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DRAMATIS PERSONA... 


DON PEDRO, Prince of Arragon. 
Low Aro, Governor of Meſſina. 


Dox Joan, baſtard-brother to Don Pedro. 
CLavuDio, 2 young lord of en favourite to Don 


Pedro.- 
BEX ED Ick, 2 young lord of Padua, favour'd likewiſe by 


Don Pedro: | 
BALTRAZ AR, ſervant to Don Pedro. 
ANnToN1o, brother to Leonato. 

Box acnto, confident to Don Joha- 
ConraDE, friend to Borachio. 


DoGBERRY. 
T li 
Vaildes. + wo foo ſh officer ' 8 


_ Hero, daughter to Eeonato. 
BEATRICE, niece to Leonato. 


masses | Two gentlewomen, attending on Hero, 
Us vA, 


A friar, 8 watch, town-clerk, ſexton, and aiten- | 
dants. ; I 


SCEN Ez Meſſina in Italy, 


* / 


2 


+ 
« 4 


ACT I SCENE 1 
A court before Leonato's houſe, 


en· Y Enter Leonato, Hero, and Beatrice, with s Meſſenger. 
LzoNaAT0. | 
Learn in this letter, that Don Pedro of Arragon comes 
1 this night te Meflina. 
Mes. He is very near by this; he was not three league 


2 off when J left him. 
xo. How many gentlemen have you loſt ig this gQiog? 
B 2 
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Mrss. But few of any ſort, and none of name. 1 
Lxon. A victory is twice itſelf, when the atchiever 

brings home full numbers; I find here, that Don Pedro 1 

hath beſtowed much honour on a young Florentine, call's 

Claudio. (oY 

Mxss. Much deſerved on his part, and equally remem- 

bred by Don Pedro : he hath borne himſelf beyond the promiſe P 

of his age, doing in the Figure of a lamb the feats of a lion ; 1 t 

he hath, indeed, better better'd expectation, than you muſt 6 

expect of me to tell you how. 1 
Leon. He hath an uncle here in Meflina will be very © 

mach glad of it. 94 
Mass. I have already delivered him letters, and there ap- 5 

pears much joy in him; even ſo much, that joy could not 

ſhew itſelf modeſt enough, without a badge of bitterneſs, © 
Leon. Did he break out into tears? 
Mzxss. In great meaſure, - 
Lrox. A kind overflow of kindneſs. There are no face 
truer than thoſe that are ſo waſh'd. How much better is it to * 
weep at joy, chan to joy at weeping. 1 
Bar. I pray yeu, is ſignior Montanto return'd from the 

wars or no? | 4 
Mass. I know none of that name, Lady; there was none 

ſuch in the army of any ſort. 4 
Lzon. What is he that you aſk for, Niece ! 

HRO. My coufin means ſignior Benedick of Padua. 
Mess. O he's returned, and as pleaſant as ever he was, 
Bear. He ſet up his bills here in Meflina, and challeng d 
| Cupid at the flight; and my Uncle's fool reading the cha- 
lenge, ſubſcrib'd for Cupid and challeng'd him at the bird-. 
| bolt, I pray you, how many bath he kill'd and eaten ia 
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theſe wars? but how many hath he kill'd ? | for, indeed, I 
promis'd to eat all of his killing. * 

Lzov. Faith, Niece, you tax Signior Benedick too much 
but he'll be meet with you, I doubt it not. 

Mass. He hath done good ſervice, Lady, in theſe wars. 

BAT. You had muſty victuals, and he hath holp to eat 
it; he's a very valiant trencher-man, he hath an n 
ſtomach. 

Msss. And a good ſoldier too, Lady. 

BRA T. And a good ſoldier to a Lady ? but what is he to a 
Lord ? 

Mess. A Lord to a Lord, à man to a man, ſtufft with all 
honourable virtues. 

Bear. It is ſo, indeed: he is no leſs than a ſtufft man: 
but for the ſtuffing.— well, we are all mortal. 

Lzow. You muſt not, fir, miſtake my Niece; there is 2 
kind of merry war betwixt Signior Benedick and her, they 
never meet, but there's a ſkirmiſh of Wit between them. 

BzaT. Alas, he gets nothing by that. In our laſt con- 


Ai&, four of his five wits went halting off, and now is the 


whole man govern'd with one: So that if he have wit 
enough to keep himſelf warm, let him bear it for differ- 
ence between himſelf and his horſe; for it is all the wealth 
that he hath left, to be known a reaſonable creature. Who 
is his companion now? he hath every month a new ſworn 
brother. 

Mxss. Is it poflible ? 

BAD. Very eaſily poſſible; he wears his faith but as the 
faſhion of his hat, it ever changes with the next block. 

Mess. I ſee, Lady, the gentleman is not in your books. 

Bear. No; an he were, I would burn my Study. But, 
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I pray you, who is his companion; is there no young ſquarer 
now, that will make a voyage with him to the devil? [dio. 

Mrss. He is moſt in the company of the right noble Clau- 

Br AT. O Lord, he will hang upon him like a diſeaſe; he 
is ſooner caught than the peſtilence, and the taker runs pre- 
ſently mad. God help the noble Claudio, if he have caught 
the 8 it will coſt him a thouſand Pounds ere he 
be cur'd 

docs. I will hold friends with you, * 

BEAT. Do, good friend. 

Lon. You'll ne'er run mad, Niece. 

Bzar. No, not *till a hot January. 

Mxss. Don Pedro is approach'd. 


sen II. Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, Benedick, 
Balthazar, and Don John. 


Pepeo. Good ſignior Leonato, you are come to meet 
your trouble : the faſhion of the world is to avoid coft, and 
you encounter it. 

Lzon, Never came trouble to my houſe inthe likeneſs of 
your Grace ; for trouble being gone, comfort ſhould remain 
but when you depart from me, ſorrow abides, and happineſs 
takes his leave. | 
Pp You embrace your charge too willingly : I thick 
this is your Daughter, of 

Lrox. Her mother hath many times told me ſo. ; 1 

Benz. Were you in doubt, fir, that you aſkt her? 4 

Lxon. Signior Benedick, no; for then were you a child. 

Pzpko. You have it full, Benedick z we may gueſs by 1 
this what you are, being a man: truly the lady fathers her= © 
ſelf; be happy, lady, for you are like an honourable father. 
BRE. If ſignior Leonato be her father ſhe would not 
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have his head on her ſhoulders for all Meſfins, as like him 


as ſhe is. 
Bzar. I wonder, that you will ſtill be talking, ſignior 
Benedick ; no body marks you. | 
BENE. What, my dear Lady Diſdain! are you yet living? 
Bear. Is it poflible, diſdain ſhould die, while ſhe hath 
ſuch meet food to feed it, as ſignior Benedick ? courteſie it* 


ſelf muſt convert to diſdain, if you come in her preſence. 


Bene. Then is courteſie a turncoat ; but it is certain, I 
am loy'd of all Ladies, only you excepted; and I would 1 
could find in my heart that I had not a hard heart, for truly 
I love none. 

BzaT. A dear happineſs to women: they would elſe 
have been troubled with a pernicious ſuitor. I .thank God 
and my cold blood, I am of your humour for that ; I had 
rather hear my dog bark at a crow, than a man ſwear he 
Joves me. 

Brnz, God keep your ladyſhip till in that mind; ſo ſome 
gentleman or other ſhall ſcape a predeſtinate ſcracht face. 

EzarT. Scratching could not make it worſe, an'twere 
ſuch a face as yours wee. 

BENE. Well, you are « rare parrot-teacher. 

Bear. A bird of my tongue is better than a beaſt of yours, 

Bene. I would. my horſe had the ſpeed of your tongue, 
and ſo good a continuer; but keep your way o'God's 
name, I have done. [of old. 

BZ AT. You always end with a jade's trick; I know you 

Pzpro. This is the ſum of all: Leonato, ——Signior 
Claudio, and Signior Benedick; my dear friend Leonato 
hath invited you all; I tell him, we ſhall ſtay here at the 
leaſt a aus and he heartily prays, ſome occaſion may 
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detain ns * I dare ſwear, he is no * but 
prays from his heart. 

Lzon. If you ſwear, my lord, you ſhall not be Senn, 
Let me bid you welcome, my lord, being reconciled ta 
the prince your brother; I owe you all duty. | 

Joun. I thank you; I am not of many words, but I thank 
you. 

Lzov. Pleaſe it your grace lead on? 

PzDRo. Vour band, Leonato; we will go together. 

[Exeunt all but Benedick and Claudio. 


Scenes III. 


CL a vp. Benedick, didſt thou note the daughter of fignior 
Leonato ? 

BEN R. I noted her not, but I look'd on her. 

CLavup. Is ſhe not a modeſt young lady? 

Bene. Do you queſtion me, as an honeſt man ſhould do, 
for my ſimple true judgment ? or would you have me ſpeak 
. aſter my cuſtom, as being a profeſſed tyrant to their ſex ? 

CLavup. No, I pr'ythee, ſpeak in ſober judgment. 

BENE. Why, i'faich, methinks ſhe is too low for an high 
praiſe, too brown for a fair praiſe; and too little for a great 
praiſe; only this commendation I can afford her, that were 
ſhe other than ſhe is, ſhe were unhandſome; and being no 
other but as ſhe is, I do not like her. | 

CLAavuD. Thou chink'ſt, I am in ſport. I pray thee, tell 
me truly how thou lik'ſt her? 

BENE. Would you buy her, that you enquire after her? 

CLaud. Can the world buy ſuch a jewel? 

BENE. Yea, and a caſe to put it into, But ſpeak you this 
with a ſad brow? or do you play the flouting Jack, to tell us 
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Cupid is a good hare-finder, and Vulcan a rare carpenter ? 
come, in what key ſhall a man take you to go in the ſong? 

CLavp. In mine eye, ſhe is the ſweeteſt lady that I ever 
look'd on. 

BENE. I can fee yet without ſpectacles, and I ſee no ſuch 
matter; there's her couſin, if ſhe were not poſſeſt with ſuch 
a fury, exceeds her as much in beauty, as the firſt of May 
doth the laſt of December : but I hope, " have no intent 
to turn huſband, have you ? 

CLavp. I would ſcarce truſt myſelf, tho T had ſworn the 
contrary, if Hero would be my wife. 

BENE. Is't come to this, in faith? hath not the world one 
man, -but he will wear his cap with ſuſpicion ? ſhall I never 
ſee a batchelor of threeſcore again? go to, i'faith, if thou 
wilt needs thruſt thy neck into a yoke, wear the print of it, 
and ſigh away Sundays: look, Don Pedro is return'd to ſeek 
you, 


SG ENA IV. Re-enter Don Pedro and Don John. 


Pzpro, What ſecret hath held you here, that you fol- 
low not to Leonato's houſe ? 

BENE I would your grace would conſtrain me to tell. 

PeDRo. I charge thee on thy allegiance. 

Bens. You hear Count Claudio, I can be ſecret as a dumb 
man, I would have you think ſo; but on my allegiance, — 
mark you this, ——on my allegiance. He is in love. 
With whom ? now that is your grace's part, Mark 
how ſhort his aniwer is —— with Hero, Leonato's ſhort 
daughter. 

CLavp, If this were ſo, ſo were it uttered, 

BNE. Like the old tale, my lord, it is not fo, nor 'twas 
not ſo; but, indeed, God forbid it ſhould be fo, 
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- CLavp. If my paſſion change not ſhortly, God forbid it 
ſhould be otherwiſe. 
Px. Amen, if you love her, for the * is very well 
worthy. at 1 
CLavp. You ſpeak this to fetch me in, my lord. 
Papo. By my troth, I ſpeak my thought. : 
CLavup. And, in faith, my lord, I ſpoke mine. | Jot! 
Bzxz. And by my two faiths and troths, my lord, I Tpeak U 
mine. 
_ CLiavp. That 1 love her, I feel. | 
PzDro. That ſhe is worthy, I know. ere: 
Bane. That I neither feel how ſhe ſhould be loved, nor let t 
know how ſhe ſhould be worthy, is the opinion that fire can- 6« q 


not melt out of me; I will die in it at the ſtake. C 
PzDRo. Thou waſt ever an obſtinate heretick in the de- hor! 
ſpight of beauty, P 
CLavp. And never could maintain his part, but i in the Ver 
Force ofhis will. P 
Bx. That a woman conceived me, I thank her; that P 
ſhe brought me up, I likewiſe give her moſt humble thanks; the 
but that I will have a recheate winded in my forehead, or com 
hang my bugle in an inviſible baldrick, all women ſhall par- ſup] 
don me; becauſe I will not do them the wrong to miſtruſt B 
any, I will do myſelf the right to truſt none; and the fine emt 
is, (for the which I may go the finer,) I will live a batche- C 
Jor. had 
Prong. I ſhall ſee thee, ere I die, look pale with love. P 
Bene. With anger, with ſickneſs, or with hunger, my B 
lord, not with love: prove that I ever loſe more blood with cout 
love, than I will get again with drinking, pick out mine are 


eyes with a balladmaker's pen, and hang me up at the door 
of a brothel-houſe for the fign of blind Cupid, 
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Prnro. Well, if ever thou doſt fall from this faith, thou 


ilt prove a notable argument, 

Bx NE. If I do, hang me in a bottle like a cat, and ſhoot 
at me, and he that hits me, let him be clapt on the ſhoul- 
der, and call'd Ap AM. 

Pro. Well, as time ſhall try; in time the ſavage bull 
och bear the yoke. 
Br. The ſavage bull may, but if ever the ſenfble Be- 
edick bear it, pluck off the bull's-horns, and ſet them in 
my ſorehead, and let me be vilely painted; and in ſuch 
great letters as they write, Here is good horſe to hire, 
let them ſigniſie under my ſign, Here you may ſee Bene- 
dick the marry'd man.“ 


Crap. If this ſhould ever happen, thou would'ſt be 


ll 


e- MS hborn-mad. 

PxDRO. Nay, if Cupid hath not ſpent all his quiver in 
e Venice, thou wilt quake for this ſhortly. 

Bx. I look for an earthquake too then. 
at PzDRo. Well, you will temporize with the hours; in 
$3 the mean time, good ſignior Benedick, repair to Leonato's, 
Ir commend me to him, and tell him, I will not fail him at 
2 ſupper; for, indeed, he hath made great preparation. 
ſt BENE. I have almoſt matter enough in me for ſuch an 
1e embaſſage, and ſo I commit you | 
e- CLavd. To the tuition of God; from my houſe if 1 


had it. 
PepRo. The ſixth of July, your loving friend Benedick. 
L Br x E. Nay, mock not, mock not; the body of your diſ- 
h courſe is ſometime guarded. with fragments, and the guards 
e are but ſlightly baſted on neither: ere you flout old ends 
IT any further, exarnine your conſcience, and fo I leave you. 


[Exit. 
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ern. V. 


Cravpr. My liege, your highneſs now may do 4 good 
Pzpro. My love is thine to teach, teach it but how, 
And thou ſhalt ſee how apt it is to learn 
Any hard leſſon that may do thee good. 
CLavp. Hath Leonato any ſon, my lord? 
Pr DRO. No child but Hero, ſhe's his only heir: 
Doſt thou affect her, Claudio? 
CLavp. O my lord, 
When you went onward on this ended action, 
I look'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye; 
That lik'd, but had a rougher taſk in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love ; 
But now I am return'd, and that war-thoughts 
Have left their places vacant ; in their rooms 
Come thronging ſoft and delicate deſires, 
All prompting me how fair young Hero is; 
Saying, I lik'd her ere I went to wars. 
PEDRO. Thou wilt be like a lover preſently, 
And tire the hearer with a'book of words. 
If thou doſt love fair Hero, cheriſh it, 
And I will break with her, and with her father; 
And thou ſhalt have her. Was't not to this end, * 
That thou began'ſt to twiſt ſo fine a ſtory ? 
CLavp. How ſweetly do you miniſter to love, 
That know love's grief by his completion ! 
But leſt my liking might too ſudden ſeem, 
I would have falv'dit with a longer treatiſe. 
PzDro. What need the bridge much broader than the 
The faireſt grant is the neceſſity: [flood ? 
Look, what will ſerve, is fit; tis once, thou lov'ſt; 
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And I will fit thee with the remedy. 

I know, we ſhall have revelling to- night; 

I will aſſume thy part in ſome diſguiſe, 

And tell fair Hero l am Claudio; 

And in her boſom, I'll unclaſp my heart, 

And take her hearing priſoner with the force 

And ſtrong encounter of my amorous tale : 

Then, after, to her father will I break ; 

And the concluſion is, ſhe ſhall be thine ; 

In practiſe let us put it preſently. [Exeunt.. 
Re-enter Leonato and Antonio. 

Lzon, How now, brother, where is my couſin your ſon ? 
bath he provided this muſick ? 

An r. He is very buſy about it: but, brother, I can tell 
you news that you yet dream'd not of. 

Leon, Are they good? 

Ax r. As the event ſtamps them, but they have a good 
cover; they ſhow well outward. The prince and count 
Claudio, walking in a thick-pleached alley in my orchard, 
were thus over-heard by a man of mine: The prince diſco- 
vered to Claudio, that he lov'd my niece your daughter, 
and meant to acknowledge it this night in a dance; and if he 
found her accordant, he meant to take the preſent time by 
the top; and inſtantly break with you of it. 

Leon. Hath the fellow any wit, that told you this? 

AnT. A good ſharp fellow; I will ſend for him, and queſ- 
tion him yourſelf. 

Leon. No, no; we will hold it as a dream, "il it appear 
itſelf, But I will acquaint my daughter withal, that ſhe 
may be the better prepared ſor anſwer, if peradventure this 
be true: go you and tell her of it. [Several croſs the ſtage 
here.] Couſin, you know what you have to do. — 0, I 
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ery you merey, friend, go you with me, and 1 will uſe your 
ill. Good couſin, have à care this buſy time. [{[Exeunt. 


Sczxnz VI. Changes to an apartment in Leonato's 
houſe. 


Enter Don John and Conrade. 


Cons. What the good-jer, my lord, why are you thus out 
of meaſure ſad ? 

Jonn. There is no meaſure in the occaſion that breeds i it, 
therefore the ſadneſs is without limit. 

Cons. You ſhould hear reaſon. 

Joan. And when I have heard it, what bleffing ung 
eth it ? 

Cons. If not a preſent remedy, yet a patient ſufferance. 

Jonn. I wonder, that thou (being, as thou fay'ſt thou 
art, born under Saturn) goeſt about to apply a moral medi- 
cine to a mortifying miſchief : I cannot hide what I am: 1 
muſt be ſad when I have cauſe, and ſmile at no man's jeſts ; 
eat when L have ftomach, and wait for no man's leiſure ; 
ſleep when I am drowſy, and tend on no man's bufinefs; 
laugh when I am merry, and claw no man in his humour. 

Cons, Vea, but you muſt not make the full ſhow of this, 
_ *ill you do it without controulment z you have of late ſtood 
out againſt your brother, and he hath ta'en yon newly into 
his grace, where it is impoſſible you ſhould take root, but by 
the fair weather that you make yourſelf ; it is needful that 
you frame the ſeaſon for your own harveſt. 

Jonx. I had rather be a canker in a hedge, than & roſe in 
his grace; and it better fits my blood to be difdain'd of all, 
than to faſhion a carriage to rob love from any : in this 
(though I cannot be faid to be a flattering honeſt man) it 
muſt not be denied but I ama à plain-dealiog villain; I am 
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truſted with a muzzel, and infranchiſed with a clog, there- 
fore I have decreed not to ſing in my cage: if I had my 
mouth, I would. bite; if I had my liberty, I would do my 
liking : in the mean time let me be that I am, and ſeek not 
to alter me. 

Cox x. Can you make no uſe of your diſcontent ? 

Jouv. I will make all uſe of it, for I uſe it only. 

Who comes here? what news, Borachio ? 


Eater Borachio. 


Bora. I came yonder from a great ſupper ; the prince, 
your-brother, is royally entertain'd by Leonato, * can 
give you intelligence of an intended marriage. 

Jonx. Will it ſerve for any model to build miſchief on? 
what is he for a fool, that betroths himſelf to unquietneſs ? 

Box A. Marry, it is your brother's right hand. 

Joux. Who, the moſt exquiſite Claudio? 

Box a. Even he. 

Jon x. A proper ſquire! and who? and who? which way 
looks he ? 

Box A. Marry, on Hero, che daughter and heir of Leo- 
na to. 

Jon x. A very forward March chick ! how come you to 
know this? 

Box A. Being entertain'd for a perfumer, as I was ſmoaking 
a muſty room, comes me the prince and Claudio hand in 
hand in fad conference. I whipt behind the arras, and there 
heard it agreed upon, that the prince ſhould woo Hero for 
himſelf; and having obtained her, give her to Count 
Claudio. 

Joan. Come, come, let us thither, this may prove food 
to my diſpleaſure, That young ſtart-up hath all the glory 
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of my overthrow: : If I can croſs him any way, I bleſs niy- 
ſelf every way z you are both ſure, and will affiſt me. 

Cox x. To the death, my lord. 

Joan. Let us to the great ſupper; their cheer is the 
greater, that I am ſubdu d; would the cook were of my 
mind! Shall we go prove what's to be done? 

Box a. We'll wait upon your lordſhip. [Exeunt. 


e SCENE L 
A hall in Leonato's bouſe. 


Enter Leonato, Antonio, Hero, Beatrice, Margaret, and 
Urſula. 


LEONATO. 


As not Count John here at ſupper Þ 
Ax r. I ſaw him not. 
BzaT. How tartly that gentleman looks! I never can a lee 
him, but I am heart-burn'd an hour aſter. 
Hao. He's of a very melancholy diſpoſition. * 
BrAr. He were an excellent man that were made juſt i in 
the mid-way between him and Benedick. ; the one is too like 
an image, and ſays nothing: and the other too like my la- 
dy's eldeſt ſon, evermore tatling. 
Lzov. Then half ſignior Benedick's tongue in count John's 
mouth, and half count John's melancholy in ſignior Bene 
dick's face 


Bra r. With a good leg, and a good foot, uncle, and mo- 
ney enough in his purſe, ſuch a man would win any woman 
in the world, if be could get her good-will, 


ſe 
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Lyon. By my troth, niece, thou wilt never get thee 2 

huſband, if thou be ſo ſhrewd of thy tongue. 
ANT. In faith, ſhe's too curſt. 

- BrxaT. Too curſt is more than curſt; I ſhattHeſſen God's 
ſending that way; for it is ſaid, God ſends a curſt cow ſhort 
horns; but to a cow too curſt he ſends none. 

Lrxow. So, by being too curſt, God will ſend you no horns. 

Bear. Juſt, if he ſend me no huſband; for the which 
blefling I am at him upon my knees every morning and 
evening: Lord! I could not endure a huſband with a beard 
on his face, I had rather lye in woollen. 

Lzon.\You may light upon a huſband, that hath · no beard. 

BAT. What ſhould I do with him? dreſs him in my ap- 
parel, and make him my waiting-gentlewoman ? he that 
hath a beard is more than a youth, and he that hath no beard 
is leſs than a man; and he that is more than a youth, is not 
fer me; and he that is leſs than a man, I am not for him: 
therefore I will even take fix-pence in earneſt of the bear- 
herd, and lead his apes into hell. 

ANT, Well, niece, I truſt, you will be rul'd by your 
father. | [To Hero. 

BZA r. Ves, faith, it is my couſin's duty to make curtſie, 
and ſay, father, as it pleaſes you;” but yet for all that, 


.couſin, let him be a handſome fellow, or elſe make another 


curtſie, and ſay, father, as it pleafes me.” 

Lrox. Well, * I hope to ſee you one day fitted with 
a huſband. 

BzaT. Not' till God make men of ſome other metal than 
earth; would it not grieve a woman to be overmaſter'd with 
A piece of valiant duſt? to make account of her life to a 
clod of way-ward marle? no, uncle, I'll none; Adam's ſogs 
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are my brethren, and, truly, [ hold it « bn to match in my 


kindred. 
Lzown. Daughter, remember, what I told you; if the 


Prince do ſollicit you in that kind, you know your anſwer. 
'Brar. The fault will be in the muſick, couſin, if you be 
not woo'd in good time; If the prince be too important, tell 
him, there is meaſure in every thing, and fo dance out the 
anſwer; for hear me, Hero, woving, wedding, and repent- 
ing, is as a Scotch jig, = meaſure, and a cinque-pace; the 
Krſt ſuit is hot and hafty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fan- 
taſtical; the wedding mannerly-modeſt, as a meaſure, full 
of ſtate and ancientry; and then comes repentance, and with 
his bad legs falls into the cinque - pace faſter and faſter, till 
he ſinks into his grave. 

Lzov. Couſin, you apprehend paſſing hrewdly. 
Bar. I have à good eye, uncle, I can ON a church by 
day-light. 

Lzox. The revellers are entring, wad make good 
room. | 


/ 


Sc 2x x Il. Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, Benedick, 
Balthazar, and others in maſquerade. 

Pzpro. Lady, will you walk about with your friend? 

Hzxo. So you walk foftly, and look ſweetly, and ſay no- 
thing, I am yours * the walk, and eſpecially when I walk 
as & 

PzpRo. With me in your company Þ 

Ho. I may ſay fo, when I pleaſe. 

Pzvzo. And when pleaſe you to fay ſo? | 

Haro. When 1 like your fayour ; for God defend, the 
late ſhould be like the cafe! ! 
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Pzpro. My viſor is Philemon's roofz within the houſe is 


Hero. Why, then your viſor ſhould be match d. 
PepRo. Speak low, if you ſpeak love. 

BALTRH. Well; I would, you did like me. 

Marc. So would not I for your own fake, for I have 
many ill qualities. 

BaLrn. Which is one? 

Mars. I ſay my prayers aloud. 

BaLlTH. I love you the better, the hearers may cry a 
men. 

Marc. God match me with a good dancer 

BatTa. Amen. p 

Mazc. And God keep him out of my ſigbt when the 
dance is done! Anſwer, clerk. 

BALTH. No more words, the clerk is anſwer'd. 

Urs. I know you well enough; you are frgnior Antonio. 

AwnT. At as word, I any not. 

Uns. I know you by the wagling of your head. 

Ax r. To tell you true, I counterfeit him. 

Uns. You could never do him fo il-welt, unleſs yon were 
the very man: here's his dry hand up and down; yow are 
he, you are he. 

ANT. At a word, I am not. 

Uns. Come, come, do you think, I do not know you by 
your excellent wit? can virtue hide itſelf? go to, mum, 
you are he; graces will appear, and there's an end. 

Bear, Will you not tell me, who told you ſo? 

BINE. No you ſhell pardon me. 

BzaT Nor will you not tel me, who you are? | 

Brxx. Not now. 

Bzar. That 1 was difdainfal, aud that 1 lied Wy e 
C2 
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wit out of the © Hundred merry Tales” well, this way 
fignior Benedick that ſaid fo. 

Bene. What's he? 

Bear. Iam ſure,” you know him well 8 

Bens. Not I, believe me. 

Bar. Did he never make you lough? 

Ben. I pray you what is he? . 

Bar. Why, he is the prince's Jeſter; a very dull fool, 
only his gift is in deviſing impoſſible ſlanders: none but li- 
bertines delight in bim, and che commendat ion is not in his 
wit, but in his villainy; for he both pleaſeth men and an- 
gers them, and then they laugh at him, and beat him; I am 
ſure, he is in the fleet; I would, he had boarded me. 

BNE. When I know the gentleman, PI tell bim og 
you ſay. 

BEAT. Do, do, he'll but break a 3 or two on 
me; which, peradventure, not mark'd, or not laugh'd at, 
ſtrikes him into melancholy, and then there's a partridge 
wing ſav'd, for the fool will eat no ſupper that night: We 
muſt follow the leaders, | ng withio. 

Bens. In every good thing. N 
Bear. Nay, if they lead to wy ill, I wil leave them at 
the next 2 IExeunt. 


80 * win in. * Jobs, die * Claudio. 
Jonx. Sure, my brother is amorous on Hero, and hath 
withdrawn her father to break with him about it: the ladies 
follow her, and but one viſor remains. 
Box A And that is Claudio; I know him by his bearing 
Joann. Are you not ſignior Benedick ? 
CLavp. You know me well, I am he. 


Joan. Signior, you are very near my brother in his love, | 
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he is enamour'd on Hero, I pray you diſſuade him from her, 
ſhe is no equal for his birth; you may do the part of an ho- 
neſt man in it. 
Cravp. How know you he loves her? 
oHN, 1 heard him ſwear his affection. | 
Box A. So did I too, and he ſwore he would marry her 
to-night. 
Joun. Come, let us to the banquet, 
[Exeunt John and Borachio. 
CLavp. Thus anſwer I in name of Benedick, | 
But hear this ill news with the ears of Claudio. 
Tis certain ſo the prince wooes for himſelf. 
Friendſhip is conſtant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of love; 
Therefore, all hearts in love, uſe your own tongues, 
Let every eye negotiate for itſelf, 
And truſt no agent; beauty is a witch, 
Againſt whoſe charms faith melteth into blood. 
This is an accident of hourly proof, 
Which I miſtruſted not. Farewel then Hero! 


Enter Benedick. 

Btw. Count Claudio? 

CLavp. Vea, the ſame. 

BENE. Come, will you go with me? 

CLavp. Whither ? 

Bensx. Even to the next willow, about your own buſineſs, 
Count. What faſhion will you wear the garland of? about 
your neck, like an uſurer's chain ? or-under your arm, like 
a lieutenant's ſcarf? you muſt wear it one wy, for the 
prince hath got your Hero. 

CLavp, I wiſh him joy of her, 
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aua. Why, that's ſpoken like an honeſt drover: ſo they 
fell bullocks; but did yon think, the prince would have 
' ſerved you thus? 

CLavuv. I pray you, leave me. 

Bznz. Ho! now you ſtrike like the bliad man; twas 
the boy that ſtole your meat, and you'll beat the poſt. 

CLavp. If it will not be, I'll leave you. [Exit. 

Bxxz. Alas, poor hurt fowt! now will he creep into 
ſedpes —But, that my lady Beatrice ſhould know me, 


and not know me! the prince's fool! ha? it may be, I 


go under that title, becauſe I am merry yea, but fo I am 
apt to do myſelf wrong: I as not fo reputed. It is the baſe 
(tho' bitter) diſpoſition of Beatrice, that puts the world into 
her perſon, and fo gives me ont; well, I'll be reveng'd as | 
may. | 


- SczNnzE IV, Enter Don Pedro. 


Pzpro. New, ſignior, where's the count Þ did you ſee 
him ? 


Bene. Troth, my lord, I have play'd FIGS of lady 
Fame. I found him here, as melancholy as a lodge in a 
warren, I told him (and I think, told him ws that your 
grace had got the will of this young lady, and I offer'd him 
my company to a willow tree, gither to make him a gar- 
land, as being forſaken, or to bind him up à rod, as being 
worthy to be wkipt. 

aD d. To be whipt! what's his fault ? | 

Bzxx. The flat tranſgreſſion of à ſchool-boy; who, being 
overjoy'd with fading a bird's neſt, ſhews it to his compani- 
on, and he ſeals it. 

Pzprxo. Wilt thou make a traſt & tranſgreſſion? the 
tranſgreſſion is in the ſtealers 
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Benz. Vet it had not been amiſs, the rod had been made, 
and the garland too; for the garland he might have worn 
himſelf, and the rod he might have beſtow'd an you, who 
(as I take it) have ſtol'n his bird's neſt. 

Pzpxo, I will but teach them to ſing, and reſtore them 
to the owner. | 

Bexe. If their ſigging anſwer your ſaying, by my faith, 
you ſay honeſtly. 

Pzxpro. The lady Beatrice hath a quarrel to you; the 
gentleman that danc'd with her, told her, ſhe is much 
wrong'd by you. 

BENE. O, ſhe miſus'd me paſt the indurance of « block; 
an oak, but with one green leaf on it, would have anſwer d 
her; my very viſor began to aſſure life, and ſcold with her; 
ſhe told me, not thinking I had been myſelf, that I was the 
prince's jeſter, and that I was duller-than a great thaw; 
huddling jeſt upon jeft, with ſuch impaſſable conveyance 
upon me, that I ſtood like a man at a mark, with 2 whole 
army ſhooting at me; ſhe ſpeaks ponyards, and every werd 
ſtabs ; if her breath were as terrible as her terminations, 
there were no living near her, ſhe would infe&t to the 
north-ſtar,; I would not marry her, though ſhe were endow- 
ed with, all that Adam had left him before he tranfgreſs's ; 
ſhe would have made Hercules have turn'd ſpit, yes and 
have cleft his club to make the fire hoo. Carne, talk not of 
her, you ſhall find her the infernal Até in good apparel. I 
would to God, ſome ſcholar would conjure her ; for, cer- 
tainly, while ſhe is here, a man may live as quiet in hell as 
ia a ſanQtuary, and people fin upon purpoſe, becauſe they 
would go thither; fo, indeed, all difquiet, — and per. 
turbation follow her. 
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Scznz V. Enter Claudio, Beatrice, Leonato and e 


PzDro. Look, here ſhe comes. 

Bw. Will your grace command me any ſervice to the 
world's end? I will go on the lighteſt errand now to the 
Antipodes, that you can deviſe to ſend me on: I will fetch 
you a tooth-picker now from the fartheſt inch of Aſia; bring 
you the length of Perſter John's foot ; fetch you a hair off 
the great Cham's beard : do you any ambaſſage to the pig- 
mies, rather than hold three words conference with this 
harpy ; you have no employment for me ? 

| PzpRo. None but to deſire your good company. 
BN. O God, fir, here's a diſh I love not. I cannot in- 
dure this lady's tongue. 

PzDro. Come, lady, come; you have loſt the heart of 
Signior Benedick. 

BAT. Indeed, my lord, he lent it me 2 while, and I gave 
him uſe for it, a double heart for « ſingle one; marry, once 
before he won it of me with falſe dice, therefore your grace 
may well ſay, I have loſt it, 

Px. You have put him down, lady, you have put him 
down. 

BzaT. So I would not he ſhould do me, my lord, leſt l 
ſhould prove the mother of fools; I have brought Count 
Claudio, whom you ſent me to ſeek. 

Pro. Why, how now, count, wherefore are you fad ? 
Cra up. Not ſad, my lord. 

Pzpro. How then? ſick ? 

CLavup. Neither, my lord. 

BAT. The count is neither ſad, nor ſick, nor merry, 
nor well; but civil, count, civil as an orange, and ſome- 
thing of that jealous complexion. 

Papo. L'faich, lady, I think your blazon to be true; 
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hough l'Il be ſworn, if he be ſo, his conceit is falſe, Here; 
Claudio, I have wooed in thy name, and fair Hero is won; 
have broke with her father, and his good will obtained; 
2ame the day of marriage, and God give thee Joy. 

Leon. Count, take of me my daughter, and with her 
my fortunes : His grace hath made the match, and all grace 
ay, Amen, to it. 

BAT. Speak, Count, 'tis your cue. 

CLavv. Silence is the perſecteſt herald of joy; I were 
but little happy, if I could ſay how much. Lady, as you are 
nine, I am yours: I give away myſelf for you, and doat 
upon the exchange. 

BAT. Speak, couſin, or (if you cannot) ſtop his mouth 
with a kiſs, and let him not ſpeak neither. 

PEDRo. In faith, lady, you have a merry heart. 

Bear. Yea, my lord, I thank it, poor fool, it keeps on 
the windy fide of care; my couſin tells him in his ear, that 
he is in her heart. 

CLavp. And ſo ſhe doth, couſtn. 

BEAT. Good Lord, for alliance! thus goes every one 
to the world but I, and I am ſun-burn'd; I may fat in a cor- 
ner, and cry heigh ho! for a huſband. 

PepRo. Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 

Bear. I would rather have one of your father's ge:ting: 
hath your grace ne'er a brother like you? your father got 
excellent huſbands, if a maid could come by them. 

Pzprxo. Will you have me, lady? 

BraT, No, my lord, unleſs I might have another for 
working-days; you, grace is too coſtly to wear every-day : 
but, I beſeech your grace, pardon me, I was born to ſpeak 
all mirth and no matter. 

Pzpxo, Your fileace moſt offends me, and to be merry 


beſt becomes you; for, out 7 queſtion, you were born in ; 7 
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merry hour. *' 
Bear No, ſure, my SP my mother cry'd : but the 
there was a ſtar danc'd, and under that I was bora. 
Couſins, God give you joy. . 
Lzov. Niece, will you look to thoſe things I told you of 

Bear. I cry you mercy, uncle: by your grace's pardog 
[Exit Beatrice, 

Sc nn s VI. 

3 By my troth, a pleaſant · ſpirited lady. 
Lzon. There's little of the melancholy element in her, 
my lord, ſhe is never ſad but when ſhe ſleeps, and not eve 
ſad then; for I have beard my daughter ſay, ſhe hath often 
dream'd of an unhappineſs, and wak'd herſelf with laughiag, 
PzDRo. She cannot endure to hear tell of a huſband. 
Lrox. O, by no means, ſhe mocks all ber wooers out of 
ſoit. 
| Pzpro. She were an excellent wife for Benedick. | 
Leon. O Lord, my lord, if they were but a week marry'd, 
they would talk themſelves mad. 
Pap O. Count Claudio, when mean you to go to church 
Cravp. To-morrow, my lord; time goes on crutches, 
*till love bave all his rites. 
Lrox. Not till Monday, my dear ſon, which is henee 3 
Juſt ſeven-night, and a time too brief too, to have all things 
anſwer my mind. 
PeDRo, Come, you ſhake the head at fo long a breathing; 
but, I warrant thee, Claudio, the time ſhall not go dylly by 
us. I will in the interim undertake one of Hercules's la- 
bours, which is; to bring Signiar Benedick and the lady Bea- 
trice into a mountain of affection the one with the other; I 
would fain have it a match, and I doubt not to faſhion it, if 
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9 Hou three will but miniſter ſuch afliſtance as I ſhall give yu 
irecq fon. 

Tron My lord, I am for you, though it coſt me ten 
Nichts watchings. 

— Ci.aup And I, my lord. 

P DRO. And you too, gentle Hero? 

= Hzzo. I will do any modeſt office, my lord, to help my 
= couſin to a good huſband. 

= Pzpro. And Benedick is not the unhopefulleſt huſband 
achat 1 know: thus far I can praiſe him, he is of à noble 
| 4 ſtrain, of approv'd valour, and confirm'd honeſty, I will 
teach you how to humour your couſin, that ſhe ſhall fall in 
love with Benedick; and I, with your two helps, will ſo 
praQtiſe on Benedick, that in deſpight of his quick wit, and 
his queaſy ſtomach, he ſhall fall in love with Beatrice. If 
we can do this, Cupid is no longer an archer, his glory ſhall 
be ours for we are the only love-gods : go in with me, and 
1 will tell you my drift. Exeunt. 


SENI VII. Changes to another apartment in Leonato's 


h houſe. 
* Enter Don Joha and Borachio, 
Joan. It is ſo, the count Claudio ſhall merry the daugh» 


ter of Leonato. 
Box 4. Yea, my lord, but I can croſs it. 
Jouv. Any bar, any crols, any impediment will be me- 
dicinable to me; I am ſick in diſpleaſure to him; and what- 
ſoever comes athwart his affe&ion, ranges evenly with mine, 
How canſt thou croſs this marriage ? 

Bos 4. Not honeſtly, my lord, but fo covertly that 20 
diſhoneſty ſhall appear in me. 

Jon x. Shew me briefly how. 
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Bon 4. I think, I told your lordſhip a year ſince, how much 
I am in the favour of Margaret, the waiting- gentle womaz 
to Hero. 

Jonx. I remember. 

Box a. I can, at any unſeaſonable inſtant of the night, 
appoint her to look out at her lady's chamber window, 

Joan. What life is in That, to be the death of this mar- 
riage ? 

Box A. The poiſon of That lies in you to temper; go you 
to the prince your brother, ſpare not to tell him, that he hath 
wrong'd his honour in marrying the renown'd Claudio, 
(whoſe eſtimation do you mightily hold up) to a contami- 
nated ſtale, ſuch a one as Hero. 

Joux. What proof ſhall I make of That ? 

Box A. Proof enough to miſuſe the prince, to vex Clav- 
dio, to undo Hero, and kill Leonato; look you for any other 
iſſue ? 

Joan. Only to deſpight them, I will endeavour any thing. 
Bora. Go then, find me a meet hour, to draw Don Pe- 
dro and the count Claudio, alone ; tell them, that you know 
Hero loves me; intend a kind of zeal both to the prince and 
Claudio, as in a love of your brother's honour, who hath 
made this match ; and his friend's reputation, who 1s thus 
like to be cozen'd with the ſemblance of a maid, that you 
have diſcover'd thus. They will hardly believe this with 
out trial. Offer them inſtances, which ſhall bear no leſs 
likelihood than to ſee me at her chamber-window; hear me 
call Margaret, Hero; hear Margaret term me Borachio; 
and bring them to ſee this, the very night before the intend- 
ed wedding; fer in the mean time I will fo faſhion the mat- 
ter, that Hero ſhall be abſent ; and there all appear ſuck 
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ſeeming truth of Hero's diſſoyalty, that jealouſy ſhall be 
eall'd aſſurance, and all the preparation overthrown. 

Jon x. Grow this to what adverſe iſſue it can, I will put 
it in practice: be cunning in working this, and thy fee is 2 
thouſand ducats. 

Box A. Be thou conſtant in the n and thy cun- 
ning ſhall not ſhame me. 

Jon x. I will preſently go learn their day of marriage. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene VIII. Changes to Leonato's orchard. 


» © Enter Benedick, and a Boy, , 

Bene. Bay, 

Boy. Signior, 

Bee, In my chamber-window lies a book, bring it hither 
to me in the orchard. 

Boy. I am here already, fir. 

Bax E. I know that — but I would have thee hence, and 
here again [Exit Boy.] — I do much wonder, that one 
man, ſeeing how much another man is a fool, when he de- 
dicates his behaviour to love, will, after he hath laught at 
ſuch ſhallow follies in others, become the argument of his 
own ſcorn, by falling in love! and ſuch a man is Claudio. 
I have known, when there was no muſick with him but the 
drum and the ſife; and now had he rather hear the tabor 
and the pipe; I have known, when he would have walk'd 
ten mile a- foot, to ſee'a good armour, and now will he lye 
ten nights awake, carving the faſhion of a new doublet. He 
was wont to ſpeak plain, and to the purpoſe, like an honeſt 
man and a ſoldier; and now is he turn'd orthographer, his 
words are a very fantaſtical banquet, juſt ſo many ſtrange 
fiſhes. May I be ſo converted, and fee with theſe eyes? [ 


oo 
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<annot tell; I think not. I will not be ſworn, but love may 
transform me to an oyſter ; but I'll take my oath on it, till 
he have made an oyſter of me, he ſhal! never make me ſuch 
2 fool: one woman is fair, yet I am well; another is wiſe, 


yet I am well; another virtuous, yet I am well. But 'till 


all graces be in one woman, one woman ſhall not come in 
my grace. Rich ſhe ſhall be, that's certain; wiſe, or I'll 
none; virtuous, or I'll never cheapen her; fair, or I' 
never look on her; mild, or come not near me; noble, or 
not I for an angel ; of good diſcourſe, an excellent muſician, 
and her hair ſhall be of what colour it pleaſe Cod. Ha ! the 
prince and monſieur Love l I will hide me in the arbour. 

[ Withdraws. 


8 e EH IX. Enter Don Pedro, Leonato, Claudio, and 
- Balthazar. 


Pzprxo. Come, ſhall we hear this muſick ? 

CLavp. Yea, my good lord—how ftill the evening is, 
As huſh'd an purpoſe to grace harmony! [ Aſide. 
Pp. See you where Benedick hath hid hirnſelf? 

Craup. O very well, my lord; the muſick ended, 
We'll gt the kid-fox with a penny-worth. 

PDA. Come, Balthazar, we'll hear that ſong agaia. 
Barr. O good my lord, tax not ſo bad a voice 
To flander muſick any more than once. 
Pzpro. It is the witneſs ſtill of excellency, 
To put a ſtrange face on his own perfection; 
I pray thee, fing ; and let me woo no more. 
BAL TR. Becauſe you talk of wooing, 1 will fing: 
Fince many 2 wooer doth commence his ſuit 
To her he thinks not worthy, yet he wooes ; 
Yet will he ſwear, he loves. 
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prb zo. Nay, pray thee, come; 
Or if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes, 

BALTR. Note this before my notes, 
There's not à note of mine, that's worth the noting. 

Pepro. Why theſe are very crotchets that he ſpeaks, 
Note, notes, forſooth, and noting. 

Bewe. Now, divine air; now is his ſoul raviſh'd !——is 
it not ſtrange, that ſheeps guts ſhould hale ſouls out of men's 
bodies; well, a horn for my money, when all's done. 


The SONG. 


Sigh no more, ladies, ſigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever 

One foot in ſea, and one on ſhore, 
To one thing conſtant never: 

Then ſigh not ſo, but let them go, 
And be you blith and bonny ; 

Converting all your ſounds of woe 
Into hey nony, nony. 


Sing no more ditties, ſing no more 
Of dumps fo dull and heavy; 
The frauds of men were ever ſo, 
Since ſummer was firſt leafy : 
Then ſigh not fo, &c 


PrDRO. By my troth, a good ſong. 

BALTRH. And an ill finger, my lord. 

Pxpro. Ha, no, faith; thou ſing*ſtwell enough for a ſhift. 
Bzws. [afide.] If he had been a dog, that ſhould have 


howl'd thus, they would have hang'd him; and, I 
God, his bad voice bode no miſchiet; I had as lief — 


heard the night- raven, come What plague could have come 
alter it. 
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PzDRo. Vea, marry, doſt thou hear, Balthazar? I pray 
hee get us ſome excellent muſick ; for to-morrow night we hi 
would have it at the lady Hero's chamber-window. 
BaLTH. The beſt I cfn, my lord. [Exit Balthazar, 
PzDro. Do ſo: farewel. Come hither, Leonato; what 
was it you told me of to-day, that your niece Beatrice wa: WW 
in love with ſignior Benedick ? a I, 
Cru. O, ay ;——— ſtalk on, ſtalk on, the fowl fit. Wn 
{afide to Pedro.) I did never think that lady would have 
loved any man. = 0 
Low. No, nor I neither; but moſt wonderful, that ſhe WR 
ſhould ſo doat on ſignior Benedick, whom ſhe hath in all nn 
outward behaviours ſeem'd ever to abhor. 5 
Bzx E. Is't poſſible, fits the wind in that corner ? Pr 
5 LAſide. WW 
© Leon. By my troth, my lord, I cannot tell what to think WR ®" 
ef it; but that ſhe loves him with an enraged affection, it 
is paſt the infinite of thought. | | 
PzDpro. May be, ſhe doth but counter ſeit. =_— 


CLavp. Faith, like enough. on 
Lzeon. O God! counterfeit? there nas never counterfeit ſh 


of paſſion came ſo near the life of paſſion, as ſhe diſcove rs it. m 
Pepro. Why, what effects of paſſion ſhews ſhe. 
; CLavd. Bait the hook well, this fiſh will bite. [Afide. ſo 
Lon. What effects, my lord? ſhe will fit you, you ſw 
heard my daughter tell you how. 8 a 
CLavp. She did, indeed. ec 
Pzpro.. How, how, I pray you? you amaze me: [ ſo 
would have thought, her ſpirit had been invincible againſt is 
all aſſaults of affection. | 
Lrox. I would have ſworn, it had. my lord; eſpecially ot 
againſt Benedick. + 
BNE. [afide.] I ſhould think this a gull, but that the 
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white-bearded fellow ſpeaks it; knavery cannot, ſure, hide 


himſelf in ſuch reverence. 
cr aun. He hath ta'en th' infection, hold it up. [afide. 

PzDro, Hath ſhe made her affection known to Benedick ? 

Leon. No, and ſwears ſhe never will; that's her torment. 

CLavup. Tis true, indeed, ſo your daughter ſays: ſhall 
I, ſays ſhe, that have ſo oft encounter'd kim with ſcorn, 
write to him that I love him ? — 5 

Leon. This ſays ſhe now, when ſhe is beginning to write 
to him ; for ſhe'll be up twenty times a night, and there will 
ſhe ſit in her ſmock, *till ſhe have writ a ſheet of paper, 
my daughter tells us all. 

Ciavp. Now you talk of a ſheet of paper, I remember a 
pretty jeſt your daughter told us of. 

Lrox. Oh,—when ſhe had writ it, and was reading it 
over, ſhe found Benedick and Beatrice between the ſheet. 

CLavp. That 

Lrox. O, ſhe tore the letter into a thouſand halfpence; 
rail'd at herſelf, that ſhe ſhould be fo immodeſt, to write ta 
one that, ſhe knew, would flout her: I meaſure him, fays* 
ſhe, by my own ſpirit, for, I ſhould flout him if he writ ta 
me; yea, though I love him, I ſhould. 

CLaup. Then down upon her knees ſhe falls, weepss 
ſobs, beats her heart, tears her hair, prays, curſes ; 
ſweet Benedick! God give me patience ! 

Lzow, She doth, indeed, my daughter ſays ſo; and the 
ecſtacy hath ſo much overborne her, that my daughter is 
ſometime afraid, ſhe will do deſperate outrage to herſelf ; it 
is very true. 

Pepro. It were 155 that Benedick knew of it by ſorne 
ether, if ſhe will not diſcover it. 

Vor. III. D 
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CLavp. To what end? he wouid but make a ſport of ity 
and torment the poor lady worſe. 

Pro. If he ſhould, it were an Alms to hang him; ſhe's 
an excellent ſweet lady, and (oug of all ſuſpicion) ſhe is vir- 
tuous, 

CLavp. And ſhe is exceeding wile. 

Pon. In every thing, but in loving Benedick. 

Lxon. O my lord, wiſdom and blood combating in ſo ten- 
der a body, we have ten proofs to one that blood hath the 
victory; I am ſorry for her, as I have juſt cauſe, being her 

uncle and herguardian. 

Pzdro. I would, ſhe had beſtow'd this dotage on me; I 
would have daff't all other reſpects, and made her half myſelf. 
I pray you tell Benedick of it; and hear what he will ſay, 

Lrox. Were it good, think you? 

CLavp. Hero thinks, ſurely ſhe will die; for ſhe ſays, 
ſhe will die if he love her not, and ſhe will die ere ſhe make 
her love known; and ſhe will die if he woo her, rather 
than ſhe will bate one breath of her accuſtom'd croſſneſs. 

PzpRro. She doth well; if ſhe ſhould make tender of her 
Jove, tis very poflible, he'll ſcorn it: for the man, as you 

know all, hath a contemptible ſpirit. 
C'!e᷑x Avus. He is a very proper man. 

Pzpro. He hath, indeed, a good outward happineſs. 

CLavp. *Fore God, and, in my mind, very wiſe. [wit. 

PzDro, He doth, indeed, ſhew ſome ſparks that are like 

Lrox. AndI take him to be valiant. 

Pzpro. As Hector, I aſſure you; and in the managing 
of quarrels you may ſay he is wiſe ; for either he avoids 
them with great diſcretion, or undertakes them with a chriſ- 
tian- like fear. 


Lon. If he do fear God, he muſt neceſlarily keep peace; 
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f he break the peace, he ought to enter into a quarrel with 
fear and trembling. | 

Pepro. And ſo will he do, for the man doth fear God, 
howſoever it ſeems not in him, by ſome large jeſts he will 
make. Well, I am ſorry for your Niece: ſhall we go ſeek 
Benedick, and tell him of her love ? 

CLavud, Never tell him, my lord? let her wear it out 


' with good counſel. ſout firſt. 


Leon. Nay, that's impoſſible, ſhe may wear her heart 
| PzpRo. Well, we will hear further of it by your daugh- 
ter; let it cool the while, I love Benedick well; and L 
could wiſh he would modeſtly examine himſelf, to ſee how 


much he is unworthy to have ſo good a lady. 


Lrox. My lord, will you walk ? dinner is ready. | 
CLavuD. It he do not dote on her upon this, I will never 


truſt my expectation. [ Aſide, 


Pepro. Let there be the ſame net ſpread for- her, and 
that muſt your daughter and her gentlewomen carry. 
The ſport will be, when they hold an opinion of one ano- 
ther's dotage, and no ſuch matter; that's the Scene that I 
would ſee, which will be merely a dumb ſhow ; let us ſend 
her to call him to dinner. [Aſide.] [Exeunt. 


Sr n X. Benedick advances from the Arbour. 


Brews. This can be no trick, the conference was ſadly 
borne — They have\the truth” of this from Hero; they 


ſeem to pity the lady ; it ſeems, her affections have the full 


bent. Love me! why, it muſt be requited. I hear, how 

I am cenſur'd; they ſay, I will bear myſelf proudly, if IL 

perceive the love come from her; they ſay too, that ſhe will 

rather die than give any ſign of affectien.— I did never 
D 3 | 
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think to marry. muſt not ſeem proud. happy 
are they that hear their detractions, and can put them to 
mending. They ſay, the lady is fair; tis a truth, I can 
bear them witneſs. And virtuous ;—> ='tis ſo, I cannot 
reprove it. And wiſe — but for loving me by my 
troth, it is no addition to her wit nor no great argument 
of her folly ; for I will be horribly in love with her.—I may 
chance to have ſome odd quirks and remnants of wit broken 
on me, becauſe I have rail'd fo long againſt marriage; but 
doth not the appetite alter? a man loves the meat in his 
youth, that he cannot endure in his age. Shall quips any 
ſentences, and theſe paper-bullets of the brain, awe a man 
from the career of his humour? no : the world muſt be 
peopled. When I ſaid, I would die a batchelor, I did not 
think I ſhould live "till I were marry'd. Here comes Bea- 
trice : by this day, ſhe's a fair lady; I do ſpy ſome marks 
of love in her. 


| Enter Beatrice. 

BrarT. Againſt my will, I am ſeat to bid you come in to 
dinner. | | 

Benz. Fair Beatrice, I thank you for your pains. 

BEAT. I took no more pains for thoſe thanks, than you 
take pains to thank me; if it had been painful, 1 would not 
have come. | : | 

Bens. You take pleaſure then in the meſſage. 

BEAT. Yea, juſt ſo much as you may take upon a knife's 
point, and choak a daw withal. You have no ſto- 
mach, ſignior; fare you well. (Exit. 

BZN EZ. Ha! “ againſt my will I am ſent to bid you come 
in to dinner; — there's a double meaning in that. 
took no more pains for thoſe thanks, than you took pains to 
thank me; that is as much as to ſay, any pains that 
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T take for you is as eaſy as thanks. If I do not take pity 
of her, I ama villain ; if I do not love her, I ama Jew; 


I will go get her picture. [Exit, 
ACT Inn. SCENE I. 


Continues in the Orchard. 
Enter Hero, Margaret, and Urſula. 
Hz R Oo. 


OO D Margaret, run thee into the parlour, 
There ſhalt thou find my couſin Beatrice, 
Propoſing with the Prince and Claudio 

Whiſper her ear, and tell her, I and Urſula 

Walk in the orchard, and our whole diſcourſe 

Is ill of her; ſay that thou everheard'(t us 

And bid her ſteal into the pleached Bower, 

Where honey-ſuckles, ripen'd by the Sun, 

Forbid the Sun to enter; like to favourites, 

Made proud by Princes, that advance their pride 

Againſt that power that bred it; there will ſhe hide her, 
To liſten our purpoſe ; this is thy office, 

Bear thee well in it, and leave us alone. 

Max. I'll make her come, I warrant, preſently. 

Exit, 


Hero. Now, Urſula, when Beatrice doth come, 
As we do trace this alley up and down, 
Our talk muſt only be of Benedick ; 
When I do name him, let it be thy part 
To praiſe him more than ever man did merit, 
My talk te thee muſt be, how Benedick 
D 3 
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Ts fick in love with Beatrice ; of this matter 
Is little Cupid's crafty arrow made, 
That only wounds by hear-ſay: now begin. 
Enter Beatrice, running towards the Arbour, 


For look, where Beatrice, like lapwing, runs 

Cloſe by the ground to hear our conference. 
Uns. The pleaſant'ſt angling is to ſee the fiſh 

Cut with her golden oars the ſilver ſtream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait z 

So angle we for Beatrice, who e'en now 

Is couched in the woodbine-coverture; - 

Fear you not my part of the dialogue. 


Hzxc. Then go we near her, that her ear loſe nothing 


Of the falſe-ſweet bait that we lay for it. 
No, truly, Urſula, fhe's too diſdainful; 
I know, her ſpirits are as coy and wild 
As haggards of the rock. 
Uns. But are you ſure, 
That Benedick loves Beatrice ſo entirely? 

HERO. So ſays the Prince, and my new-trothed lord. 

Urs. And did they bid you tell her of it, Madam? 

Hero. They did intreat me to acquaint her of it. 
But I perſuaded them, if they lov'd Benedick, 

To wiſh him wreſtle with affection, 
And never to let Beatrice know of it, 

Uns. Why did you fo ? doth not the Gentleman 
Deſerve as full, as fortunate a bed, 

As ever Beatrice ſhall couch upon? - 

Hero. O God of love! I know, he doth deſerve 
As much as may be yielded to a man : | 
But nature never fram'd a woman's heart 
Of prouder (tuft than that of Beatrice. 
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Piſdain and ſcorn ride ſparkling in her eyes, 
Miſ-prizing what they look on; and her wit 
Values itſelf ſo highly, that to her 
All matter elſe ſeems weak; ſhe cannot love, 
Nor take no ſhape nor project of affection, 
She is ſo ſelf-indeared. 

Uns. Sure, I think ſo; 
And therefore certainly it were not good 
She knew his love, leſt ſhe make ſport at it. 

Hero. Why, you ſpeak truth. I never yet ſaw man, 
How wiſe, how noble, young, how rarely featur'd, 
But ſhe would ſpell him backward ; if fair-fac'd, 
She'd ſwear, the gentleman ſhould be her ſiſter, 

If black, why nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul blot; if tall, a lance ill-headed; 
If low, an Aglet very vilely cut; 

If ſpeaking, why, a vane blown with all winds; 
If filent, why, a block moved with none. 

So turns ſhe every man the wrong fide out, 

And never gives to truth and virtue that, 
Which ſimpleneſs and merit purchaſeth. 

Uns. Sure, ſure, ſuch carping is not commendable, 

Heko. No; for to be ſo odd, and from all faſhions, 
As Beatrice is, cannot be commendable. 

But who dare tell her ſo? if I ſhould ſpeak, 
She'd mock me into air; O, ſhe would laugh me 
Out of myſelf, preſs me to death with wit. 
Therefore let Benedick, like cover'd fire, 
Conſume away ia ſighs, waſte inwardly; 
It were a better death than die with mocks, 
Which is as bad as 'tis to die with tickling. 

Uns. Yet tell her of it; hear what ſhe will ſay, 
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HxRo. No, rather will I go to Benedick, 
And counſel him to fight againſt his paſſion. 
And, truly, I'll deviſe ſome honeſt ſlanders 
To ſtain my couſin with ! one doth not know, 
How much an ill word may impoiſon liking. 

Uns. O, do not do your couſin ſuch a wrong. 

She cannot be ſo much without true Judgment, 
Having ſo ſwift and excellent a wit, 
As ſhe is priz'd to have, as to refuſe 
So rare a gentleman as Benedick. 
Hero. He is the only man in Italy, 
Always excepted my dear Claudio. 

Uns. I pray you, be not angry with me, madam, 
Speaking my fancy; ſignior Benedick, 

For ſhape, for bearing, argument and valour, 
Goes foremoſt in report through Italy. 
Ho. Iadeed, he hath an excellent good name. 

Urs. His excellence did earn it, ere he had it. 
When are you marry'd, madam ? 

HRO. Why, every day —to-morrow——Come, go in, 
I'll ſhew thee ſome attires, and have thy counſel 
Which is the beſt to furniſh me to-morrow. 

Uns. She's lim'd, I warrant you: we have caught her, 

madam. 

HRO. If it prove fo, then loving goes by haps; 
Some Cupids kill with arrows, ſorne with traps. [Exeunt. 

Beatrice, advancing. 
BEAT. What fire is in my ears? can this be true? 
Stand I condemn'd for pride and ſcorn ſo much ? 
Contempt farewel ! and maiden pride, adieu! 
No glory lives behind the back of ſuch. 
And, Benedick, love on, I will requite thee z 
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Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand z 
If thou doſt love, thy kindaeſs ſhall incite thee 
To bind our loves up in a holy band. 
For others ſay, thou doſt deſerve; and J 
Believe it better than reportingly. [Exit. 
ScEgnsx Leonato's houſe. 


Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, Benedick, and Leonato. 


PrDRO. I do but ſtay till your marriage be conſummate, 
and then go I toward Arragon. | 

CL aud. I'll bring you thither, my lord, if you'll vouch- 
ſafe me. 

PzpRo. Nay, that would be as great a foil in the new 
gloſs of your marriage, as to IM a child his new coat, and 
forbid him to wear it. I will only be bold with Benedick 
for his company; for, from the crown of his head to the 
ſole of his foot, he is all mirth; he hath twice or thrice cut 
Cupid's bow- ſtring, and the little hangman dare not ſhook 
at him; he hath a heart as {ound as a bell, and his tongue 
is the clapper; for what his heart thinks, his tongue ſpeaks. 

Bens. Gallants, I am not as I have been. 

Leox. So ſay I, methinks, you are ſadder. 

CLavD. I hope he is in love. | 

PeDRo. Hang him, truant, there's no true drop of blood 
in him, to be truly touch'd with love; if he be ſad, he wants 
money. 

Bene. I have the tooch-ach. 

Pzpro. Draw it. 

Bzve. Hang it. 

CLavup. You muſt hang it firſt, and draw it afterwards, 

Pzpro, What? ſigh for the tooth- ach! 
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Lrox. Which is but a humour, or a worm. 

BENE. Well, every one can maſter a grief, but he that 
has it. 

Cr av. Yet ſay I, he is in love. 

Pp. There is no appearance of fancy in him, unleſs it be 
a fancy that he hath to ſtrange diſguiſes, as to be a Dutch- 
man to-day, a French-man to morrow ; or in the ſhape of 
two countries at once, a German from the waſte downward, 
all flops; and a Spaniard from the hip upward, no doublet: 
Unleſs he have a fancy to this foolery, as it appears he 
hath, he is no fool for fancy, as you would have it appear 
he is. : 

CLavp. If he be not in love with ſome woman, there it 
no believing old ſigns ; he bruſhes his hat o'morning ; what 
ſhould that bode ? 

PepRo. Hath any man ſeen him at the barbers? 

CLavup. No, but the barber's man hath been ſeen with 
him; and the old ornament of his cheek hath already ſtuſt 
tennis balls. 

Lrox. Indeed, he looks younger than he did by the loſs 
of a beard. | | 

Pezpro. Nay, he rubs himſelf with civet; can you ſmell 
him out by that? 

CLaup, That's as much as to ſay, the ſweet youth's in 
love. 

PzpRo. The greateſt note of it is his melancholy. 

Craup. And when was he wont to waſh his face? 

Pzpro. Yea, or to paint himſelf ? for the which, I hear 
what they ſay of him, 

Cr Ap. Nay, but his jeſting ſpirit, which is now ergpt 
into a lute-ſtring and now governed by ſtops —— 
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PepRro. Indeed, that tells a heavy tale for him. Con- 
clude he is in love. 

CLavp. Nay, but I know who loves him. | 

Prp Ro. That would I know too: I warrant, one that 
knows him not. % 

CLavup. Yes, and his ill conditions, and in deſpight of 
all, dies for him. 

PsDpro. She ſhall be buried with her face upwards. 

Bene. Vet this 18. no charm for the tooth- ach. Old 
ſignior, walk aſide with me, I have ſtudy'd eight or nine 
wiſe words to ſpeak to you, which theſe hobby - horſes muſt 
not hear. [Exeunt Benedick and Leonato. 

PrDRO. For my life, to break with him about Beatrice. 

CLavp. 'Tiseven ſo. Hero and Margaret have by this 
time play'd their parts with Beatrice; and then the two 
bears will not bite one another; when they meet. 


SCENE III. Enter Don John. 


Joun, My lord and brother, God fave you. 

PzDpRro. Good den, brother, 

Jon x. If your leiſure ſerv'd, I would ſpeak with you. 

PeD&o. In private? | 

Jon x. If it pleaſe you; Count Claudio may hear; for, 
what I would ſpeak of, concerns him. 

PzDpro. What's the matter? 

Joux. Means your lordſhip to be marry'd to-morrow ? 


[To Claudio. 
Pedro. You know, he does. 


Jonw. 1 know not that, when he knows what I know. 

CLavp. If there be any impediment, I pray you, diſeo- 
Ver it. 

Joux. You may think, I love you not; let that appear 
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hereaſter; and aim better at me by that I now will mani. 
feſt ; for my brother, I think, he holds you well, and in 
dearneſs of heart hath hol p to eſfect your enſuing marriage; 
ſurely, ſuit ill ſpent, and labour ill beſtow'd ! 

Pzpro. Why, what's the matter? 

Joun. I came hither to tell you, and circumſtances ſhor- 
ten'd, (for ſhe hath been too long a talking of) the lady is 
diſloyal. 

CLavp. Who? Hero? 

Jonx. Even ſhe; Leonato's Hero, your Hero, every 
man's Hero. 

. CLavnp. Diſloyal ? 

Jon x. The word is too good to paint out her wicked- 
neſs; I could fay, ſhe were worſe; think you of a worle 
title, and I will fit her to it. Wonder not 'till further war- 
rant! go but with me to-night, you ſhall ſee her chamber- 
window enter'd, even the night before her wedding-day ; it 
you love her, then to-morrow wed her ; but it would bet- 
ter fit your honour to change your mind. 

CLavup. May this be ſo? 

PzDro. I will not think it. — 

Joan. If you dare not truſt that you ſee, confeſs not that 
you know; if you will follow me, I will ſhew you enough; 
and when you have ſeen more and heard more, proceed ac- 
cordingly. 

Cravp. If I ſee any thing to-night why I ſhould not 
marry her to-morrow : in the congregation, where I ſhould 
wed, there will I ſhame her. | 

Pro. And as I wooed with thee to obtain her, I will 
Join with thee to diſgrace her. 

Jonn, LI will diſparage her no farther, till you are wy 
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witneſſes, Bear it coldly but to-night, and let the iſſue ſle ' 
itſelf, 

Pzpro. O day untowardly turned! 

CLavp. O miſchief ſtrangely thwarting ! 

Jonx. O plague right well prevented! 

So you will ſay, when you have ſeen the ſequel. [Exeunk 


ScxnsEg IV. Changes to the ſtreet. 
Enter Dogberry and Verges, with the watch. 


Doc. Are you good men and true? 

Vers. Yea, or elſe it were pity but they ſhould ſuffer 
ſalvation, body and ſoul. i 

Docs. Nay, that were a puniſhment too good for them, 
if they ſhould have any allegiance in them, being choſen for 
the prince's watch. 

Vero, Well, give them their charge, neighbour Dog- 
berry. 

Docs. Firſt, who think you the moſt deſartleſs man te 
be conſtable ? 

1 Warn. Hugh Oatcake, fir, or George Sexcole for 
they can write and read. 

Dos s. Come hither, neighbour Seacole; God hath bleſt 
you with a good name : and to be a well favour'd man is the 
gift of fortune, but to write and read comes by nature. 

2 WaTcn. Both which maſter conſtable 

Doo g. You have: I knew, it would be your anſwer, 
Welt, for your favour, fir, why, give God thanks, and make 
no boaſt of it; and for your writing and reading, let that ap- 
pear when there is no need of ſuch vanity : you are thought 
here to be the moſt ſenſeleſs and fit man for the' conftable of 
the watch, therefore bear you the lanthorn; this is your 
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charge: you ſhall comprehend all vagrom men; you are is 
bid any man ſtand in the prince's name. 

2 WaTcu. How if he will not ſtand ? 

Doe Bn. Why, then take no note of him, but let him go: 
and preſently call the reſt of the watch together, and thank 
God you are rid of a knave. 

Vzrs. If he will not ſtand when he is bidden, he is none 
of the prince's ſubjects. 

Doc B. True, and they are to 4. with none but the 
Prince's ſubjects: you ſhall alſo make no noiſe in the ſtreets; 
for, for the watch to babble and talk is moſt tolerable, aud 
not to be endur'd. 

2 Waren. We will rather ſleep than talk; we knoy 
what belongs to a watch. 

Docs. Why, you ſpeak like an ancient and moſt quiet 
Watchman, for I cannot ſee how ſleeping ſhould offend; Bi 
only have a care that your bills be not ſtolen : well, you ar 
to call at the ale-houſes, and bid them that are drunk ge. 
them to bed. 

2 WaTcn. How if they will not? 9 
. Docs. Why then let them alone 'till they are ſober; i' 
they make you not then the better anſwer, you may ſi, 
they are not the men you took them for. 

2 Watch. Well fir. 

Docs. If you meet a thief, you may ſuſpe& him by 
virtue of your office to be no true man; and for ſuch kind 
of men, the leſs ycu meddle or make with them, why, th: 
more is for your honeſty. 

2 WATCH. If we know him to be a thief, ſhall we not 
lay hands on him? | 
_ Docs. Truly, by your office you may; but, I think, 
they that touch pitch will be defil'd; the moſt peaceabis 
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way fot you, if you take a thief, is, to let him ſhew himſe l 
what he is, and ſteal out of your company. 

Vers. You have been always call'd a merciful man, 
partner. * 

Docs. Truly, I would not hang a dog by my will, mach 
more a man who hath any honeſty in him. 

Vers. If you hear a child cry in the night, you muſt call 
to the nurſe and bid her ſtill it. 

2 WATCH. How if the nurſe be aſleep, and will not hear 
us? | 
Doss. Why, then depart in peace, and let the child wake 
her with crying: for the ewe that will not hear her lamb 
when it baes, will never anſwer a calf when he bleats. 

Vers. "Tis very true. 

Doo B. This is the end of the charge: you, conſtable, 
are to preſent the prince's own perſon; if you meet the 
prince in the night, you may ſtay him. 

Vers. Nay, by'rlady, that, I think, he cannot. 

Dos 8. Five ſhillings to one on't with any man that knows 
the ſtatues, he may ſtay him; marry, not without the prince 
be willing : for, indeed, the waich ought to offend no man; 
and it is an offence to ſtay a man againſt his will. 

Vers. By'rlady, I think, it be fo. 

Docs. Ha, ha, ha! well, maſters, good night; an there 
be any matter of weight chances, call up me; keep your 
fellows counſels and your own, and good night; come, 
neighbour. | 

2 Warez. Well, maſters, we hear our charge; let us 
go fit here upon the church-bench till two, and then all to 
bed. | 

Doo s. One word more, honeſt neighbours, I pray you, 
watch about ſignior Leonato's door, for the wedding, being 
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there to-morrow, there is a great coil to night; adieu be 


vigilant, I beſeech you. [Exeunt Dogberry and Verge: 
Sc rA V. Enter Borachio and Conrade. 


Box A. What! Conrade, — 

WarTcn. Peace, ſtir not. [ Aſide, 

Box A4. Conrade, I ſay! 

Cox. Here, man, I am at thy elbow. 

Bora. Maſs, and my elbow itch'd, I thought there would 
a a ſcab follow. | 

Cox. I will owe thee an anſwer for that, and now for- 
ward with thy tale. 

Box A. Stand thee cloſe then under this 1 for it 
drizzles rain, and I will like a true drunkard, utter all to 
thee. 

Waren. [aſide.] Some treaſon, maſters; yet ſtand cloſe 

Bora. Therefore know, I bave earned of Don John 1 
thouſand ducats. 

Cox, Is it poſſible that 8 ſhould be ſo dear? 

Box a. Thou ſhouldſt rather aſk, if it were poſſible any 
villainy ſhould be ſo rich ? for when rich villains have need 
of poor ones, poor ones may make what price they will. 

Cov. I wonder at it. 

Bon A. That ſhews, thou art unconfirm'd; thou knoweſt, 
* of a doublet or a hat, or a cloak, . 
to a man. 

Con. Yes, it is apparel. 
Bon A. I meaa the faſhion, 
Conn. Yes, the faſhion is the faſhion. 

Box. Tuſh, I may as well ſay, the fool's the fool; but 

ſee'ft thou not what a deformed thief this faſhion is? 
Warcz. I know that DzrormaD ; he bas been & vile 
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thief theſe ſeven years; he goes up and down like a gentle- 
man : I remember his name. | 

Box A. Didſt thou not hear ſome body? 

Cov. No, 'twas the vane on the houſe. 4 

Box A. Seeſt thou not, I ſay, what a deformed thief this 
faſhion is? how giddily he turns about all the hot-bloods 
between fourteen and five and thirty; ſometimes, faſhioning 
them like Pharao's ſoldiers in the reechy painting; ſome- 
times, like the god Bel!'s prieſts in the old church window; 
ſometimes, like the ſhaven Hercules in the ſmirch'd worm- 
eaten tapeſtry, where bis codpiece ſeems as maſly as his 
club. | 

Cov. All this I fee, and fee, that the faſhion wears out 
more apparel than the man; but art not thou thyſelf giddy 
With the faſhion too, that thou halt ſhiſted out of thy tale 
into telling me of the faſhion ? 

Box a. Not ſo neither; but know; that I have to-night 
wooed Margaret, the lady Hero's gentlewoman, by the name 
of Hero; ſhe leans me out at her miſtreſs's chamber-win- 
dow, bids me à thouſand times good night. I tell this tale 
vilely——1 ſhould firſt tell thee, how the prince, Claudio, 


Ind my tnaſter, planted and placed, and poſſeſſed by my mal- 


ter don John, ſaw a far off in the orchard this amiable eu- 
counter. | | 

Con. And thought they, Margaret was Hero? 

Bora. Two of them did, the prince and Claudio; but 
the devil my maſter knew ſhe was Margaret; and partly by 
his oaths, which firſt poſſeſt them, partly by the dark night, 
which did deceive them, but chiefly by my villainy, which, 
did confirm-any flander that don John had made, away went 
Claudio enraged; ſwore, he would meet her as he was ap- 
pointed next morning at the temple, and there before the 
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whole congregation ſhame her with what he ſaw o'er night, 
and ſend her home again without a huſband. 

1 WaTca. We charge you in the prince's name, ſtand. 

2 Warn. Call up the right maſter conſtable; we have 
here recovered the moſt dangerous piece of lechery thatever 
was known 1n the coramon wealth. 

1 WATCH. And one Deformed is one of them; I know 
him, he wears a lock. 

Con. Maſters, maſters, 

2 WaTcn. You'll be made.bring Deformed forth, I war- 
rant you. 

Con. Maſters, 

1 WarTcn. Never ſpeak; we charge you, let us obey 
you to go with us. 

Box A. We are like to prove a goodly commodity, being 
taken up of theſe mens bills. 


Con. A commodity in queſtion, I warrant you. Come, 
we'll obey you. 


Scenes VI. Hero's apartment in Leonato's houſe. 
Enter Hero, Margaret, and Urſula. 
Hero. Good Urſula, wake my couſin Beatrice, and de 
| fire her to riſe, 
Uns. I will, lady. 
HRO. And bid her come hither. 
Urs. Well. [Exit Urſul:, 
Maxs. Troth, I think, your other rabato were better, 
Hero. No, pray thee, good Meg, I'll wear this. 
Mars. By my troth, it's not fo good; and I warrant, 
your couſin will ſay fo. 
Hero. My couſin's a fool, and thou art another,, I'll 
wear none but this, 
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Mars. I like the new tire within excellently, if the 

' hair were a thought browner; and your gown's a moſt rare 
faſhion, i'faith, I ſaw the ducheſs of Milan's gown, that 
they praiſe ſo. 

Hr RO. O, that exceeds, they ſay. 

Mars. By my troth, it's but a night-gown in reſpect of 
yours; cloth of gold and cuts, and lac'd with filver, ſet with 
pearls, down-ſleeves, ſide- ſleeves, and ſkirts, round under» 
borne with a blueiſh tinſel; but for a fine, queint, graceful, 
and excellent faſhion, your's is worth tea on't. 

Hero. God give me joy to wear it, for my heart is ex- 
ceeding heavy 

Max. 'Twill be heavier ſoon by the weight of a min. 

HRO. Fie upon thee, art not aſham'd? 

Max. Of what, lady? of ſpeaking honourably ? is not 
marriage honourable in a beggar ? is not your lord honour- 
able without marriage? I think, you would have me ſay 
(faving your reverence) a huſband. If bad thinking do not 
wreſt true ſpeaking, I'll offend no body; is there any harm 
in the heavier for a huſband? none, I think, if it be the 
right huſband, and the right wife, otherwiſe 'tis light and 
not heavy; aſk my lady Beatrice elſe, here ſhe comes. 


Sc nN VII. Enter Beatrice. 


Hero, Cood morrow, coz. 

BAT. Cood morrow, ſweet Hero. 

Hero, Why, how now ? do you ſpeak in the ſick tune? 

Bear. I am out of all other tune, methinks. 

Mazs. Clap us into Light o' love;“ that goes without 
a burden; do you ſing it, and Ill dance it. 

Bear, Yes, “ Light o love” with your heels; then if 
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your huſband ha ve ſtables enough, you'll look he ſhall lack 


no barns. 
Maxs. O illegitimate conſtruction! I ſcorn that with 
my heels. 
Bear. Tis almoſt ſive o'clock, couſin; tis time you 
were ready. By my troth, I am exceeding ill——hey ho 
Marc. For a hawk, a horſe, or a huſband? 
Bear. For the letter that begins them all, H. 
Mako. Well, if you be not turn'd Turk, there's no more 
failing by the ſtar. 
BeaT. What means the fool, trow ? 
Max. Nothing I, but God ſend every one their heart's 
deſire | 
HE ro. Theſe gloves the count ſent me, they are an ex- 
cellent perfume. 
Bear. I am ſtufft, coufin, I cannot ſmell. 
Mars. A maid, and ſtufft! ere” s goodly catching of 
cold, 
Bear. O, God help me, God help me, how long have 
you profeſt apprehenſion? 
Manx. Ever ſince you left it; doth not my wit become 
me rarely ? 2 
Bear. It is not ſeen enough, you ſhould wear it in your | 
cap By my troth, I am ſick. * 
Man. Get you ſome of this diſtill'd Carduus Benedic- 
tus, and lay it to your 2 it is che only thing for 2 
qualm. 
Hero. There thou prick'ſt her with a thiſtle. 3 
BEAT. Benedictus? why Benedictus? you have ſome 
moral in this Benedictus. | 5 
Marc. Moral? no, by my troth, I have no moral mean- 
ing, I meant plain holy thiſtle : you may think, perchance, 
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that I think you are in love; nay, by'rlady, I am not ſach 
4 fool to think what I liſt; nor I liſt not to think what I 
can; nor, indeed, I cannot think, if I would think my heart 
out with thinking, that you are in love, or that you will be 
in love, or that you can be in love; yet Benedick was ſuch 
another, and now is he become a man; he ſwore, he would 
never marry; and yet now, in deſpight of his heart, he eats 
his meat without grudging; and how you may be converted, 
I know not; but, methinks, you look with your eyes as o- 
ther women do. | 
BrAT. What pace is this that thy tongue keeps? 
Max. Not a falſe gallop. 


Enter Urſula. 


Uns. Madam, withdraw ; the prince, the count, ſignior 
Benedick, don John, and all the gallants of the town, are 
come to fetch you to church. 


Hero, Help to dreſs me, good coz, good Meg, good 
Urſula. [Exeunt. 


Scene VIII. Another apartment in Leonato's houſe. 
Enter Leonato, with Dogberry and Verges. 

Leon. What would you with me, honeſt neighbour, 

Docs. Marry, fir, I would have ſome confidence with 
you, that decerns you nearly. 

Leon. Brief, I pray you; for you ſee, tis a buſy time 
with me. | 

Doc . Marry, this it is, fir. 

VIE. Yes, in truth it is, fir. 

Leon. What is it, my good friends? 

Docs. Goodman Verges, fir, ſpeaks a little of the mat- 
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ter; an old man, fir, and his wits are not ſo blunt, as Cod 
help, I would deſire they were; but, in faith, as $ honeſt as 
the ſkin between his brows. 

Ver. Yes, I 'thank God, I am as honeſt as any man 
living, that is an old man, and no honeſter than I. 

Dos z. Compariſons are odorous: palabras, neighbour 
Verges. 

Lon Neighbours, you are tedious. 

Docs. It pleaſes your worſhip to ſay ſo, but we are the 
poor duke's officers ; but, truly, for mine own part, if I were 
as tedious as a king, I could find in my heart to beſtow it 
all on your worſhip. 

Lgov. All thy tediouſneſs on me, ha? 

Doc B. Yea, and 'twere a thouſand times more than 'tis, 
for I hear as good exclamation on your worſhip as of any 
man in the city; and tho' I be but a poor man, I am glad 
to hear it. | 

VRG. And fo * I. 

Lon. I would fain know what you have to ſay. 

Vers. Marry, fir, our watch to night, excepting your 
worſhip's preſence, hath ta'en a couple of as arrant knaves 
as any in Meſſina. ö 

Docs. A good old man, ſir; he will be talking, as they 
fay ; when the age is in, the wit is out; God help us, it is 
a world to ſee well ſaid, i'faith, neighbour Verges—well, 
he's a good man; an two men ride an horſe, one muſt ride 
behind—an honeſt ſou], i'faith, fir, by my troth he is, as 
ever broke bread, but God is to be worſhip'd; all men are 
not alike, alas, good neighbour ! _ 

Lrox. Indeed, neighbour, he comes too ſhort of you. 

Docs. Giſts, that God gives. 

Loox. I muſt leave you. 
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Docs. One word, ſir; our watch have, indeed, compre- 
hended two auſpicious perſons ; and we would have them 
this morning examin'd before your worſhip. 

Leon. Take their examination yourſelf, and bring it me; 
I am now in great haſte, as may appear unto you. 

Dos B. It ſhall be ſuffigance. 

Leon, Drink ſome wine ere you go: fare you well. 


Enter Meſſenger. 


Mrss. My lord, they ſtay for you to give your daughter 
to her huſband. a 

L;zon. I'll wait upon them. I am ready. [Exit Leonato. 

Docs. Go, good partner, go get you to Francis Seacoale, 
bid him bring his pen and inkhorn to the jail; we are now 
to examine thoſe men. 

Vzrxs. And we muſt do it wiſely, - 

Docs. We will ſpare for no wit, I warrant; here's That 
[touching his forehead] ſhall drive ſome of them to a non- 
come. Only get the learned writer to ſet down our excom- 
munication, and meet me at the Jail. | [Exeunt. 


ACT IV. SCENE I, 


A Cavan cn, 


Enter D. Pedro, D. John, Leonato, Friar, Claudio, Benedick, 
Hero, and Beatrice. 


LExoONATO, 
OME, friar Francis, be brief, only to the plain form 
of marriage, and you ſhall recount their particular du- 
ties afterwards. 
Fzxiar. You come hither, my lord, to marry this lady? 
CLavup. No. 
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Leovw. To be marry'd to her, Friar. You come to marry 
her. 

Friar. Lady, you come hither to be marry'd to this 

Count. 
Heno. I do. 
Fx1as. If either of you keew any inward impediment 
why you ſhould not be conjoin'd, I charge you on your 
ſouls to utter it. 
CLavp. Know you any, Hero? 
Hero. None, my lord. 
Fz1ar. Know you any, Count? 
Leon. I dare make his anſwer, none. 
CLavp, O what men dare do! what men may do | what 
Men daily do | not knowing what they do! 
Beve. How now! Intetjections? why, then ſome be of 
laughing, as, ha, ha, he! 
.Cravp. Stand thee by, friar ; father, by your leave, 
Will you with free and unconſtrained foul 
Give me this maid your daughter ? 
Lon. As freely, ſon, as God did give her me. 
CLavD. And what have I to give you back, who e worth 
May counterpoiſe this rich and precious gift ? 
Pepro. Nothing unleſs you render her again. 
CL avp. Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankfulaeſs: 
There, Leonato, take her back again; 
Give not this rotten orange to your friend. 
She's but the ſign and ſemblance of her honour L 
Behold, how like a maid ſhe bluſhes here! 
O, what authority and ſhew o *truth | 

Can cunning fin cover itſelf withal ! 

Comes not that blood, as modeſt evidence, 

To witneſs ſimple virtue? would you not ſwear, 
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3 All you that ſee her, that ſhe were a maid, ' 
„ thele exterior ſhews ; but ſhe is none; 
3 4 knows the heat of a luxurious bed; 
cr bluſh is guiltineſs, not modeſty. 
Leon. What do you mean, my lord? 
CLavuD, Not to be marry'd, 
ot knit my ſoul to an approved wanton. 
ros. Dear my lord, if you in your own approoof 
Have vanquiſh'd the reſiſtance of her youth, 
nd made defeat of her virginity [her, 
SS Cravp. I know what you would fay. If I have known 
You'll ſay, ſhe did embrace me as a huſband, 
| WA nd ſo extenuate the forehand ſin. 
No, Leonato, | 
Tl never tempted her with word too large; 
3 But, as a brother to his ſiſter, ſhew'd 
haqhful ſincerity, and comely love. 
= Hero. And ſeem'd | ever otherwiſe to you ? 
WF Cravp. Out on thy ſeeming! I will write againſt it: 
Vou ſeem to me as Dian in her orb, 
Vs chaſte as is the bud ere it be blown: 
WB ot you are more intemperate in your blood 
ban Venus, or thoſe pamper'd animals 
2 That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. 
xxo. ls my lord well, that he doth ſpeak ſo wide? 
Leon. Sweet prince, why ſpeak not you? 
= P:Dpro. What ſhould I ſpeak ? 
land diſhonour'd, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common ſtale. 
Leov. Are theſe things ſpoken, or do I but dream? 
Jon x. Sir, they are ſpoken, and theſe things are true, 
Brxz. This looks not like a auptial, 
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HzO. True! O God! 
'CLavp. Leonato, ſtand I here? 
Is this the Prince? is this the Prince's brother? 
Is this ſace Hero's ? are our eyes our own ? 
Leon, All this is ſo; but what of this my lord? 


CLavp. Let me but move one queſtion to your daughter, 


And, by that ſatherly and kindly power 
you have in her, bid her anfwer truly. 
Lzov. I charge thee do fo, as thou art my child. 
Hzro. O God defend me, how am I beſet ! 
What kind of catechizing call you this ? 
CLavp. To make you anfwer truly to your name. 
HRO. Is it not Hero? who can blot that name 
With any juſt reproach ? 
Craup. Marry, that can Hero; 
Hero herſelf can blot out Hero's virtue. 
What man was he talk'd with you yeſternight 
Out at your window betwixt twelve and one ? 
Now, if you are & maid, anſwer to this. 
Hz o. I talk'd with no man at that hour, my lord. 
Pepro. Why, then you are no maiden. Leonato, 
IT am forry, you muſt hear; upon mine honour, 
Myſelf, my brother, and this grieved Count 
Did ſee her, hear her, at that hour laſt night, 
Talk with-#'ruffian at her chamber window); 
Who hath, indeed, moſt like a liberal villain 
| Confeſs'd the vile encounters they have had 
A thouſand times in ſecret. 


Jon x. Fie, fie, they arenot to be nam'd, my Lord, 


Not to be fpoken of; 
here is not chaſtity enough in language, 


Do | 


Without offence, to utter them: thus, pretty lady, 
I am ſorry for thy much miſgovernment. 
CLavup. O Hero ! what a hero hadſt thou been, 
If half thy outward graces had been plac'd 
About the thoughts and counſels of thy heart ? 
But fare thee well, moſt foul, moſt fair ! farewel, 
Thou pure impiety, and impious purity ! 
For thee I'll lock up all the gates of love, 
And on my eyelids ſhall conjecture hang, 
To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm 
And never ſhal! it more be gracious. 
Lrox. Hath no man's dagger here a point for me? 
BeaT. Why, how now, couſin, wherefore fink you down? 
Jon x. Come, let us go; theſe things, thus come to light, 
Smother her ſpirits up. | 
ſExeunt D. Pedro, D. John and Claud. 
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Bexe. How doth the lady? 
BzaT. Dead, I think; help, uncle. 
Hero! why, Hero! uncle! ſignior Benedick ! Priar ! 
Leon. O fate ! take not away thy heavy hand; 
Death is the faireſt cover for her ſhame, 
That may be wiſh'd for. | 
Bear. How now, couſin Hero? 
Farrar, Have comfort, Lady. 
Lrox. Doſt thou look up? 
Frtan. Yea, wherefore ſhould ſhe not? 
Leon, Wherefore? why, doth not every earthly thing 
Cry ſhame upon her ? could ſhe here deny 
The ſtory that is printedin her blood ? 
Do not live, Hero, do not ope thine eyes ; 
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For did I think, thon wouldſt not quickly die, 
Thought I, thy ſpirits were ſtronger than thy ſhames, 
Myſelf would on the rereward of reproaches 
Strike at thy life. Griev'd I, I had but one? 
Chid [for that at frugal nature's frame? 
I've one too much by thee, Why had Tone ?- 
Why ever waſt thou lovely in mine eyes ? 
Why had I not, with charitable hand, 
Took up a beggar's iſſue at my gates? 
Who ſmeered thus, and mir'd with intamy, 
I might have ſaid, no part of it is mine 
This ſhame derives itſelf from unknown loins. 
Bet mine, and mine I lov'd, and mine I prais'd, 
Apgd mine that I was proud on, mine ſo much, 
That I myſelf was to myſelf not mine, 
Valuing of her; why, ſhe, O, the is fall'n 
Into a pit of ink, that the wide ſea 
Hath drops too few to waſh her clean again, 
And ſalt too little, which may ſeaſon give 
To her foul tainted fleſh ! 
Ben. Sir, fir, be patient; 
For my part, I am ſo attir'd in wonder, 
I know not what to ſay. 
BAT. O, on my ſoul, my couſin is bely d. 
\ Bexs. Lady, were you her bedfellow laſt night ? 
Baar. No, truly, not; altho' until laſt night 
] have this twelvemonth been her bedfellow, 


Lon. Confirm'd, confirm'd ! O, that is ſtronger made, 


Which was before barr'd up with ribs of iron. 
Would the two Princes lie ? and Claudio lie? 
Who lov'd her ſo, that, ſpeaking of her foulneſs, 
Waſk'd it with tears? hence from her, let her die. 
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Fzx1anx. Hear me a little. 
For I have only been filent fo long, 
And given way unto this courſe of fortune, 
By noting of the lady. I have mark'd / * 
A thouſand bluſhing apparitions 
To (tart into her face; a thouſand innocent ſhames 
In angel whiteneſs bear away thoſe bluſhes : 
And in her eye there hath appear'd a fire, 
To burn the errors that theſe Princes hold 
Againſt her maidentruth. Call me a fool, 
| Truſt not my reading, nor my obſervations, 
Which with experimental ſeal do warrant 
The tenour of my book; truſt not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 
If this ſweet lady lie not guiltleſs here 
Under ſome biting error. 
Leow. Friar, it cannot be; 
Thou ſeeſt, that all the grace, that ſhe hath left, 
Is, that ſhe will not add to her damnation 
A ſin of perjury ; ſhe not denies it: 
Why ſeck'ſt thou then to cover with excuſe 
That, which appears in proper nakedneſs? 
Friar. Lady, what man is he you are accus'd of? 
. Hzrxo. They know, that do accuſe me; 1 know none: 
If I know more of any man alive, 
Than that which maiden modeſty doth warrant, 
Let all my fins lack mercy ! O my father, 
Prove you that any man with me convers'd 
At hours unmeet, or that I yeſternight 
Maintain'd the change of words with any creature, 
Refuſe me, hate me, torture me to death, 


Fzias, There is ſome ſtraoge miſpriſion in the Princes, 
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Benz. Two of them have the very bent of honouty 
And if their wiſdoms be miſ- led in this, 
The practice of it lives in John the baſtard, 
Whole ſpirits toil inframe of villanies. 

Lrox. I know not: if they ſpeak but truth of her, 
Theſe hands ſhall tear her; if they wrong her honour, 
The proudeſt of them ſhall well hear of it. 

Time hath not yet ſo dry'd this blood of mine, 
Nor age ſo eat up my invention, 
Nor fortune made ſuch havock of my means, 
Nor my bad life reſt me ſo much of friends, 
But they ſhall find awak*'d, in fuch a kind, 
Both ſtrength of-limb, and policy of mind, 
Ability in means, and choice of friends, 
To quit me of them thoroughly. 
FRIAR. Pauſe a while, 
And let my counſel ſway you in this caſe. 
Yo ur daughter here the Princes left for dead; 
Let her awhile be ſecretly kept in, 
And publiſh it, that ſhe is dead, indeed : 
Maintain a mourning oſtentation, 
And on your family's old Monument 
Hang mournful Epitaphs, and do all rites 
Thatappertain unto #burial. 
Leon. What ſhall become of this? what will this do. 
Fz1anr.. Marry, this, wel! carry'd, ſhall on her behalf. 
Change ſlander to remorſe ; that is fome good : 
But not for that dream 1 on this ſtrange courſe, 
But on this travail look for greater birth: 
She dying, as it muſt be ſo maintain'd, 
Upon the inſtant that ſhe was accus'd, 
Shall be lamented, pity'd, and excus'd, 
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Of every hearer : for it fo falls out, 

That what we have we prize not to the worth, 

Whiles we enjoy it: but being lack'd and loſt, 

Why, then we reck the value ; then we find 

The virtue that poſſeſſion would not ſhew us 

Whilſt it was ours; ſo will it fare with Claudio; 

When he ſhall hear ſhe dy'd upon his words, 

Th' idea of her life ſhall ſweetly creep 

Into his ſtudy of imagination, 

And every lovely organ of her life 

Shall come apparel'd in more precious habit; 

More moving, delicate, and full of life, 

Into the eye and proſpect of his ſoul, 

Than when ſhe liv'd indeed. Then ſhall be mourn, 

If ever love had intereſt in his liver, 

And wiſh, he had not fo accuſed her; 

No, though he thought his accuſation true : 

Let this be fo, and doubt not, but ſucceſs 

Will faſhion the event in better ſhape 

Than I can lay it down in likelihood. 

But if all aim but this be levell'd falſe, 

The ſuppoſition of the lady's death 

Will quench the wonder of her infamy. | 

And, if it ſort not well, you may conceal her, 

As veſt befits her wounded reputation, 

In ſome recluſive and religious life, 

Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and injuries. 
Bens. Signio : Leonato, let the friar adviſe you. 

And though you know, my inwardneſs and love 

Is very much unto the Peince and Claudio, 

Yet, by mine honour, I will deal in this 

As ſecretly and juſtly as your foul 
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Should with your body. 
Lzow. Being that I flow in grief, 
The ſmalleſt twine may lead me. 


Fr1an. Tis well conſented, preſentiy away; 
For to ſtrange ſores, ſtrangely they ſtrain the cure. 
Come, lady, die to live; this wedding day, 
Perhaps, is but prolong'd : have patience and endure. 
Exe unl. 


Sonim n III. Manent Benedick and Beatrice. 


Bay. Lady Beatrice, have you wept all this while ? 

BzaT. Vea, and I will weep a while longer. 

BRB. I will not deſire that. 

Br ar. You have no reaſon, I do it freely. 

BNE. Surely, I do believe, your fair couſin is wrong'd. 

BEAT. Ah, how much might the man deſerve of me, that 
would right her ? 

BENE. Is there any way to ſhew ſuch friendſhip ? 

BEAT. A very even way, but no ſuch friend. 

Benz. May a man do it? 

Bear. It is a man's office, but not your's, 

Bens. I do love nothing in the world fo well as you z It 
mot that ſtrange ? 


BraT. As ſtrange as the thing I know not; it were 2 


poflible for me to ſay, I loved nothing ſo well as you; but 
believe me not; and yet [I lie not; I confeſs nothing, nor r | 
deny nothing. I am ſorry for my couſin. 

BZE. By my ſword, Beatrice. thou lov'ſt me. 

Bzar. Do not ſwear by it, and eat it. 
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BYE. I will ſwear by it that · you love me; and | will 
make him eat it, that ſays, I love you not. 

BEAT. Will you not eat your word? -..{ - 

Bens. With no ſauce that can de devis'd to itz I proteſt, 
I love thee. 

BzaT. Why then, God forgive me. 

BNE. What offence, ſweet Beatrice? 

BIA r. You have ſtay'd me in a happy hour; I was about 
to proteſt, I lov'd you. 

BENE. And do it with all thy heart. 

BeAT, love you with ſo much of my heart, that none 
is left to proteſt. 

Bens. Come, bid me do any thing for thee. 

Bear. Kill Claudio. 

BNE. Ha ! not for the wide world. 

BAT. You kill me to deny; farewel. 

Bene. Tarry, ſweet Beatrice. | 

Bear. I am gone, tho' I am here; there is no love in 
you ; nay, I pray you, let me go. 

Bx vx. Beatrice, | 

Brar. In faith, I will go. 

Benz. We'll be friends firſt. E SY 

Bear. You dare eaſier be friends with me, than fight 
with mine enemy. 

Bene, Is Claudio thine enemy? 

Bear. Is he not approved in the height a villain, that 
hath flander'd, ſcorn'd, diſhonour'd my kinſwoman ! O, that 
I were a man ! what! bear her in hand until they come to 
take hands, and then with publick accuſation, uncover'd 
ander, unmitigated rancour---Q God, that I were à man l 
I would eat his heart in the market-place, 


Bene, Hear me, Beatrice. 
Vo . III. "IF 
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Bens. Nay, l 

Br Ar. Sweet Hero! ſhe is wrong'd, ſhe is oY ſhe 
is undone. 

BNE. Beat 

Bear. Princes and Counts! ſurely, a princely teſtimony, 
2 goodly count - cornfect, a ſweet gallant, ſurely ! O that I 
were a man for his ſake! Or that I had any friend would 
be a man for my ſake! but manhood is melted into curte- 
fles, valour into compliment, and men are only turned into 
tongue, and trim ones too; he is now as valiant as Hercu- 
les, that only tells a lye, and fwears it: I cannot be a man 
with wiſhing, therefore I will die a woman with grieving. 

Bene. Tarry, good Beatrice; by this hand, I love thee, 

BEAT. Uſe it for my love ſome other my than ſwearing 
by it. 
BvR. Think you in your ſoul, the Count Claudio hath 
wrong'd Hero ? - 

Bear. Yea, as ſure as I have a thought or a ſoul. 

BENE. Enough, I am engag'd; I will challenge him, 
I will kiſs your hand, and ſo leave you; by this hand, Clau- 
dio ſhall render me a dear account ; as you hear of me, ſo 
think of me; go comfort your couſin; I muſt ſay, ſhe is 
dead, and fo farewel. [Exeunt. 


ScrxeE IV. Changes to a priſon. 


Enter Dogberry, Verges, Borachio, Conrade, the Tows 
Clerk and Sexton in gowns. 
T. Cr. Is our whole diſſembly appear'd ? 
DosGs. O, a ſtool and a cuſhion for the ſexton ! 
Sex, Which be the malefaQors ? 
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VerG. Marry, that am I and my partner. 

Docs. Nay, that's certain, we have the exhibition to 
Examine. 

Sex. But which are the offenders that are to be exa- 

min'd ? let them come before maſter conſtable. 

To, CL. Vea, marry, let them come before me; what is 
your name, friend ? 

Bo x A. Borachio. | 

To. CL. Pray, write down, Borachio. Yours, firrah ? 

Cons. I am a gentleman, fir, and my name is Conrade. 

To. CL, Write down, maſter Gentleman Conrade; ma- 
ſters, do you ſerve God ? 

BoTn, Yea, ſir, we hope. 

To CL. Write down, that they hope they ſerve God : 
and write God firſt : for God defend, but God ſhould go be- 
fore ſuch villains---Maſters, it is proved already that you 
are little better than falſe knaves, and it will go near to be 
| thought ſo ſhortly ; how anſwer you for yourſelves 4 

Con R. Marry, fir, we ſay, we are none. 

To. CL. A marvellous witty fellow, I aſſure you, but I 
will go about him. Come you hither, firrah, a word in 
your ear ſir; I ſay to you, it is thought you are both falſe 
knaves. 

Box a. Sir, I ſay to you, we are none; 

To. CL. Well, ſtand aſide ; fore God, E in 
a tale; have you writ down, that they are none ?; 

Sex, Maſter town clerk, you go not the way to examine, 
you muſt call the watch that are their accuſers. 

To CL. Yea, marry, that's the deſteſt way, let the watch 
come forth; maſters, I charge you in the prince's name ac- 
cuſe theſe men, 
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4 Enter Watchmen. gas. 

1 Waren. This man ſaid, fir, that Don John dhe 
prince's brother was a villain. 

To. CL. Write down, prince John a villain; why this is 
flat perjury, to call a prince's brother villain. 

Box a. Maſter town clerk GY 

To. CL. Pray thee, fellow, Peace 3 I do not like thy 
look, I promiſe thee, 

Sex. What heard you him ſay elſe ? 

2 Warn. Marry, chat he had receiv'd a thouſand ducats 
of Don John, for accuſing the lady Hero wrongfully. 

To. CL. Flat burglary, as ever was committed. 

Do q. Vea, by th' maſs, that it is. 

Sex. What elſe, fellow > 

I WaTcn. And that Count Claudio did mean, upon his ; 
words, to diſgrace Hero before the whole aſſembly, and not 
marry her. | 

To. CL. O villain! thou wilt be cotidemn'd into ever- 
laſting redemption for this. 

Stx. What elſe 3 

2 WaTcu. This is all. 

Sex. And this is more, maſters, chan you can deny, 
Prince John is this morning ſecretly ſtol'n away: Hero was 
in this manner accus'd, and in this very manner refus'd, and 


upon the grief of this ſuddenly dy'd. Maſter Conſtable, | 
let theſe men be bound and brought to Leonatoz I will go 
before, and ſhew him their examination. [Exit. 


Docs. Come, let them be opinion'd. 

St x. Let them be in hand. 

Cox x. Off, Coxcomb. 

Doo. God's my life, where's the Sexton ? let hin 
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-write down the prince's officer Coxcomb: come, bind them. 
thou naughty varlet.— 

Cox Rx. Away! you are an aſs, you gre an aſ 

Doo. Doſt thou not ſuſpect my place? doſt thou not 
ſuſpect my years? O that he were here to write me down 
an aſs ! but, maſters, remember, that I am an aſs; though it 
be not written down, yet forget not that I am an aſs ; no, 
thou villain, thou art full of piety, as ſhall be proved upon 
thee by good witneſs; I am a wiſe fellow, and which is 
more, an officer; and which is more, an houſholder; and 
which is more, as pretty a piece of fleſh as any in Meſſina, 
and one that knows the law; go to, and a rich fellow e- 
nough ; go to, and a fellow that hath had loſſes; and one 
that hath two gowns, and every thing handſome about him; 
bring him away; O, that I had been writ down an aſs 
[Exeunt, 


ACT SOUNEMSE 
Before Leonato's Houſe, 
Enter Leonato and Antonio. 


AxNTONTIo. 


TF you go on thus, you will kill yourſelf; 
And ' tis not wiſdom thus to ſecond grief 

Againſt yourſelf, 

Leov. I pray thee, ceaſe thy counſel, 
Which falls into mine ears as profitleſs 
As water in a ſieve ; give not me counſel, 
Nor let no comforter delight mine ear, 
But ſuch a one whoſe wrongs do ſuite with mige. 
Bring me a father that ſo lov'd his child, 
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Whoſe joy of her is overwhelm'd like mine, 
And bid him ſpeak of patience ; 

Meaſure his woe the length and breadth of mine, 
And let it anſwer every ſtrain for ſtrain : 

As thus for thus, and ſuch a grief for ſuch, 


lineament, branch, ſhape and form. 
ſuch a one will ſmile and ſtroke his beard, 


nd, ſorrow wag ! cry; hem, when he ſhould groan ; 
Patch grief with proverbs ; make misfortune drunk 
With candle-waſters ; bring him yet to me, 
And I of him will gather patience. 
But there is no ſuch man; for, brother, men 
Can counſel, and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themſelves not feel; but taſting it, 
Their counſel turns to paſſion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage; 
Fetter ſtrong madneſs in a filken thread; 
Charm each with air, and agony with worde. 
No, no; 'tis all men's office to ſpeak patience 
To thoſe, that wring under the load of ſorrow; 
But no man's virtue, nor ſufficiency, 
To be ſo moral, when he ſhall endure 
The like himſelf; therefore give me no counſel ; 
My griefs cry louder than advertiſement, 
ANT, Therein do men from children nothing differ, 
Lzovw. I pray thee, peace; I will be fleſh and blood; 
For there was never yet philoſopher, 
That could endure the tooth-ach patiently ; 
However they have writ the ſtyle of gods, 
And made a piſh at chance and ſufferance. 
ANT, Vet bend not all the harm upon yourſelf ; 
Make thoſe, that do offend you, ſuffer too, 
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Lion. There thou ſpeak'ſt reaſon ; mays. I will do ſo. 
My ſoul doth tell me, Hero is bely d; 
And that ſhall Claudio know, ſo ſhall the prince; 
And all of them, that thus diſhonour her. 


ScENE II. Enter Don Pedro, and Claudio. 


Ax r. Here comes the prince and Claudio haſtily. 
PrpRxo. Good den, good den. 
CLavp. Good day to both of you. 
LzoNn. Hear you, my lords? 
Pro ko. We have ſome haſte, Leonato. 
LzoN. Some baſte, my lord! well, fare you ya a... 
lord. 
Are you ſo haſty now? well, all is one. 
Pezpro. Nay, do not quarrel with us, good old man. 
Av r. If he could right himſelf with quarrelling, 
Some of us would lye low. 
CLlaupD. Who wrongs him? 


Leon. Marry, thou doſt wrong me, thou diſſembler, 


Nay, never lay thy hand upon thy ſwgrd, [thou ! 
I fear thee not. 

CLavp, Marry, beſhrew my hand, 
If it ſhould give your age ſuch cauſe of fear; 
In faith, my hand meant nothing to my ſword. 

Lzown. Tuſh, tuſh, man, never fleer and jeſt at me; 
I'peak not like a dotard, nor a fool; 
As, under privilege of age, to brag 
What I have done being young, or what would do, 
Were I not old: know, Claudio, to thy head, 
Thou haſt ſo wrong*d my innocent child and me, 
That I am forc'd to lay my reverence by 
And, with grey hairs, and bruiſe of many days 
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Do challenge thee to tryal of z man; 

I ſay, thou haſt bely'd mine innocent child, 

Thy ſlander hath gone through and through her heart, 
And ſhe lyes bury'd with her anceſtors, 

O, in a tomb where never ſcandal ſlept, 

Save this of hers, fram'd by thy villainy! 

CLavv. My villainy! | 

Lrox. Thine, Claudio; thine, I ſay. 

PzDRo. You ſay not right, old man. 

Lrox. My lord, my lord, 

I'll prove it on his body, if he dare; 
Deſpight his nice fence and his active practice, 
His May of youth, and bloom of luſtyhood. 
CLavp. Away, I will not have to do with you. 
Lzow. Canſt thou ſo daffe me? thou haſt kill'd my 
child; 
If thou kill'ſt me, boy, thou ſhalt kill a man. 

Ax r. He ſhall kill two of us, and men indeed; 
But that's no matter, let him kill one firſt ; | 
Win me and wear me; let him anſwer me; 

Come, follow me, boy; come, boy, follow me; 
Sir, boy, I'll whip you from your foining fence 
Nay, as I am a gentleman, I will. 

Lzov. Brother, 
Ax r. Content yourſelf ; God knows, I lov'd my niece; 
And ſhe is dead, ſlander'd to death by villains, 

That dare as well anſwer a man, indeed, 
As I dare take a ſerpent by the tongue. 
Boys, apes, braggarts, jacks, milkſops! 

Lzon. Brother Anthony— 

Ax r. Hold you content; what, man? I know them, 
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And what they weigh, even to the utmoſt ſcruple : 
Scambling, out-facing, faſhion mongring boys, 
That lye, and cog, and flout, deprave and ſlander, 
Go antickly and ſhow an outward hideouſneſs, 
And ſpeak off half a dozen dangerous words, 
How they might hurt their enemies, if thep-durſt ; 
And this is all. | 
Lrox. But, brother Anthony. 
Arr. Come, tis no matter: 
Do not you meddle, let me deal in this. 
Prpxo. Gentlemen both, we will not wake your pa- 
tience | | 
My heart is ſorry for your daughter's death 
But, on my honour, ſhe was charg'd with nothing 
But what was true, and very full of proof. 
Leon. My lord, my lord 
PzDRo. I will not hear you. 
LzoNn. No! come, brother, away, I will be heard. 
ANT. And, ſhall, or ſome of us will ſmart for it. 
Exit ambo. 


ScEewNneE III. Enter Benedick. 


PrDRo. See, ſee, here comes the man we went to ſeek. 

CrAup. Now, ſignior, what news? 

Bx. Good day, my lord. 

Prpxo. Welcome, ſignior, you are almoſt come to part 
almoſt a fray, 

Crap. We had like to have had our two noſes ſnapt 
off with two old men without teeth. 

Pzpro, Leonato and his brother; what think'ſt thou? 
had we fought, I doubt, we ſhould have been too young for 
them. 
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Bzws. In a falſe quarrel, there is no true valour: 1 
came to ſeek you both, 
CLavp, We have ene thee; for 


we are high-proof melancholy, and would fain have it 


deaten away : wilt thou uſe thy wit ? 

Bens. It is in my ſcabbard; ſhall I draw it? 

PzDro. Doſt thou wear thy wit by thy fide? 

CLavp. Never any did ſo, though very many have been 
beſide their wit. I will bid thee draw, as we do the min- 
ſtrels; draw, to pleaſure us. 

PzDRo. As I am an honeſt man, he looks pale: art 
thou ſick or angry ? 

Crap. What? courage, man: what tho? care kill'd a 
cat, thou haſt mettle enough in thee to kill care. 

BENE. Sir, I ſhall meet your wit in the career, if you 
charge it againſt me——1 pray you, chuſe another ſubjeQ. 

CLavp. Nay then give him another . this laſt was 
broke croſs. 

PzpRo. By this light, he changes more and more: I 
think, he be angry, indeed. 

CLavD. If he be, he knows how to turn his girdle. 

Bens. Shall I ſpeak a word in your ear? | 

CLavp. God bleſs me from a challenge ! 

Bx NR. You are a villain; I jeſt not. I will make it 
good how you dare, with what you dare, and when you 
dare. Do me right, or I will proteſt your cowardiſe. You 
have kill'd a ſweet lady, and her death ſhall fall heavy on 
you. Let me hear from you. 

CLavp. Well, I will meet you, ſo I may have good 

PzDRo. What a feaſt ? [cheer. 

Cz xvp. Tfaith, I thank him; he has bid me to a calf's 
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head and a capon, the which if I do not carve moſt curiouſly, 
ſay, my knife's naught. Shall I not find a woodcock too > 

Bens. Sir, your wit ambles well; it goes eaſily. 

PeDRo. I'll tell thee, how Beatrice prais'd thy wit the 
other day: I ſaid, thou hadſt a fine wit; right, ſays ſhe, a 
fine little one; no, ſaid I, a great wit; juſt, ſaid ſhe a great 
groſs one; nay, ſaid I, a good wit; juſt, ſaid ſhe, it hurts 
no body; nay, ſaid I, the gentleman is wiſe ; certain, ſaid 
ſhe, a wiſe gentleman ; .nay, ſaid I, he hath the tongues 3 
that I believe, ſaid ſhe, for he ſwore a thing to me on Mon- 
day night, which he forſwore on Tueſday morning; there's 
a double tongue, there's two tongues. Thus did ſhe an 
hour together tranſ{-ſhape thy particular virtues; yet, at 
laſt, ſhe concluded with a ſigh, thou waſt the propereſt man 
in Italy. 

CLavp. For the which ſhe wept heartily; and ſaid, ſhe 
car'd not. 

PrDRo. Yea, that ſhe did; but yet for all that, and if 
ſhe did not hate him deadly, ſhe would love him dearly ; 
the old man's daughter told us all. | 

CLavp. All, all; and pagan, God 2 him when 
« he was hid in the garden.“ | 

Prpro. But when ſhall we ſet the ſavage bull's horas 
on the ſenſible Benedick's head ? 

CLavp, Vea, and text underneath, Here dwells Bene- 
dick-the married man ? 

Bene. Pare you well, boy, you know my mind ; I will 
leave you now to your goflip-like humour; you break 
Jeſts as braggarts do their blades, which, God be thank'd, 
hurt not. My lord, for your many courteſies, I thank you; 
I muſt diſcontinue your company; your brother, the baſ- 
tard, is fled from Meflina; you have among you kill'd 2 
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Tweet and innocent lady. For my lord lack-beard there, he 
and I ſhall meet; and till then, peace be with him. 
| [Exit Benedick. 

Prpro. He is in earneſt. 

CLavp. In moſt profound earneſt, and, I'll warrant 
Fon, for the love of Beatrice. 

Pro. And hath challeng'd thee ? 

CLavp. Moſt ſincerely. 

Pzpro. What a pretty thing man is, when he goes in 
His doublet and hoſe, and leaves off his wit ! 


Sen IV. Enter Dogberry, Verges, Conrade and 
- Borachio guarded. 
CLavp. He is then a giant to an ape; but then is an 
ape a doctor to ſuch a man. 
Pro. But, ſoft you, let me ſee, pluck up my heart and 
be ſad ; did he not ſay my brother was fled ? 

Doo. Come, you, fir; if juſtice cannot tame you, ſhe 
thall ne'er weigh more reaſons in her ballance 3 nay, an 
you be a curſing hypocrite once, you muſt be look'd to. 

PezDRo. How now, two of my brother's men bound? 
Borachio, one ? 

CLavp. Hearken after their 8. my lord. 

PD RO. Officers, what offence have thefe men done ? 

Docs. Marry, fir, they have committed falſe report; 
moreover, they have ſpoken untruths; ſecondarily, they are 
flanders; fixthly and laſtly, they have bely'd a lady; 


thirdly, they have verify'd unjuſt things; and, to conclude, 


they are lying knaves. 
PezDRo. Firſt, I aſk thee what they have done; thirdly, 
I aſk thee what's their offence ; fixthly and laſtly, why they 
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are committed; and to conclude, what you lay to their 
charge? 

CLavp. Rightly reaſon'd, and in his own diviſion; and 
by my troth, there's one meaning well ſuited. 

PzpRo. Whom have you offended, maſters, that you 
are thus bound to your anſwer ? This learned conſtable is 
too cunning to be underſtood, What's your offence ? 

Bora. Sweet prince, let me go no further to mine an- 
ſwer: do you hear me, and let this count kill me: I have 
deceiv'd even your very eyes; what your wiſdoms could 
not diſcover, theſe ſhallow fools have brought to light, who 
in the night overheard me confeſſing to this man, how Don 
John your brother incens'd me to flander the lady Hero; 
how you were brought into the orchard, and ſaw me court 
Margaret in Hero's garments; how you disgrac'd her, when 
you ſhould marry her; my villainy they have upon record, 
which I had rather ſeal with my death, than repeat over to 
my ſhame; the lady is dead upon mine and my maſter's 
falſe accuſation; and briefly, I deſire nothing but the re- 
ward of a villain. 

PzDRo. Runs not this ſpeech his i F your 

blood ? 

CLauD. I have drunk poiſon, while he utter'd it. 

PzDRo. But did my brother ſet thee on to this ? 

Bora. Vea, and paid me richly for the practice of it. 

PzpRo. He is compos'd and fram'd of treachery 3 
And fled he is upon this villainy. 

CLavp. Sweet Hero! now thy image doth appear 
In the rare ſemblance that I lov'd it firſt. 

Docs, Come, bring away the plaintiffs 3 by this time, 
cur ſexton hath reform'd ſignior Leonato of the matter; 
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_ and, maſters, do not forget to ſpecify, when time and place 
' ſhall ſerve, that I am an aſs. 


Vers, Here, here comes maſter ſignior Leonato, and 


the ſexton too. 


Scznz V. Enter Leonato and ſexton. 


Lon. Which is the villain? let me ſee his eyes; 
That when I note another man like him, 
I may avoid him; which of theſe is he? 
Bo RA. If you would know your wronger, look on me, 
LzoN. Art thou, art thou the ſlave, that with thy breath 
Haſt kill'd mine innocent child ? 
Bon A. Yea, even I alone. 
LEton. No, not ſo, villain; thou bely'ſt thyſelf ; 
| Here ſtand a pair of honourable men, 
A third is fled, that had a hand in it: 
I thank you, princes, for my daughter's death; 
Record it with your high and worthy deeds; 
*T was bravely done, if you bethink you of it. 
CLavDd. I know not how to pray your patience, 
Vet I muſt ſpeak: chuſe your revenge yourſelf; 
Impoſe me to what penance your invention 
Can lay upon my ſin; yet ſinn'd I not, 
| But in miſtaking. 
| | Pzpro. By my ſoul, nor I; 
( And yet, to ſatisfy this good old man, 
I would bend under any heavy weight, 
That he'll enjoin me to. 
if LION. You cannot bid my daughter live again, 
it "That were impoſſible; but, I pray you both, 
Poſſeſs the people in Meſſina here 
How innocent ſhe dy'd; and if your love 
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Can labour aught in ſad invention, 

Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb, 

And ſing it to her bones: Sing it to-night; 
To-morrow morning come you to my houſe, 

And fince you could not be my ſon-in-law, 

Be yet my nephew; my brother hath a daughter, 
Almoſt the copy of my ehild that's dead, 

And ſhe alone is heir to both of us; 

Give her the right you ſhould have given her couſin, 
And ſo dies my revenge. 

CLavp. O noble fir! > 
Your over-kindneſs doth wring tears from me: 

I do embrace your offer : and diſpoſe 
For henceforth of poor Claudio. 

Laon. To-morrow then I will expect your coming. 
To-night I take my leave. This naughty man, | 
Shall face to face be brought to Margaret, 

Who, I believe, was pack d in all this wrong, 
Hir'd to it by your brother. | 

Box A. No, by my ſou! ſhe was not; 

Nor knew not what ſhe did, when ſhe ſpoke to me. 
But always hath been juſt and virtuous, 
In any thing that I do know by her. 

Doc Bn. Moreover, ſir, which indeed is not under white 
and black, this plaintiff here, the offender, did call me aſs: 
I beſeech you, let it be remembered in his puniſhment; and 
alſo the watch heard them talk of one Deformed : they ſay, 
he wears a key in his ear, and a lock hanging by itz and 
borrows money in God's name, the which he hath us'd ſa 
long, and never paid, that now men grow hard hearted, and 
will lend nothing for God's ſake, Pray you, examine him 
upon that point, 
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Lrox. I thank thee for thy care ind honeſt pains. 

Doo. Your worſhip ſpeaks like a moſt thankful and 
reverend youth; and I praiſe God for you. 

Leon. There's for thy pains. 

Do B. God ſave the foundation! 

.Lzox. Go, I diſcharge thee of thy priſoner; and I thank 
thee. 

Docs. I leave an errant knave with your worſhip, 
which, I deſeech your worſhip to correct yourſelf, for the 
example of others. God keep your worſhip; I wiſh your 
worſhip well: God reſtore you to health; I humbly give 
you leave to depart; and if a merry meeting may be wiſh'd, 
. God prchibit it. Come, neighbour. [Exeunt. 

Leon. Until to-morrow morning, lords, farewel. 

An r. Parewel, my lords; we look for yr to-morrow, 

PeDRo. We will not fail. 

CLavp. To-night I'll mourn with Hero. 

Lro v. Bring you theſe fellows on, we'll talk with Mar- 
How her acquaintance grew with this lewd fellow. [garet, 

[Exeunt ſeverally. 


S ENR VI. Changes to Leonato's houſe. 
Enter Benedick and Margaret. 


BxxN . Pray thee, ſweet miſtreſs Margaret, deſerve wel! 
at my hands, by helping me to the ſpeech of Beatrice. 
Mare. Will you then write me a ſonnet in praiſe of my 

beauty? | 
BNE. Info high a ſtyle, Margaret, that no man living 

hall come over it; for, in moſt comely truth, thou de- 


ſerveſt it. 
Marc. To have no man come over me ? why, hall 1 


always keep below ſtairs ? 
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\ Bent. Thy Wit is as quick « as the 3 n it 
catches. 


Max. And your hu as the fencer' bu. which | 


hit, but hurt not. 


BENE. A moſt manly wit, 1 1 


woman; and fo, I pray thee, call Beatrice; I give thee the 


| bucklers. | | 
Mako. Give us che ſwords; we have bucklers of our 


own. | | 
BINE. If you uſe them, Margaret, you muſt put in the 
pikes with a vice, and they are dangerous weapons for 


maids, . er | | | 
Mars. Well, I will call Beatrice-to you, who, I think, 
hath legs. .[Exit Margaret. 


BENE. And therefore will come. [Sings.] The God 
« of love, that fits above, and knows me, and knows me, 
« how pitiful I deſerve——" I mean, in ſinging; but in 
loving, Leander the good ſwiramer, Troilus the firſt em- 
ployer of pandars, and a whole book full of theſe quondam 
carpet-mongers, Whoſe names yet run ſmoothly in the even 
road of a blank verſe; why, they were never ſo truly turn'd 


over and over, as my poor ſelf, in love; marry, I cannot 


ſhew it in rhime ; I have try'd; I can find out no rhime to 
LADY but BABY, an innocent's rhime; for scorn, 
HORN, a hard rhime; for schOOol, FooL, a babling 
rhime; very ominous endings; no, I was not born under a 
raiming planet, for I cannot woo in feſtival terms. 


" Scxnz VII. Enter Beatrice. 
Sweet Beatrice, would'ſt thou come when 1 call thee? 
BraT, Yea, ſignior, and depart when you bid me, 


. Bene. O, ſtay but till then. 
Vol. III. G 
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BIA Tr. Then, is ſpoken; fare you well now; and yet 
ere I go, let me go with that I came for, which is with 
knowing what hath paſt between you and Claudio. 
Bu xx. Only fool words, and thereupon I will kiſs thee. 
Bar. Foul words are but foul wind, and foul wind is 

but foul breath, and foul breath is noiſome: -therefore I will 
depart unkiſt. 

Bene. Thou haſt frighted the word out of its right ſenſe 
ſo forcible is thy wit; but, I muſt tell thee plainly, Claudio 
undergoes my challenge; and either I muſt ſhortly hear 
from him, or I will ſubſcribe him a coward; and I pray 
thee, now tell me, for which of my bad parts did'ſt thou 
firſt fall in love with me? 

Bzar.-For them altogether; which maintain'd ſo poli- 
tick a ſtate of evil, that they will not admit any good part 
to intermingle with them : but for which of my good parts 
did you firſt ſuffer love for me? 

:Bex x. Suffer love! a good epithet; I do ſuffer love, in- 
deed, for I love thee againſt my will. 

Bzaw. In ſpight of your heart, I think; alas! poor heart, 
if you ſpight it for my ſake, I will ſpight it for yours; for 1 
will never love that, which my friend hates. 

Benz, Thou and I are too wiſe to woo peaceably. 

BA r. It appears not in this confeſſion; there's not one 
wiſe man among twenty that will praiſe himſelf. 

Bznx.' An old, an old inſtance, Beatrice, that liv'd in 
the time of good neighbours; if a man do not erect in this 
age his own tomb ere he dies, he ſhall live no longer in mo- 
numents, than the bells ring, and the widow weeps. 

BraT. And how long is that, think you? 

Benz, Queſtion * why, an hour in clamour, and a quar- 
ter in rheum; therefore it is moſt expedient for the wiſe, 
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f don worm (his conſcience) find no impediment to the con- 
trary, to be the trumpet of his own virtues, as I am to my- 
ſelf; ſo much for praiſing myſelf; who, I myſelf will bear 
witneſs, is praiſe-worthy ; and now tell me, how doth your 
couſin ? 

BEAT. Very ill. 

BENE. And how do you? 

Bear, Very ill too. 

Bzns. Serve God, love me, and mend; there will I 
leave you too, for here comes one in haſte. 


Enter Urſula. 
Uzs. Madam, you muſt come Fi uncle; yonder's 


old coil at home; it is proved, lady Hero hath been 


| falſely accus'd; the prince and udio mightily abus'd 


and don John is the author of all, who is fled and gone : 
will you come preſently ? 

BeaT, Will you go hear this news, Gonior? ' 

Bevwe, I will live in thy eyes, die in thy lap, and be 
bury'd in thy heart; and moreover I will go with thee to 
thy uncle. [Exeunt. 


Scene VIII. Changes to a church. 
Enter don Pedro, Claudio, and attendants with tapers. 


CLavp, Is this the monument of Leonato. 
ATTEN. It is, my lord. 
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Done to death by flanderous tongues 
Was the Hero, that here lies: 
Death, in guerdon of her wrongs, 


Gives her fame which never dies. 
G 2 
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So the life, that dy'd with ſhame, 

Lives in death with glorious fame. 
Hang thou there upon the tomb, 
Praifing her when I am dumb. 


CLavp. Now muſick ſound, and ſing your ſolemn 
 bymn. | 
S O N G. 


Pardon, goddeſs of the night, 
Thoſe that ſlew thy virgin knight; 
For the which, with ſongs of woe, 
Round about her tomb they go. 
Midnight affiſt our moan; 
Help us to ſigh and groan 

Heavily, heavily 
Graves, yawn and yield your dead, 
»Till death be uttered, 

Heavily, heavily. 


CLavp. Now unto thy bones good night! 
Yearly will I do this rite. | 
PzDRo, Good morrow, maſters, put your torches out, 
The wolves have prey'd; and, look, the gentle day, 
Before the wheels of Phœbus, round about 
Dapples the drowſy eaſt with ſpots of grey : 
Thanks to you all, and leave us; fare you well. 
CLavp. Good morrow, maſters; each his ſeveral way. 
PEzpro. Come, let us hence, and put on other weeds ; 
And then to Leonato's we will go. 
CLavp. And Hymen now with luckier iſſue ſpeeds, 
Than this, for whom we render'd up this woe! [Exevunt. 
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SCENE. IX, Changes to Leonato's houſe. 


Eater Leonato, Benedick, Margaret, VP Antonio, 
| Friar, and Hero. 


Fx1ar. Did I not tell you ſhe was innocent ? 
Leov, So are the prince and Claudio, who accus'd WY 


Upon the error that you heard debated. 


But Margaret was in ſome fault for this; 

Although againſt her will, as it appears; 

In the true courſe. of all the queſtion. | 
Ax r. Well; I am'glad that all things fort 3 well. 
Bene. And ſo am I, being elſe by faith enforc'd 

To call young Claudio to a reckoning for it. 
Leon. Well, daughter, and you gentlewomen all, 

Withdraw into a chamber by yourſelves, 

And when I ſend for you, come hither maſk*d : 

The prince and Claudio promis'd by this hour 

To viſit me; you know your office, brother, 

You muſt be father to your brother's daughter, 

And give her to young Claudio. [Exeunt ladies, 
ANT. Which I will do with confirm'd countenance, 
BENE. Friar, I muſt intreat your pains, I think. 
FRIAR. To do what, ſignior. 

BENE. To bind me, or undo me, one of them: 

Signior Leonato, truth it is, good ſignior, 

Your niece regards me with an eye of favour. 

Lon. That eye my daughter lent her, tis moſt true. 
Bexs. And I do with an eye of love requite her, 
Lzon, The fight whereof, I think, you had from me, 

From Claudio and the prince; but what's your wa ? 
Bens, Your anſwer, fir, is enigmatical; 

But for my will, my will is, your good will 
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May ſtand with ours, this day to be conjoin'd 

F th' ſtate of honourable marriage ; | 

In which, good Friar, I ſhall deſire your Sr 
Lzow. My heart is with your liking. 
Farrar. And my help. 


s X. Enter den Pedro and Claudio, wich at- 


tendants. 


Pp RO. Good morrow to this fair aſſembly. 
Leon. Good morrow, prince; good morrow, Claudio; 
We here attend you; are you yet determin'd 
To day to marry with my brother's daughter 
CLavp, I'll hold my mind, were ſhe an Ethiope. 
Lzov. Call her forth, 3 Friar ready. 


[Exit Antonio, 
Papno. Good morrow, Benedick; why, what's the 
That you have ſuch a February face, [matter, 


So full of froſt, of ſtorm and cloudineſs ? 

CLavuD. I think, he thinks upon the ſavage bull: 
Tuſh, fear not, man, we'll tip thy horns with gold, 
And ſo all Europe ſhall rejoice at thee; 

As once Europa did at luſty Jove, 
When he would play the noble beaſt in love. 

BENE. Bull Jove, fir, had an amiable low, 

And ſome ſuch ſtrange bull leapt your father's cow ; 
And got a calf, in that ſame noble feat, 
Much like to you; for you have juſt his bleat. 


Scenzx XI. Enter Antonio, with Hero, Beatrice, Mar- 
garet, and Urſula, maſk'd. * 


| CLavy. For this I owe you; here come other reck- 
Which is the lady I muſt ſeize upon? [*aings. 


Hxxo. And when I liv'd, I was your other wife. 
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Ant. This ſame is ſhe, and I do give you her. [face. 
CrAup. Why, then ſhe's mine; ſweet, let me ſee your 
LzoN, No, that you ſhall not, till you take her hand 
Before this Friar, and ſwear to marry he. 
CLavup, Give me. your hand; nh Friaz, 
I am your huſband, if you like of me. 


And when you lov'd, you were wp huſhand. | 
CLavuD. Another Hero? 

_ Hero. Nothing certainer. 

One Hero dy'd defil'd, but I ds live; 

And, ſurely, as I live, I am a maid. 
PzDRo. The former Hero ! Hero, that is dead ! 
Lro N. She dy'd, my lord, but whiles her flander liv's. 
Friar, All this amazement can I qualify. | 

When, after that the holy rites are ended, 

I'll tell thee largely of fair Hero's death: 

Mean time let wonder ſeem familiar, 


And to the chapel let us preſently. 
Bent, Soft and fair, Friar. Which is Beatrice ? 


BAT. I anſwer to that name; what is your will? 

BRN. Do not you love me? 

Bra r. Why, no, more than reaſon, 

BEN T. Why, then your uncle, and the prince, and Clau- 
dio, have been deceiv'd ; they ſwore, you did. 

BAT. Do not you love me? 

Bins. Troth, no, no more than reaſon, 

BzaT. Why, then my couſin, Margaret and Urſula, 
Have been deceiv'd; for they did ſwear you did. 

Benz, They ſwore you were almoſt fick for me. 

BAT. They ſwore, you were well nigh dead for me, 
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BYE. Tis no matter ; then you do not love me“ 
BEAT. No, truly, but in friendly recompence. 
Lio v. Come, couſin, I am fure, you love the gentleman.. 
CLavuD, And I'll be fworn upon't, that * loves _ 
For here's à paper written in his hand. | 
A halting ſonnet of his-own: =_ brain, 
Faſhion'd to'Beatricer 

Hzrxo: And here's another, 

Writ in my couſin's hand, ſtolen frorn her pocket, 
Containing her affection unto Benedic. 

BINE. A miracle! here's our own' hands againſt onr 
hearts; come, I will have ae Re this light, I take 
thee for pity. | 

Br ar. I would dot 45 you; bat by this good An 
yield upon great perſuaſion, and "partly to ſave your life; 
for, as I was told, you were in a "conſumption. 11 

BRN. Peace, I wilt ſtop your mouth- [Kifling her. 

Pedro. How doſt thou, Benedick, the married man ? 

Bene. I'Il tell thee what, prince; a college of witcrack- 
ers cannot flout me out of my humor: doſt think, I care 
for a ſatire, of an epigram ? no: if a man will be beaten 
with brains, he ſhall wear nothing handfome about him; 
in brief, ſince I do purpoſe to matry, Iwill think nothing 
to ary purpoſe that the world can ſay againſt 1 it; and there- 
fore never flout at me, for what I have ſaid againſt it; for 
man is a giddy thing, and this is my concluſion; for thy 
part, Claudio, I did think to have beaten thee; but, in that 
thou art like to be my kinſman, live unbruis'd, 2nd love my 
couſin. | 

CLavD. I had well hoped, thou would'ft have denied 
Beatrice, that I might have cudgelled thee out of thy ſingle 

life, to make thee a double dea er; which, cut of queſticn, 
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thou wilt be, if my couſin do not look exceeding narrowly 
to thee. | 

Bene, Come, come, we are friends; let's have a dance 
ere we are marry'd, that we may lighten our own hearts, 
and our wives heels. 

Leon, We'll have dancing afterwards, 

BENE. Firſt, o' my word; therefore, play, muſick. 
Prince, thou art ſad, get thee a wife, get thee a wife; there 
is no ſtaff more reverend than one tipt with horn, 


Enter Meſſenger. 


Mess. My lord, your brother John is ta'en in flight, 
And brought with armed men back to Meflina. 

Bx Nr. Think not on him till to-morrow : I'll deviſe thee 
brave puniſhments for him. Strike up, pipers. [Dance. 

| Exeunt omnes. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONÆ. 


KING of France. 
Duke of Florence. 
BzxTRAM, Count of Rouſillon. 


LArz u, an old lord. 
PazoLLEs, a paraſitical follower of Bertram; a coward, 


but vain, and a great pretender to valour. 
Several young French lords, that ſerve with Bertram ia the 
Florentine war. 


8 Servants to the Counteſs of Rouſillon. 
CLown, 


Counteſs of Rouſillon, mother to Bertram. 

HeLEeNaA, daughter to Gerard de Narbon, a famcus phyſ- 
cian, ſome time ſince dead. | 

An old widow of Florence. 

Diana, daughter to the widow. 


VioLENTA, 6 Neighbours, and friends to the widow, 
MARIAIA. 


Lords, attending on the king; officers, ſoldiers, &c. 


SCE lies partly in France, and partly ia Tuſcany. 


ALL's WELL THAT ENDS WELL: 


ox wnifs WARM A SCEMEL 
The Counteſs of Rouſillon's houſe in France. 


Enter Bertram, the Counteſs of Rouſillon, Helena, and 
. Lafeu, all in black. | 


CounrTEss. 


N delivering my ſon from me, I bury a ſecond huſband. 

Ber. And I in going, madam, weep o'er my father's 
death anew ; but I muſt attend his majeſty's command, to 
whom I am now in ward, evermore in ſubjection. 

Lay. You ſhall find of the king a huſband, madam; you, 
fir, a father. He, that ſo generally is at all times good, 
mult of neceflity hold his virtue to you; whoſe worthineſs 
would ſtir it up where it wanted, rather than lack it where 
there is ſuch abundance. 

CounT. What hope is there of his majeſty's amend- 
ment ? 

Lar. He hath abandon'd his phyſicians, madam, under 
whoſe practices he hath perſecuted time with hope; and 
finds no other advantage in the proceſs, but only the lofing 
of hope by time. | 

CounT. This young gentlewoman had a father, (O, 
that HAD ! how ſad a paſſage tis!) whoſe ſkill was 'almoſt 
as great as his honeſty ; had it ſtretch'd ſo far, it would 
have made nature immortal, and death ſhould have play'd 
ſor lack of work. Would, for the king's ſake, he were 


living ! I think, it would be the death of the king's diſ- 
eaſe. | 
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Lar. How call'd you the man you ſpeak of, madem ? | 

Cour. He was famous, fir, in his profeſſion, and it 
was his great right to be ſo: Gerard de Narbon. 

Lar. He was excellent, indeed, madam ; the king very 
ately ſpoke of him admiringly, and mourningly : he was 
rilful enough to have liv'd ſtill, if knowledge could have 
been fet up againſt mortality. 

Bax. What is it, my good lord, the king languiſhes of ? 

Lar. A fiſtula, my lord. | 

Ber. I heard not of it before. 

LA. IT would it were not notorious. Was this gentle- 
woman the daughter of Gerard de Narbon ? 

CovxrT. His ſole child, my lord, and bequeathed to my 
overlooking. I have thoſe hopes of her good, that her edu- 
cation promiſes her; diſpoſition ſhe inherits, which makes 
fair gifts fairer; for where an unclean mind carries virtu- 
ous qualities, there commendations go with pity ; they are 
virtues and traitors too; in her they are the better for their 
fimpleneſs; ſhe derives her honeſty, and atchieves her good- 
neſs. 

Lay. Your commendations, madam, get from her tears. 

CounrT. "Tis the beſt brine a maiden can ſeaſon her 
praiſe in. The remembrance of her father never approaches 
her heart, but the tyranny of her forrows takes all liveli- 
hood ſrom her cheek, No more of this, Helena, go to, no 
more; left it be rather thought you affect a ſorrow, than to 
have it. 

Hzr. I do affect a ſorrow, indeed, but I have it too. 

Lay. Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead, ex- 
ceflive grief the enemy to the living. | | 
cCov vr. Ifthe living be enemy to the grief, the exceſs 
makes it ſoon mortal. 
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BER. Madam, I defire your holy wiſhes. 

Lar. How underſtand we that? 

CounT. Be thou bleſt, Bertram, and ſucceed thy fa- 
In manners as in ſhape ! thy blood and virtue [ther, 
Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodneſs 
Share with thy birth-right ! Love all, truſt a few, 
Do wrong to none: be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power, than uſe; and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key: be check'd for ſilence, 
But never tax'd for ſpeech. What heav'n more will, 
That thee may furniſh, and my prayers pluck down, 
Fall on thy head! Farewel, my lord; 
fis an unſeaſon'd courtier, good my lord, 
Adviſe him. 

Lar. He cannot want the beſt, 
That ſhall attend his love. 

CounT. Heav'n bleſs him! Farewel, Bertram, 

| [Exit Counteſs. 

Br Rx. [To Helena.] The beſt wiſhes, that can be forg'd 
in your thoughts, be ſervants to you! Be comfortable to my 
mother your miſtreſs, and make much of her. 

Lar. Farewel, pretty lady, you muft hold the credit of 
your father. . [Exeunt Bertram and Lafeu. 


Scznynesg ll. 


Hz L. Oh, were that all !—I think not on my father ; 
And theſe great tears grace his remembrance more, 
Than thoſe I ſhed for him. What was he like ? 
| have forgot him. My imagination 


Carries no favour in it, but my Bertram's. 


| am undone! there is no living, none, 
If Bertram be away. It were all one, 
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That I would love a bright partic'lar ſtar, 

And think to wed it; he is ſo above me: 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 

Mult I be comforted, not in his ſphere. 

Th' ambition in my love thus plagues itſelf; 
The hind, that would he mated by the lion, 
Muſt die for love. Twas pretty, tho' a plague, 
To ſee him every hour; to fit and draw 

His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
In our heart's table ; heart, too capable 

Of every line and trick of his ſweet favour !— 
But now he's gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Muſt ſanctify his relicks. Who comes here? 


Eater Parolles. 


One that goes with him: I love him for his ſake, 
And yet I know him a notorious liar ; 

Think him a great way fool, ſolely a coward ; 
Yet theſe fixt evils fit ſo fit in him, 

That they take place, when virtue's ſteely bones 
Look bleak in the cold wind; full oft we fee 
Cold wiſdom waiting on ſuperfluous folly. 


PAR. 
HZ L. 
PAR. 
HL. 
PAR. 
HEIL. 


Sczrnzs III. 


Save you, fair queen. 
And you, monarch. 
No. 
And, no. 
Are you meditating on virginity ? 

Ay, you have ſome ſtain of ſoldier in you; let me 


aſk you a queſtion. Man is enemy to virginity, how may 
we barricado it againſt him ? 
Par. Keep him out. 


nay 
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Hz L. But he aſſails; and out - virginity, tho? valiant; in 
the defence yet is weak: unfold to us ſome warlike re- 
ſiſtance. WEE . 
pax. There is none: man, fitting down before you, 
will undermine you, and blow you up. 
HEL. Bleſs our poor virginity from underminers and 
blowers up !——ls there no military policy, how virgins 


might blow up men ? 


PAR. Virginity being blown down, man will quicklier 
be blown up: marry, in blowing him down again, with the 
breach yourſelves made, you loſe your city, It is not poli- 
tick in the common wealth of nature, to preſerve virginity. 
Loſs of virginity is rational iricreaſe ; and there was never 
virgin got, till virginity was firſt loſt: That, you were 
made of, is metal to make virgins. Virginity, by being once 
loſt; may be ten times found: by being ever kept, it is ever 
loſt ; 'tis too cold a companion: away with't. 

Hz L. I will ſtand for't a little, though therefore I die 4 
virgin. | | 7 : 

Par. There's little can be ſaid in't; "tis againſt the rule 
of nature. To ſpeak on the part of virginity, is to accuſe 
your mother; which is moſt infallible diſobedience. He 
that hangs himſelf; is à virgin: virginity murders itſelf, and 
ſhould be buried in highways out of all ſanctiſied limit, as a 
deſperate offendreſs againſt nature. Virginity breeds mites, 
much like a chetſe ; conſumes itſelf to the very paring, and 
ſo dies with feeding its own ftomach. Befides, virginity is 
peeviſh, proud, idle, made of ſelſ-love, which is the moſt 
prohibited ſin in the canon. Keep it not; you cannot chuſe 
but loſe by't. Out with't; within ten years it will make 
itſelf two, which is « goodly increaſe, and the principal it- 
ſelf not much the worſe; Away with't, 

Vo. III. | H 


M Janett 
Hz1. How might one do, fir, to loſe it to her own Uk- 


DDr 
Pax. Let me ſee. Marry, ill, to like him, that ne'er it 
likes. Tis a commodity will loſe the gloſs with lying. 
The longer kept, the leſs worth : off with't, while tis ven- 
Gible. Anſwer the time of requeſt. Virginity, like an old 
courtier, wears her cap out of faſhion : richly ſuited, but 
unſuitable ; juſt like the brooch and the tooth-pike, which 
we wear not now: your date is better in your pye and 
your porridge, than in your cheek ; and your virginity, your 
old virginity, is .like one of our French wither'd pears ; it 
looks ill, it eats dryly ; marry, tis a wither'd pear : it was 
formerly better; marry, yes, tis a wither'd pear. Will 
you any thing with it ? 
HE L. Not my virginity yet. 
There ſhall your maſter have a thouſand loves, 
A mother, and a miſtreſs, and a friend, 
A phcenix, captain, and an enemy, 
A guide, a goddeſs, and a ſovereign, 
A counſellor, a traitreſs, and a dear; 
His humble arabition, proud humility ; 
His jarring concord; and his diſcord dulcet; 
His faith, his ſweet diſaſter ; with a world 
Of pretty fond adoptious chriſtendoms, 
That blinking Cupid goſſips. Now ſhall he 
I know not, what he ſhall—God ſend him well. 
The court's a learning place—and he is one 
PAR. What one, i faich? | 
HIL. That I wiſh well—'tis pit 
Par. What's pity ? 
HX. That wiſhing well had not a body in't, 
Which might be felt; that we the poorer born, 
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Whoſe baſer ſtars do ſhut us up in wiſhes, | 
Might with effects of them follow our friends: 
And ſhew What we alone muſt think, which never 
Returns us thanks. 
Enter Page. 

Pace. Monfieur Parolles, 

My lord calls for you. ; [Exit Page. 

Pas. Little Helen, farewel ; if I can remember thee, 

I will think of thee at court. 

Her. Monſieur Parolles, you were born under a chari« 
table ſtar. 

Pax. Under Mars, I. 

Hz. I eſpecially think, under Mars. 

Par. Why under Mars? | 

Her. The wars have kept you ſo under, that you muſt 
needs be born under Mars. 

Pax. When he was predominant. 

Her. When he was retrogade, I think, rather. 

Pas. Why think you fo ? 

Her. You go ſo much backward, when you fight. 

Par. That's for advantage. | 

Her. So is running away, when fear propoſes ſafety : but 
the compoſition that your valour and fear makes in you, is a 
virtue of a good wing, and I like the wear well. 

Par. I am fo full of buſineſſes, as I cannot anſwer thee 
acutely : I will return perfect courtier; in the which, my in- 
ſtruction ſhall ſerve to naturalize thee, ſo thou wilt be ca- 
pable of courtier's counſel, and underſtand what advice 
ſhall thruſt upon thee; elſe thou dieſt in thine unthank ful- 
neſs, and thine ignorance makes thee away; farewel. 
Whea thou haſt leiſure, 4 4 thy prayers 3 when thou haſk 
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none, remember thy friends; get thee a good huſband, and 


uſe him as he uſes thee : ſo farewel. 


| ScENnE IV. 

Hu, Our remedies oft ia ourſelves do lie, 
Which we aſcribe to heay'n. The fated ſky 
Gives us free ſcope; only, doth backward pull 
Our ſiow deſigns, when we ourſelves are dull. 
What power is it, which mounts my love ſo high, 
That makes me ſee and cannot feed mine eye ? 
The mightieſt ſpace in fortune nature brings 
To join like likes ; and kiſs, like native —_ 
Impoflible be ſtrange attempts, to thoſe 
That weigh their pain in ſenſe; and do ay 
What hath been, cannot be. Who ever ſtrove 
To ſhew her merit, that did miſs her love ? 

The king's diſeaſe my project may deceive me, 
But my intents are fix'd, and will not leave me. 
S n V. Changes tothe court of France. 


9 cornets. Enter the king of France, with letters, 


and divers attendants. 


[Exit. 


[Exit. 


KinG. The Florentines and Senoys are by th' ears; 


Have fought with equal fortune, and continue 
A braving war. 
1 Lon p. So tis reported, fir. 


KINO. Nay 'tis moſt credible; we here receive it, 


A certainty vouch'd from our couſin Auſtria; 
With caution, that the Florentine will move us 
For ſpeedy aid ; wherein our deareſt friend 
Prejudicates the buſineſs, and would ſeem 


To have us make denial. 
1 Lon b. His love and wiſdom, 


Approv'd ſo to your majeſty, may plead 
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For ample credence. 

KinG. He hath arm'd our anſwer; 
And Florence is deny'd, before he comes: 
Yet, for our gentlemen that mean to ſee 
The Tuſcan ſervice, freely have they leave 
To ſtand on either part. 

2 Lok. It may well ſerve 
A nurſery to our'gentry, who are fick 
For breathing and exploit. 

KinG. What's he comes here? 

Enter Bertram, Lafeu and Parolles. 


1 Lox. It is the count Rouſillon, my good lord, young 


Bertram. 

Kix. Youth, thou bear'ſt thy father's face. 
Frank nature, rather curious than in haſte, 
Hath well compos'd thee. Thy father's moral parts 
May'ſt thou inherit too ! welcome to Paris. 

BR. My thanks and duty are your majeſty's. 

Kyo. I would, I had the corporal ſoundneſs now, 
As when thy father and myſelf in friendſhip 
Firſt try'd our ſoldierſhip: ke did look far 
Into the ſerviee of the time, and was 
Diſcipled of the brav'ft. He laſted long; 

But on us both did haggiſh age ſteal on, 

And wore us out of act. It much repairs me 

To talk of your good father ; in his youth 

He had the wit, which I can well obſerve 

To-day in our young lords : but they may jeſt 

Till their own-ſcorn return to them; unnoted 

Ere they can hide their levity in honour. 

So like a courtier, contempt nor bitterneſs 

Were in his pride or ſharpneſs, if they were, 
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His equal had awak'd them; and his honour, 
Clock to itſelf, knew the true minute when 
Exceptions bid him ſpeak 3 and at that time 
His tongue obey'd his hand, Who were below him 
He us'd as creatures of another place, 
And bow'd his eminent top to their low ranks ; 
Making them proud of his humility, 
In their poor praiſe he humbled : Such a man 
Might be a copy to theſe younger times; 
Which, follow'd well, would now demonſtrate them 
But goers backward." 
BER. His good remembrance, fir, 
Lies richer in your thoughts, than on his comb 1 5 
So in approof lives not his epitaph, 
As in your royal ſpeech, 
KI G. Would I were with him ! he would always ſay, 
Methinks, I hear him now ; bis plauſive words 
He ſcatter'd not in ears, but grafted them 
To grow there, and to bear---Let me not live. 
——— Thus his good melancholy oft began, 
On the cataſtrophe and heel of paſtime, 
When it was out—— let me not live (quoth he) 
After my flame lacks oil; to be the ſnuff 
Of younger ſpirits, whoſe apprehenſive ſenſes 
All but new things diſdain ; 3 Whoſe judgments are 
Meer fathers of their garments; whoſe conſtancies 
Expire before their faſhions: this he wiſh'd, 
I. after him, do after him wiſh too, 
Since I nor WAX, nor honey can bring home, 
I quickly were diſſolved from my hive, 
To give ſome Jabourers room. 
4 Lozp, You're loved, fir ; 
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They, that leaſt lend it you, ſhall lack you firſt, 

KING. I fill a place, I know't—— How long is't, count, 

Since the phyſician at your father's died? 7 
He was much fam'd. | 

BER. Some fix months ſince, my lord. 

KING. If he were living, I would try him yet. 
Lend me an arm the reſt have worn me out 
With ſeveral applications nature and ſickneſs 
Debate it at their leiſure Welcome, count, 

My ſon's no dearer, 
BER. Thank your majeſty, [Flouriſh. Exeunt. 
ScEenE VI. Changes to the Counteſs's at Roufillon, 
Enter Counteſs, Steward and Clown. 

CouxT, I will now hear; what ſay you cf this gentle- 
woman ? | 

STEw. Madam, the care I have had to even your con- 
tent, I wiſh might be found in the calendar of my paſt en- 
deavours; for then we wound our modeſty, and make foul 
the clearnels of our deſervings, when of ourſelves we publiſh, 
them, 

CounT. What does this knave here? get you gone 
ſirrah; the complaints, I have heard of you, I do not all 
believe; tis my ſlowneſs that I do not, for, I know, you lack 
not folly to commit them ; and have abilities enough to make 
ſuch knaveries yours, 

CLo, Tis not unknown to you, madam, that I am a poor 
fellow. | 

Coux r. Well, fir, 

Cro. No, madam, tis not ſo well that I am poor, tho 
many of the rich are damn'd ; but, if I may have your lady- 
ſhip's good will to go to the world, Iſbel the woman and I 
will as we may, 
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CounT. Wilt thou needs be a beggar ? 

CLo. I do beg your good will in this caſe. 

CounT. In what caſe ? 

CLo. In Iſbel's caſe, and mine own ; ſervice is no heri- 
tage, and, I think, I ſhall never have the bleſſing of God, 
till I have iſſue of my body; for they ſay, bearns are 
bleſſings. | | 

Count, Tell me thy reaſon why thou wilt marty. 

Cro. My poor body, madam, requires it, I am driven 
on by the fleſh : and he muſt needs go, that the devil drives. 

Count. Is this all your worſhip's reaſon ? 

CLo. Faith, madani, 1 have other holy reaſons, ſuch as 
they are. 

CounT, May the world know them? 

CLro. I have been madam, a wicked creature, as you and 
all fleſh and blood are ; and, indeed, I do marry, that I may 
repent, 

CounT. Thy marriage, ſooner than thy wickedneſs. 

CLo. I am out of friends, madam, and I hope to have 


friends for my wife's ſake. 


Coux r. Such friends are thine enemies, knave. 

CLro. Y'are ſhallow, madam, great friends ! for the 
knaves come to do that for me, which I am weary of ; he, 
that eares my land, ſpares my team, and gives me leave to 
inn the crop; if I be his cuckold, he's my drudge ; he, that 
comforts my wife, is the cheriſher of my fleſh and blood 
he, that cheriſheth my fleſh and blood, loves my fleſh and 
blood; he, that loves my fleſh and blood, is my friend: 
ergo, he that kiſſes my wife, is my friend. If men could 
be contented to be what they are, there were no' fear in 
marriage; for young Charbon the puritan, and old Poyſam 
the papiſt, howſoe er their hearts are ſever'd in religion, 
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their heads are both one; they may joul horns together, 
like any deer i' th' herd, 

CounT. Wilt thou ever be a foul-mouth'd and calumni- 
ous knave ? 

CLo. A prophet, I, madam; and I ſpeak the truth the 
next Wa 

ier 

cc find; 
. © Your marriage comes by deſtiay, your cuckow fings 
« by kind. 

Co r. Get you gone, fir, I'll talk with you more anon, 
STzw. May it pleaſe you, madam, that he bid Helen 
come to you; of her I am to ſpeak. 
Cour. Sirrah, tell my gentlewoman I would ſpeak 
with her; Helen I mean. : | 
- Cuo. © Was this fair face the cauſe, quoth ſhe, Singing. 
„y the Grecians ſacked Troy? 
Fond done, fond done; Cr Paris, he, 

« Was this king Priam's joy. 
Wich that ſhe ſighed as ſhe ſtood, 
And gave this ſentence then; 8 

Among nine bad if one be good, 
* There's yet one good in ten. 

Cour. What, one good ip ten ? You corrupt the ſong, 
firrah, 

co. One good woman in ten, madam, which is a puri- 
fying o' th ſong : would, God would ſerve the world ſo all 
the year! we'd find no fault with che tythe-woman, if I 
were the parſon; one in ten, quoth al an' we might have 
2 good woman born but every blazing ſtar, or at an earth- 
quake, twould mend the lottery well; a man may draw 
is heart out, ere he pluck one. 
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. .Counr. You'll be gone, fir knave, and do as I command 
you ? 


Co. That man ſhould be at woman's command, and yet 


no hurt done !-—tho? honeſty be no puritan, yet it will do 


no hurt; it will wear the ſurplice of humility over the black 

. 290 The bu- 

fineſs is for Helen to come hither. [Exit, 
CounT. Well, now. 


Stew. I know, madam, you love your geatlewemas in. 


tirely. 

Co vr. Faith, I do; her father bequeath'd her to me; 
and ſhe herſelf, without other advantages, may lawfully 
make title to as much love as ſhe finds; there is more owing 
her, than is paid; and more ſhall be paid her, than ſhe'll 
demand. 


Sew. Madam, I was very late more near her, than, l 
think, ſhe wiſh'd me ; alone ſhe was, and did communicate 


to herſelf her own words to her own ears; ſhe thought, I 
dare vow for her, they tonch'd not any ſtranger ſenſe. Her 
matter was, ſhe loy'd your ſon 3 Fortune, ſhe faid, Was no 
goddeſs, that had put ſuch difference betwixt their two e- 
ſtates; Love, no god that would not extend his might, only 
where qualities were level; Diana, no queen of virgins, that 
would fuffer her poor knight to be ſurpriz d without reſcue 
in the firſt aſſault, or ranſom afterward. This ſhe deliver'd in 
the moſt bitter touch of ſorrow, that e er I heard a virgin ex- 
claim in; which I held it my duty ſpeedily to acquaint you 
withal ; ſithence, in the loſs that may happen, it concerns 
you fometking to know it. 

Covnr. You have diſcharg d this honeſtly, keep it to 
yourſelf; many Iikelihods inform'd me of this before, which 


bung ſo tottering in the balance, that I could neither beliere 


N 
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nor miſdoubt z pray you, leave me; ſtall this in your bofom, 
and 1 thank you for your honeſt care; I will ſpeak with you 
further anon, [Exit Steward. 
Sczxngz VII. Enter Helena. 
Cour. Ev'n ſo.it was with me, when I was young; 
If we are nature” s, theſe are ours : this thorn 
Poth to our roſe of youth rightly belong; 
Our blood to us, this to our blood, is born; 
It is the ſhow and ſea] of nature's truth, | 


Where love's ſtrong paſſion is s impreſt in youth: 
By our remembrances of days forgone, 


Such were our faults, O tk. 
Her eye is ſick on't; I obſerve her now.—— 
Het, What is yaur pleaſure, madam ? 
Cov nr. Helen, you know, I Same 2 
HT. Mine honourable miſtreſs. \ 
Cour. Nay, a mother; | 
Why not a mother? when I ſaid a mother; 
Methought, you ſaw a ſerpent ; what's in mother; 
That you ſtart at it? I ſay, I'm your mother; | 
And put yoy in the catalogue of thoſe, 
That were enwombed mine; tis often ſeen, 
Adoption ſtrives with nature; and choice breeds 
A native ſlip to us from foreign ſeeds. 
You ne'er oppreſt me with a mother's groan, 
Yet I expreſs to you a mother's care: 
God's mercy ! maiden, do's it curd thy blood, 
To ſay I am thy mother? what's the matter, 
That this diſtemper'd meſſenger of wet, 
The many-colour'd Iris, rounds thine eyes ? 
Why,—that you are my daughter? 
Her, That I am not, 
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Cod nr. I fay, I am your mother. 
Hr. Pardon, madam. 

The count Rouſillon cannot be my brother; 
I am from humble, he from honour'd, name; 
No note upon my parents, his all noble. 

My maſter, my dear lord he is; and I 

His ſervant live, and will his vaſſal die: 

He muſt nat be my brother 

Cour. Nor I your mother? 

Hz. You are my mother, madam, would you were. 
(So that my lord, your ſon, were not my brother) 
Indeed, my mother or were you both our mothers 
I care no more for, than I do for heav'n, 

So I were not his ſiſter : can't no other, 
But I your daughter, he muſt be my brother 


Coun. Yes, Helen, you might be my daughter-in-law; 


God ſhield, you mean it not, daughter and mother 

Bo ſtrive upon your pulſe ! what, pale again? 

My fear hath catch'd your fondneſs. Now I ſee 
The myſt'ry of your lonelineſs, and find 

Your ſalt tears head; now to all ſenſe tis groſs, 

You love my ſon ; invention is aſham'd, 

Againſt the proclamation of thy pafſion, 

To fay, thou doſt not; therefore tell me true; 

But tell me then, tis ſo. For, look, thy cheeks 
Confeſs it one to thi other ; and thine eyes 

See it ſo groſly ſhewn in thy behaviour, 

That in their kind they ſpeak it : only fin 

And helliſh obſtinacy tie thy tongue, 

That truth ſhould be ſuſpected; ſpeak, is't ſo ? 

If it be fo, you've wound a goodly clew : | | 
If it be not, forſwear't; howe er, I charge thee, © 
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As heav'n ſhall work in me for thine avail, 
To tell me truly. 
Het. Good madam, pardon me. 
Cour. Do you love my fon ?” 
Hz1. Your pardon, noble miſtreſs. 
Cour. Love you my ſon ? 
HL. Do you not love him, madam ? 
CounrT. Go not about; my love hath in't a bond, 
Whereof the world takes note : come, come, diſcloſe 
The ſtate of your affection; for your paſſions 
Have to the full appeach'd. 
Hei. Then, I confeſs, 
Here on my knee, before high heav'ns and you, 
That before you, and next unto high heav'n, 
l love your ſon: | 
My friends were poor, but honeſt ; ſo's my love; 
Be not offended ; for it hurts not him, 
That he is lov'd of me, I follow him not 
By any token of preſumptuous ſuit ; 
Nor would I have him, till I do deſerve him 
Yet never know, how that deſert fhall be. 
I know, I love in vain: ſtrive againſt hope; 
Vet, in this captious and iatenible ſieve, 
I ſtill pour ia the waters of my love, 
And lack not to loſe (till ; thus, Indian like, 
Religious in mine' error, I adore 
The ſun that looks upon his worſhipper, 
But knows of him no more. My deareſt madam, 
Let not your hate encounter with my love, 
For loving where you do; but if yourſelf, 
Whoſe aged honour cites a virtuous youth, 
Did ever in ſo true a flame of liking 
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Wish chaſtly, and love dearly, that your Dian 
Was both herſelf and love; O then, give pity 

To her, whoſe ſtate is ſuch, that cannot chuſe 
But lend, and give, where ſhe is ſure to loſe ; 
That ſeeks not to find that, which ſearch implies ; 
But riddle-like, lives ſweetly where ſhe dies. 

CovunrT. Had you not lately an intent, ſpeak truly, 
To go to Paris? 

Hey, Madam, I had. 

Cour. Whereſore? tell true. 

Her. I will tell truth; by grace itſelf, I wear, 
You know, my father left me ſome preſcriptions 
Of rare and prov'd effects; ſuch as his reading 
And manifeſt experience had collected 
For general ſov'reignty ; and that he will'd me, 
In heedſull'ſt reſervation to beſtow them, 

As notes, whoſe faculties incluſive were, 

More than they were in note : amongſt the reſt, 
There is a remedy, approv'd, ſet down, 

To cure the deſperate languiſhings, whereof 
The king is render'd loſt. 


CounT. This was your motive for Paris, was it? ſpeak, 


Her. My lord your ſon made me to think of this 3 
Elſe Paris, and the medicine, and the king, 
Had from the converſation of my N 
Haply, been abſent then. 
Co vr. Bat think you, Helen, 
If you ſhould tender your ſuppoſed aid, 
He would receive it? he and his phyſicians 
Are of a mind; he that they cannot help him: 
They, that they cannot help. How ſhall they credit 
A poor unlearned virgin, when the ſchools, 
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Embowell'd of their doctrine, have left off | 
The danger to itſelf ? / 
HET. There's ſomething hints | 
More than my father's {kill (which was the great'ft 
Of his profeſſion) that his good receipt, 
Shall for my legacy be fanctified 
By th' luckieſt ſtars in heav'n; and, would your honour 
But give me leave to try ſucceſs, I'd venture 
The well-loſt life of mine on his grace's cure, 
By ſuch a day and hour, 
CounT. Doſt thou behiey't ? 
Her. Ay, madam, knowingly. 
CouxT. Why, Helen, thou ſhalt have my leave and love: 
Means and attendants; and my loving greetings 
To thoſe of mine in court. I'll ſtay at home, 
And pray God's bleſſing unto thy attempt: 
Begone, to-morrow ; and be ſure of this, | 
What I can help thee to, thou ſhalt not miſs, [Execunt. 


ACRE”  S CBS L 


The court of France, 


Enter the King, with divers young, Lords taking leave for 
the Florentine war, Bertram and Parolles. 


Flouriſh Cornets. 


KING. 


Arewel, young lords. Theſe warlike principles 
Do not throw from you. You, my lords, farewel ; 
Share the advice betwixt you; if both gain all, 
The gift doth ſtretch itſelf as tis received, 
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And is enough for both. 

1 Lon p. Tis our hope, fir, 

After well-enter'd ſoldiers, to return 
And find your grace in health. 

KING. No, no, it cannot be; and yet my heart 
Will not confeſs, it owns the matdy 
That doth my life beſiege; farewel, young lords; 
Whether I live or die, be you the ſons 
Of Frenchmen ; let higher Italy, 

Thoſe *bated, that inherit but the fall 

Of the laſt monarchy, ſee, that you come 

Not to woo honour, but to wed it; when 

The brave St. Queſtant ſhrinks, find what you ſeek, 
That fame may cry you loud: I ſay, farewel. 

2 Lon p. Health at your bidding ſerve your majeſty ! 
KING. Thoſe girls of Italy,—take heed of them; 
They ſay, our French lack language to deny, 

If they demand. Beware of being captives, 
Before you ſerve. 


Bor n. Our hearts receive your warnings, 4 
KIR G. Farewel. Come hither to me. [To Bertram. * 
[ Exit, 
1 Loxp. Oh, my ſweet lord, that you will ſtay behind - 
Pas. *Tis not his fault; the ſpark us! * 
2 Lox p. Oh, *tis brave wars. 1 
Paz. Moſt admirable; I have ſeen thoſe wars. b 
BER. I am commanded here, and kept a coil with, P 
« Too young,” and © the next year, and “ tis too early.“ wor 
Pax. An' thy mind ſtand to it, boy, ſteal away bravely. 8 
BER. Shall I ſtay here a fore horſe to a ſmock, * 
Creeking my ſhoes on the plain maſonry, L. 
"Till honour be bought up, and no ſword worn k. 
| La 
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But one to dance with? by heav'n, Ill ſteal away. 
1 Loxp. There's honour in the 1 | 
PAR. Commit it, count. 
2 Lon. I am your acceſſary, and fo . x 
Ben. I grow to you, and our COND a 
1 Logp. Farewel, captain. | 
2 Loxp. Sweet monſieur Parolles! | | 
Pax. Noble heroes, my fword and yours are kin; good 
ſparks and luſtrous. A word, good metals. You ſhall find 
in the regiment of. the Spinii, one captain Spurio with his 
cicatrice, an emblem of war, here on his ſiniſter cheek ; it 
was this very ſword entrench'd it ; wk 1 L live, and 
obſerve his reports of me. 
2 LoxD. We ſhall, noble captain. 
Pax. Mars doat on you for his novices! what will ye do d 
BER. Stay; the king [Exeunt lords. 
Pax. Uſe a more ſpecious ceremony to the noble lords, 
you have reſtrainꝰd yourſelf within the liſt of too cold an a- 
dieu; be more expreſſive to them, for they wear themſelves 
in the cap of the tinge, there, do muſter true gait, eat, ſpeak, 
and move under the influence of the moſt receiv'd ſtar; and 
| tho" the devil lead the meaſure, ſuch are to be follow'd; after 
them, and take a more dilated farewel. 
Ber, And I will do fo. 
Par, Worthy fellows, and like to prove moſt ſinewy 
ſword-men. [Exeunt, 


»cENnE I. Enter the King and Lafeu. [Lafeu kneels, 


Lar. Pardon, my lord, for me and for my tidings. 

Kin, I'll fee thee to ſtand up. [pardons 

Lar, Then here's a man ſtands, that hath Lou ht Lis 
Vor. III. 1 
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I would you hat kneel'd, my lord, to aſł me mercy; 
And that at my bidding you could fo ſtand up. 


KINO. I would, I had; | fo I bad broke thy pate, 
And aſk'd thee mercy for't. 
Lar. Gpodfaith, acroſs ;—but, my good lord, tis thus; 
Will you be cur'd of your infirmity? | 


King. No. 


Lar. Wee egen eye fox? 
Yes, but you Will, my noble grapes; an' if 
My royal fox could reach them: I have ſeen a MED1c1x1, 
That's able to breathe lite into a ftone ; 


Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary 


With ſprightly fire and motion; whoſe ſimple touch 
Is powerful to araife king Pepin, nay, 
To give great Charlemain a pen in's band, 


And write te her a love-line. 
Kinc. What her is this ? 


Lxr. Why, doQor-ſhe : my lord, there's one artiv'd, 
If you will fee her. Now by my faith and honour, 
If ſeriouſly I may convey my thoughts | 
In this my light deliverance, I have ſpoke 


With one, that in her ſex, her years, proſeſſion, 
Wiſdom and conſtancy, hath amaz'd me more 


Than I dare blame my weakneſs : will you ſee ber, 


For that is her demand, and know her bufineſs ? 


That done, laugh well at me. 
Kix. Now, good Lafeu, 


Bring in the admiration, that we with thee 
May ſpend our wonder too, or take off thine, 


By wond'ring how thou took ſt it, 


Lxv. Nay, I'll ft you, 
And not be all day neither. 


(Exit Lata 
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KinG. Thus he his ſpecial nothing ever prologues. 

Lar. [returns.} Nay, come your ways. [Bringing in Hel, 
KinG, This haſte hath wings indeed. 

Lar. Nay, come your ways, 

This is his majeſty, ſay your mind to him; 

A traitor you do look like; but ſuch traitors 

His majeſty ſeldom fears: I'm Creſſid's uncle, 
That dare leave two together; fare you well. [Exit. 


SCENE III. 


Kino. Now, fair one, do's your buſigeſs follow us Þ 
HBL. Ay, my good lord. 

Gerard de Narbon was my father, 

In what he did profeſs, well found. 

KinG. I knew him. 

Her. The rather will I ſpare my praiſe toward him; 
Knowing him, is enough: on's bed of desth 
Many receipts he gave me, chiefly one, 
Which, as the deareſt flue of his practice, 
And of his old experience th' only darling, 
He bade me ſore up, as a triple eye, | 
Safer than mine own two: more dear I have 3 
And hearing your bigh majeſty is touch'd 
With that malignant cauſe, wherein the honour 
Of my dear father's gift ſtands chief in power, 
I come to tender it, and my appliance, 
With all bound humbleneſs. 

Kino, We thank you, maiden; 
But may not be ſo credulous of cure, 
When our moſt learned doctors leave us; and 
The congregated college have concluded, 
That labouring art can never ranſom nature 
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From her unaidable eſtate: we muſt not 

So ſtain our judgment, or corrupt our hope, 

To proſtitute our paſt- cure ma lady 

To empiricks; or to diſſever ſo 

Our great ſelf and our credit, to eſteem 

A ſenſeleſs help, when help paſt ſenſe we deem. 

Her. My duty then fhall pay me for my pains; 
I will no more enforce mine office on you; 
Humbly intreating from your royal thaughts 
A modeſt one to bear me back again. 

KiNG. I cannot give thee Jeſs, to be call'd grateſul; 
Thou thought'ſt to help me, and ſach thanks I give, 
As one near death to thoſe that wiſh him live; 

But what at full I know, thou know'ſt no part ; 
I knowing all my peril, thou no art. 

Har. What I can do, can do no hurt to try, 

Since you ſet up your reſt gainſt remedy. 

Hie that of greateſt works is finiſher, 
Oft does them by the weakeſt miniſter : 
So holy writ in babes hath judgment ſhown, 
When judges have been babes; great floods have flown 
From ſimple ſources; and great ſeas have dry'd, 
When mir'cles have by th' greateſt been deny d 
Oft expectation fails, and moſt oft there 
Where moſt it promiſes; and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldeſt, and deſpair moſt fits. 

Kix. I muſt not hear thee; fare thee well, kind maid; 
Thy pains, not us'd, muſt by thyſelf be paid : 
Proffers, not took, reap thanks for their reward. 

Her. Inſpired merit ſo by breath is barr'd: 
It is not fo with him that all things knows, 
As tis with us, that ſquare our gueſs by ſhows ; 
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But moſt it is preſumption in us, when 
The help of heav'n we count the a& of men, 
Dear ſir, to my endeavours give conſent, 
Of heav'n, not me, make an experiment. 
{ am not an impoſtor, that proclaim 
Myſelf againſt the level of mine aim; E 
But know I think, and think I know moſt ſure, 
My art is not paſt power, nor you paſt cure. 
KinG. Art thou ſo confident? within what ſpace 
Hop'ſt thou my cure ? 
Het. The greateſt grace lending grace, 
Ere twice the horſes of the ſun ſhall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring; 
Ere twice in murk and occidental damp 


Moiſt Heſperus hath quench'd his fleepy lamp: 


Or four and twenty times the pilot's glaſs; 
Hath told the thieviſh minutes how they paſs ; 
What is infirm from your ſound parts ſhall fly, 
Health ſhall live free, and ſickneſs freely die. 

KinG, Upon thy certainty and confidence, 
What dar'ſt thou venture? 

Het, Tax of impudence, 

A ſtrumpet's boldneſs, a divulged ſhame 
Traduc'd by odious ballads : my maiden's name 
Sear'd otherwiſe, no worſe of worſt extended; 
With vileſt torture let my life be ended. 

Kix. Methinks, in thee fome bleſſed fpirit doth ſpeak 
His powerful ſounds, within an organ weak; 
And what impoffibility would flay 
In common ſenſe, ſenſe ſaves another way. 

Thy life is dear; for all that life can rate 
Worth name of life, in thee hath eſtimate; 
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Youth, "OI wiſdom, courage, virtue, all 
That happineſs and prime can happy call; 
Thou this to hazard, needs muſt intimate 
Skill infinite, or monſtrous deſperate. 
Sweet practiſer, thy phyſick I will try; 
That miniſter? thine own death, if I die. 
Her, If I break time, or flinch in property 
Of what I ſpoke, unpitied let me die, 
And well deſerv'd ! Not helping, death's my fee: 
But if I help, what do you promiſe me ? 
KinG. Make thy demand. 
Her. But will you make it even? 
KiNG. Ay, by my ſcepter, and my hopes of heaven. 
Her. Then ſhalt thou give me, with thy kingly hand, 
What huſband in thy power I will command. 
Exempted be from me the arrogance 
To chuſe from forth the royal blood of France; 
My low and humble name to propagate 
With any branch or image of thy ſtate : 
But ſuch a one thy vaſſal, whom I know 
Is free for me to aſk, thee to beſtow, 
KinG. Here is my hand, the premiſes obſerv'd, 
Thy will by my performance ſhall be ſerv'd: 
So, make the choice of thine own time; for I, 
Thy reſolv'd patient, on thee ſtill rely. 
More ſhould I queſtion thee, and more I muſt; 
(Tho? more to know, could not be more to truſt :) 
From whence thou cam'ſt, how tended on, but reſt 
Unqueſtion'd welcome, and undoubted bleft. 
Give me ſome help here, hoa! if thou proceed 
As high as word, my deed ſhall match thy deed, [Exeugt, 
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SAN IV. Changes to Rouſillon. 
Enter Counteſs and Clown. 


cov vr. Come on, fir; I ſhall now put you to the 
height of your breeding. 

CLo. I will ſhew myſelf highly fed, nd lowly taught; 
I know my buſineſs is but to the court. 

CounT. But to the court? why, what place, make you 
ſpecial, when you put off that with ſuch contempt ? but to 


the court ! 
CLo. Truly, madam, if God have lent a man any man- 


ners, he may eaſily put it off at court: he that cannot make 
2 leg, put off 's cap, kils his hand, and ſay nothing, has nei- 
ther leg, hands, lip, nor cap; and, indeed, ſuch a fellow, to 
fay preciſely, were not for the court: but for me, I have an 
anſwer will ſerve all men. 

CounT. Marry, that's a bountiful anſwer that fits all 
queſtions, 

CLo. It is like a barber's chair, that fits all buttocks 3 
the pin-buttock, the quatch-buttock, the brawn-buttock, or 
any buttock. 

Count. Will your anſwer ſerve fit to all queſtions ? 

CLo. As fit as ten groats is for the hand of an attorney, 
as your French crown for your taffaty punk, as Tib's ruth 
for Tom's fore-finger, as a pancake for Shrove-Tueſday, a 
morris for May-day, as the nail to his hole, the cuckold to 
his horn, as a ſcolding quean to a wrangling knave, as the 
nun's lip to the_ friar's mouth; nay, as the pudding to his 
&in. | 
Count. Have you, I ſay, an anſwer of ſuch fitneſs for all 
queſtions ? 
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cio. From below your duke, to beneath your conſtable, 
it will fit any queſtion. 

Cov vr. It muſt be an anſwer CF monſtrous ſize, that 
muſt fit all demands, 

CLo. But a trifle neither, in good faith, if the learned 
ſhould ſpeak truth of it: here it is, and all that belongs tot. 
Aſk me, if I am a courtier ;—it ſhall do you no harm to 
learn. 

Count. To be young again, if we could. I will be a 
fool in a queſtion, hoping to be the wiſer by your anſwer, | 
pray you, fir, are you a countier ? 

CLo. O lord, fir, — there's a ſimple putting off—more, 
more, a hundred of them. 

CounrT. Sir, I am a poor friend of yours, that loves you. 

CLo. O lord, fir—thick, thick, ſpare not me. 

Count. I think, fir, you can eat none of this homely 
meat. 

CLo. O lord, fir, nay, put me to't, I warrant you. 

Coux r. You were lately whip'd, fir, as I think. 

CLo. O lord, fir—ſpare not me. 

CovunT. Do you cry, O lord, fir, at your whipping, and 
ſpare not me ? indeed, your O lord, fir, is very ſequent to 
your whipping : you would anſwer very well to a whipping, 
if you were but bound to't. 

CLo. I ne'er had worſe luck in my life, in my—O lord, 
fir ; 1 ſee things may ſerve long, but not ſerve ever. 

CavnT. I play the noble houſwiſe with the time, to en- 
lertain it ſo merrily with a fool. 

CLo. O lord, fir—why, there't ſerves well again, 

Coun. An end fir; to your buſinefs. Give Helen this, 
And urge her to 3 preſent anſwer back. 
Commend me to my kinſmen, and my ſon : 


> 
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This is not much. 


>, Cxo. Not much commendation to them. 


\ CovunT. Not much employment for you, you underſtand 


Co, Moſt fruitfully, I am there before my legs. 
Count. Haſte you again. [Exeunt. 


Scent V. Changes to the court of France. 
Enter Bertram, Laſeu, and Parolles. 


LAT. They ſay, miracles are paſt ; and we have our phi- 
loſophical perſons to make modern, and familiar, things ſu- 
pernatural and cauſeleſs. Hence is it, that we make trifles 


| of terrors ; enſconſing ourſelves into ſeeming knowledge, 


when we ſhould ſubmit ourſelves to an unknown fear. 

Pax. Why, 'tis the rareſt argument of wonder that hath 
ſhot out in our later times. 

Ber. And ſo tis. 

Lar. To be relinquiſh'd of the artifts 

Pax. So I ſay, both of Galen and Peracelſus. 

Lay. Of all the learned and authentick fellow 

Pax. Right, ſo I ſay. 

Lar. That gave him out incurable, ——< 

Pax. Why, there tis, ſo ſay I too. 

Lar. Not to be help', ——— 

Pax. Right as twere a man aſſur'd of an 

Lar. Uncertain liſe and ſure death. 

Pax. Juſt, you ſay well: ſo would I have ſaid. 

Lar. I may truly ſay, it is a novelty to the world. 

Pax. It is indeed, if you will have it in ſhewing, you ſhall 
read it in, what do you call there 

Lar, A ſhewing of a heav'nly effect in an earthly actor. 

Pax, That's it, I would have ſaid the very fame. 
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Lar. Why, your dolphin is not luſtier : for me, I ſpeak ig 
reſpect 
Pax. Nay, 'tis ſtrange, tis very ſtrange, that is the brief 
and the tedious of it; and he's/of a moſt facinerious ſpicit, 
that will not acknowledge it to be the 
Lr. Very hand of heaven. 
Pax. Ay, fol ſay. 
Lay. In a moſt weak | 
Pax. And debile miniſter, great power, great tranſcen- 
dence 3 which ſhould, indeed, give us a farther uſe to be 
made than alone the recov'ry of the king; as to be 
Lar, Generally thankful. 


SEN VI. Enter King, Helena, and attendants. 


Pax. I would have ſaid it, you ſaid well. Here come: 
the king. ned 
Lar. Luſtick, as the Dutchman fays. . I'll like a maid 
the better, while I have a tooth in my head. Why, he's 
able to lead her a corranto. 
Par. © Mort du Vinaigre !” is not this Helena? 
Lar. ,*Fore God, I think ſo. 
KinG. Go, call before me all the Lords in court, 
Sit, my preſerver, by thy patient's ſide ; 
And with this healthful hand, whoſe baniſh'd ſenſe 
Thou haſt repeal'd, a ſecond time receive 
The confirmation of my promis'd gift; 
Which but attends thy naming. 
Enter three or four lords, 
Fair maid, ſend forth thine eye; this youthful parcel 
Of noble bachelors ſtand at my beſtowing, 
O'er whom both ſovereign power and father's voice 
I have to ule; thy frank election make; 


« 
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Thou haſt power to chuſe, and they none to ſorſake. 
HE L. To each of you one fair and virtuous miſtreſs 
Fall, when love pleaſe ! marry, to each but one. 
La. I'd give bay curtal and his furniture, \ 
My mouth no more were broken than theſe boys, 
And writ as little beard. 
Kix o. Peruſe them well: 
Not one of thoſe but had a noble father. 
[She addreſſes herſelf to a lord. 
Hr. Gentlemen, heaven hath, through me, reſtor'd 
The king to health. 
ALL. We underſtand it, and thank heaven for you, 
Her. I am a fimple maid, and therein wealthieſt, 
That, I proteſt, I famply am a maid. — 
Pleaſe it your majeſty, I have done already : 
The bluſhes in my cheeks thus whiſper me, 
We bluſh that thou ſhouldſt chuſe, but be reſus d; 
Let the white death fit on thy cheek for ever, 
« We'll ne'er come there again. 
Kix. Make choice, and ſee, 
Who ſhuns thy love, ſhuns all his love in me. 
Her. Now, Dian, from thy altar do I fly, 
And to imperial Love, that God moſt high, 
Do my ſighs ſtream : fir, will you hear my ſuit ? 
1 Lon p. And grant it. ; 
Het. Thanks, fir ;———4al the reſt are mute. 
LAr. I had rather be in this choice, than throw ames - 
ace for my life. 
Her. The honour, fir, that flames in your fair eyes 
Before I ſpeak, too threatningly replies: 
Love make your fortunes twenty times above 
Her that ſo wiſhes, and ker humble love! 
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2 Lox p. No better, if you pleaſe, 
Her. My wiſh receive, ; 
Which great love grant ! and ſo I take my leave. 

Lar. Do all they deny of her? if they were ſons of mine, 
I'd have them whipt, or I would ſend them to the Turk to 
make eunuchs of. 

Her. Be not afraid that I your hand ſhall take, 

I'll never do you wrong for your own ſake: 
Blefling upon your vows, and in your bed 
Find fairer fortune, if you ever wed ! 

Lar. Theſe boys are boys of ice, they'll none of her; 
ſure, they are baſtards to the Engliſh, the French ne'er got 
'em. l 

HE L. You are too young, too happy, and too good, 

To make yourſelf a ſon out of my blood, 

4 Loxp. Fair one, I think not ſo. 

Lar. There's one grape yet, I am ſure, thy father 
drunk wine But if thou be'ſt not an aſs, I am a youth 
of fourteen. I have known thee already, 

Hzr. I dare not ſay, I take you; but I give 
Me and my ſervice, ever whilſt [ live, 

Into your guided power : this is the man. [To Bertram, 

-KinG. Why then, young Bertram, take her, ſhe's thy 

wife, 

BER. My wife, my liege? I al beſeech your highanels, 
In ſuch a buſineſs, give me leave to uſe 
The help of mine own eyes. 

Kino. Know'ſt thou not Bertram, 

What ſhe hath done for me ? | 

BER. Yes, my good lord, 

But never hope to know why I ſhould marry her, 
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King. Thou know'ſt, ſhe has rais'd me from my ſickly 
bed. 
BER. But follows it, my lord, to bring me down 
Muſt anſwer for your raiſing ? I know her well ; 
She had her breeding at my father's charge : 
A poor phyſician's daughter my wife! Diſdain 


| Rather corrupt me ever! 


Kix G. 'Tis only title thou diſdain'ſt in her, the which 
]can build up: ſtrange is it, that our bloods, 


of colour, weight, and heat, pour'd all together, 
Would quite conſound diſtinction, yet ſtand off 


\ 


In differences ſo mighty. If ſhe be 

All that is virtuous, (ſave what thou diſlik'ft, 

A poor phyſician's daughter) thou diſlikꝰ'ſt 

Of virtue for the name: but do not ſo. 

From loweſt place, when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignify*'d by th* doer's deed. 

Where great addition ſwells, and virtue none, 

It is a dropſied honour ; good alone 


s good, without a name vileneſs is ſo : 


The property by what it is ſhould go, 

Not by the title. She is young, wiſe, fair; 

In theſe, to nature ſhe's immediate heir; 
And theſe breed honour : That is honour's ſcorn, 
Which challenges itſelf as honour's born, 


And is not like the fire. Honours beſt thrive, 


When rather from our a&s we them derive 

Than our fore-goers : the meer word's a ſlave 
Debaucht on every tomb, on every grave; 

A lying trophy; and as oft is dumb, 

Where duſt and damn'd oblivion is the tomb | 
Of honouc's bones indeed, What ſhould be ſaid? 
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If thou can'ſt like this creature as a maid, 
I can create the reſt : virtue and ſhe, 


Is her own dow'r; honour and wealth from me. 


BER. I cannot love her, no will ſtrive to do't. 
KING. Thou Dir hs n if «hou ſhould'ſt ſtrive ti 
chuſe. 
HL. That you are well tr, my lord, Fm glad: 
Let the reſt go. 
Kino. My honour's b whictrto. defend, 
I muſt produce my power. Here, take her hand, 
Proud ſcornful boy, unworthy this good gift 
That doſt in vile miſpriſion ſhackle up 


My love, and her deſert ; that can' not dream, 
We, poizing us in her defective ſcale, 


Shall weigh thee to the beam; that wilt not know, 


It is in us to plant thine honour, where 

We pleaſe to have it grow. Check thy contempt : 
Obey our will, which travels in thy good; 
Believe not thy diſdain, but preſently 

Do thine own fortunes that obedient right, 
Which both thy duty owes, and our power claims ; 
Or I will throw thee from my care for ever 


| Into the ſtaggers, and the careleſs lape 


Of youth and ignorance; my revenge and hate 
Looſing upon thee in the name of juſtice, 
Without all terms of pity. Speak, thine anſwer. 
Ben. Pardon, my gracious lord; for I ſubmit 
My fancy to your eyes. When I conſider, 
What great creation, and what dole of honour 
Flies where you bid ; I find that ſhe, which late 
Was in my nobler thoughts moſt baſe, is now 


The prailed of the king; who, fo envbled, 
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Is, as *twere, born ſo. 
KinG. Take her by the hand, 
And tell her, ſhe is thine : to whom I promiſe 
A counterpoize ; if not in thy eſtate, 
A ballance more repleat. 
Bx. I take her hand. 
Ki. Good fortune, and the favour of the king 
Smile upon this eontract; whoſe ceremony 
Shall ſeem expedient on the new-born brief, 
And be per ſormꝰd to- night; the ſolemn feaſt 
Sball more attend upon the coming ſpace, 
Expecting abſent friends. As thou lov'ſt her, 
Thy love's to me religious; elſe does err. [Exeunt. 


Se RN ER VII. Manent Parolles and Lafeu. 


Lay. Do you hear, monſieur? a word with you. 
Pax. Your pleaſure, fir ? 
Lar. Your lord and maſter did well to make his recan+ 
tation, 
PAR. Recantation ?—my lord ? my maſter ? 
Lar. Ay, is it not a language I ſpeak ? 
Pax. A moſt harſh one, and not to be underſtood without 
bloody ſucceeding. My maſter ? 
Lar. Are you companion to the count Roufillon ? 
PAR. To any count; to all counts; to what is man. 
ar. To what is count's man; count's maſter is of ans- 
ther ſtile, 
Pax. You are * fir 3 let it ſatisfy you, you are too 
01d. | | 
Lay. I muſt tell thee, firrah, I write man; to which title 
age cannot bring thee. 
Pas, What I dare too well do, I dare not do, 
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LAr. I did think thee, for two ordinaries, to be a pretty 
wiſe fellow; thou didſt make tolerable vent of thy tra- 
vel; it might paſs; yet the ſcarfs and the banerets about 
thee did manifoldly diſſuade me from believing thee a ve!- 
ſel of too great a burthen. I have now found thee; when l 
loſe thee again, I care not: yet art thou good for nothing but 
taking up, and that thou'rt ſcarce worth. 

Pax. Hadit thou not the privilege of antiquity upon 
thee——— 

Lar. Do not plunge thyſelf too far in anger, leſt thou 
haſten thy trial; which if, Lord have mercy on 
thee for a hen! ſo, my good window of lattice, fare thee 
well; thy caſement I need not open, I look thro? thee. Giye 
me thy hand. 

Pax. My lord, you give me moſt egregious indig- 
nity. 

Lay. Ay, with all my heart, and thou art worthy of it. 
PAR. | have not, my lord, deſerv'd it. 

Lay. Ves, good faith, ev'ry dram of it; and I will not 
*bate thee a ſcruple. | 

Pax. Well, I ſhall be wiſer ——— 

Lr. Ev'n as ſoon as thou can'ſt, for thou haſt to pull 
at a ſmack oꝰ th* contrary. If ever thou be'ſt bound in 
thy ſcarf and beaten, thou ſhalt find what it is to be proud 
of thy bondage. I have a deſire to hold my acquaintance 
with thee, or rather my knowledge, that I may ſay in the 
default, he is a man I know. 

Pax. My lord, you do me moſt ami vexa- 
tion. 

Lx. I would, it were hell-pains for thy ſake, and my 
poor doing eternal: for doing, I am paſt; as 1 will by thee, 
in what moſion age will give me leave. (Exit, 
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pax. Well, thou haſt a ſon ſhall take this diſgrace off 
me; ſcurvy, old, filthy, ſcurvy lord le — well, I muſt be 
patient, there is no fettering of authority, Pll beat him, 
by my life, if I can meet him with any convenience, an he 
were double and double a lord. Fl have no more pity of 
his age, than I would have U beat him, an if 
I could but meet him again. 

Re-enter Lafeu. 

Lar. Sirrah, your Lord and Maſter's married, REY 
news for you: you have a new miſtreſs. 

Pax. I moſt unfeignedly beſeech your lordſhip to make 
ſome reſervation of your wrongs. He, my beaver lord, whom 
I ſerve above, is my maſter. 

Lar. Who? God? 

Pax. Ay, fir, 
Lax. The devil it is, that's thy maſter. Why doſt thou 

garter up thy arms o' this faſhion ? doſt make hoſe of thy 
fleeves ? do other ſervants ſo ? thou wert beſt ſet thy lower 
part where thy noſe ſtands. By mine honour, if I were but 
two hours younger, I'd beat thee : methinks, thou artea ge- 
neral offence, and every man ſhould beat thee. I think, 
thou waſt created for men to breathe themſelves upon thee. 

Pas. This is hard and undeſerved meaſure, my lord. 

Lar. Go to, fir; you were beaten in Italy for picking a 
kernel out of a pomegranate 3 you are a vagabond, and no 
true traveller: you are more ſawcy with lords and honour- 
able perſonages, than the heraldry of your birth and virtue 
gives you commiſſion, You are not worth another word, 
elſe I'd call you knave. I leave you. [Exit. 

, Scene VIII. Eater Betram. 

Par. Good, very good, it is ſo then Good, very 

good, let it be conceal'd a while. 
Ver, III. K 


- 
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BR. Undone, and forfeited to cares for ever ! 
Par. What is the matter, ſweet heart? 
. Bex. Although before the ſolema prieſt I've ſworn, 
I will not bed her. 0 
Par. What ? what, ſweet heart? 
Bzx. O my Parolles, they have married me: 
I' to the Tuſcan wars, and never bed her. 
Par. France is a dog-hole, and it no * the 
tread of a man's foot: to th' wars. 


Bzx. There's letters from my mother; what the import ft 
is, I know not yet. v 

Pax. Ay, that would be known: to th' wars, my boy, to 
He wears his honour in a box, unſeen, [th* wars. v 
That hugs his kickſy-wickſy here at home; 

Spending his manly marrow in her arms, 

Which ſhould ſuſtain the bound and high curvet 
Of Mars's fiery ſteed : to other regions * 
France is a ſtable, we that . in't jades, ſea 
Therefore to th* war. 

- Bux. It ſhall be ſo, I'll ſend her to my houſe, 
Acquaint my mother with my hate to her, 
* And wherefore I-am fled ; write to the king ow 
That which I durſt not ſpeak. His preſent gift [ 
Shall furniſh me to thoſe Italian fields, ther 
Where noble fellows ſtrike. War is no ſtrife - lady 
To the dark houſe, and the deteſted wife. C 


Pax. Will this capricio hold in thee, art ſure ? 
Ber. Go with me to my chamber, and adviſe me. 

T'll ſend her ſtraight away: to-morrow 

I'll to the wars, ſhe to her ſimple ſorro w. ['Tis hard; 
Pax, Why, theſe balls bound, there's noiſe in it. 
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A young man, married, is a man that's marr'd : 
Therefore away, and leave her bravely ; go, 
The king hath done you wrong: but, huſh ! *tis ſo. [Exeunt. 


| Sc E N ER IX. Enter Helena and Clown. 


Het, My mother greets me kindly, is ſhe well? 

CLo. She is not well, but yet ſhe has her health; ſhe's 
very merry, but yet ſhe is not well: but thanks be given, 
ſhe's very well, and want's nothing, i' th* world; but yet ſhe 
is not well. 

Her. If ſke be very well, what does ſhe ail, that ſhe's not 
very well ? 

Ciro. Truly, ſhe's very well, indeed, but for two things, | 

HE L. What two things? 

CLo, One, that ſhe's not in heav'n, whither God ſen her 
quickly; the other, that ſhe's in earth, from whence God 
ſend her quickly 

Enter Parolles. 

Pax. Bleſs you, my fortunate lady: 

He. I hope, fir, I have your good will to have mine 
own good fortune. 

PAR. You had my prayers to lead them on; and to keep 
them on, have them ſtill. O, my knave, how does my old 
lady. 

CLo, So that you had her wrinkles and I her money I 
would, ſhe did, as you ſay. 

Paz. Why, I ſay nothing. 

Clo. Marry, you are the wiſer man; for many a man's 
tongue ſhakes out his maſter's undoing : to ſay nothing, to 
do nothing, to know nothing, and to have nothing, is to be a 
great part of your title; which is within a very little of no- 
thing. 
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Pax. Away, thou'rt a knave. 

CT. You ſhould have ſaid, fir, before a knave tart 3 
knave ; that's, before me th'rt a knave: this had been truth, 
fir. ; 

Par. Go to, thou art a witty fool, I have found thee. 

Ci. Did you find me in yourſelf, fir? or were you taught 


to find me? the ſearch, fir, was profitable, and much foo! bl 

may you find in you, even to as world's —— and the 

increaſe of laughter. le 
PAR. A good knave, i' faith, and well fed. 

Madam, my lerd will go away to-night, | gr. 

A very ſerious buſineſs calls on him. ou 

The great prerogative and rite of love, 

Which, as your due, time claims, he does acknowledge; 

But puts it off by a compell'd reſtraint: 

Whoſe want, and whoſe delay, is ſtrew'd with ſweets I 
Which they diſtil now in the curbed time, 1 
To make the coming hour o'erflow with] joy, | 
And pleaſure drown the brim. L 

Her, What's his will elfe“ man 
PAR. That you will take your inſtant leave o' th' king, B 
And make this haſte as your own good proceeding ; P 
Strengthen'd with what apology, you think, B 
May make it probable need. P. 
Her. What more commands he ? By 
Pax. That having this obtain'd, you preſently order 
Attend his further pleaſure. ſeſſio 
He. In every thing I wait upon his will. La 
Pax. I ſhall report it ſo. [Exit Paroles dinne 
Hs. I pray you,. — Come, ſirrah. [To Clown truth 
[Excuat 2nd th 
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Scene X. Enter Lafeu and Bertram. 

Lr. But, I hope, your lordſhip thinks not him a ſoldier. 

BIR. Yes, my lord, and of very valiant approof. 

La. You have it from his own deliverance. 

Brx. And by other warranted teſtimony. 

'Lar. Then my dial goes not true; I took this lark for 4 
bunting. 

BER. I do aſſure you, my lord, he is very great in know- 
ledge, and accordingly valiant. 

Lar. I have then ſinned agaiaſt his experience, and tranſ- 


greſs'd againſt his valour; and my ſtate that way is danger- 


ous, ſince I cannot yet find in my heart to repent : here he 
comes; I pray you, make us friends, I will purſue the amity. 


Enter Parolles. 


Par. Theſe things ſhall be done, fir, 

Lay. I pray you, fir, who's his taylor? 

PAR. Sir? 

LAr. O, I know him well; I, fir, he, fir's, a good work- 


man, a very good taylor. 


Br R. Is ſhe gone to the king? [Aſide to Parolles. 

PAR. She is. 

BER. Will ſhe away to-night ? 

Par. As you'll have her. 

Br R. I have writ my letters, cafceted my treaſure, given 
order for our horſes ; and to-night, when I ſhould take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the bride and ere l do begin 

Lar. A good traveller is ſometbing at the latter end of 2 
dinner; but one that lies three thirds, and uſes a known 
truth to paſs a thouſand nothings with, ſhould be once heard, 
and thrice beaten God ſave you, captain, 
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BR. Is there any unkindneſs between my lord and you, 
monſieur? | 

Par. I know not, how I have deſerved to run into my 
lord's diſpleaſure. | 

Lar. You have made ſhift to -run into't, boots and ſpurs 
and all, like him that leapt into the cuſtard; add out of it 
you'll run again, rather than ſuffer queſtion for your reſi- 
dence. . 

Bx. It may be, you have miſtaken him, my lord. 


Lar. And ſhall do ſo ever, tho' I took him at's prayers. 


Fare you well, my lord, and believe this of me, there can 
be no kernel in this light nut: the foul of this man is his 
clothes. Truſt him not in matter of heavy conſequence : l 
have kept of them tame, and know their natures. Farewel, 


monſieur, I have ſpoken better of you, than you have or will 


deſerve at my hand, but we muſt do good againſt evil. [Exit, 
Pax. An idle lord, I ſwear. 
BR. I think ſo. | 
Par. Why, do you not know him? 
BER. Yes, I know him well, and common ſpeech 
Gives him a worthy paſs. Here comes my clog. 


Sctnr XI. Enter Helena. 


Hz L. I have, fir, as I was commanded from you, 
Spoke with the king, and have procur'd his leave 
For preſent parting ; only, he deſires 
Some private ſpeech with you, 

BER. I ſhall obey his will. 

You muſt not marvel,” Helen, at my courſe, 
Which holds not colour with the time; nor does 
The miniſtration and required office 

On my particular, Prepar'd I was not 
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For ſuch-a buſineſs; therefore am I found 

So much unſettled : this drives me to intreat you, 

That preſently you take your way for home, 

And rather muſe, than aſk, why I intreat you, 

For my reſpects are better than they ſeem, 

And my appointments have in them a need 

Greater than ſhews itſelf at the firſt view, 

To you that know them not. This to my mother, 

[Giving a letter, 


"Twill be two days ere I ſhall ſee you, fo 
I leave you to your wiſdom. 
Her. Sir, I can nothing ſay, 

But that I am your moſt obedient ſervant. 
BER. Come, come, no more of that. 
Hr L. And ever ſhall 

With true obſervance ſeek to eke out that. 

Wherein tow'rd me my homely ſtars have fail'd 

To equal my great fortune. 

Ber. Let that go: 

My haſte is very great. Farewel; hie home. 

He L. Pray, fir, yuur pardon. 
Ber, Well, what would you fay ? 
HL. I am not worthy of the wealth I owe; 

Nor dare I ſay, tis mine, and yet it. is; 

But, like a tim'rous thief, moſt fain would ſteal 

What law does vouch mine own. 

Ber. What would you have? 


Hei. Something, and ſcarce ſo much nothing, 

indeed 

I would not tell you what I would, my lord faith, 
yes; 


Strangers and * do ſunder and not kiſs. 
K 4 
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Bzx. I pray you, ſtay not: but in haſte to horſe, 
. good my lord. 


[Exit Helens. 


Bx. Where are my other men, monſieur ?——farewel. 
Go thou tow'rd home, where I will never come. | 
Whilſt I can ſhake my ſword, or hear 2 
Away, and for our flight, n 

Pax. Bravely, 29 3 [Exeunt. 


ACT H. SCENE I. 


The duke's court in Florence. 
Flouriſh. Enter the Duke of Florence, two Prench lords, 


with ſoldiers. 
Dou kx. 
O that from point to point, now have you heard 
The fundamental reaſons of this war, © 


Whoſe great decifion hath much blood let — 
And more thirſts after. 

1 Lon p. Holy ſeems the quarrel c 
Upon your grace's part; but black and fearful 
On the oppoſer. 

Dux. Therefore we marvel much, our couſin France 
Would, in fo juſt a buſineſs, ſhut his boſom 
Againſt our borrowing prayers. 

2 LoxD. Good my lord, 

The reaſons of our ſtate I cannot yield, 
But like a common and an outward man, 


That the great figure of à council frames 


By ſelf unable motion; therefore dars not 
Say what I think of it, fince I have found 


% 
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Myſelf in my uncertain grounds to fail 
As often as I gueſt. 

Dux z. Be it his pleaſure. 

2 Loxp. But I am ſure, the younger of our nation, 
That ſurſeit on their eaſe, will day by day 
Come here for phyſick. 

Dux z. Welcome ſhall they be: 
And all the honours, that can fly from us, 
Shall on them ſettle. You know your places well. 
When better fall, for your avails they fall. 
To-morrow to the field. [Exeunt. 


SC N I. Changes to Rouſillon in France. 
| Enter Counteſs and Clown. 

CovnT. It hath happen'd, all as I would have had it; 
ſave, that he comes not along with her. 

Clo. By my troth, I take my young lord to be a very 
melancholy man. 

CouvnT, By what obſervance, I pray you. 

Clo, Why, he will look upon his boot, and ſing; mend 
his ruff, and ſing; aſk queſtions, and ſing; pick his teeth, 
and ſing. I knew a man that had this trick of melancholy, 
ſold a goodly manor for a ſong. 

Cour. Let me ſee what he writes, and when he means 
to come. [Reads the letter. 

Cro. I have no mind to Iſbel, ſince I was at court. Our 
old ling, and our Iſbels o' th' country, are nothing like your 
old ling, and your Iſbels o' th* court: the brain of my Cu- 
pid's knock'd out; and I begin to love, as an old man loves 
money, with no ſtomach. 

CounT. What have we here? 

Clo. E'en that you have there. [Exit. 
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Counteſs reads a letter. | 2 
have ſent you a daughter-in-law : ſhe hath recoyereq C 
che king, and undone me. I have wedded her, not bed. Tre 
< ded her; and ſworn to make the vor eternal. You ſhal! Tha 
hear, I am run away; know it before the report come. Can 
If there be breadth enough in the world, I will hold a long 2 
: « diſtance. My duty to you. | We 
* Your unfortuate ſon, And 
__« BurrTray,” Thi 
| This is net well; raſh end unbridled boy, = 
To fly the favours of fo good a king, 5 
To pluck his indignation on thy head ; = 
! By the miſprizing of a maid, too virtuous as 
For the contempt of empire. 15 
Re-enter Clown. ( 
j Cro. O madam, yonder is heavy news within between 
two ſoldiers and my young lady. ryf 
CounT. What is the matter. ( 
CLo. Nay, there is ſome comfort in the news, ſome com- If t 
fort; your ſon will not be kill'd ſo ſoon as I thought he Th 
would. | Bu 
Couxr. Why ſhould he be kill'd? An 
Cro. So fay I, madam, if he run away, as I hear he 
| does z the danger is in ſtanding to't; that's the loſs of men, ( 
thaugh it be the getting of children. Here they come, will "74 
tell you more. For my part, I only hear your ſon was run Th 
away. | Tt 


SCENE III. Enter Helena and two gentlemen. 


xt Gx. Save you, good madam. 
Hr. Madam, my lors is gone, for ever gone. — * 
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2 Gen. Do not ſay ſo. 

CounT. Think upon patience ' Pray you, noun, 
I've felt ſo many quirks of joy and grief, 

That the firſt face of neither, on the ſtart, 
Can woman me unto't. Where ® my (on? 

2 GEN. Madam, he's gone to ſerve the duke of Florenca 
We met him thitherward, for thence we came ; 

And, after ſome diſpatch in hand at court, 
Thither we bend again. 

Her. Look on this letter, madam; here's my paſs-port. 
When thou canſt get the ring, upon my finger, which ne- 
« ver ſhall come off; and ſhew me a child begotten of thy 
« body that I am father to, then call me huſband: but in 
4ſuch a THEN I write a VIER.“ 

This is a dreadful ſentence. 

CounT. Brought you this letter, gentleman ? 

i Gen. Ay, madam, and, for the contents fake are ſor - 
ry for our pains. 

Coun. I pr'ythee, lady, have a better cheer. 

If thou engroſſeſt all the griefs as thine, 

Thou robb'ſt me of a moiety ; he was my ſon, 

But I do waſh his name out of my blood, 

And thou art all my child. Towards Florence is he ? 

2 Gen. Ay, madam. 

CounT. And to be a ſoldier ? 

2 GEN. Such is his noble purpoſe; and, believe't, 

The duke will lay upon him all the honour 
That good convenience claims. 

CounT. Return you thither ? 

1 Gen. Ay, madam, with the ſwiſteſt wing of ſpeed. 

Het. „ Till I have no wife, I have nothing in France.” 
"Tis bitter, Reading. 
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Covnr. Find you that there? 

HzL. Yes, madam. 

1 Gzv. *Tis but the boldneſs of his hand, haply, 
Which his heart was not conſenting to. 

Coun. Nothing in France, until he have no wife? 
There's nothing here, that is too good for him, 
But only ſhe; and ſhe deſerves a lord, 
That twenty ſuch rude boys might tend upon, 
And call her hourly miſtreſs. Who was with him? 

1 Gex. A ſervant only, and a gentleman 
Which I have ſometime known. 

Cour. Parolles, was't not? 

1 Gevw. Ay, my good lady, he. 

CovnrT. A very tainted fellow, and full of wickedneſs: 
My Jon corrupts a well derived nature 
With his inducement. 

i Gen. Indeed, good lady, the fellow has a deal of that 
too much, which holds him much to have. 

CounT. V'are welcome, gentlemen; I will intreat you, 


when you ſee my ſon, to tell him, that his ſword can never by 
win the honour that he loſes : more I'll intreat you written M 
to bear along. 2 
1 Gen, We ſerve you, madam, in that and all your = 
worthieſt affairs. 
CounT. Not ſo, but as we change our courteſies. 3 
Will you draw near? [Exeunt Counteſs and Gentlemen. T, 
S En IV. Fe 

Her. «© Till I have no wife, I have nothing in France.” 8 
Nothing in France, until he has no wife ! . 


, Thou ſhalt have none, Rouſillon, none in France; 
Then haſt chou all again. Poor lord! is't I 
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That chaſe thee from thy country, and expoſe 
Thoſe tender limbs of thine to the event 


Of the none-ſparing war? and is it I, 

That drive thee from the ſportive court, where thou. 
Waſt ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 

Of ſmoaky muſkets? O you leaden meſſengers, 
That ride upon the violent ſpeed of fire, 

Fly with falſe aim; move the ſtill-piercing air, 

That ſings with piercing, do not touch my lord: 
Whoever ſhoots at him, I ſet him there. 

Whoever charges on his forward breaſt, 

I am the caitiff, that do hold him to it; 

And tho? I kill him not, I am the cauſe 

His death was ſo effected. Better *twere, 

I met the rav'ning lion when he roar'd 

With ſharp conſtraint of hunger: better twere, 
That all the miſeries, which nature owes, 

Were mine at once. No, come thou home, Rouſillon; 
Whence honour but of danger wins a ſcar; 

As oft it loſes all. I will be gone; 

My being here it is, that holds thee hence. 

Shall I ſtay here to do't? no, no, although 

The air of paradiſe did fan the houſe, 

And angels offic'd all; I will be gone;, 

That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 

To conſolate thine ear. Come, night, end, day ! 
For with the dark, poor thief, I'll ſteal away. Exit. 


Serv V. Changes to the Duke's court at Florence. 

Flouriſh, Enter the Duke of Florence, Bertram, drum and 
| trumpets, ſoldiers, Parolles. 

Drxe. The general of our horſe thou art, and we, 
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Great in our hope, lay our beſt love and credence 
Upon thy promiſing fortune. 
BR. Sir, it is 
A charge too heavy for my ſtrength; but yet 
We'll ſtrive to bear it for your worthy ſake, 
To th* extream edge of hazard. 
Dok. Then go forth, 
And fortune play upon thy proſp'rous helm, 
As thy auſmcious miſtreſs ! 
Ber. This very day, 
Great Mars, I put myſelf into thy file; 
Make me but like my thoughts, and I ſhall prove 


A lover of thy drum; hater of love. [Exeunt, 


SCENE VI. Changesto Rouſillon in France. 
Enter Counteſs and Steward. 


_ EovnrT. Alas! and would you take the letter of her; 
Might you not know, ſhe would do, às ſhe has done, 
By ſending me a letter? Read it again. 


re 


« I am St. Jaques' pilgrim, thither gone; 
« Ambitious love hath ſo in me offended, 
That bare-foot plod I the cold ground upon, 
With fainted vow my faults to have amended. 
Write, write, that from the bloody courſe of war 
My deareſt maſter, your dear ſon, may hie; 
* Bleſs him at home in peace, whilſt I from far 
„His name with zealous fervour ſanctiſ y. 
His taken labours bid him me forgive; 


« 1, his deſpightful Juno, ſent him forth 
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« From courtly friends, with camping foes to live 

« Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. 
« He is too good and fair for death and me, 
« Whom I myſeif embrace, to ſet him free, 


Ah, what ſharp ſtings are in her mildeſt words? 
Rynaldo, you did never lack advice ſo much, 
As letting her paſs ſo; had I ſpoke with her, 
I could have well diverted her intents, 
Which thus ſhe hath prevented. 

STEw. Pardon, madam, 
If I had given you this at over-night 
She might have been o'er-ta'en; and yet ſhe writ 
Purſuit would be but vain. 

CounT, What angel (hall 
Bleſs this unworthy huſband ? he cannot thrive, 
Unleſs her prayers, whom heaven delights to hear, 
And loves to grant, reprieve him from the wrath 
Of greateſt juſtice, Write, write, Rynaldo, 
To this unworthy huſband of his wife; 
Let every word weigh heavy of her worth, | 
That he does weigh too light: my greateſt grief, 2 
Tho? little he do feel it, ſet down ſharply, _ 
Diſpatch the moſt convenient meſſenger; EY 
When, haply, he ſhall hear that ſhe is gone, 
He will return, and hope I may, that ſhe, 
Hearing ſo much, will ſpeed her foot again, 
Led hither by pure love. Which of them both 
Is deareſt to me, I've no ſkill in ſenſe 
To make diſtinction; provide this meſſenger; 
My heart is heavy, and mine age is weak 


Grief would have tears, and ſorrow bids me ſpeak. 
{Exevunt, 
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Sczwxz VII. Changes to a publick place in Florence 
A Tucket afar off. 


Enter an old Widow of Florence, Diana, Violenta, and 
Mariana, with other citizens. 


Wipp. Nay, come. For if they do approach the city, 
we ſhall loſe all the fight. 

Di a. They ſay, the French count has done moſt honour- 
able ſervice. 

W1D. It is reported, that he has ta'en their greateſt com- 
mander; and that with his own hand he Mew the duke“ 
brother. We have loſt our labour, they are gone a con- 
trary way: hark, you may know by their trumpets. 

Ma x. Come let's return again, and ſuffice ourſelves with 
the report of it. Well, Diana, take heed of this French 
earl; the honour of a maid is her name, and no legacy isv 
rich as honeſty. 

W1D. I have told my neighbour, how you have been ſo- 
licited by a gentleman his companion” 

Max. I know that knave (hang him!) one Paralles; 1 
filthy officer he is in thoſe ſuggeſtions for the young earl, 
beware of them, Diana; their promiſes, enticements, oaths, 
tokens, and all theſe engines of luſt, are not the things they 
go under; many a maid hath been ſeduced by them; and the 
miſery is, example, that ſo terrible ſhews in the wreck oi 
maidenhood, cannot for all that diſſuade ſueceſſion, but tha: 
they are limed with the twigs that threaten them. I hope, 
I need not adviſe you further; but, I hope, your own grace 
will keep you where you are, though there were no urther 
danger known, but the modeſty which is ſo loſt. 

Dia. You ſhal! not need to fear me. 
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Enter Helena, diſguiſed like a pilgrim. 

W1D. I hope ſo. Look here comes à pilgrim; L 
know, ſhe will lie at my houſe; thither they ſend one ano- 
ther; I'll queſtion her; God ſave you, pilgrim! whether 
are you bound ? 

Het. To St. Jaques le Grand. Where do the * 
lodge, I do beſeech you? 

Wip. At the St. Francis, beſide the port. 

Hz L. Is this the way? [A march afar off, 
W1p. Ay, marry, is't. Hark you, they come this way. 
If you will tarry, holy pilgrim, but 'till the troops come by, 
I will conduct you where you ſhall be lodg'd; 
The rather, for, I think, I know your hoſteſs 

As ample as myſelf, 

Her. Is it yourſelf? 

WD. If you ſhall pleaſe ſo, good pilgrim. 

Her. I thank you, and ſhall ſtay upon your leiſure. 

Wip. You came, I think, from France. 

Her. I did ſo. | 

Wip. Here you ſhall ſee a countryman of yours, 

That has done worthy ſervice. 

HeL. His name I pray you? 

Dia. The count Rouſillon: know you ſuch a one? 

Her, But by the ear, that hears moſt FEY of him; 

His face I know not. 

Dia. Whatſoe'er he is, 

He's bravely taken here. He ſtole from France, 
As 'tis reported; for the king had married him 
Againſt his liking. Think you, it is ſo? 

Her. Ay, ſurely, the meer truth; I know his lady. 

Dia. There is a gentlemen, that ſerves the count, 
Reports but coarſely of her. 

Vol III. L 
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Hz. What's his name? 

Dt 4. Monſteur Parolles. 

Her. Oh; I befieve with him, 

In argument of praife, or to the worth 
Of the great count himſelf, ſhe is too mean 
To have her name repeated; all her deſervidg 
Is a reſerved honeſty, and that 
I have not heard exatnim d. 
Dr. Alas; poor lady! 
Tis a hard bondage, to become the wife 
Of a deteſting lord. 

W1p. Ah! right; good creature | whereſoe'er ſhe is, 
Her heart weighs ſadly 3 this young maid might do her 
A ſhrewd turn, if ſhe pleas'd. 

HE L, How do you mean? 

May be, the amorous count ſollieits her 
In the unlawful purpoſe. 

WI p. He does, indeed; 

And brokes with all, that can in ſuch a ute 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid; 

But ſhe is arm'd for him, and keeps her guard 
In honeſteſt defence. 
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Officers and ſoldiers attending. 


Max. The gods forbid elſe ! 
W1p. So, now they come : 
That is Antonio, the duke's eldeſt ſon ; 
That, Eſcalus. 
Her. Which is the Frenchman ? 
DIA. He; 
That with the plume; 'tis a moſt gallant fellow; 


cl 
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1 would, he lov'd his wife ! if he were honeſter, 
He were much goodlier. Is't not a handſome gentleman ? 
HEL. I like him well. 
D1a. Tis pity, he is not honeſt ; yond's that ſame knave, 
That leads him to theſe places ; were I * lady, 
I'd poiſon that vile raſcal, 
Her, Which is he? 
D1a. That jack-a-napes with ſcarfs, Why is he melan- 
choly ? 
HEI. Perchance, he's hurt i' th' battle. 
Pax. Loſe our drum ! well 
Mar. He's ſhrewdly vex'd at ſomething, Look, he has 
ſpied us. 
W1p. Marry, hang you! [ Exeunt Bertram, Parolles, &ec, 
Mar. And your courteſy, for a ring- carrier 
W1p. The troop is paſt : come, pilgrim, I will bring you, 
Where you ſhall hoſt : Of enjoin'd penitents 
There's four or five, to great St. Jaques bound, 
Already at my houſe. 
HL. I humbly thank you: 
Pleaſe it this matron, and this gentle maid, 
To eat with us to-night, the charge and thanking 
Shall be for me : and to requite you further, 
I] will beſtow ſome precepts on this virgin 
Worthy the note. 
Born. We'll take your offer kindly. [Exeunt, 


Scenes IX. Enter Bertram, and the two French 
lords. 


1 Lox D. Nay, good my lord, put him to't: let him have 
kis way, 
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2 Lox, If your lordſhip find him not a hilding, hold me 
no more in your reſpect. 

1 Lon p. On my life, my lord, a bubble. 

BER. Do you think I am ſo far deceived in him? 

2 Lox p. Believe it, my lord, in mine own direct know. 
ledge, without any malice, but to ſpeak of him as my kinf- 
man; he's a moſt notable coward, an infinite and endleſs 
liar, an hourly promiſe-breaker, the owner of no one good 
quality worthy your lordſhip's entertainment. 

2 Lox p. It were fit you knew him, leſt, repoſing too far 
in his virtue, which he hath not, he might at ſome great and 
truſty buſineſs in a main danger fail you. 

BER. I would, I knew in what particular action to try 
him. 

2 Lox p. None better than to let him fetch off his drum, 
which you hear him ſo confidently undertake to do. 

1 Logo. I, with a troop of Florentines, will ſuddenly ſur- 
prize him; ſuch I will have, whom, I am ſure, he knows 
not from the enemy: we will bind and hoodwink him ſo, 
that he ſhall ſuppoſe no other but that he is carried into the 
leaguer of the adverſaries, when we bring him to our own 
tents ; be but your lordſhip preſent at his examination, if he 
do not for the promiſe of his life, and in the higheſt com- 
pulfion of baſe fear, offer to betray you, and deliver all the 
intelligence in his power againſt you, and that with the di- 
vine forfeit of his ſoul upon oath, never truſt my ons 


in any thing. 
2 Lok D. O, for the love of laughter, let him fetch his 


drum; he ſays, he has a ſtratagem for it; when your lord- 
ſhip * the bottom of his ſucceſs in't, and to what metal 
this counterfeit lump of ore will be melted, if you give him 
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not John Drum's entertainment, your N cannot be 
removed. Here he comes. | 


SCENE X. Enter Parolles. 


1 LoxD. O, for the love of laughter, hinder not the hu- 
mour of his deſign, let him fetch off his drum in any hand. 

BER. How now, monſieur? this drum ſticks ſorely in 
your diſpoſition, 

2 Log. A pox on't, let it go, tis but a drum. 

Par. But a drum! is't but a drum? a drum ſo loſt! 
there was an excellent command ! to charge in with our 


horſe upon our own wings, and to rend our own ſoldiers. 
2 Logd. That was not to be blamed in the command of 


the ſervice ; it was a diſaſter of war that Czſar himſelf 
could not have prevented, if he had been there to com- 
mand, | 

Bzx, Well, we cannot greatly condemn our fucceſs : 
ſome diſhonour we had in the loſs of that drum, but it is 
not to be recover'd. 

Pan. It might have been recover'd. 

BR. It might, but it is not now. 

Pax. It is to be recover'd; but that the merit of ſervice 
is ſeldom attributed to the true and exact performer, 1 
would have that drum or another, or Ic ART. 

BIA. Why, if you have a ſtomach to't, monſieur; if you 
think your myſtery in ſtratagem can bring this inſtrument of 
honour again into his native quarter, be magnanimous in 
the enterprize, and go on; I will grace the attempt for a 
worthy exploit : if you ſpeed well in it, the duke ſhall both 
fpeak of it, and extend to you what ſurther becomes his 
greatneſs, even to the utmoſt ſyllable of your worthineſs. 

PAR. By the hand of a ſoldier, I will undertake it. 
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Bx. But you muſt not now ſlumber in it. 

Pak. I'll about it this evening; and 1 will preſently pen 
down my dilemma' Ss, encourage myſelf in my certainty, 
put myſelf into my mortal preparation ; and, *y midnight, 
look to hear further from me. 

Bx R. May 1'be bold to acquairit his grace, you are gone 
about it ? | 

Pax. I know not what the ſucceſs will be, my lord; but 
the attempt I vow, 

Bk. 1 know, th'art valiant; and to the poſſibility of thy 
foldierſhip, will ſubſcribe for thee z farewel. 

Pax. I love not many words. | Exit. 

Scznz Kl. | 

1 Lox. No more than a fiſh loves water. ls not this 
a ſtrange fellow, my lord, that ſo confidently ſees to un- 
dertake this buſineſs, which he knows is not to be done; 
darrins himſelf to do ĩt; and dares better de dumn'd than to 
do it. | 

2 Loxp. You do not know him, my lord, as we do; 
certain it is, that he will ſteal himſelf into a man's favour, 
and for a week eſcape a great deal of diſcoveries; but when 
you find him out, you have him ever after. 

Bzx. Why, do you think he will make no deed at all of 
this, that ſo ſeriouſly he does addreſs himſelf unto ? 

2 Lord. None in the world, but return wich an inven- 


tion, and clap upon you two or three probable lies: but we 


have almoſt imboſs'd him, you ſhall fee bis fall to-night; 
for, indeed, he is not for your lordſhip's reſpect. 

1 LogD. We'll make you ſome ſport with the fox, ere 
we caſe him. He was firſt fmoak'd by the old lord Laſeu; 
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when his diſguiſe and he is parted, tell me what a ſprat you - 
-ſhall find him; which you ſhall ſee, this very gi 

2 LogD. I muſt go and look my twigs 3 4% ſhall be 
caught. 

BZ R. Your brother, he ſhall go along with me. | 

2 Lonp, As't pleaſe yqur lordſhip. Pll leave you. 


Bxk. Now will 1 lead you to the houſe, 4nd hew yauthe 
laſs I ſpoke of. 
1 Lon vb. But you ſay, ſhe's honeſt. 
BER. That's all the fault: I ſpoke with her but once, 
And found her wondrous cold; hut I ſent to her, 
By this ſame coxcomb that we have i th* wind, 
Tokens and letters, which ſhe did re- ſend; 
And this is all I've dane; ſhe's a fair creature, 
Will you go ſee her? 
1 Lon b. With all my heart, my lord. .[Exeunt. 


Scr XH. Changes to the Widow's honſe. 
Enter Helena, and Widow. 


Hz L. If you miſdouht me that I am not ſhe, 
I know not, how I ſhall aſſure you farther "2a 
But I ſhall loſe the grounds I work upon. 

Wip. Tho' my eſtate. be fallen, 1 was well born, 
Nothing acquainted with theſe buſineſſes; z 
And would not put my reputation now 
In any ſtaining act. 

HET. Nor would1 wiſh you. 

Firſt, give me truſt, the count he is my huſband; 
And what to your ſworn counſel I have ſpoken, 
Is ſo, from word to word; and then you cannot, 
By-the good aid that I of you ſhall borrow, 

14 
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FErr in beſtowing it 


W1D. I ſhould believe you, 
For you have ſhew'd me that which well approves 
V'are great in fortune. 

HT. Take this purſe of gold, 
And let me buy your friendly help thus far, 
Which I will overpay, and pay again 
When J have found it. The count wooes your daughter, 
Lays down his wanton fiege before her beauty, 
Reſolves to carry her ; let her conſent, 
As we'll direct her how, tis beſt to bear it. 
Now his important blood will nought deny, 
That ſhe'll demand : a ring the Count does wear, 


That downward hath ſucceeded i in his houſe 


From ſon to ſon, ſome four or five deſcents, 
Since the firſt father wore it. This ring he holds 


In moſt rich choice ; yet in his idle fire, 


To buy his will, it would not ſeem too dear, 
Howe'er repented after. 
W1D, Now I ſee the bottom of your purpoſe. 
Hz1. You ſee it lawful then. It is no more, 
But that your daughter, ere ſhe ſeems as won, 
Defires his ring; appoints him an encounter; 
In fine, delivers me to fill the time, 
Herſelf moſt chaſtely abſent: aſter this, 
To marry her, I'll add three thouſand crowns 
To what is paſt already. 
W1D. I have yielded : 
Inſtrutt my daughter how ſhe ſhall perſevere, | 
That time and place, with this deceit ſo Jawful, 
May prove ccherent, Every night he comes 
With mufick of all ſorts, and ſonge compos d 


Ent. 
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To her unworthine's : it nothing ſteads us 
To chide him from our eaves, ſor he perſiſts, 
As if his life lay on't. | 
Her, Why then, to night 
Let us eſſay our plot; which if it ſpeed, 
I; wicked meaning in a lawful deed; 
And lawſul meaning in a lawful act, 
Where both not ſin, and yet a ſinful fact. 
But let's about it. [Exeunt. 


ACT IV. SCENE 1 
Part of the French camp in Florence. 


Enter one of the French lords, with five or fix ſoldiers in 
ambuſh. 


| Less 
E can come no other way but by this hedge corner; 

when you ſally upon him, ſpeak what terrible lan- 
guage you will : though you underſtand it not yourſelves, 
no matter; for, we muſt not ſeem to underſtand him, unleſs 
ſome one amongſt us, whom we muſt produce for an inter- 
preter. , N Fab ale 

Sol. Good captain, let me be ch' interpreter. 

Lok p. Art not acquainted with him? knows he not thy 
voice ? 

Sou, No, fir, I warrant you. 

Loxp. But what linſy-woolfy, haſt thou to ſpeak to us 
wpain ? 

80 L. Ev'n ſuch as you ſpeak to me. 

Lo xD. He mult think us ſome band of ſtrangers i' th' ad- 
verſary's entertainment. Now he hath a ſmack of all neigh- 
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bouring languages, therefore we muſt every one be a man 
of his own fancy; not to know what we ſpeak one to ano- 
ther, ſo we ſeem to know, is to know freight our purpoſe : 
chough's language, gabble enough, and good enough, A; 
for you, interpreter, you muſt ſeem very politick, but 
couch, hoa ! here he comes, to beguile two hours in a ſleep, 
and then to return and ſwear the lies he forges. 


Enter Parolles, 


Par. Ten o'clock; within theſe three hours 'twill be 
time enough to go home, What ſhall I ſay, I have done ? 
it muſt be a very plauſible invention that carries it. They 
begin to ſmoak me, and diſgraces have of late knock'd too 
often at my door; I find, my tongue is too fool-hardy ; but 
my heart hath the fear of Mars before it and of his creatures, 
not daring the reports of my tongue, 

Loxp. This is the firſt truth that e er thine own tongue 
was guilty of. LAſide. 

PAR. What the devil ſhould move me to undertake the 
recovery of this drum, being not ignorant of the impoflibili- 
ty, and knowing I had no ſuch purpoſe ? I muſt give myſelf 
ſorne hurts, and fay, I got them in exploit; yet, ſlight ones 
will not carry it. They will fay, came you off with ſo 
little? and great ones I dare not give; wherefore what's the 
inſtance? Tongue, I muſt put you into the butter-woman'; 
mouth, and buy another of Bajazet's mule, if you prattle me 
into theſe perils. 

Lozp. Is it poſſible, he ſhould know what he is, and be 
that he is? 

PAR. I would, the cutting of my garments would ſerve 
the turn, or the breaking of my Spaniſh ſword, 

LozD, We cannot afford you ſo, [Aſide. 
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PAR. Or the baring of my beard, and to fay, it was in þ 
ſtratagem. |, | { | 
Lox. Twould not do. [Asde. 
Pax. Or to drown my cloths, and ſay, I was Bing | 
Loxp. Hardly ſerve. [ Aſide. 
Pax. Though I ſwore, I leap'd from the window of the | 
citadel 
LoD. How deep? | [Afide. 

Pax. Thirty fathom. 

Loxp. Three great oaths would ſcarce make that be 
believed. [Afide. 

Pax. I would, I had any drum of the enemies; I would 
ſwear, I recover'd it, 

Loxp. You ſhall hear one anon. TAſide. 

Par. A drum now of the enemies! [Alarum within, 

Loa p. Throco movouſus, cargo, cargo, cargo. 

ALL. * Cargo, cargo, villiando par corbo, cargo. 

Pas, Oh! ranſom, ranſom :——do not hide mine eyes. 

[They ſeize him and blindold him 

In TER.“ Boſkos thromuldo bo ſkos.“ 

Pax. I know, you are the Muſkos regiment, 

And I ſhall loſe my life for want of language. 

If there be here German, or Dane, low Dutch, 
Italian, or French, let him ſpeak to me, 

I'll diſcover that which ſhall undo the Florentine. 

Ir TER. Boſkos vauvado? I underſtand thee, and can 
ſpeak thy tongue; Kerelybouto, fir, betake thee 
to thy faith for ſeventeen poniards are at thy boſom. 

PAR. Oh 

In TER. Oh, pray, pray, pray. 

« Mancha ravancha dulche.“ 
Logd. © Oſcccribi dulchos volworco.“ 
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In TER. The general is content to ſpare thee yet, 
And, hood-winkt as thou art, will lead thee on 
To gather from thee. Haply thou may'ſt inform 
Something to ſave thy life. 
Pax. Oh let me live, 
And all the ſecrets of our camp I'll ſhew ; 
Their force, their purpoſes: nay, I'll ſpeak that 
Which you will wonder at. 
InTER. But wilt thou faithfully ? 
Par. If. I do not, damn me. 
In r ER. © Acordo linta.” ? 
Come on, chou art granted ſpace. [Exit. 
[A ſhort alarum within. 
Lorp. Go, tell the Count Rouſillon and my brother, 
We've caught the woodcock, and will keep him muffled 
*Till we'do hear from them. 
80 L. Captain, I will. 
Loxp. He will betray us all unto ourſelves. 
Inform em that. 
So L. So I will, fir. 
Loxv. Till then I'll keep him dark and ſafely lockt. 
wt [Exeunt. 


SG EE II. Changes to the widow's houſe. 


Enter Bertram, and Diana. 
Ber. They told me, that your name was Fontibel. 
D1 4. No, my good Lord, Diana. 
Ber. Titled goddeſs. 
And worth it with addition ! but fair ſoul, 
In your fine frame hath love no quality ? 
If the quick fire of youth light not your mind 
You are no maiden, but a monument : 
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When you are dead, you ſhould be ſuch a one 
As you are now, for you are cold and ſtern ; 
And now you ſhould be as your mother was, 
When your ſweet ſelf was got. 

D1a. She then was honeſt. 

BER. So ſhould you be. 

Diav. No. 

My Mother did but duty: ſuch, my lord, 
As you owe to your wife. 
Bex. No more o' that! 
I pr'ythee do not ſtrive againſt my vows: 
I was compell'd to her, but I love thee 
By love's own ſweet conſtraint, and will for ever 
Do thee all rights of ſervice. 

Dia. Ay, fo you ſerve us, 

Till we ſerve you: but when you have our roſes, 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourſelves, 
And mock us with our bareneſs. 

Ber, How have I fworn ! 

Dia. Tis not the many oaths that make the truth, 
But the plain, ſingle vow, that is vow'd true; 
What is not holy, that we ſwear, not *bides, 

But take the high'ſt to witnefs: then, pray tell me, 
If I ſhould ſwear by Jove's great attributes 
L lov'd you dearly, would you believe my oaths, 
When I did love you ill ? This has no holding, 
To ſwear by him whom I proteſt to love, 
That 1 will work againſt him. Therefore your oaths 
Are words, and poor conditions but unſeal'd; 
At leaſt in my opinion. 
BER. Change it, change it: 
Re not ſo holy-cruel. Love is holy, 
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And my integrity ne er kaew the crafts 
That you do charge men with: ſtand ao more off 
But give myſelf unto my ſick defires, 
Which then recover. Say, thou art mine ; and eyer 
My love, as it begins, ſhall ſo perſevexe. 
D1 a. I ſee, that men make hopes in ſuch affairs 
That we'll forſake ourſelves. Give me that ring. 
BER. I'll lend it thee, my dear, but have no power 
To give it from me. 
Dt a. Will you not, my lord? -» 
BR. It is an honour longing to our houſe, 
Bequeathed down from many anceſtors; 
Which were the greateſt obloquy i' ch' world 
In me to loſe. 1 
DiA. Mine honour's ſuch a ring; 
My chaſtity's the jewel of our hoyle ; 
Bequeathed dawn from many anceſtors ; 
Which were the greateſt oblequy i' th* world 
In me'to loſe. Thus your own proper wiſdom 
Brings in the champion honour on my part, 
Againſt your vain aſſault. 
BER. Here, take my ring. 
My houſe, my honour, yea, my life be thine, 
And [I'll be bid by thee. [dow ; 
D1 a. When midnight comes, knock at my chamber win- 
Ill order take, my mother ſhall not hear. 
Now will I charge you in the band of truth, 
When you have conquer'd my yet maiden-bed, 
Remain there but an hour, nor {peak to me: 
My reaſons are moſt ſtrong, and you ſhall know them, 
When back again this ring ſhall be deliver'd ; 
And on your finger, in the night, I'll put 
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Another ring, that, what in time proceeds, 
May token to the future our paſt deeds. 
Adieu, *till then, fail not: you have won 
A wife of me, tho” there my hope be done. * t 
Ber. A heav'n on earth I've won by wooing thee. [Exit. 
Di a. For which live long to thank both heaven and me. 
You may ſo in the end. 
My mother told me juſt how he wonld woo, 
As if the ſate in's heart; ſhe ſays, all men 
Have the like oaths : he had ſworn to marry me 
When his wife's dead: therefore, I ll lie with him 
When I am buried. Since Frenchmen are ſo braid, 
Marry that will, I'll live and die a maid 3 
Only, in this diſguiſe, I think't to fin 
To cozen him, that would unjuſtly win, 


$czmns III. Changes to the French camp in Florence. 


Enter the two French lords, and two or three ſoldiers. 

1 Loxpd, You have not given him his mother's letter? 

2 Lord. I have deliver'd it an hour ſince ; there is ſome- 
thing in't that ſtings his natnre; for, on the reading it, he 
chang'd almoſt into another man. 

Lond. He has much worthy blame laid upon him, for 
ſhaking off ſo good a wife, and fo ſweet a lady. 

2 Lok b. Eſpecially he hath incurred the everlaſting diſ- 
pleaſure of the king, who had even tun'd his bounty to ſing 
happineſs to him. I will tell you a thing, but you ſhall let 
it dwell darkly with you. 

1 Lond. When you have ſpoken it, "tis dead, and I am 
the grave of it. 

2 Logp. He hath perverted a young gentlewoman here 
in Florence, of a moſt chaſte renown; and this night he 
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fleſkes his will in the ſpoil of her honour; he hath given her 
his monumental ring, and thinks himſelf made in the un- 
chaſte compoſition. 

1 Lob. Now God delay our rebellion 3 as we are our- 
ſelves, what things are we ! 

2 Lond, Meerly our own traitors; and, as in the com- 
mon courſe of all treaſons, we ſtill ſee them reveal them- 
ſelves, "ill they attain to their abhorr'd ends; ſo he, that 
in this action contrives againſt his own nobility, in his pro- 
per ſtream o'erflows himſelf. 

1 Log. Is it not meant damnable in us to be the trum- 
peters of our unlawful intents ? We ſhall not then have his 
company to night 3 

2 Loxp. Not 'till after midnight; for he is dieted t to his 
hour. | 

1 Lox. That approaches apace : I would gladly have 
him ſee his company anatomiz'd, that he might take a mex- 
ſure of his own judgment, wherein ſo curiouſly he hath ſet 


_ © this counterfeit. 


2 Lord. We will not meddle with him *till he come; 
| for his preſence muſt be the whip of the other. 

1 Lox. In the mean time, what hear you of theſe wars 

2 Lon. I hear there is an overture of peace. 

1 Lozp. Nay, I affure you, a peace concluded. 

2 Loxp. What will Count Rouſillon do then? Will he 
travel higher, or return again into France ? 

1 Logp. I perceive by this demand, you art not altoge- 
ther of his council. 

2 Lond, Let it be 1 fir! fo ſhould I be a great deal 

of his act 

IE Wenn Sir, his wife ſome two months ſince fled from 
- his houſe; her pretence is a pilgrimage to St. Jaques le 
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Grand; which holy undertaking, with moſt auſtere ſancti- 
mony, ſhe accompliſhed; and there reſiding, the tenderneſs 
of her nature became as a prey to her grief; in fine, made 
a groan of her laſt breath, and now ſhe fangs in heaven. 

2 Loxp, How is this juſtified ? 

1 Logp. The ſtronger part of it by her own letters, 
which makes her ſtory true, even to the point of her death 
her death itſelf (which could not be her office to ſay, is 
come) faithfully confirm'd by the rector of the place. 

2 Loxp. Hath the count all this intelligence? 

1 Logd. Ay, and the particular confirmations, point from 
point, to the full arming of the verity. 

2 Lo RD. I am heartily ſorry that he'll be glad of this. 

1 LoRD. How mightily ſometimes we make us comforts 
of our loſſes ! ; | 

2 Lok D. And how mightily ſome other times we drown 
our gain in tears! The great dignity that his valour hath 
here acquired for him, ſhall at home be encounter'd with a 
ſhyme as ample, 


1 Loxd. Tbe web of our life is of a mingled' yarn, good | 


and ill together; our virtues would be proud, if aur faults 
whipt them not; and our crimes would deſpair, if they were 
not cheriſh'd by our virtues. 


Enter a Servant, : 


How now ? Where's your maſter ? 

Serv. He met the duke in the ſtreet, fir, of whom he 
hath taken a ſolemn leave : his lordſhip will next morning 
for France, The duke hath offered him letters of commen- 
dation to the king. | 

2 LoD. They ſhall be no more than need ul there, if 
they were more than they can commend, 
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2805 sern IV. Enter Bertram. 


1 Lon D. They cannot be too ſweet for the king's tart- 
neſs; here's his lordſhip now. How now, = lord, is't not 
after midnight ? 

Ber. I have to-night diſpatch'd fixteen buſineſſes; a 
month's length a-piece, by an abſtract of ſucceſs ; I have 
congied with the Duke, done my adieu with his neareſt; 
buried a wife, mourn'd for her; writ to my lady-mdther, 
I am returning; entertain'd my convoy; and, between 
theſe main parcels of diſpatch, effected many nicer needs: 
the laſt was the greateſt, but that I have not ended yet. 

2 Lox. If the buſineſs be of any Hifficulty, and this 
morning your departure hence, it requires haſte of your 
lordſhip. 

Ber. I mean, the buſiueſs is not ended, as fearing to 
hear of it hereafter. But ſhall we hear this dialogue be- 
tween the fool and the ſoldier? Come bring forth this 
counterfeit module ; h'as deceiv'd me, hke a doublemean- 
ing propheſier. 

2 LoD. Bring him forth; h'as ſate in the ſtocks all 
night, poor gallant knave. 

Ben. No matter; his heels have deſerved it, in uſurp- 
ing his ſpurs ſo long. How does he carry himſelf ? 

1 Lo xv. I have told your lordſhip already : the ſtocks 
carry him. But to anſwer you as you would be underſtood, 
he weeps like a wench that had ſhed her milk ; he hath 
confeſs'd himſelf to Morgan, whom he ſuppoſes to be a 
friar, from the time of his remembrance to this very inſtant 
diſaſter of his ſetting i'th* ſtocks; and what u you, he 
hath confeſt ? 

BER. Nothing of me, has he? 
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* 2 Lon p. His confeſſion is taken, and it ſhall be read to 
his face; if your lordſhip be in't, as, I believe, you are, you 
muſt have the patience to hear jt. 


Scene V. Enter Parolles, with his interpreter. 

Ber. A plague upon him, muffled ! he can ſay nothing 
of me; huſh! huſh! 

1 Loxp, Hoodman comes: Portotartaroſla.” 

Is TER. He calls for the tortures; what, will you ſay 
without em? 

PAR. I will confeſs what I know without conſtraint ; if 
you pinch me like a paſty, I can ſay no more. 

Ix TER. Boſko Chimurcho. 

2 Lord, © Biblibindo chicurmurco.” 

Iz TER. You are a merciful general. Our general bids 
you anſwer to what I Hall aſk you out of a note. 

Pax. And truly, as I hope to live. 

Iv Tzx. Firſt demand of him, how many Horſe the Duke 
is ſtrong. What ſay you te chat? | 

Pax. Five or fix thouſand, but very weak and unſer- 
viceable ; the troops are all ſcatter'd, and the command- 
ers very poor rogues, upon my reputation and credit, and 
as | hope to live. 

In TER. Sha'l I ſet down your anſwer ſo? 

Paz. Do, Pll take the ſacrament on't, how and which 
way you will : all's one to me. 

Bzx. What a paſt-ſaving ſlave is this! 

1 Lond. Vare Yeceiv'd, my lord, this is monſieur Pa- 
rolles, the gallant militariſt, that was his own phraſe, that 
had the whole theory of war in the knot of his ſcarf, and 
the practice in the chape of his dagger. 

a Loxp. I will never truſt a man again for keeping his 
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ſword clean; nor believe, he can have every thing in him 
by wearing his apparel neatly. 

Ix TER. Well, that's ſet down, 

Par. Five or fix thouſand horſe I ſaid (I will ſay true) 
or thereabouts, ſet down; for I'll ſpeak truth, 

1 Loxp. He's very near the truth in this. 

BER. But I con him no thanks for't, in the nature he 
delivers it. 

Pax. Poor rogues, I pray you, ſay. 

Ix TER. Well, that's ſet down. 

Pax. I humbly thank you, Sir z truth's « truth, the 
rogues are marvellous poor, 

In TER. Demand of him, of what ſtrength they are a- 
foot, What ſay you to that ? 

Pax. By my troth, Sir, if I were to live this preſent 
hour, I will tell true. Let me ſee; Spurio a hundred and 
fiſty, Sebaſtian ſo many, Corambus ſo many, Jaques ſo 
many; Guiltian, Coſmo, Lodowick and Gratii, two hun- 
dred and fiſty each; mine own company, Chitopher, Vau- 
mond, Bentii, two hundred and fifty each; ſo that the 
muſter file, rotten and ſound, upon my life amounts not to 
fifteen thouſand poll; half of the which dare not ſhake the 
ſnow from off their caſſocks, leſt they ſhake themſelves to 
pieces, 

BZ. What ſhall be done to him? 

i LoxD. Nothing, but let him have thanks. Demand 
of him, my conditions, and what credit I have with the 
duke. 1 | | 

In TIER. Well, that's ſet down. You ſhall demand of 
bim, whether one Captain Dumain be i'th* camp, a French- 
man : what his reputation is with the duke; what his va- 
Jour, honeſty, and expertneſs in war ; or whether he thinks 


it were not poſſible with well-weighing ſums of gold to cops 
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rupt him to a revolt. What ſay you to this? What do you 
know of it? 

Pas. I beſeech you, let me anſwer to the particular of 
the Interrogatories: Demand them ſingly. 

In TER. Do you know this Captain. Dumain? 

PAR. I know him; he was a botcher's prentice in Pa- 
ris, from whence he was whipt for getting the ſheriff 's fool 
with child ; a dumb innocent, that could not ſay him nay. 

[Dumain lifts up his hand in anger. 

BIN. Nay, by your leave, hold your hands; tho? -I 
know his brains are forfeit to the next tile that falls. 

InTER, Well, is this Captain in the duke of a 8 
camp? 

Pax. Upon my knowledge he is, and lowſy. 

i Lond, Nay, look not ſo upon me, we ſhall hear of 
your lordſhip anon. 

InTEr. What is his reputation with the duke? 

Pax. The duke knows him for no other but a poor of- 
ficer of mine, and writ to me the other day to turn him 
out o'th* band. I think, I have his letter in my pocket. 

Id TER. Marry, we'll ſearch. 

Pax. In good ſadneſs, I do not know; either i it is there, 
or it is upon the file with the Duke's other letters in my 
tent. | 

InTEz. Here "tis, here's a paper, ſhall I read it (o 
you ? 

Par. I do not know, if it be it or no. 

BR. Our Interpreter does it well. 

i Lox, Excellently. 

Ix TER. Dian, © the count's a fool, and full of gold. 

PAR. That is not the duke's letter, ſir; that is an ad- 
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vertiſement to a proper maid in Florence, one Diana, to 


take heed of the allurement of ane count Rouſillon a fool- 


iſh, idle boy; but rn — I pray you, 
fir, put it up again... 

InTzs. Nay, Ill read it Grſt, by 1 | 

Par. My meaning in't, I proteſt, was very honeſt in 
the behalf- of the maid ; for I knew the young Count to be 


= dangerous and laſcivious boy, who is a whale to virgiaity, 
and devours up all the fry it finde. 


Ber. Damnable! both ſides rogue. 
l aterpreter reads the letter. 
« When he ſwears oaths, bid him drop gold, and take it. 
« Aſter he ſcores, he never pays the ſcore: + 
Half won, is match well made; match, and well make 
* 2 | 


« He ne'er pays after-debts, take it before, 


And fay, a foldier (Dian) told thee this: 
Mien are to mell with, boys are but to kiſs. 


For, count of this, the count's a fool, I know it ; 
& Who pays before, but not when he does owe it. 
Thine, as he vow'd to thee in thine ear, 

BR. He ſhall be whipt thro' the army with this rhime 


in his forehead. 


2 LoRD. This is your devoted friend, fir, the manifold 
linguiſt, and the armi- potent ſoldier. 

BER. I could endure any thing before but a cat, and now 
he's a cat to me. 

In TER. I perceive, fir, by the enn looks, we ſhall 

de fain to hang you. 

Par. My life, fir, in any caſe; not that I am afraid to 

die ; but that my offences being many, I would repent out 
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the remainder of nature, Let me live, fir, in a dungeon, 
. th? ſtocks, any where, fo I may live. 

Ix TER. We'll ſee what may be done, ſo you confeſs 
freely; therefore, once more to this captain Dumain : you 
have anſwer'd to his reputation with the duke, and to his 
valour. What is his honeſty ? 

Pax. He will ſteal, fir, an egg out of a cloiſter ; for 
rapes and raviſhments he parallels Neſſus. He profeſſes no 


keeping of oaths; in breaking them he is ſtronger than 


Hercules. He will lye, fir, with ſuch volubility, that you 
would think, truth were a fool; drunkenneſs is his beſt vir- 
tue, for he will be ſwine-drunk, and in his ſleep he does 
little harm, ſave to his bed-cloaths about him; but they 
know his conditions, and lay him in ſtraw. I have but 
little more to ſay, fir, of his honeſty; he has every thing 
that an honeſt man ſhould not have; what an honeſt man 
ſhould have, he has nothing. 

1 LoD. I begin to love him for this. 

BR. For this deſcription of thine honeſty ? A pox upon 
him for me, he is more and more a cat. 

INTER. What ſay you to his expertneſs in war? 

PAR. Faich, fir, h'as led the drum before the Engliſh 
tragedians : to belie him, I will not; and more of his ſol- 
dierſhip I know not; except, in that country, he had the 
hunour to be the officer at a place there call'd Mile-end, to 
inſtruct for the doubling of files. I would do the man what 
*honour I can, but of this I am not certain. 

i LoxD, He hath out-villain'd villainy ſo far, that the 
rarity redeems him. 

BER. A pox on him, he's a cat ſtill. 

larrx. His qualities being at this poor price, I need not 
to alk you, if gold will corrupt him to revolt. 
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Pan. Sir, for à quart d'ecu he will ſell the fee-ſimple of 
his ſalvation, the inheritance of it, and cut th' intail from 
all remainders, and a perpetual ſucceſſion for it perpetu- 


ally. 
Ix TZR. What's his brother, the other captain Dumaia ? 


2 LoxD. Why does he aſk him of me? 

Ix TER. What's he? 

Par, E'en a crow o'th' ſame neſt; not altogether ſo 
great as the firft in goodneſs, but greater a great deal in 
evil. He excels his brother for a coward, yet his brother 
is reputed one of the beſt that is. In a retreat he out-runs 
any acquey; marry, in coming on he has the cramp. 


Ix TER. If your life be faved, will you undertake to 


betray the Florentine ? 

PAR. Ay, and the captain of his horſe, count Rou- 
ſillon. | | 

Ix TER. Fll whiſper with the general, and know his 
peaſure. 

Pax. Tl no more drumming, a plague of all drums! 
Only to ſeem to deſerve well, and to beguile the ſuppoſition 
of that laſcivious young boy the count, have | run into this 
danger; yet who would have ſuſpected an ambuſh where 1 
was taken ? [Afide, 

InTzz. There is no remedy, fir, but you muſt die; 
the general ſays, you that have ſo traiterouſſy diſcovered 
the ſecrets of your army, and made ſuch peſtiferous reports 
of men very nobly held, can ſerve the world for no ho- 
neſt uſe; therefore, you muſt die. Come, headſman, off 
with his head. 

Par. O Lord, fir, let me live, or let me ſee my 
death, 
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InTzr. That ſhall you, and take your leave of all your 
friends. [Unbinding hirh. 
So, look about you; know you any here? 

BZ. Good morrow, noble captain. 

2 LoxD. God bleſs you, captain Parolles. 

1 LoxD. God ſave you, noble captain. 

2 Loxp. Captain, what greeting will . to my lord 
Lafeu ? I am for France. 

1 LoxD, Good Captain, will you give me a copy of that 
ſame ſonnet you writ to Diana in behalf of the count Rou- 
fillon? If I were rot a very coward, I'd compel it of 


you; but fare you Well. [Exeunt. 
Ix TER. You are undone, captain, all but your ſcarf; 
that has a knot on't yet. 


Pax. Who cannot be cruſh'd with a plot? 

Ix TER. If you can find out a country where but wo- 
men were that had received ſo much ſhame, you might be- 
gin an impudent nation, Fare you well, fir, I am for 
France too, we ſhall ſpeak of you there. [Exit. 


Scrtrnez VI. 


Par. Vet am I thankful. If my heart were great, 
Twould burſt at this. Captain I'll be no more, 
But I will eat and drink, and ſleep as ſoft, 
As captain ſhall; ſimply the thing I am 
Shall make me live. Who knows himſelf a braggart, 
Let him fear this; for it will come to paſs, 
That every braggart ſhall be found an aſs. 
Ruſt, ſword ! cool, bluſhes! and, Parolles, live 
Safeſt in ſhame ! being fool'd, by fool'ry thrive 
There's place and means for every man alive, 
I'll after them. Exit. 
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Se rA VII. changes to the widow's houſe, at Florence. 
Enter Helena, Widow and Diana. 
Her. That you may well perceive I have not wrong' 
— | 
One of the greateſt in the chriſtian world 
Shall be my ſurety ; fore whoſe throne tis needſul, 
Ere I can perfect mine intents, to kneel. 
Time was, I did him a deſired office 
Dear almoſt as his liſe; which gratitude 
Through flinty Tartar's boſom would peep forth, 
And anſwer thanks. I duly am inform'd, 
His Grace is at Marſeilles, to which place 
We have convenient convoy; you muſt know, 
I am ſuppoſed dead ; the army breaking, 
My huſband hies him home ; where, heaven aiding, 


And by the leave of my good lord the king, 1 
Weill be before our welcome. taff 

W1D. Gentle Madam, mac 
You never had a ſervant, to whoſe truſt cole 
Your buſineſs was more welcome. and 

HEL, Nor you, miſtreſs, . by t 
Ever a friend, whoſe thoughts more truly labour 0 
To recompenſe your love: doubt not, but heaven deat 
Hath brought me up to be your daughter's dower, had 
As it hath fated her to be my motive — 
And helper to a huſband. But, O ſtrange men ! wal 
That can ſuch ſweet uſe make of what they hate, | L 
When ſaucy truſting of the cozen'd thoughts pick 
Defiles the pitchy night; fo luſt doth play 0 
With what it loaths, for that which is away, falle 
But more of this hereafter. You, Diana, 1 


noſe-herbs. 
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Under my poor inſtructions yet muſt ſuffer 
Something in my behalf. 
D1a. Let death and honeſty 
Go with your impoſitions, I am yours 
Upon your will to ſuffer. 
HeL. Yet I pray you: | 
But with the word the time will bring on ſfammer ; 
When briars ſhall have leaves as well as thorns, 
And be as ſweet as ſharp: we muſt away, | 
Our waggon is prepar'd, and time revives us; 
« All's well that ends well ;** ſtill the Fine 's the crown ; 
Whate'*er the courſe the end is the renown. _  [Exeuat, 


SRH] VIII. changes to Roufillon in France. 
Enter Counteſs, Lafeu, and Clown. 


Lar, No, no, no, your ſon was mis-led with a ſnipt- 
taffata fellow there, whoſe villainous ſaffron would have 
made all the unbak*d and doughy youth of a nation in his 
colour, Your daughter-in-law had been alive at this hour 
and your ſon here at home, more advanc'd by the king than 
by that red-tail'd humble bee I ſpeak of. 

CovnT, I would, I had not known him! it was the 
death of the moſt virtuous gentlewoman that ever nature 
had praiſe for creating: if ſhe had partaken of my fleſh, 
and coſt me the deareſt groans of a mother, I could not 
have owed here a more rooted love. 

Lar. "Twas 4 lady, "twas 2 good lady. We may 
pick a thouſand ſallets ere we light on ſuch another her 

CLo. Indeed, fir, ſhe was the ſ[weet-marJoram 405 
fallet, or rather the herb of grace. 

Lar. They are not ſallet-herbs, you knaye, they ar” 
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Co. I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, fir, I have not 
much ſkill in graſs. 

Lar. Whether doſt thou profeſs thyſelf, a knave or « 
fool ? | 

CLo. A fool, fir, at a woman's ſervice, and a knave 
at a man's. 

Lar Your diſtinction? 

CLo..I would cozen the man of his wiſe, and do hi: 
ſervice. 

Lay. So you were a knave at his fervice, indeed. 

CLo. And I would give his wife my bauble, fir, to do 
her ſervice. | 

Lar. I will ſubſcribe for thee, thou art both knave and 
fool. 

Clo. At your ſervice. 

Lar. No, no, no. | 

CLo. Why, fir, if I cannot ſerve you, I can ſerve a 
great a prince as you are. 

Lar. Who's that, a Frenchman ? 

CLo. Faith, fir, he has an Engliſh name; but his phiſ- 
nomy is more hotter in France than there. 

LAr. What prince is that? 

CLo. The black prince, fir, alias the prince of darkneſs, 
alias the devil. | ä 

LAr. Hold thee, there's my purſe; I give thee not this 
to ſeduce thee from thy maſter thou talk'ſt of, ſerve him 
ſtill. 

CLo. I'm a woodland fellow, fir, that always lov'd 4 


great fire; and the maſter I ſpeak of ever, keeps a good 


fire; but, ſure, he is the prince of the world, let his no- 
bility remain in's court. I am for the houſe with the nar- 
row gate, which I take to be too little for pomp to enter: 
ſome, that humble themſelves, may; but the many will 
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de too chill and tender, and they'll be for the flow'ry wey 
that leads to the broad gate, and the great fire. 

Lar. Go thy ways, I begin to be weary of thee, and I 
tell thee ſo before, becauſe I would not fall out with thee. 
Go thy ways, let my horſes be well look'd to, without any 
tricks. | 

Cuo, If I put any tricks upon em, they ſhall be jades? 
tricks, which are their own right by the law of nature. 

Exit. 

LAT. A ſhrewd knave, and an unhappy, 

Cob x r. So he is. My lord that's gone, made kimſelf 
much ſport out of him; by his authority he remains here, 
which he thinks is a patent for his ſaweineſs; and, indeed, 
be has no pace, but runs where he will. 

Lay. 1 like him well, "tis not amiſs; and I was about 
to tell you, ſince I heard of the good lady's death, and that 
iny lord your ſon was upon his return home, I moy'd the 
king my maſter to ſpeak in the behalf of my daughter; 
which, in the minority of them both, his majeſty, out of 
a ſelf-gracious remembrance, did firſt propoſe ; his highneſs 
has promis'd me to do it; and to ſtop up the diſpleaſure he 
hath conceiv'd againſt your ſon, there is no fitter matter. 
How does your ladyſhip like it? 

CounT. With very much content, my lord, and I wiſh 
it happily effected. | 

Lar. His highneſs comes poſt from Marſeilles, of as 
able 2 body as when he number'd thirty; he will be here 
to-morrow, or I am deceiv'd by hjm that in ſuch intelli- 
gence hath ſeldom fail'd. 

CounT. It rejoices me, that, I hope, I ſhall ſee him 
ere | die, I have letters, that my fon will be here to night: 
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I ſhall beſeech your lordſhip to remain with me *till they 
meet together. 

'Lar. Madam, I headed cam] 
might ſafely be admitted. 

CounT. You need but plead your honourable privi- 
lege. 

Lar. Lady, of that I have made a bond charter; but, 
I thank my * it holds yet. 


Enter Clown. 

CLo. O madam, yonder's my lord your ſon with a patch 
of velvet on's face; whether there be a ſcar under't, or no 
the velvet knows, but 'tis a goodly patch of velvet; his 
left cheek is a cheek of two pile and a half, but his right 
cheek is worn bare. 

CovunrT. A ſcar nobly got, or a noble ſcar, is a good li- 
very of honour. So, belike, is that. 

CLo. But it is your carbonado'd face. 

Lar. Let us go ſee your fon, I pray you; I long to talk 
with the young noble ſoldier. 

CLo. Faith, there's a dozen of em with delicate fine 
hats and moſt courteous feathers, which bow the head and 
nod at every man. [Exeunt, 


e SCENE'L 


The court of France, at Marſeilles. 


Enter Helena, Widow, and Diana, with two Attendants, 


HzLEen a. 
V this exceeding poſting day and night 
Muſt wear your ſpirits low, we cannot help it. 
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But ſince you've made the days and nights as one, 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs; 

Be bold, you do ſo grow in my requital, 

As nothing can unroot you, In happy time. 


Enter a gentleman. 


This man may help me to his majeſty's ear, 
If he would ſpend his power. God ſave you, fir. 

GenT. And you. 

He L. Sir, I have ſeen you ia the court of France. 

GEN. I have been ſometimes there, 

Hz L. I do preſume, fir, that you are not fallen 
From the report that goes upon your goodneſs; 
And therefore, goaded with moſt ſharp occaſions, 
Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 
The uſe of your own virtues, for the which 
| ſhall continue thankful. 

Gen T. What's your will? 

HT. That it will pleaſe you 
To give this poor petition to the king; 

And aid me with that ſtore of power you have, 
To come into his preſence. | 

Gr. The king's not here. 

Hz L. Not here, fir? 

GznT. Not, indeed. 

He hence remov'd laſt night, and with more haſte 
Than 1s his uſe. 
Wip. Lord, how we loſe our pains! - 
HEL. „ All's well, that ends well“ yet, 
Tho? time ſeems ſo adverſe, and means unfit: 
I do beſeech you, whither is he gone ? 
CenT. Marry, as I take it to Rouſillon, 
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Whither I am going. 
He L. I beſeech you, fir, 
Since you are like to ſee the king before me, 
Commend this paper to his gracious hand; 
Which, I preſume, ſhall render you no blame, 
But rather make you thank your pains for it. 
I will come after you with what good ſpeed 
Our means will make us means. 
Gen T. This I'll do for you. | 
Her. And you ſhall find yourſelf to be well thank'd, 
Whate'er falls more. We muſt to horſe again. 
Go, go, provide. | ſExeunt. 


Screws II. Changes to Rouſillon. 
Enter Clown and Parolles. 


PAR. Good Mr. Levatch, give my lord Laſeu this let- 
ter; I have ere now been better known to you, when l 


have held familiarity with freſher cloaths; but I am now, 
ſir, muddied in fortune's moat, and ſmell ſomewhat ſtrong 
of her ſtrong diſpleaſure, 

CLo. Truly, fortune's diſpleaſure is but Quttiſh, if it 
ſmell ſo ſtrongly as thou ſpeak'ſt of: I will henceforth eat 
no fiſh of fortune's butt'ring. Pr'ythee, allow the wind. 

Par, Nay, you need not ſtop your noſe, fir; I ſpeak 


| but by a metaphor. 


CLo. Indeed, fir, if your metaphor ſtink, I will ſtop my 


noſe againſt any man's metaphor. Pr'ythee, get the further, 


PAR. Pray you, fir, deliver me this paper. 

CLo. Poh! pr'ythee, ſtand away; a paper from fortune's 
cloſe-ſtool, to give to 2 nobleman! look, here he comes 
hunſelf. 
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Enter Lafeu, 

| Here 1s a pur of fortune's, fir, or fortune's cat, (but not a 
' , muſk-cat) that hath fall'n into the unclean fiſh-pond of her 
diſpleaſure, and, as he ſays, is muddied withal. Pray you, 
fir, uſe the carp as you may; for he looks like, a poor, de- 
cayed, ingenious, fooliſh-raſcally knave, I do pity his diſ- 
tres in my ſimilies of comfort, and leave him to your lord- 
ſhip. | 

Pa x. My lord, I am a man whom fortune hath cruelly 
ſcratch'd. 

Lar. And what would you have me to do? 'tis too late 
to pare her nails now. Wherein have you play'd the knave 
with fortune, that ſhe ſhould ſcratch you, who of her elf is 
4 good lady, and would not have knaves thrive long under 


her? there's a Quart-d'ecu for you: let the juſtices make 


you and fortune friends: I am for other bufine!s. 

Pax. I beſeech your honour, to hear me one ſingle word. 

LAr. You beg a ſingle penny more. Come, you ſhall 
ha't, ſave your word. 

PAR. My name, my good lord, is Parolles. 

Lay. You beg more than one word then. Cox* my 
paſſion ! give me your hand. How does your drum? 

Pax. O my good lord, you were the firſt that found me. 

Lar. Was I, in ſooth? and I was the firſt that loſt thee, 

Pax, It lies in you, my lord, to bring me in ſome grace, 
for you did bring me out. 

Lar. Out upon thee, knave! doſt thou put upon me at 
once both the office of God and the devil? one brings thee 
in grace, and the other brings thee out, [Sound trumpets. ] 
The king's coming, I know, by his trumpets. Sirrah, in- 


quire further after me, I had calk of you laſt night; tho? _ 
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you are a fool and a knave, you ſhall eat; go to, follow, 
Pas. I praiſe God for you. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. Flouriſh. Enter King, Counteſs, Lafeu, 
the two French lords, with attendants. 


KinG. We loſt a jewel of her, our eſteem 
Was made much poorer by it; but your ſon, 
As mad in folly, lack'd the ſenſe to know 
Her eſtimation home. 
Cour. is paſt, my liege; 
And I beſeech your majeſty to make it 
Natural rebellion, done i' th' blade of youth, 
When oil and fire, too ſtrong for reaſon's force, 
OCO'erbears it, and burns on. 
KIx G. My honour'd lady, 
I have forgiven and forgotten all; 
Tho' my revenges were high bent upon him, 
And watch'd the time to ſhoot. 
Lay. This I muſt ſay, 
But firſt I beg my pardon, the young lord 
Did to his majeſty, his mother, and his lady 
Offence of mighty note; but to himſelf 
The greateſt wrong of all. He loſt a wife, 
Whoſe beauty did aſtoniſh the ſurvey 
Of richeſt eyes; whoſe words all ears took captive; 
Whoſe dear perfection, hearts, that ſcorn'd to ſerve, 
Humbly call'd miſtreſs. 
Kix. Praiſing what is loſt, 
Makes the remembrance dear. Well-—call him hither; 
We're reconcil'd, and the firſt view ſhall kill 
All repetition : let him not aſk our pardon, 
The nature of his great offence is dead, 
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And deeper than oblivion we do bury 
Th' incenſing relicks of it. Let him approach, 
A ſtranger, no offender; and inform him, 
So "tis our will he ſhould. 
Gen. I ſhall, my liege. 
KinG. What ſays he to your daughter? Have you ſpoke ? 


Lar. All that he is, hath reference o your highneſs. 


KiNnG. Then ſhall we have a match. I have letters ſent 
That ſet him high in fame. [me, 


Scene IV. 3 


LAr. He looks well on't. 
KINO. I'm not a day of ſeaſon, 
For thou may'ſt ſee a ſun-ſhine and a hail 
In me at once; but to the brighteſt beams 
Diſtracted clouds give way; ſo ſtand thou forth: 
The time is fair again. 
Ber. My high repented blames, 
Dear ſovereign pardon to me. 
KING. All is whole. 
Not one word more of the conſumed time, 
Let's take the inſtant by the forward top 
For we are old, and on our quick'ft decrees 
Th' inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 
Stea s, ere we can effect them, You remember 
The daughter of this lord ? 
Ber. Admiringly, my liege. At firſt 
I ſtuck my choice upon her, ere my heart 
Durſt make too bold a herald of my tongue; 
Where the impreſſion of mine eye enfixing, 
Contempt his ſcornful perſpeQive did lend me, 
Which warp'd the line of every other favour; 
N 2 
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Scorn'd a fair colour, or expreſs'd it ſtol'n; 

Extended or contracted all proportions 

To a moſt hideous object: thence it came, 

That ſhe, whom all men prais'd, and whom myſelf, 

Since I have loſt, have lov'd, was in mine eye 

The duſt that did offend it. ' 
KiNnG, Well excus d 

That thou do'ſt love her, ſtrikes ſome ſcores away 

From the great compt; but love, that comes too late, 

Like a remorſeful pardon flowly carried, 

To the great ſender turns a ſour offence, 

Crying, that's good that is gone : our raſh faults 

Make trivial price of ſerious things we have, 

Not knowing them, until we know their grave. 

Oft our diſpleaſures, to ourſelves unjuſt, 

Deſtroy our friends, and, after, weep their duſt : 

Our own love, waking, cries to ſee what's done 

While ſhameful hate ſleeps out the afternoon. 

Be this ſweet Helen's knell; and now forget her. 

Send forth your amorous token for fair Maudlin, 

The main conſents are had, and here we'll ſtay 

To ſee our widower's feeond marriage-day. 


Cour. Which better than the firſt, O dear heav'n bleſs, 


Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, ceaſe ! 
Lar. Come on, my ſon, in whom my houſe's name 
Muſt be digeſted: give a favour from you 
To ſparkle in the ſpirits of my daughter. 
That ſhe may quickly come. By my old beard, 
And ev'ry hair that's on't, Helen, that's dead, 
Was a ſweet creature : ſuch a ring as this, 
The laſt that e'er ſhe took her leaye at count, 


I ſaw upon her finger. 


Qi f two,» 
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Bren. Her's it was not. 


KinG. Now, pray you, let me ſee it: For mine eye, 


While I was ſpeaking, oft was faſten'd to't. 
This ring was mine; and, when I gave it Helen, 
bade her, if her fortunes ever ſtood 
Neceſſitied to help, that by this token 
I would relieve her. Had you that craft to reave her 
Of what ſhould ſtead her moſt? 
Ber. My gracious ſovereign, 
Howe'er it pleaſes you to take it ſo, 
The ring was never her's. 
CouwrT. Son, on my life, 
I've ſcen her wear it, and ſhe reckon'd it 
At her life's rate. { 
LAT. Pm ſure, I ſaw her wear it. 

Br. You are deceiv'd, my lord, the never ſaw it; 
In Florence was it from a caſement thrown me, 
Wrap'd in a paper, which contain'd the mame 
Of her that threw it : Noble ſhe was, and thought 
I ſtood engag'd; but when I had ſubſcrib'd 
To mine own fortune, and inform'd her fully, 

I could not anſwer in that courſe of honour 
As the had made the overture, ſhe ceaſt 

In heavy ſatisſaction, and would never 
Receive the ring again. 

KINGS. Plutus himſelf, 

That knows the tin& and multiplying medicine, 
Hath not in nature's myſtery more ſcience, 


Than I have in this ring. *Twas mine, *twas Helen's, 


Whoever gave it you: then if you know, 

That you are well acquainted with yourſelf, 

Confeſs *twas hers, and by what rough enforcement 
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You got it from her. She call'd the ſaints to furety, 
That ſhe would never put it from her finger, 
Unleſs ſhe gave it to yourſelf in bed, 
(Where you have never come) or ſent it us 
Upon her great diſaſter. 

BR. She never ſaw it. | 

King. Thou ſpeak'ſt it falſely, as I love mine honcur; 
And mak'ſt conject'ral fears to come into me, 
Which I would fain ſhut out; if it ſhould prove 
That thou art fo inbuman——*twill not prove ſo 
And yet I know not—thou didſt hate her deadly, 
And ſhe is dead; which nothing, but to cloſe 
Her eyes myſelf, could win me to be'ieve, 
More than to ſee this ring, Take him away. 

[Guards ſeize Bertram, 

My fore-paſt proofs, howe'er the matter fall, 
Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 
Having vainly fear'd too little. Away with him, 
We'll ſift this matter further. 

Ben. If you ſhall prove, 
This ring was ever hers, you ſhall as eaſy 
Prove that I huſbanded her bed in Florence, 


Where yet ſhe never was. [Exit Bertram guarded, 
SCENE V, Enter a Gentleman, 


Kin. I'm wrap'd in diſmal thinkings, 
GexnT. Gracious ſovereign, 
Whether I've been to blame or no, I know not: 
Here's a petition from a Florentine, 
Who hath ſome four or five removes come ſhort 
To tender it herſelf, I undertook it, 


Yenquiſh'd thereto by the fair grace and ſpeech h 
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Of the poor ſuppliant, who by this, I know, 
Is here attending : her buſineſs looks in her 
With an importing viſage; and ſhe told me, 
In a ſweet verbal brief, it did concern 
- Your highneſs wich herſelf, 
The king reads a letter. 
© Upon his many proteſtations to marry me, when his 
* wife was dead, I bluſh to ſay it, he won me. Now is the 
* Count Rouſillon a widower, his vows are forfeited to me, 
& and my honour's paid to him. He ſtole from Florence, 
taking no leave, and I follow him to this country for 
« juſtice 3; grant it me, O king, in you it beſt lies; other- 
« wiſe a ſeducer flouriſhes, and a poor maid is undone.” 
| Diana Capulet. 
Lar. I will buy me a fon-in-law in a fair, and toll for 
him. For this, I'll none of him. 
Kix. The heavens have thought well on thee, Lafeu, 
To bring forth this diſcov'ry. Seek theſe ſuitors :; 
So ſpeedily, and bring again the count, 


Enter Betram. 


I am afraid, the life of Helen (lady) 
Was fouly ſnatch'd. 
CounT. Now juſtice on the doers ! 
Kix G. I wonder, fir, wives are ſo monſtrous to yon, 
And that you fly them as you ſwear to them ; 
Vet you defire to wed, What woman's that? 


Enter Widow and Diana, 


DIA. I am, my lord, a wretched Florentine, 
Deri red from the antient Capulet 
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My ſuit, as I do underſtand, you know, 

And therefore know how far I may be pitied, 
WI Vp. I am her mother, fir, whoſe age and honour 

Both ſuffer under this complaint we bring, 

And both ſhall ceaſe without your remedy, 


Kix. Come hither, count; do you know theſe women) ; 


Ber. My lord, I neither can, nor will, deny 
But that I know them; do they charge me further? 
Dia. Why do you look fo ſtrange upon your viſe ) 

BER. She's none of mine, my lord. 

D1 a. If you ſhall marry, 

You give away this hand, and that is mine; a 
You give away heav'n's vows, and thoſe are mine; 
You give away myſelf, which is known mine; 

For I by vow am ſo embodied yours, 

That ſhe, which marries you, muſt marry me, 
Either both or none. 

Lar. Your reputation comes too ſhort for my 8 
you are no huſband for her. [To Bertram. 

BER. My lord, this is a fond and deſp'rate creature, 
Whom ſometime I have laugh'd with; let your highneſs 
Lay a more noble thought upon mine honour, 

Than for to think that I would fink it here. 

Kix. Sir, for my thoughts, you have them ill to friend, 
Till your deeds gain chem; fairer prove your hon ur, 
Than in my thought it lies ! 

D14a. Good my lord, 

Aſk him upon his oath, if he does not think, 
He had not my virginity. | 

KinG. What ſay'ſt thou to her? 

Bzr. She's impudent, my lord 
And was a common gameſter to the camp. 
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D14. He does me wrong, my lord; if I were ſo, 


He might have bought me at a common price. 
Do not believe him. O, behold this ring, 
Whoſe high reſpect and rich validity 
Did lack a parallel: yet for all that, 
He gave it to a commoner o' th' camp, 
If I be one, 

Cour. He bluſhes, and 'tis his: 
Of fix preceding anceſtors, that gem 
Conferr'd by teſtament to th' ſequent iſſue, 
Hath it been ow'd and worn. This is his wife, 
That ring's a thouſand proofs, 

KinG. Methought, you ſaid, 

You ſaw one here in court could witneſs it. 

D14. I did, my lord, but loch am to produce 
do bad an inſtrument; his name's Parolles. 

Lar. I ſaw the man to day, if man he be, 

KinG, Find him, and bring him hither, 

Ber. What of him? 

He's quoted for a moſt perfidious ſlave, 

With all the ſpots o' th* world tax'd and deboſh'd 
Which nature ſickens with: but to ſpeak truth, 
Am I or that or this, for what he'll utter, 

That will ſpeak any thing ? | 

Kix. She hath that ring of yours, 

BER. I think, ſhe has; certain it is, I lik'd her, 
And boarded her i' th* wanton way of youth: 
She knew her diſtance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagerneſs with her reſtraint 
As all impeciments in fancy's courſe, 

Are motives of more fancy: and in fine, 
Her inſuit coming with her modern grace, 
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Subdu'd me to her rate: ſhe got the ring; 
And I had that, which any inferior might 
At market-place have bought. . 
D1a. I muſt be patient: 
You, that turn'd off a firſt ſo noble wife, 
May juſtly diet me. I pray you yet, 
(Since you lack virtue, I will loſe a huſband) 
Send for your ring, I will return it home, 
And give me mine again. 
BER. I have it not. 
Kix. What ring was yours, I pray you? 
Di a. Sir, much like the ſame upon your finger, 
KINO. Know you this ring? this ring was his of late, 
D1a. And this was it I gave him, being a-bed. 
KinGc. The ſtory then goes falſe, you threw it him 
Out of a caſement. 
DIA. I have ſpoke the truth. 


Sc ERNIE VI. Enter Parolles. 


Ber. My lord, I do confeſs, the ring was hers, 

Kix o. You boggle ſhrewdly, every ſeather ſtarts you!. 
Is this the man you ſpeak of ? 

D1a. It is, my lord. 

Kino. Tell me, firrah, but tell me true, I charge you, 
Not fearing the diſpleaſure of your maſter, 
Which on your juſt proceeding I'll keep off; 
By him and by this woman here, what know you ? 

Par. So pleaſe your Majeſty, my maſter hath been an 
honourable gentleman, Tricks he hath had in him, which 
gentlemen have. 


KinG. Come, come, to the purpoſe ; did he love this 


woman ? 
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Pan, Faith, fir, he did love her; but how ? 

Kix G. How, I pray you? 

Fa. He did love her, fir, as a gentleman loves a woman, 

Kix. How is that? | 

Pax. He lov'd her, fir, Ad lov'd ber not, 

Kino. As thou art 4 knave; and no knave 3 what an 
equivocal companion-is this? 

Par, I am a poor man, and at your Majeſty's command. 

Lar. He's a good drum, my lord, but a naughty orator, 

D1 a. Do you know, he promig'd me marriage? 

Pax. Faith, I know no more than I'll fpeak, 

KinG. But wilt thou not ſpeak all thou know'ſt ? 

Par. Yes, ſo pleaſe your Majeſty, I did go between 
them, as I ſaid 3 but more than that, he loved her: for, in- 
deed, he was mad for her, and talk*'d of Satan, and of limbo, 
a1d of furies, and I know not what ? yet I was in that cre · 
dit with them at that time, that I knew of their going to 
bed, and of other motions, as promiſing her marriage, and 
things that would derive me ill- will to ſpeak of; therefore 
] will not ſpeak what I know. 

Kix. Thou haſt ſpoken all already, unleſs thou canſt 
ſay they are married; but thou art too fine in thy evidence; 
therefore ſtand aſide. This ring, you ſay, was yours? 

D1 a. Ay, my good lord. 

Kix. Where did you buy it? or who gave it you? 

DIA. It was not given me, nor did I buy it. 

Kino, Who lent it you ? 

D1a. It was not lent me neither. 

Kix. Where did you find it then? 

D1 4. I found it not. 


Kix. If it were yours by none of all theſe Ways, 
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How could you give it him? De 
D1 A. I never gave it him. - 
Lax. This woman's an eaſy glove, my lord, fhe goes off * 
and on at pleaſure. 

KinG. This ring was mine, I gave it his firſt wife, | 

Dr a. It might be yours, or hers, for aught I know. 

KINO. Take her away, I do not like her now * 
To priſon with her: and away with him. | 
Unleſs thou tell'ſt me where thou hadſt this ring, 7 

Di. Tl never tell you. | 
KinG. Take her away. ] 
D1 a. I'll put in bail, my liege. 1k 
KinG. I think thee now ſome common cuſtomer, An 
D1 a. By Jove, if ever I knew man, twas you. « \ 
Kr. Wherefore haſt thou accus'd him all this while ? « þ 
D1 a, Becauſe he's guilty, and he is not guilty ;; Wi 

He knows, I am no maid, and he'll ſwear to't ; I 

I'll ſwear, I am a maid, and he knows not. T1 

Great king, I am no ſtrumpet, by my life; n 

ig I'm either maid, or elſe this old man's wife. = 

[Pointing to Laſeu. 0,1 

Kivs. She does abuſe our ears; to priſon with her. I 

DIA. Good mother, fetch my bail. Stay, royal fir, Gor 

| [Exit Widow, So, 

The jeweller, that owns the ring, is ſent for, Feet 

And he ſhall ſurety me. But for this lord, [To Bert, k 
Who hath abus'd me, as he knows himſelf, 

Tho? yet he never harm'd me, here I quit him. os 

He knows himſelf, my bed he hath defil'd, = 


And at that time he got his wiſe with child; 
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Dead, tho' ſhe be, ſhe feels her young one kick: 
So there's my riddle ; one, that's dead, 1s ym 
And now hehold the meaning. 


Enter Helena and Widow, 


Kix. Is there no exoreiſt 
Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes ? 
Is't real, that I ſee ? 
HAL. No, my good lord, 
"Tis but a ſhadow of a wife you ſee, 
The name and not the thing. 
Bzx. Both, both; oh pardon! 
HL. Oh, my good lord, when I was like this maid, 
I found you wond'rous kind; there is your ring, 
And look you, here's your letter : this it ſays, 
« When from my finger you can get thts ring, 
* And are by me withchild, &c.” This is done. 
Will you be mine, now you are doubly won? 
Bxx. If ſhe, my liege, can make me know this clearly, 
Tl] love her dearly, ever, ever dearly. 
HL. If it appear not plain, and prove untrue, 
Deadly divorce ſtep between me and you ! 
O, my dear mother, do I ſee you living ? [To the Counteſs, 
Lay. Mine eyes ſmell onions, I ſhall weep anon: 
Good Tom Drum, lend me a hankerchief, [To Parolles. 
So, I thank thee, wait on me home. I'll make ſport with 
thee ; ; let thy courteſies alone, they are ſcurvy ones. 
Kix. Let us from point to point this ſtory know, 
To make the even truth in pleaſure flow : . 
If thou beeſt yet a freſh uncropped flower, [To Diana. 
Chuſe thou thy huſband, and I'll pay thy dower ; 
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For I can gueſs, that, by thy honeſt aid, 
Thou kept'ſt a wife herſelf, thyſelf a maid. 
Of that and all the progreſs more and leſs, 
Reſolvedly more leifure ſhall expreſs : 

All yet ſeems well; and if it end ſo meet, 
The bitter paſt, more welcome is the ſweet. 


Spoken by the KING. 


E . E King's a beggar now the play is done: 
All is well ended,” if this ſuit be won, 
That you expreſs content ; which we will pay, 
With ſtrife to pleaſe you day exceeding day. 

Ours be your patience then, and yours our parts z 
"Your gentle hands lend us, and take our hearts. 
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LIFE AND DEATH 


DR AMATIS PERSON. 


King Jon x. 

Prince HENRY, ſon to the king. 

Axr nun, duke of Bretagne, and nephew to the king. 
PEM BROE R, 

EssEx, 

SaLisBURY, > Engliſh lords. 

Hos ER Tr, 

Bio or, 

FAULconBRrIDGE, baſtard-ſon to Richard the Firſt, 


RoBtkrTFAVLCoNBRIDGE,ſuppos'd brother to the baſtard, 


James Gurney, ſervant to the lady Faulconbridge. 
PzTzx of Pomfret, a prophet. 


Pa1L1e, king of France. 

Lew1s, the Dauphin. 

Arch-duke of Auſtria. 

Cardinal Pa x DVU lr no, the Pope's ER 

MELUxN, a French lord. 

CnaTilloNn, ambaſſador from France to king John. 


ELixonx, queen- mother of England, 
ConsTANCE, mother to Arthur. 


BLANCH, daughter to Alphonſo king of Caſtile, and niece 


to king John. 


Lady FauLconzriDGE, mother to the baſtard, and Ro- 


bert Faulconbridge. 


Citizens of Angiers, heralds, executioners, meſſengers, 


ſoldiers, and other attendants. 


The Sc8x 2, ſometimes in England, and ſometimes in 


France, 


The LIFE and DEATH of 
K IN S een N. 


Aer SCENE F 9 
. The court of England. | 


Enter King John, Queen Elinor, Pembroke, Efſex, ang 
Saliſbury, with Chatillon. 


King Joun. 


OW, ay, Chatillon, what would France with us? 
Cuar. Thus, alter greeting, ſpeaks the king of 
In my behaviour, to the majeſty, [France, 
The borrow'd majeſty of England eg; 
ELI. A ſtrange beginning. Borrow'd majeſty ! 
K. Joux. Silence, good mother; hear the embaſly. 
Cram. Philip of France, in right and true behalf 
Of thy deceaſed brother Geffrey's ſon, 
Arthur Plantagene wet, lays lawtulclaim . 
To this fair iſland, and the TErritories, _ 
To Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine; 
Deſiring thee to lay afide the ſword,, 
Which ſways ufurpingly theſe ſeveral titles; 
And put the ſame into young Arthur's hand, 0 
Thy nephew, and right-royal ſovereign. 
K. Joun. What follows, if we diſallow of this ? 
| Cuar. The proud controul of fierce and bloody war, 
T inforce theſe rights ſo forcibly with-held. 
K. Jon. Here have we war ſor war, and blood * . 
blood, 
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Controulment for controulment; ſo anſwer France. 

CAT. Then take my king's defiance from my mouth, 
The fartheſt limit of my embaſſy. 

K. Jon x. Bear mine to him, and ſo depart in peace. 
Be thou as lightning i in the eyes of France. 
For ere thou can'ſt report, I will be there, 
The thunder of my cannon ſhall be heard. 
So, hence | be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 

And ſullen prefage of your own decay. 
An honourable conduct let him have, 
Pembroke, look to't ; farewel, Chatillon. 
[Exeunt Chat. and Pem. 

EL1. What now, my fon ? 3 have I not ever ſaid, 

How that ambitious Conſtance would not ceaſe, 
»Till ſhe had kindled France and all the world, 
Upon the right and party of her fon ? 

This might have been prevented, and made whole 
With very eaſy arguments of love; 

Which now the manage of two kingdoms muſt 
With fearful, bloody iſſue, arbitrate. 

K. Jon. Our ſtrong poſſeſſion, and our right for u 

ELI. Your ſtrong poſſeſſion much more than your right, 
Or elſe it muſt go wrong with you and me; 

So much my conſcience whiſpers in your ear, 
Which none but heav'n, and you, and I ſhall hear. 
| Enter Eſſex. 

EssE x. My liege, here is the ſtrangeſt controverſie, 
Come from the country to be judg'd by you, 

That e' er I heard. Shall I produce the men ? [Exit Eſſex. 

K. Jonv. Let them approach. 

Our abbies and our priories ſhall pay 
This expedition's charge 
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Scr II. Enter Robert IT tu and Philip, 
his brother. 


What men are you ? 
Pu iL. Your faithful ſubject, I, a gentleman 
Born in Northamptonſhire, and eldeſt fon, 
As I ſuppoſe, to Robert Faulconbridge, 
A ſoldier, by the honour-giving hand 
Of Cœur- de- lion knighted in the field. 
K. Jon x. What art thou? 
Ros. The ſon and heir of that ſame Paulconbridge. 
K. Jon x. Is that the elder, and art thou the heir? 
You come not of one mother then, it ſeems ? 
Parr. Moſt certain of one mother, mighty king, 
That is well known; and, as I think, one father; 
But for the certain kuowledge of that truth, 
1 put you o'er to heav'n, and to my mother; 
Of that I doubt, as all mens? children may. | 
ELI. Out on thee, rude man! Thou doſt ſhame thy mo- 
And wound her honour with this diffidence. [ther, 
Patt. I, madam ? No, I have no reaſon for it; 
That is my brother's plea, and none of mine; 
The which if he can prove, he pops me out 
At leaſt from fair five hundred pound a year : 
Heav'n guard my mother's honour, and my land! 
K. Joan. A. good blunt fellow; why, being younger 
Doth he lay claim to thine raheritance ? born, 
Pa1t. I know not why, except to get the land; 
But, once, he ſlander'd me with baſtardy ; 
But whether I be true begot, or no, 
That ſtill I lay upon my mother's head 
O 2 
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But that I am as well begot, my liege, 
(Fair fall the bones that. took the pains for mel) 
Compare our faces, and be judge yourſelf, 
If old fir Robert did beget us both, 
And were our father, and this ſon like him; 
O old fir Robert, father, on my knee 
I give heaven thanks, I was not like to thee. 
K. Joun. Why, what a mad-cap hath heav'n lent us 
ELI. He hath a trick of Cœur- de- lion's face, here. 
The accent of his tongue affecteth him. 
Do you not read ſome tokens of my ſon 
In the large compoſition of this man ? 
K. Jon x. Mine eye hath well examined his parts, 
And finds them perfect Richard. Sirrah, ſpeak, 
What doth move you to claim your brother's land? 
Pail. Becauſe he hath a half-face, like my father, 
With that half-ſace would he have all my land ? 
A half-fac'd groat, five hundred pound a year! 
Ros, My gracious liege, when that my father liv'd, 
Your brother did employ my father much; 
Pais. Well, fir, by this you cannot get my land. 
Your tale muſt be how he etnploy'd my mother. 
Ros. And once diſpatch'd him in an ernbaſſie 
To Germany, there with the emperor 
To treat of high affairs touching that time; 
Th'advantage of his abſence took the king, 
And in the mean time ſojourn'd at my father's 5 
Where, how he did prevail, I ſhame to ſpeak, 
But truth is trutk; large lengths of ſeas aud ſhores 
Between my father and my mother lay, 
{As I have heard my father ſpeak myſelf } 
When this ſame luſty gentleman was got. 
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Upon his death-bed he by will bequeath'd 
His lands to me; and took it on his death, 
That this, my mother's ſon, was none of his 
And if he were, he came into the world 
Full fourteen weeks before the courſe of time. 
Then, good my liege, let me have what is mine, Y 
My father's land, as was my father's will. 

K. Joan. Sirrah, your brother is legitimate; 
Your father's wife did after wedlock bear him: 
And if ſhe did play falſe, the fault was hers; 
Which fault lies on the hazard of all huſbands, + 
- That marry wives. Tell me, how, if my brother, 
Who, as you ſay, took pains to get this ſon, 
Had of your father claim'd this ſon for his ? 
In ſooth, good friend, your father might have kept 2 
This calf, bred from his cow, from all the world, 
In ſooth, he might: then, if he were my brother's, 
My brother might not claim him; nor your father, 
Being none of his, refuſe him; this concludes. 
My mother's ſon did get your father's heir, 
Your father's heir muſt have your father's land. 

Ros. Shall then my father's will be of no force 
To diſpoſſeſs that child, which is not his? 

Pu L. Of no more force to diſpoſſeſs me, ſir, 

Than was his will to get me, as I think. 

ELI. Whether hadſt thou rather be a Faulgonbridge, 
And, like thy brother, to enjoy thy land: 

Or the reputed ſon of Cœur- de · lion, 
Lord of thy preſence, and no land beſide ? - 

Patil. Madam, and if my brother had my ſhape, 
And I had his, Sir Robert his, like him; 
And if my legs were two ſuch riding rods, 
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My arms ſuch eel-ſkins ſtuft ; my face ſo thin, 
4 That in my ear I durſt not ſtick a roſe, 

Leſt men ſhould fay, look, where three-farthings goes 
And to his ſhape were heir to all this land; 
Would I might never ſtir from off this place, 
Pd give it ev'ry foot to have this face, 
I would not be fir Nobbe in any caſe. 

ELI. I like thee well, Wilt thou forſake thy fortune, 
Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me ? 
I am a ſoldier, and now bound to Prance. 

PHIL. Brother, take you my land, I'll take my chance,; 
Your face bath got five hundred pound a year, 
Yet ſell your face for five-pence, and 'tis dear. 
Madam, [I'll follow you unto the death. 

ELI. Nay, I would have you go before me thither. 

Pn 1 L. Our country manners give our betters way. 

K. Jon v. What is thy name? 

Pail. Philip, my liege, ſo is his name begun; 
Philip, good old fir Robert's wife's eldeſt ſon. 

K. Journ. From henceforth bear his name, whoſe form 

thou bear'lt. 

Kneel thou down, Philip, but riſe up more great; 
Ariſe fir Richard and Plantagenet. N 

Pn. Brother, by th! mother's fide, give me your hand; 
My father gave me honour, your's gave land, 
Now bleſſed be the hour, by night or day, 
When I was got, fir Robert was away ! 

ELI. The very ſpirit of Plantagenet ! 
Jam thy grandam; Richard call me fo. 

Pa1L. Madam, by chance, but not by truth; what tho? 
Something about, a little from the right ; 

In at the window, or elſe o'er the hatch, 
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Who dares not ſtir by day, muſt walk by night, 

And have his have, however men do catch 
Near or far off, well won is ſtill well ſhot 
And I am I, howe'er I was begot. 

Kk. Joan, Go, Faulconbridge, now haſt thou thy deſire 
A landleſs knight makes thee a landed ſquire. 
Come, madam, and come, Richard; we muſt ſpeed 
For France, for France; for it is more than need. 

Pair. Brother, adieu; good fortune come to thee, 
For thou was got i' th* way of hyneſty. 

| [Exeunt all but Philip, 
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A foot of honour better than I was, 

But many a foot of land the worſe} 

Well, now can I make any Joan a lady, 

Good den, fir Robert. Godamerey, fellow; 

And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter; 7 

For new- made honoun doth forget men's names: 

Tis too reſpective and unſociable 

For your converſing. N o your traveller, 

He and his tooth- pick at my worſhip's meſs: 

And when my knightly ſtomach is ſuffic'd, 

Why then I ſuck my teeth, and catechiſe 

My piked man of countries; My dear fir, 

(Thus leaning on mine elbow, I begin) 

I ſhall beſeech you—————that is queſtion now: 

And then comes anſwer like an ABC-book ; 

O fir, ſays anſwer, at your beſt command, 

At your employment, at your ſervice, fir :!——= 

No, fir, ſays queſtion, I, ſweet fir, at yours. 

And ſo c'er anſwer knows what queſtion would, 
O4 
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Saving in dialogae of compliment ; ; 

And talking of the Alps and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean and the river Po ; 

It draws towards ſupper in concluſion, ſo. 

But this is worſhipful ſociety, 

And fits the mounting ſpirit like myſelf : 

For he is but a baſtard to the time, 

That doth not ſmack of obſervation ; 3 

[And ſo am I, whether I ſmack no :] 

And not alone i in habit and device, 

Exterior form, outward accoutrement; 

But from the inward motion to deliver 

Sweet, ſweet, ſweet poiſon for the age's tooth 
Which tho' I will not practiſe to deceive, 

Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn ; 

For it ſhall ſtrew the footſteps of my riſing. 
But who comes in ſuch haſte, in riding robes ? 
What woman-poſt is this ? hath ſhe no huſband, 
That will take pains to blow a horn before her ? 
O me! it is my mother ; now, good lady, 
What brings you here to court ſo haſtily ? 


Scene IV. Enter Lady Faulconbridge, and James Gurney, 


LayDy. Where is that ſlave, thy brother, where is he, 
That holds in chaſe mine honour up and down ? 

Pn1L, My brother Robert, old Sir Robert's ſon, 
Colbrand the giant, that fame mighty man, 
Is it Sir Robert's ſons that you ſeek ſo? 

Lady. Sir Robert's ſon ? ay, thou unrev'rend boy, 
Sir Robert's ſon; why ſcorn'ſt thou at Sir Robert? 
He is Sir Robert's ſon, and ſo art thou, 

Pa1l1y, James Gurney, wilt thou * us leave a while ? 
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Cur. Good leave, good Philip. 

Pa1r. Philip ſparrow——James 3 | 
There's toys abroad; anon I'll tell thee more. [Exit James. 
Madam, I was not old Sir Robert's ſon, | 
Sir Robert might have eat his part in me 
Upon Good Friday, and ne'er broke his faſt : 

Sir Robert could do well; marry, confeſs ! 

Could he get me? Sir Robert could not do it; 

We knew his handy-work ; therefore, good mother, 
To whom am I beholden for theſe limbs? 

Sir Robert never holpe to make this leg. 

Lady. Haſt thou conſpired with thy brother too. 
That, tor thine own gain, ſhould'ft defend mine honour ? 
What means this ſcorn, thou moſt untoward knave ? 

PRI L. Knight, knight, good mother ———Baſflliſco like. 
What! I am dub'd; I have it on my ſhoulder; 

But, mother, I am not Sir Robert's ſon; 

I have diſclaim'd Sir Robert, and my land; 

Legitimation, name, and all is gone: 

Then, good my mother, let me know my father; 

Some proper man, I hope; who was it, mother? 
LA. Haſt thou deny'd thyſelf a Faulconbridge ? 

Pu iL. As faithfully, as I deny the devil. 

Lavy. King Richard Cœur-de-lion was thy father; 
By long, and vehement ſuit, I was ſeduc'd 
To make room for him in my huſband's bed. 

Heav'n lay not my tranſgreſſion to my charge 
Thou art the iſſue of my dear offence, 
Which was ſo ſtrongly urg'd paſt my defence, 

Pa1t. Now, by this light, were I to get again, 
Madam, I would not wiſh a better father. 

Some ſins do bear their privilege on earth, 
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And ſo doth yours; your fault was not your folly, 
Needs muſt you lay your heart at his diſpoſe, 
Subjected tribute to commanding love. 

Againſt whoſe fury, and unmatched force, 

The awleſs lion could not wage the fight ; 

Nor keep his princely heart from Richard's hands, 
He, that perforce robs lions of their hearts, 

May eafily win a woman's, Ay, my mother, 
With all my heart, I thank thee for my father. 
Who lives and dares but ſay, thou didſt not well 
When I was got, I'll ſend his ſoul to hell. 


Come, lady, I will ſhew thee to my kin, 
And they ſhall ſay, when Richard me begot, 
If thou hadſt ſaid him nay, it had been finz \ 
Who ſays, it was, he lyes ; I ſay, was not. 
IExeunt. 


ACT U. 8CENE I. 


Before the Walls of Angiers in France. 


Enter Philip King of France, Lewis the Dauphin, the Arch · 


duke of Auſtria, Conſtance, and Arthur. 


LEWIS. 
EFORE Angiers well met, brave Auſtria. 
Arthur ! that great fore- runner of thy blood 
Richard that robb'd the lion of his heart, 
And fought the holy wars in Paleſtine, 
By this brave duke came early to his grave: 
And for amends to his poſterity, 
At our importance hither is he come, 
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To ſpread his colours, boy, in thy behalf; 
And to rebuke the uſurpation 
Of thy unnatural uncle, Engliſh Pha. 
Embrace him, love him, give him welcome hither. 
Ax TRR. God ſhall forgive you cœur - de- lion's death 
The rather, that you give his off-ſpring life; 
Shadow ing their right under your wings of war. 
| give you welcome with a pow'rleſs hand, 
But with a heart full of unſtained love: 
Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke. 
Lewis. A noble boy! who would not do thee right? 
AvsT. Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiſs, 
A ſeal to this indenture of my love; 
That to my home I will no more return, 
Till Angiers and the right thou haſt in France, 
Together with that pale, that white-face'd ſhore, 
Whoſe foot ſpurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 
And coops from other lands her iſlanders ; 
Ev'n till that England, hedg'd in with the main, 
That water-walled bulwark, till ſecure 
And confident from foreign purpoſes, 
Ev'n til! that utmoſt corner of the weſt, 
Salute thee for her king. Till then, fair boy, 
Will I not think of home, but follow arms. 
ConsT. O, take, his - mother's thanks, a widow's 
thanks, 
Till your ſtrong hand ſhall help to give him ftrength, 
To make a more requital to your love. 
Ausr. The peace of heav'n is theirs, who lift their 
ſwords 
In ſuch a juſt and charitable war, 
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K. Patri. Well then, to work, our engines ſhall be 
= BB 
Againſt the brows of this reſiſting town 3 
Call for our chiefeſt men of diſcipline, 
To cull the plots of beſt advantages. 
We'll lay before this town our royal bones, 
Wade to the market-place in Frenchmen's blood, 
But we will make it ſubject to this boy. 

ConsT. Stay for an anſwer to your ernbaſſie, 
Leſt unadvis'd you ſtain your ſwords with blood. 
My lord Chatillon may from England bring 
That right in peace, which here we urge in war; 
And then we ſhall repent each drop of blood, 
That hot raſh haſte ſo indirectly ſhed. 


Enter Chatillon. 

K. PuiLir. A wonder, lady !—Lo, upon thy wiſh 
Our meſſenger Chatillon is arrived. 

— What England ſays, ſay briefly, gentle lord, 
We coldly paufe for thee. Chatillon ſpeak. 

Cnar. Then turn your forces from this paultry ſiege, 
And ſtir them up againſt a mightier taſk. f 
England, impatient of your juſt demands, 

Hath put himſelf in arms; the adverſe winds, 

Whoſe leiſure I have ſtaid, have giv'n him time 

To land his legions all as ſoon as I. 

His marches are expedient to this town, 

His forces ſtrong, his ſoldiers confident. | 
With him along is come the mother-queen : 

An Ate, ſtirring him to blood and ſtrife, 

With her, her neice, the lady Blanch of Spain; 

With them a baſtard of the king deceas'd, 
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And all th* unſettled humours of the land; 
Raſh, inconſid'rate, fiery volunteers. | 
With ladies' faces, and fierce dragons' ſpleens, 
Have ſold their fortunes at their native homes, 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs, 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits, 
Than now the Engliſh bottoms have waft o'er, 
Did never float upon the ſwelling tide, 
To do offence and ſcathe in chriſtendom. 
The interruption of their churliſh drums [Drums beat. 
Cuts off more circumſtance ; they are at hand. 
To parly, or to fight, therefore prepare. 
K. Pulli. How much valook'd for is this expedi- 
tion ! 
Ausr. By how much unexpected, by ſo much 
We muſt awake endeavour for defence; 
For courage mounteth with occaſion : 
Let them be welcome then, we are prepar'd. 


SczEtve II. 


Enter King of England, Faulconbridge, Elinor, Blanch, 
Pembroke, and others. 
K. Jon x. Peace be to France, if France in peace 
permit 
Our juſt and lineal entrance to our own ; 
If not, bleed France, and peace aſcend to heav'n. 
Whilſt we, God's wrathful agent, do correct 
Their proud contempt that beats his peace to hea Vn. 
K. PulLie. Peace be to England, if that war return 
From France to England, there to live in peace. 
England we love ; aud ſor that Englaad's ſake 
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With burthen of our armour here we ſweat; 
This toil of ours ſhould be a work of thine, 


But thou from loving England art ſo far, 
That thou haſt under-wrought its lawful king; 


Cut off the ſequence of poſterity ; 


LY 


Out-faced infant ſtatez and done a rape 
Upon the maiden virtue of the crown. - 
Look here upon thy brother Geffrey's face. 
Theſe eyes, theſe brows, were moulded ont of his; 
This little abſtra&t doth contain that large, 
Which dy'd in Geffrey; and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief into as large a volume. 
That Geffrey was thy elder brother born, 
And this his ſon; England was Geffrey's right, 
And this is Geffrey's; in the name of God, 
How comes it then, that thou art call'd a king, 
When living blood doth in theſe temples beat, 
Which own the crown that thou o'er-maſtereſt ? 
K. Jon x. From whom haſt thou this great commiſſion, 
France, 
To draw my anſwer to thy articles? 
K. Pil. From that ſupernal judge, that ſtirs good 


thoughts 


In any breaſt of ſtrong authority, 


To look into the blots and ſtains of right. 

That judge hath made me guardian to this boy ; 

Under whole warrant I impeach thy wrong, 

And by whoſe help I mean to chaſtiſe it. 
K. Jon x. Alack, thou doſt uſurp authority. 
K. Pn11.1iy, Excuſe it, tis to beat uſurping dowN. 
ELI. Who is't, that thou doſt call uſurper, France ? 
ConsrT. Let me make anſwer : thy uſurping ſon,——— 


on, 
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ELI. Out, inſolent !- thy baſtard ſhall be king, 
That thou" may'ſt be a queen, and check the world * 
ConsT. My bed was ever to thy ſon as true, 
As thine was to thy huſband ; and this boy, 
Liker in feature to his father Geffrey 
Than thou and John, in manners being as like 
As rain to water, or devil to his dam. 
My boy a baſtard ! by my ſoul, I think, 
His father never was ſo true begot ; 
It cannot be, an' if thou wert his mother. 
ELI. There's a good mother, boy, that blots thy fa- 
ther. 
Cox sr. There's a good grandam, boy, that would blot 
thee. 
AvsT. Peace, —— 
Faure. Hear the crier, 
Ausr. What the devil art thou? 
Fav Lc. One that will play the devil, fir, with you, 
An' a' may catch your hide and you alone. 
You are the hare, of whom the proverb goes, 
Whoſe valour plucks dead Lions by the beard; 
Vil ſmoak your ſkin-coat, an' I catch you right; 
Sirrah, look to't; i'faith, I will I Pfaith, 
BLAxcn. O, well did he become that Lion's robe, 
That did diſrobe the Lion of that robe. 
Fav Lc, It lies as ſightly on the back of him, 
As great Alcides' ſhows upon an aſs z 
But, aſs, I'll take that burthen from your back, 
Or lay on that, ſhall make your ſhoulders crack. 
Ausr. What cracker is this ſame, that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of ſuperfluous breath ? 
King Philip, determige what we ſhall . 
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K. Parti», Women and fools, break off your conſe; 
King John, this is the very ſum of all. Lrence, 
England, and Ireland, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, 

In right of Arthur I do claim of thee. | 
Wilt thou reſign them, and lay down thy arms? 

K. Jon x. My life as ſoon—l do defy thee, France, 

— Arthur of Britain, yield thee to my hand; 
And out of my dear love I'll give thee more, 
Than e'er the coward-hand of France can win. 
Submit thee, boy. 

ELI. Come to thy grandam, child. 

Coxsr. Do, child, go to it' grandam, child. 
Give grandam kingdom, and it' grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig; 

There's a good grandam. 
ATH. Good my mother, peace; 
I would, that I were low laid in my grave; 
I am not worth this coil, that's made for me. 

ELI. His mother ſhames him fo, poor boy, he weeps. 
| Consr. Now ſhame upon you, whether ſhe does or no 

His grandarn's wrong, and not his mother's ſhames, 
Draws thoſe heav'n- moving pearls from hi poor eyer, 
Which heav'n ſhall take in nature of a (ee: 
Ay, with theſe cryſtal beads heav'n ſhall be brib'd 
To do him juſtice and revenge on you. 

ELI. Thou monſtrous ſlanderer of heav'n and earth! 

ConsT. Thou monſtrous injurer of heav'n and earth! 
Call me not flanderer; thou, and thine, uſurp 
The domination, royalties and rights 
Of this oppreſſed boy. This is thy eldeſt ſon's ſon, 
Infortunate in nothing but in thee ; 


Thy figs are viſized on this poor child; 
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The canon of the law is laid on him, 
Being but the ſecond generation 
Removed from thy fin-conceiving womb, 

K. Joan. Bedlam, have done. 

ConsT. I have but this to ſay, 
That he's not only plagued for her ſin, 
But God hath made her fin and her the plague 
On this removed iſſue, plagu'd for her, 
And with her. Plague her fin; his injury, 
Her injury, the beadle to her ſin, 
All puniſh'd is the perſon of this child, 
And all for her, a plague upon her! 

ELI. Thou unadviſed ſcold, I can produce 
A will, that bars the title of thy ſon. 

ConsT. Ay, who doubts that? a will !—a wicked will; 
A woman's will, a cankred grandam's will. 

K. Parte. Peace, lady; pauſe, or be more temperate ! 
It ill beſeems this preſence to cry aim 
To theſe ill tuned repetitions. 
Some trumpet ſurnmon hither to the walls 
Theſe men of Angiers; let us hear them ſpeak, 
Whoſe title they admit, Arthur's or John's. 

[Trumpets ſound, 


ScztxeE III. Enter a Citizen upon the walls. 


CiT. Who is it, that hath warn'd us to the walls. 
K. PniLiy. Tis France for England. 
K. Joan. England for itſelf; 
You men of Angiers and my loving ſubject 
K. Prt1t1y. You loving men of Aogiers, Arthur's ſub- 


Our trumpet call'd you to this gentle parlew— [ jets, 
K. Jon x. For our advantage — thereſore hear us firſt — . 
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Theſe flags of France, that are advanced here 
Before the eye and proſpect of your town, 

Have hither march'd to your endamagement. 
The cannons have their bowels full of wrath; 
And ready mounted are they to ſpit forth 
Their-iron indignation *gainſt your walls: 

All preparations for a bloody ſiege 

And mercilefs proceeding, by theſe French, 
Confront your city eyes, your winking gates; 
And, but for our approach, thoſe ſleeping ſtones, 
That as a waſte do girdle you about, 

By the compulfion of their ordnance 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 

Had been diſhabited, 2ad wide havock made 
For bloody power to ruſh upon your peace. 

But on the fight of us your lawful king, 

(Who painfully with much expedient march 
Have brought a counter-check before your gates, 
To ſave unſcratch'd your city's threatned cheeks} 
Behold, the French, amaz d, vouchſafe a parle; 
And now, inſtead of bullets wrap'd in fire, 

To make a fhaking fever in your walls, 

They ſhoot but calm words folded up in ſmoak, 
To make a faithleſs error in your ears; 

Which truſt accordingly, kind citizens; 


And let in us, your king, whoſe labour'd ſpirits, 


Fore-weary'd in this action of ſwift ſpeed, 
Crave harbourage within your city's walls. 
K. Pattie, When! have ſaid, make anſwer to ns bock 
Lo! in this right hand, whoſe protection 
Is moſt divinely vow'd upon the right 
Of him it holds, ſtands young Plantagenet; 
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Son to the elder brother of this man, 
And king o'er him, and all that he enjoys. 
For this down-trodden equity, we tread 
In warlike march theſe greens before your town: 
Being no further enemy to you, 
Than the conſtraint of hoſpitable zeal, 
In the relief of this oppreſſed child, 
Religiouſly provokes. Be pleaſed then 
To pay that duty, which you truly owe 
To him that owns itz namely this young prince. 
And then our arms, like to a muzzled bear, 
Save in aſpect, hath all offence ſeal'd up; 
Our canon's malice vaialy ſhall be ſpent 
Againſt th' invulnerable clouds of heav'n ; ; 
And with a blefſed, and unvext retire, 
With unhack'd ſwords, and helmets all unbruis'd, 
We will bear home that luſty blood again, 
Which here we came to ſpout againſt your town; 
And leave your children, wives, and you in peace. 
But if you fondly paſs our proffer'd offer, 
*Tis not the rounder of your old-fac'd walls 
Can hide you from our meſſengers of war; 
Tho' all theſe Engliſh, and their diſcipline, 
Were harbour'd in their rude circumference, 
Then tell us, ſhall your city call us lord, 
In that behalf which we have challeng'd it ? 
Or ſhall we give the ſignal to our rage, 
And ſtalk in blood to our poſſeſſion? 
Cir. In brief, we are the king of England" ſubjects; 
* For him, and in his right, we hold this town. 
K. Jon x. Acknowledge then the king, and let me in. 
Cir. That can we not; but he that proves the king, 
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Command the reit to ſtand, God, and our right, 
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To him will we prove loyal; till that time, 
Have we ramm'd up our gates againſt the world. . 

K. Jonn. Doth not the crown of England prove the 
And if not that, I bring you witneſſes, king? 
Twice fiſteen thouſand hearts of England's breed 

Favic. (Baftards, and elſe!) 

K. Jon xv. To verify our title with their lives. 

K. Pa1L1y. As many, and as well born bloods as thoſe 

Faule. (Some baſtards too !) 

K. PuiLIr. Stand in his ſace to contradi& his claim. 

C1T. Till you compound whoſe right is worthieſt, 

We for the worthieſt hold the right from both. 

K. Jon x. Then God forgive the ſin of all thoſe ſouls, 
That to their everlaſting reſidence, | 
Before the dew of evening fall, ſhall fleet, 

In dreadful trial of our kingdom's king ! 

K. Pu1iLie. Amen, amen. Mount, chevaliers, to arms ! 

FavLc. Saint George, that ſwing'd the dragon, and e'er 
Sits on his horſeback at mine hoſteſs* door, [fince 
Teach us ſome fence. Sirrah, were I at home 
At your den, firrah, with your lioneſs, 
d ſet an ox-head to your lion's hide, 
And make a monſter of you. 

Ausr. Peace, no more. 

FauLe. O, tremble; for yon hear the lion roar. 

K. Jon x. Up higher to the plain! where we'll ſet forth 
In beſt appointment all our regiments. 

Fav bc. Speed then to take th' advantage of the field. 

K. Pauitie, It ſhall be ſ and at the other hill 


[To Auſtria. 


[Exeunt. 
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schu IV. Aſter excurſions, enter the Herald of 
France with trumpets to the gates. 
F. Hzr. Ye men of Angiers, open wide your gates, 
And let young Arthur duke of Bretagne in; 
Who by the hand of France this day hath made 
Much work for tears in many an Engliſh mother, 
Whoſe ſons lye ſcatter'd on the bleeding ground: 
And many a widow's huſband groveling lies, 
Coldly embracing the diſcolour'd carth ; 
While victory with little loſs doth play 
Upon the dancing banner of the French, 
Who are at hand triumphantly diſplay'd, 
To enter conquerors, and to proclaim 
Arthur of Bretagne, England's king, and yours. 


Enter Engliſh Herald with trumpets. 


E. HR. Rejoice, ye men of Angiers; ring your bells; 
King John, your King and England's, doth approach, 
Commander of this hot malicious day. 

Their armours, that march*d hence fo ſilver- bright, 
Hither return all gilt in Frenchmens' blood, 

There ſtuck no plume in any Engliſh creſt, 

That is removed by a ſtaff of France. 

Our colours do return in thoſe ſame hands, 

That did diſplay them, when we firſt march'd forth: 
And, like a jolly troop of huntſmen, come 

Our luſty Engliſh, all with purpled hands; 

Dy'd in the dying ſlaughter of their foes. 

Open your gates, and give the victors way, 

Cir, Heralds, from off our tow'rs we might bekold, 
From firſt to laſt, the onſet and retire 
Ot both your armies, whoſe equality 
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212 KING JOHN. 


By our beſt eyes cannot be cenſured; 

Blood hath bought blood, and blows have anſwer'd blows z 
Strength match'd with ſtrength, and power confronted power, 
Roth are alike, and both alike we like; | 
One muſt prove greateſt. While they weigh ſo even, 
We hold our town for neither; yet for both. 


SCENE V. Enter the two kings with their n 
at ſeveral doors. 


K. Jon v. France, haſt thou yet more blood to caſt away ? 
Say, ſhall the current of our right run on? | | 
Whoſe paſſage, vext with thy impediment, 

Shall leave his native channel, and o'er-fwell 
With courſe difturb'd ev'n thy confining ſhores ; 
Unlefs thou let his filver water keep 

A peaceful progreſs to the ocean. 

K. PBIIIr. England, thou haſt not ſav'd one drop of 
In this hot trial, more than we of France; blood 
Rather loſt more. And by this hand I ſwear, 

That ſways the earth this climate overlooks, | 

Before we will lay by our juft-borne arms, | 

We'll put thee down, gainſt whom theſe arms we bear 3 
Or add a royal number to the dead; 

Gracing the ſcroul, that tells of this war's loſs, 

With flaughter coupled to the name of kings. 

Faulc. Ha! majeſty,—how high thy glory towers, 
When the rich blood of kings is ſet on fire ! 

Oh, now doth death line his dead chaps with ſteel z 
The ſwords of foldiers are his teeth, his phangs ; 
And now he feaſts, mouthing the fleſh of men 

In undetermin'd diff 'rences of kings. 


Why ſtand theſe royal fronts amazed thus? 
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Cry havock, kings; back to the ſtained field, 
You equal potents, fiery-kindled ſpirits ! 
Then let confufion of one part confirm 
The other's peace; till then, blows, blood, and death, 
K. Joan. Whoſe party do the townſmen yet admit. 
K. Pu1Lie, Speak, citizens, for England, who's your 
King? 

Cir. The king of England, when we know the king ? 

K. Pn1t1e. Know him in us, that here hold up his right. 

K. Joan. In us, that are our own great deputy, 

And bear poſſeſſion of our perſon here; 
Lord of our preſence, Angiers, and of you. 

Cit. A greater pow'r, than ye, denies all this ; 
And till it be undoubted, we do lock 
Our former ſcruple in our ſtrong-barr'd gates. 
Kings are our fears, until our fears reſolv'd 
Be by ſome certain king purg'd and depos'd. 

Faule. By heav'n, the ſcroyles of Angiers floyt you, 
And ſtand ſecurely on their battlements, {kings, 
As in a theatre, whence they gape and point 9-2 
At your induſtrious ſcenes and acts of death. 

Your royal preſences, be rul'd by me; 
Do like the mutines of Jeruſalem, 
Be friends a while, and both conjointly bend 
Your ſharpeſt deeds of malice on this town, 
By eaſt and weſt let France and England mount 
Their batt'ring cannon charged to the mouths; 
Till their ſoul-fearing clamours have braul'd down 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city. 
I'd play inceſſantly upon theſe jades; 
Even till unfenced deſolation 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air, 
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That done, diſſever your united ſtrengths, 
And part your mingled colours once again 3 
Turn face to face, and bloody point to point. 
Then in a moment fortune ſhall cull forth | 


Out of one ſide her happy minion 

To whom in favour ſhe ſhall give the day, Is 

And kiſs him with a glorious victory. Of 

How like you this wild counſel, mighty ſtates ? If 

Sacks it not ſomething of the policy? W 

K. Jon x. Now by the ſky, that hangs above our heads, If 

I like it well. France, ſhall we knit our pow'rs, W. 

And lay this Angiers even with the ground, It. 

Then, after, fight who ſhall be king of it? W. 

Faulc. And if thou haſt the mettle of a king, Su 

Being wrong'd as we are by this peeviſh town, 5 Is 

Turn theu the mouth of thy artillery, If 1 

As we will ours, againſt theſe ſawcy wallsz An 

And when that we have daſh'd them to the ground, If 1 

Why then defie each other; and, pell-mell, ; He 

Make work upon ourſelves for heav'n or hell. Let 

K. Puil1e, Let it be ſo; ſay, where will you aſſault. An 

1 EK. Jon x. We from the weſt will ſend deſtruction WI 

i Into this city's boſom, Oh 

i Avus r. I from the north, Do 

| J K. Pn1L1y. Our thunder from the ſouth An 
1 Shall rain their driſt of bullets on this town. Ty 
1 FavLc. O prudent diſcipline ! from north to ſouth ? To 
4 Auſtria and France ſhoot in each other's mouth. Th 

| a F'Y ſtir them to it; come, away, away To 
1 Cir. Hear us, great kings; vouchſafe a while to ſtay, Wi 
1 And I ſhall ſhew you peace, and fare-fac'd league; Th 


Win you this city without ſtroke or wound; An 
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Reſcue theſe breathing lives to die in beds, 
That here come ſacrifices for the field; 
Perſevere not, but hear me, mighty kings. 


K. Jon x. Speak on, with favour; we are bent to hear. 


CiT. That daughter there of Spain, the lady Blanch, 
Is near to England; look upon the years 


Of Lewis the Dauphin, and that lovely maid. 

If luſty love ſhould go in queſt of beauty, 
Where ſhould he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
If zealous love ſhould go in ſearch of virtue, 
Where ſhould he find it purer than in Blanch ? 
If love, ambitious, ſought a match of birth, 
Whoſe veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch ? 
Such as ſhe is in beauty, virtue, birth, 

Is the young Dauphin every way compleat : 

If not compleat, oh ſay, he is not ſhe; 

And ſhe again wants nothing, (to name want) 
If want it be not, that ſhe is not he. 

He is the half part of a bleſſed man, 

Left to be finiſhed by ſuch a ſhe; 

And ſhe a fair divided excellence, 

Whoſe fullneſs of perfection lies in him. 

Oh! two ſuch ſilver currents, when they join, 
Do glorifie the banks that bound them in: 

And two ſuch ſhores, to two ſuch ſtreams made one, 
Two ſuch controlling bounds ſhall you be, kings, 
To theſe two princes, if you marry them. 

This onion ſhall do more than battery can, 

To our faſt-cloſed gates : for at this match, 
With ſwiſter ſpleen than powder can enforce, 
The mouth of paſſage ſhall we fling wide open, 
And give you entrance; but without this match, 
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The ſea enraged is not half ſo deaf, 
Lions ſo confident, mountains and rocks 
So free from motion; no, not death himſelf 
In mortal fury half ſo peremptory, 
As we to keep the city. 
Favulc. Here's a ſtay, 
That ſhakes the rotten carcaſs of old death _ 
Out of his rags. Here's a large mouth, indeed, 
That ſpits forth death, and mountains, rocks, and ſeas 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs. 
What cannoneer beg ot this luſty blood? 
He ſpeaks plain cannon-fire, and firoak and bounce, 
He gives the baſtinado with his tongue: 
Our ears are cudgel'd; not a word of his, 
But buffets better than a fiſt of France ; 
Zounds | I was never fo bethumpt with words, 
Since I firſt call'd my brother's father dad. 
ELI. Son, liſt to this conjunction, make this match, 
Give with your niece a dowry large enough; 
For by this knot thou ſhalt fo furely tie 
Thy now unſur'd aſſurance to the crown, 
That yon green boy ſhall have no ſun to ripe 
The bloom, that promiſeth a mighty frait. 
I ſee 2 yielding in the looks of France; 
Mark, how they whifper; urge them, while their ſouls 
Are capable of this arabition ; 
Leſt zeal now melted by the windy breath 
Of ſoft petitions, pity and remorſe, 
Cool and congeal agam to what it was. 
Cir. Why anſwer not the double majeſties 
This friendly treaty of our threaten'd town ? - 
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k. Pe1L1y. Speak, England, firſt, that hath been for- 
To ſpeak unto this city: what ſay you ? [ward firſt 
K. Jon. If that the Dauphin there, thy princely ſon, 
Can in this book of beauty read, I Love” 
Her dowry ſhall weigh equal with a queen. 
For Anjou, and fair Touraine, Maine, Poitiers, 
And all that we upon this ſide the ſea, 
Except this city now by us beſieg'd, 
Find liable to our crown and dignity, 
Shall gild her bridal bed; and make her rich 
la titles, honours, and promotions, 
As ſhe in beauty, education, blood, 
Holds hand with any princefs of the wortd. 
K. Pn111e, What ſay'ſt thou, boy? look inthe lady's 
LEWIS. I do, my lord, and in her eye 1 find [face, 
A wonder, or a wondrous miracle ; 
The ſhadow of myſelf form'd in her eye; 
Which, being but the ſhadow of your ſon, 
Becomes a ſun, and makes your fon a ſhadow. 
I do proteſt, I never lov'd myſelt, 
Till now, infixed, I beheld myſelf, 
Drawn in the flatt'ring table of her eye. 
[Whiſpering with Blanch. 
Favurc. Drawn in the flatt'ring table of her eye! 
Hang'd in the frowning wrinkle of her brow ! 
And quarter'd in her heart! he doth eſpie 
Himſelf love's traitor ; this is pity now, 
That hang'd, and drawn, and quarter'd, there ſhould be, 
In ſuch a love, ſo vile a lout as he. 
Blancn. My uncle's will in this reſpect is mine. 
If he ſee aught in you, that makes him like, 
That any thing he ſees, which moves his liking, 
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218 KING JOHN, 


I can with eaſe tranſlate it to my will: 
Or, if you will, to ſpeak more properly, 
I will enforce it eaſily to my love. 
Further I will not flatter you, my lord, 
That all I ſee in you is worthy love, 
Than this; that nothing do I ſee in you 
(Though churliſh thoughts themſelves ſhould be your judge) 
That I can find ſhould merit any hate. 
K. Joun. What ſay theſe young ones? What ſay you, 
my niece ? 
Branch. That ſhe is bound in honour ſtill to do 
What you in wiſdom ſtill vouchſafe to ſay. 
K. Jon x. Speak then, prince Dauphin, can you love thi; 
Lewis. Nay, aſk me, if I can refrain from love? [lady? 
For I do love her moſt unfeignedly. 
K. Joan. Then do I give Volqueſſen, Touraine, Maine, 
| Poitiers, and Anjou, theſe five provinces, 
With her to thee; and this addition more, 
Full thirty thouſand marks of-Engliſh coin. 
Philip of France, if thou be pleas'd withal, 
Command thy ſon and daughter to join hands. 
K. Pr1Lie. It likes us well; young princes cloſe your 
Ausr. And your lips too; for I am well aſſur'd, [hands, 
That I did fo, when I was firſt aſſur'd. 
K. Pa1iLtie. Now, citizens of Angiers, ope your gates, 
Let in that amity which you have made: 
For at St. Mary's chapel preſently 
The rites of marriage ſhall be ſolemniz'd. 
Is not the lady Conſtance in this troop ? 
I know, ſhe is not; for this match made up 
Her preſence would have interrupted much. 


Where is ſhe and her ſon, tell me, who knows ? 
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Lewis. She's ſad and paſſionate at your highneſs* tent. 
K.Pnilie. And, by my faith, this league, that we have 
Will give her ſadneſs very little cure. [made, 
Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady? In her right we came; 
Which we, God knows, have turn'd another way 
To our own "vantage. 
Kk. Joux. We will heal up all, 
For we'll create young Arthur duke of Bretagne, 
And earl of Richmond; and this rich, fair town 
We make him lord of. Call the lady Conſtance z 
Some ſpeedy meſſenger bid her repair > 
To our ſolemnity : I truſt, we ſhall, 
If not fill up the meaſure of her will, 
Yet in ſome meaſure ſatisfie her ſo, 
That we ſhall ſtop her exclamation. 
Go we, as well as haſte will ſuffer us, 
To this unlook'd for, unprepared, pomp. - 
[Exeunt all but Faulconbridge, 


ScEeNnE VI. 


Fav Lc. Mad world, mad kings, mad compoſition ! 
John, to ſtop Arthur's title in the whole, 
Hath willingly departed with a part: 
And France, whoſe armour conſcience buckled on, 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field, 
As God's own ſoldier, rounded in the ear 
With that ſame purpoſe- changer, that ſly devil, 
That broker, that ſtill breaks the pate of faith, 
That daily break-vow, he that wins of all, 
Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids, 
Who having no external thing to loſe 
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But the word maid, cheats the poor maid of that; 
That ſmooth+fac'd gentleman, tickling commodity, 
Commodity, the biaſs of the world, 

The world, which of itſelf is poiſed well, 
Made to run even, upon even ground; 

Till this advantage, this vile-drawing biaſs, 
This ſway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indifferency, 
From all direction, purpoſe, courſe, interit. 
And this ſame biaſs, this commodny, 

This bawd, this broker, this all-changing wordz 
Clapt on the outward eye of fickle France, 
Hath drawn him from his own determin'd aid; 
From a reſolv'd and honourable war, 

To a moſt baſe and vile-concluded peace. 
And why rail I on this commodity ? 

But for becauſe he hath not woo'd me yet: 
Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 
"When his fair angels would ſalute my palm; 
But that my hand, as unattempted yet, 

Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich, 

Well, while I am a beggar, I will rail; 

And ſay, there is no ſin but to be rich: 

And being rich, my virtue then ſhall be, 

To ſay there is no vice, but beggary. 

Since kings break faith upon commodity, 
Gain, be my lord; for I will worſhip thee ! 


Be theſ 
Then ſ 
But this 
SAL. 


KING JOHN It 
ACT i SCENE LC 
The French King's pavilion. 
Enter Conſtance, Arthur, and Saliſbury. 


Cons TANCE. 
ONE to be marry'd! gone to ſwear à peace 
Falſe blood to falſa blood join'd ! Gone to be friends l 
Shall Lewis have Blanch, and Blanch thoſe provincee ; 
It is not ſo, thou haſt miſ-ſpoke, miſtheard 3 
Be well advis'd, tell o'er thy tale again, 
It cannot be; thou doſt but ſay, tis fo. 
I truſt, I may not truſt thee ; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man: 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man; 
I have a king's oath to the contrary. 
Thou ſhalt be puniſh'd for thus frighting me, 
For I am ſick, and capable of fears; 
Oppreſt with wrongs, and therefore full of fears ; 
A widow, huſbandleſs, ſubject to fears, 
A woman, naturally born to fears ; 
And, tho" thou now confeſs thou didſt but jeſt, 
With my vext ſpirits I cannot take a truce, 4 
But they will quake and tremble all this day. 7's 
What doſt thou mean by ſhaking of thy head? —_ 
Why doſt thou look ſo ſadly on my ſon ? 9 * 
What means that hand upon that breaſt of thine ? ith 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 
Like a proud river peering o' er its bounds ? 
Be theſe ſad ſighs confirmers of thy words ? 
Then ſpeak again, not all thy former tale, 
But this one Word, whether thy tale be true. 
SAL. As true, as, I believe, you think them falſe, 
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That give you cauſe to prove my ſaying true. 
ConsrT. Oh, if thou teach me to believe this ſorrow, 
Teach thou this ſorrow how to make me die; 
And let belief and life encounter ſo, 
As doth the fury of two deſp'rate men, 
Which, in the very meeting, fall and die. 
Lewis wed Blanch! O boy, then where art thou ? 
France friend with England ! what becornes of me ? 
Fellow, be gone, I cannot brook thy ſight : 
This news hath made thee a moſt ugly man. 
Sau. What other harm, have I, good lady, done, 
But ſpoke the harm that is by others done ? 
ConsT. Which harm within itſelf ſo heinous is, 
As it makes harmful all that ſpeak of it. 
ART R. I do beſeech, you, mother, be content. 
Consr. If thou, that bidſt me be content, wert grim 
Ugly, and fland*rous to thy mother's womb, 
Full of unpleaſing blots, and ſightleſs ſtains, 
Lame, fooliſh, crooked, fwart, prodigious, 
Patch'd with foul moles, and eye-offending marks; 
I would not care, I then would be content : 
For then I ſhould not love thee : no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deſerve a crown. 
But thou art fair, and at thy birth, dear boy ! 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great. 
Of nature's gifts, thou may'ſt with lilies boaſt, 
And with the half-blown roſe. But fortune, oh ! 
She is corrupted, chang'd, and, won from thee, 
Adulterates hourly with thine uncle John; 
And with her golden hand hath pluckt on France 
To tread down fair reſpect of ſovereignty, 


And made his majeſty the bawd to theirs. 
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France is a bawd to fortune, and to John! 
That ſtrumpet fortune, that uſurping John ! 
Tell me, thou fellow, is not France forſworn ? 
Envenom him with words; or get thee gone, 
And leave theſe woes alone, which I alone 
Am bound to under-bear. 
Sat. Pardon me, madam, 
] may not go without you to the kings. 
ConsT. Thou may'ſt, thou ſhalt, I will not go with thee 
I will inſtru my ſorrows to be proud; | 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner ſtout. 
To me, and to the ſtate of my great grief, 
Let kings aſſemble : for my grief 's ſo great, 
That no ſupporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up : Here I and ſorrow ſit : 


Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it. 
[Sits down on the Floor, 


SCENE II. Enter king John, king Philip, Lewis, 
Blanch, Elinor, Faulconbridge, and Auſtria. 
K. Pair, "Tis true, fair daughter; and this bleſſed day 
Ever in France ſhall be kept feſtival : 
To ſolemanize this day, the glorious ſun 
Stays in his courſe, and plays the alchymiſt ; 
Turning with ſplendor of his precious eye 
The meagre, cloddy earth to glitt'ring gold. = 
The yearly courſe, that brings this day about, 
Shall never ſee it, but a holy-day. 
ConsT. A wicked day, and not an holy- day. [Rifing, 
What hath this day deſerv*'d ? What hath it done, 
That it in golden letter ſhould be ſet 
Among the high tides in the kalendar ? 
Nay, rather turn this day out of the week, 
Vo . III. Q 
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This day of ſhame, oppreſſion, perjury : 

Or, if it muſt ſtand ſtill, let wives with child 
Pray, that their burtheas may not fall this day, 
Leſt that their hopes prodigiouſly be croſt : 

But on this day, let ſeamen fear no wreck ; 
No bargains break, that are not this day made 
This day, all things begun come to ili end, 
Yea, faith itſelf to hollow falſhood change! 

K. PL. By heaven, lady, you ſhall have no cauſe 
To curſe the fair proceedings of this day: 

Have I not pawn'd to you my majeſty ? 

Cons r. You have beguil'd me with à counterfeic 
Reſembling majeſty, which, touch'd and try'd, 
Proves valueleſs: you are foreſworn, foreſworn, 
You came in arms to ſpill my enemies” blood, 
But now in arms, you ſtrengthen it with yours, 
The grappling vigour, and rough frown of war, 
Is cold in amity and painted peace, 
And our oppreflion hath made up this league: 
Arm, arm, ye heav'ns, againſt theſe perjur'd kings : 
A widow cries, be hufband to me, heav'n ! 
Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day in peace ; but ere ſun-ſet, 
Set armed diſcord twixt theſe perjur'd kings. 
Hear me, oh, hear me 

AvsT. Lady Conſtance, peace. 


ConsT. War, war, no peace; peace is to me a war. 


O Lymoges, © Auſtria ! thou doſt ſhame, 


That bloody ſpoil ; thou flave, thou wretch, thou coward 


Thou little valiant, great in vlllainy 
Thou ever ſtrong upon the ſtronger fide; 
Thou fortune's champion, that doſt never fight 


But when her humourdous ladyſhip is by 

To teach thee ſafety ! thou art perjur'd too, 

And ſooth'ſt up greatneſs, What a fool art thou, 

A ramping fool, to brag, to ſtamp, and ſwear, 

Upon my party; thou cold-blooded ſlave, _ 

Haſt thou not ſpoke like thunder on my fide ? 

Been ſworn my ſoldier, bidding me depend 

Upon thy ſtars, thy fortune, and thy ſtrength ? 

And doſt thou now fall over to my foes ? 

Thou wear a lion's hide ! doff it for ſhame, 

And hang 4 calve's ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs. 
Aus r. O, that a man would ſpeak thoſe words to the? 
Faub, And hang a calve's-ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs, 
Ausr. Thou dar'ſt not ſay fo, villain, for thy life. 
Faule. And hang a calve's ſkin on theſe recreant limbs. 
Ausr. Methinks that Richard's pride and Richard's fall 

Should be a precedent to fright you, fir, | [ſhake | 
Favre. What words are theſe ? How do my finews 

My father's foe clad in my father's ſpoil ! 

How doth AleQo whiſper in my ears, 

« Delay not, Richard, kill the villain ſtrait ; 

« Diſrobe him of the matchieſs monument, 

« Thy father's triumph o'er the ſavages. . 

Now by his ſoul 1 ſwear, my father's ſoul, 
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Twice will I not review the morning's riſe, - 
Till I have torn that trophy from thy back; 1 | 
And ſplit thy heart, for wearing it fo long, il 1 
K. Joux. We like not this, thou doſt forget thyſelf, 1 | 
Scenes III. Enter Pandulpho. | 1 þ 

k. Put, Here corhies the holy legate of the Pops, 1 

7 > ' . d s* | , F 1 | 
Paxd. Hail, you anointed deputies of heav'n 49 
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To thee, king John, my holy errand is; 

I Pandulph, of fair Milain cardinal, 
And from pope Innocent the legate here, 

Do in his name religioufly demand | 

Why thou againſt the church, our holy mother, 

So willfully doſt ſpurn, and force perforce 

Keep Stephen Langton, choſen Archbiſhop 

Of Canterbury, from that holy ſee ? 

This in our *foreſaid holy Father's name, 

Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 

K. Jon x. What earthly name to interrogatories 

Can taſk the free breath of a ſacred king ? 

Thou canſt not, cardinal, deviſe a name 
( So ſlight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 
| To charge me to an anſwer, as the pope. 

Tell him this-tale, and from the mouth of England 
Add thus much more, that no Italian prieſt 

Shall tithe or toll in their dominions : 

But as we under heav'n are ſupreme head, 
So, under him, that great ſupremacy, 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold ; 


Without th' affiſtance of a mortal hand. For he, 
So tell the pope, all rev'rence ſet apart Theref; 
To him, and his uſurp'd authority. How ca 
K. PBI I. Brother of England, you blaſpheme in this, Pay 

K. Jon x. Tho? you, and all the kings of Chriſtendom Let go t 
Are led ſo groſly by this medling prieſt,, And rai 
Dreading the curſe that money may buy out; Unleſs | 
And by the merit of vile gold, droſs, duſt, ELI. 
Purchaſe corrupted pardon of a man, Con, 
Who iti that ſale ſells pardon from himſelf ; And, by 
Tho? you, and all the reſt, ſo groſly led, | Avus1 


Favi 
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This jugling witch-craft with revenue cheriſh; 
Yet I alone, alone, do me oppoſe + 
Againſt the pope, and count his friends my foes. 
PAN D. Then by the lawful power that I have, 
Thou ſhalt ſtand curſt, and excommunicate ; 
And bleſſed ſhall he be, that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretick ; 
And meritorious ſhall that hand be call'd, 
Canoniz d, and worſhip'd as a faint, 
That takes away by any ſecret courſe 
Thy hateful ite. 
Coxsr. O, lawſul let it be, 
That I have room with Rome to curſe a while. 
Good father cardinal, cry thou, Amen, 
To my keen curſes; for without my wrong 


There is no tongue hath power to curſe him right. 
PanD, There's law, and warrant, lady, for my curſe, 


227 


Cox sr. And for mine too; when law can do no right, 


Let it be lawful that law bar no wrong : 

Law cannot give my child his kingdom here; 

For he, that holds his kingdom, holds the law; 

Therefore, ſince law itſelf is perfect wrong, 

How can the law forbid my tongue to curſe ? 
Pap. Philip of France, on peril of a curſe, 

Let go the hand of that arch-heretick ; 

And raiſe the pow 'r of France upon his head, 

Unleſs he do ſubmit himſelf to Rome, 


ELI. Look'ſt thou pale, France? Do not let go thy hand, 


ConsrT, Look to that, devil ! let that France repent 


And, by disjoining hands, hell loſe a ſoul. 
Ausr. King Philip liſten to the cardinal. 


Favre. And hang a calve's ſkin on his recreant limbs, 
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243 KING JOHN, 
Ausr. Well, ruffian, I moſt pocket up theſe wrongs, 


102 —— 
Faure. Your breeches beſt may carry them. 
K. Jon x. Philip, what ſay'ſt thoy to the cardinal ? 
ConsT. What ſhould he ſay, but as the cardinal ? 
Lzw1s. Bethink you, father; for the difference 
Is purchaſe of a heavy curſe from Rome, 
Or the light loſs of England far a friend ; 
Forego the eaſier. 
Blanca, That's the curſe of Rome. 
Coxs r. Lewis ſtand faſt; the devil tempts thee here 
Ja likeneſs of a new and trimmed bride, 
BLancn, The lady Conſtance ſpeaks not from her faith; 
But from her need, 
Cons r. O, if thou grant my need, 
Which only lives but by the death of faith, 
That need muſt needs infer this principle, 
That faith would live again by death of need : 
O then tread down my need, and faith mounts up; 
Keep my need up, and faith is tradden down, 
K. Jonx. The king is mov'd, and anfwers not to this, 
Cons r. O, be remov'd from him, and anſwer well. 
Ausr. Do fo, king Philip; hang no more in doubt, 
Faul. Hang nothing but a calve's ſkin, moſt ſweet lout, 
K. Par1l. I am perplext, and know not what to ſay. 
Pau. What can'ſt thou ſay, but will perplex thee more, 
F thou ſtand excommunicate and curſt ? 
K. Pu I. Good rev'rend father, make my perſon yours 
And tell me how you would beſtow yourſelf, 
This royal hand and mine are newly knit, 
And the conjunction of our inward ſouls 


Marry'd in league, coupled and link'd together 4 
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With all religious ſtrength of ſacred vows, 
The lateſt breath, that gave the ſound of words, 
Was deep ſworn faith, peace, amity, true love, 
Between our kingdoms and our royal ſelves. 
And even before this truce, but new before, 
No longer than we well could waſh our hands 
To clap this royal bargain up of peace 
Heav'n knows they were beſmear'd and over-ſtain'd 
With ſlaughter's pencil; where revenge did paint 
The fearful diff rence of incenſed kings. 
And ſhall theſe hands, ſo lately purg'd of blood, 
So newly join'd in love, ſo ſtrong in both, 
Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regreet ? 
Play faſt and looſe with faith ? fo, jeſt with heaven? 
Make ſuch unconſtant children of ourſelves, 
As now again to ſnatch our palm from palm? 
Un-ſwear faith ſworn, and on the marriage-bed 
Of ſmiling-peace to march a bloody hoſt, 
And make a riot on the gentle brow 
Of true ſincerity? O holy fir, 
My reverend father, I. t it not be ſo; 
Out of your grace, deviſe, ordain, impoſe 
Some gentle order, and then we ſhall be bleſt 
To do your pleaſure, and continue friends, 

PAN D. All form is formlets, order orderleſs, 
Save what is oppoſite to England's love. 
Therefore to arms ! be champion of our church! 
Or let the church our mother breathe her curſe, 
A mother's curſe on her revolting ſon, 
France, thou may ſt hold a ſerpent by the tongue, 
A chafed lion by the mortal paw, 
A faſting tyger ſafer by the tooth, 
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Than keep in peace that hand, which thou doſt hold. 
K. Pax1L. I may disjoin my hand, but not my faith. 
PAN D. So mak'ſt thou faith an enemy to faith; 

And, like a civil war, ſet'ſt oath to oath, 

Thy tongue againſt thy tongue. O let thy vow 

Firſt made to heav'n, firſt be to heav'n perform'd ; 

That is to be the champion of our church. 

What fince thou ſwor'ſt is ſworn againſt thyſelf ; 

And may not be performed by thyſelf : 

For that, which thou haſt ſworn to do amiſs, 

Is't not amiſs, when it is truly done? 

And being not done, where doing tends to ill, 

The truth is then moſt done, not doing it. 

The better act of purpoſes miſtook 

Is to miſtake again; tho' indirect, 

Yet indirection thereby grows direct, 

And falſhood falſhood cures; as fire cools fire, 

Within the ſcorched veins of one new burn'd. 

It is religion that doth make vows kept, 

But thou haſt ſworn againſt religion: 

By which, thou ſwear'ſt, againſt the thing thou ſwear'ſt by ; 

And mak'ſ an oath the ſurety for thy truth, 

Againſt an oath. The truth thou art unſure. 

Who ſwears, ſwears only not to be foreſworn, 

Elſe what a mockery ſhould it be to ſwear ? 

But thou doſt ſwear, only to be foreſworn, 

And moſt forſworn, to keep what thou doſt ſwear, 

Therefore thy latter vows, againſt thy firſt, 

Is in thyſelf rebellion to thyſelf ; | 

And better conqueſt never canſt thou make, 

Than arm thy conſtant and thy nobler parts 

Againſt theſe giddy, looſe ſuggeſtions : 

Upon which better part, our pray'rs come in, 
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If thou vouchſafe them. But if not, then know, Q 
The peril of our curſes light on thee 
So heavy, as thou ſhalt not ſhake them off; 
But, in deſpair, die under their black weight. 
Ausr. Rebellion, flat rebellion. 
FavuL. Will't not be? 
Will not a calve's ſkin ſtop that mouth of thine ? 
Lewis. Father, to arms ! 
BLANncn, Upon thy wedding day? 
Againſt the blood that thou haſt married ? 
What, ſhall our feaſt be kept with ſlaughter'd men? 
Shall braying trumpets, and loud churliſh drums, 
Clamours of hell, be meaſures to our pornp ? 
O huſband hear me; (ah! alack, how new 
Is huſband in my mouth?) even for that name, 
Which till this time my tongue did ne'er pronounce, 
Upon my knee I beg, go not to arms 
Againſt mine uncle. 
Cox sr. O, upon my knee, 
Made hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee, 
Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 


Forethought by heav'n. a 
Blancn, Now ſhall I ſee thy love; what motive may 


Be ſtronger with thee than the name of wife ? 
ConsT. That which upholdeth him, that thee upholds, 


His honour, Oh, thine honour, Lewis, thine honour 


LEWIS. I muſe, your majeſty doth ſeem fo cold, 

When ſuch profound reſpects do pull you on? 
Pax p. I will denounce a curſe upon his head, 
K. Part, Thou ſhalt not need. England, I'll fall from 
Consr. O fair return of baniſh'd majeſty ! [thee, 
ELI. O foul revolt of French inconſtancy ! 
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K. Jonwn. France, thou ſhalt rue this hour within this 
hour. 
Fav, Old time, the clock-ſetter, that bald ſexton time, 
Is it, as he will? well then, France ſhall rue. 
BLAx cn. The ſun's o'ercaſt with blood: fair day, adien 
Which is the fide that I muſt go withal ? 
I am with both, each army hath a hand, 
And in their rage, I having hold of both, 
They whirl aſunder, and diſmember me. 
Huſband, I cannot pray that thou may'ſt win: 
Uncle, I needs muſt pray that thou may'ſt loſe : 
Father, I may not with the fortune thine : 
Grandam, I will not wiſh thy wiſhes thrive : 
Whoever wins, on that fide ſhall I loſe : 
Aſſured loſs, before the match be play'd : 
LEWIS. Lady, with me, with me thy fortune lies. 
BLancn, There where my fortune lives, there my life 
dies. 
K. * Couſin, go draw our puiſſance together. 


[Exit Paulconbridge, 


France, I am burn'd up with inflaming wrath, 
A rage, whole heat hath this condition 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood, 
The blood, and deareſt-valu'd blood of France. 
K. Pair. Thy rage ſhall burn thee up, and thou ſhalt tura 
To aſhes, ere our blood ſhall quench that fire: 
Look to thyſelf; thou art in jeopardy, 
K. Jonn. No more than he that threats, To arms, let's 


hie. [Excuny, 
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Se ry IV. Changes to a field of battle. 
Al, Excurſions : Enter Tel, with Auſtria's 
head. 

Faul. Now, by my life, this day grows wond'rous hot; 
Some airy devil hovers in the ſky, 

And pours down miſchief, Auſtria's head there lie. 
Thus hath king Richard's ſon perform'd his vow, 
And offer'd Auſtria's blood for ſacrifice 
Uato his father's ever-living ſoul. 

Enter King John, Arthur, and Hubert. 

K. Joun. There, Hubert, keep this boy, Richard, 
My mother is aſſailed ia our tent, [make up; 
And ta'en, I fear. | 

Favur. My lord, I refcu'd her: 

Her highneſs is in ſafety, fear you not, 
But on, my liege; for very little pains 
Will bring this labour to an happy end. [Exeunt. 


Ser V. Alarms, Excurſions, Retreat. Re- enter 


King John, Elinor, Arthury Paulconbridge, Hubert, and 
lords. 


K. Joan, So ſhall it be- your grace ſhall ſtay behind 
| [To Elinor, 
$a ſtrongly guarded—Couſfin, look not ſad, [To Arthur, 
Thy grandam loves thee, and thy uncle will 
As dear be to thee, as thy father was. 
ART. O, this will make my mother die with grief. 
K. Joaw, Caonfin, away for England; haſte before, 
[To Faulconbridge, 
And, ere our coming, ſee thou ſhake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots; their impriſon'd angels 
Set thou at liberty: the fat ribs of peace 
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Uſe our commiſſion in its utmoſt force. 
Fav 1. Bell, bock, and candle ſhall not drive me back, 

When gold and filver beck me to come on. 

J leave your highneſs—Grandam, I will pray 

(If ever I remember to be holy) 

For your fair ſafety ; ſo I kiſs your hand. 

ELI. Farewel, my gentle couſin. 

K. Joan. Coz, farewel. [Exit Faulc. 
EL1. Come, hither, little kinſman ;—hark, a word. 


[Taking him to one fide of the ſtage. 


K. Joann. [To Hubert on the other fide.] 
Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle Hubert, 
We owe thee much; within this wall of fleſh 
There is a ſoul counts thee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy love : 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this boſom, dearly cheriſhed. 
Give me thy hand, I had a thing to ſay 
But I will fit it with ſome better time. 
By heaven, Hubert, I'm almoſt aſham'd 
To ſay what good reſpect I have of thee. 

Hus. I am much bounden to your majeſty. 

K. Jou. Good friend, thou haſt no cauſe to ſay ſo yet. 
But thou ſhalt have and creep time ne'er ſo flow, 

Yet it ſhall come for me to do thee good. 

I had a thing to ſay but, let it go: 

The ſun is in the heav'n, and the proud day, 

Attended with the pleaſures of the world, 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds, 

To give me audience, If the midnight bell 

Did with his icon tongue and brazen mouth C 
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Sound one unto the drowfy race of night; 

If this ſame were a church-yard where we ſtand, 
And thou poſſeſſed with a thouſand wrongs ; 

Or if that ſurly ſpirit melancholy 

Had bak'd thy blood and made it heav y-thick, 
Which elſe runs tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot laughter keep mens? eyes, 

And ſtrain their checks to idle merriment; 

(A paſſion hateful to my purpoſes) 

Or if thou could'ſt but ſee me without eyes, 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, uſing conceit alone, 

Without eyes, ears, and harmful ſound of words; 
Then, in deſpight of broad-ey'd watchful day, 

I would into thy boſom pour my thoughts: 

But ah, I will not | yet I love thee well; 
And by my troth, I think, thou lov'ſt me well. 

Hu s. So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Tho' that my death were adjunct to my act, 

By heav'n I'd do't. 

K. Jon x. Do not I know, thou would'ſt ? 
Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy: Ill tell thee what, my frien 
He is a very ſerpent in my way, X 
And, whereſoe'er this foot of mine doth tread, 
He lies before me. Doſt thou underſtand me? 
Thou art his keeper. 

Hun. And I'll keep him ſo, 

That he ſhall not offend your majeſty. 

K. Joux. Death. 

Hus, My lord ? 

K. Joun, A grave. 
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Hus. He ſhall not live. 

K. Jon x. Enough. | 
I could be merry now. Hubert, I love thee 4) 
Well, I'll not ſay what I intend for thee : 


Remember —madam, fare you well. 


[Returniag to the queen, 
Il ſend thoſe pow'rs o'er to your majeſty, 
ELI. My blefling go with thee ! 
K. Jon x. For England, couſin, go. 
Hubert ſhall be your man, t attend on you 
With all true duty; on, toward Calais, ho! [Exetrit, 


Scr VI. Changes to the French court. 
Enter King Philip, Lewis, Pandulpho, and attendants. 
K. Pa1z. So, by a roaring tempeſt on the flood, 

A whole armada of collected fail 
Is ſcratter'd and disjoin'd from fellowſhip. 
Panp. Courage and comfort, all ſhalt yet go well. 
K. PIII r. What can go well, when we have run ſo ill? 
Are we not beaten ? Is not Angiers loſt ? 
Arthur ta'en pris'ner ? divers dear friends flain ? 
And bloody England into England gone, 
O'er-bearing interruption, ſpite of France ? 
Lew 1s.” What he hath won, that hath he fortify'd : 
So hot a ſpeed with ſueh advice diſpos'd, 
Such temp'rate order in ſo fierce a courſe, 
Doth want example; who hath read, or heard, 
Of any kindred action like to this? 


K. PärTir. Well could Fbear that England had this praiſe, 


So we could find ſome pattern of out ſhame. 
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Enter Conſtance. 
Look, who comes here; a grave unto a ſoul, 
Holding th' eternal ſpirit gainſt her will 
In the vile priſon of afflicted breath; 
Ipr'ythee, lady, go away with me. 

Cons r. Lo, now, now ſee the iſſue of your peace. 

K. Pulley. Patience, good lady; comfort, gentle Con- 

ConsT. No, I defy all counſel, and redreſs, [ſtance. 
But that, which ends all counſel, true redreſs, 
Death, death; oh amiable, lovely death ! 

Thou odoriferous ſtench, ſound rottenneſs, 

Ariſe forth ſrom thy couch of laſting night, 
Thou hate and terror to proſperity, 

And I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones; 

And put my eye-balle in thy vaulty brows ; 

And ring theſe fingers with thy houſhold worms; 
And ſtop this gap of breath with fulſome duſt, 
And be a carrion monſter, like thyſelf : 

Come, grin on me, and I will think thou fmil'ſt, 
And kiſs thee as thy wife; miſery's love, 

O come to me! 

K. PBILIr. O fair affliftion, peace. 

ConsT. No, no, I will not, having breath to cry ; 
O, that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth, 
Then with a paſſion I would ſhake the world, 

And rouze from ſleep that fell anatomy, 

Which cannot hear a lady's feeble voice, 

And ſcorns a modern invocation. 
Panp. Lady, you utter madneſs, and not ſorrow, 
ConsT. Thou art not holy to belie me ſo; 

I am not mad; this hair I tear is mine: 

My name is Conſtance, L was Ceffrey's wiſe: 
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Young Arthur is my ſon, and he is loſt ! 

I am not mad; I would to heaven, I were! 
For then, *tis like, I ſhould forget myſelf. 
Oh, if I could, what grief ſhould I forget! 
Preach ſome philoſophy to make me mad, 
And thou ſhalt be canoniz'd, cardinal. 
For, being not mad, but ſenſible of grief, 
My reaſonable part produces reaſon 

How I may be deliver'd of theſe woes, 
And teaches me to kill or hang myſelf. 

If I were mad, I ſhould forget my ſon, 

Or madly think, a babe of clouts were he: 
I am not mad; too well, too well I feel 
The diffrent plague of each calamity. 


K. Pn1L1y. Bind up thoſe treſſes; O, what love I note 


In the fair multitude of thoſe her hairs; 
Where but by chance a ſilver drop hath fall'n, 
Ev'n to that drop ten thouſand wiery friends 
Do glew themſelves in ſociable greef; 
Like true, inſeparable, faithful loves, 
Sticking together in calamity. 
Coxs r. To England, if you will ——— 
K. PaiL1e. Bind up your hairs, 
ConsT. Ves, that Iwill; and wherefore will I do it 
I tore them from their bonds and cry'd aloud, 
O, that theſe hands could ſo redeem my ſon, 
As they have giv'n theſe hairs their liberty 
But now I envy at their liberty, 
And will.again commit them to their bonds; 
Becauſe my poor child is a priſoner : 
And, father cardinal, I have heard you ſay, 
That we ſhall ſee and know our friends in heav'n; 
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If chat be, I ſhall ſee my boy again. 

For ſince the birth of Cain, the firſt male-child, 

To him that did but yeſterday ſuſpire, 

There was not ſuch a graciuus creature born. 

But now will canker ſorrow eat my bud 

And chaſe the native beauty from his cheek 3 

And he will look as hollow as a ghoſt; 

As dim and meagre as an ague's fit; 

And ſo he'll die: and, riſing ſo again, 

When [I ſhall meet him in the court of heav'n 

I ſhall not know him; therefore never, never, 

Muſt I behold my pretty Arthur more. 
Pax. You hold too heinous a reſpect of grief. 
Consr. He talks to me that never had a ſon.— 
K. Puirir. You are as fond of grief, as of your child, 
ConsT. Grief fills the room up of my abſent child; 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me; 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts; 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form 

Then have I reaſon to be fond of grief. 

Fare you well; had you ſuch a loſs as I, 

I could give better comfort than you do, 

I will not Keep this form upon my head, 

[Tearing off her head cloathy, 

When there is ſuch diſorder in my wit: 

O lord, my boy, my Arthur, my fair ſon! 

My lite, my joy, my food, my all the world! 


My widow-comfort, and my ſorrow's cure! [Exit, 
K. PaiLie, I fear ſome outrage, and I'll follow her. 
[Exit, 
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' SCENE VII. M 

Lewts. There's nothing i in this world can make me Joy; Ti 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, So 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man. | 
A bitter ſhame hath ſpoilt the ſweet world's taſte, 1 
| 


That it yields nought but ſhame and bitterneſs. 
Pax p. Before the curing of a ſtrong diſeaſe, 

L Ev'n in the inſtant of repair and health, * 
The fit is ſtrongeſt; evils that take leave, | Jo] 


On their departure, moſt of all ſhew evil. * 
What have you loſt by loſing of this day ? _ 
Lewis. All days of glory, joy, and happineſs. Th 
Pap. If you had won it, certainly, you had. or, 
No, no; when fortune means to men moſt good, Th 
She looks upon them with a threat'ning eye. To 
"Tis ſtrange to think how much king John hath loft No 
In this, which he accounts ſo clearly won. No 
Are not you griev'd, that Arthur is his priſoner ? No 
Lewis. As heartily, as he is glad he hath him. But 
PaxD, Your mind is all as youthful as your blood. Ane 
Now hear me ſpeak with a prophetick ipirit; Abe 
For ev'n the breath 6f what I mean to ſpeak Plaj 
Shall blow each duſt, each ſtraw, each little rub, U 
Out of the path which ſhall directly lead But 
Thy foot to England's throne : and therefore mark. P 
John hath ſeiz'd Arthur, and it cannot be If dt 
That whilſt warm liſe plays in that infant's veins, Ev's 
The miſplac'd John ſhould entertain an hour, Of 
K minute, nay, one quiet breath, of reſt. And 
A ſcepter, ſnatch'd with an unruly hand, And 
Muſt be as boiſt'rouſly maintain'd, as gain'd. Bo 


And he, that ſtands upon a ſlipp'ry place, 


Makes nice of no vile hold to ſtay him up. 
That Jahn may ſtand, chen Arthur needs muſt fall; 
So be it, for it cannot be but ſo. 
Lewis. But what ſhall d gain by young Arthur's fall? 
Paxp. You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 
May then make all the claim that Arthur did. 
Lewis. And loſe it, life and all, as Arthur did. 
Pap. How green you are, and freſh in this old world? 
John lays you plots; the times conſpice with youz 
For he that ſteeps his ſafety in true blood, * 
Shall find but bloody ſafety and untrue. 
This act, ſo evilly born, ſhall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal; 
That no ſo ſmall advantage ſhall ſtep forth 
To check his reign, but they will cheriſh ie. 
No nat'ral exhalation . in the y, 4 
No 'ſcape of nature, no diſtemper'd day, 
No common wind, no cuſtomed event, 
But they will pluck away it's nat'ral cauſe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigus, 
Abortives, and preſages, 40ngyues of heaw 'n, 
Plainly denouncing vengeagce upon John. ; 
Lewis. May be, be will not tough young Axzhyr's lig3 
But hold himſelf ſaſe in his F 
Panxp, O ſir, when be ſhall hear of your pproa 
If that young Arthur be. not gone 8 kh * 
Ev'n at this news he dies: and then the hearts 
Of all his people ſhall revolt from him, 
And kiſs the lips of unacquainted change; 
And piek ſtrong matter of revolt and wrath, 
Out of the bloody fingers' ends of John. 
Methiaks, I ſee this hurly all on foot; 
R 3 
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And O, what better matter breeds for you 

Than I have nam'd ! The baſtard Faulconbridge 
Is now in England, ranſacking the church, 

Offending charity. If but twelve French 

Were there in arms, they would be as a call 

To train ten thouſand Engliſh to their ſide ; 


Or, as a little ſnow, tumbled about, 


Anon becomes a mountain. Noble Dauphin; 
Go with me to the king: tis wonderful 
What may be wrought out of their diſcontent. 
Now that their ſouls are top- full of offence, 
For England go; I will whet on the king. 
LEWIS. Strong reaſon makes ſtrong actions: let us go; 


If you ſay A v, the king will not ſay wo. [Exeunt, 
ACT w. SCENE I 
Nd. 
A priſon. 


Enter Hubert and Executioners. 
Hos mr. 
TEA me theſe irons hot, and, look, thou ftand 
Within the arras; when I ſtrike my foot 
Upon the bofom of the ground, ruſh forth; 
And bind the boy, which you ſhall find with me, 
Faſt to the chair. Be heedfulz hence, and watch. 
Exec. H hope, your warrant will bear out the deed, 
Hus. Uncleanly ſcruples! fear not you; look to't.— 


| Young lad, come forth; I have to ſay with you. 
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Enter Arthur. 


AzTHn. Good morrow, Hubert. 
Hu R. Good morrow, little prince. 
Ax Tu. As little prince (having ſo great a title 
To be more prince) as may be. Vou are ſad. 
Hus. Indeed I have been merrier. 
Ax TH. Mercy on me! 
Methinks, no body ſhould be ſad but I; 
Yet I remember when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as fad as night, 
Only for wantonneſs. By my chriſtendom, 
So were I out of priſon, and kept ſheep, 
I ſhould be merry as the day is long : 
And ſo I would be here, but that, 1 doubt, 
My uncle praQiles more harm to me, 
He is afraid of me, and I of him. 
Is it my fault, that I was Geffrey's ſon ? 
Indeed, it is not! and I would to heav'n, 
I were your fon, ſo you would love me, Hubert. 
Ho. If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead; 
Therefore 1 will be ſudden, and diſpatch, [ Aſide, 
Ax ru. Are you fick, Hubert? you look pale to-day; 
In ſooth, I would, you were a little fick; 
That I might fit all night and watch with you. 
Alas, I love you more than you do me. 
Ho». His words do take poſſeſſion of my boſorn. 
Read here, young Arthur {Shewing a Paper. 


How, now, fooliſh rheum, [Aſide. 
Turning diſpiteous torture out of door! 

I muſt be brief, leſt reſolution drop 

Out at mine eyes in tender womaniſh tears. 

R 3 
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Can you not read it? is it not fair writ ? 
ARTH, Too fairly, Hubert, for ſo foul effect. 
Muſt you with irons burn out both mine eyes? 
Hus. Young boy, I muſt, 
AgTH. And will you ? 
Hus. And I will. | 
Ax rA. Have you the heart ? when your head did but 
J knit my handkerchief about your brows Lake 
(The beſt I had, a princeſs wrought it me) 
And I did never aſk it you again; 
And with my hand at midnight held your head; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon chear'd up the heavy time, 
| Saying, what lack you? and where lies your grief? 
TH Or what good love may I perform for you? 
. Mauy a poor man's ſon would have lain ſtill, | 
1 Ard ne'er have ſpoke a loving worg to you; 
18 But you at your ſick ſervice had a prince. 
bi Nay, you may think, my love was crafty love, 
And call it cunning, Do, an 'if you will: 
MM If beav'n be pleas d that you muſt uſe me ill, 
. | J Why then, you muſt—Will you put out mine eyes ? 
| 
1 
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bete eyes, that never did, nor never ſhall, 
So much as {rown on you. 
Huz. I've ſworn to do it; 
- And with hot irons I muſt burn them out. 
Ax ru. Ah, none, but in this iron age, would do it. 
The iron of itſelf, tho? heat red-hot, 
Approaching neat theſe eyes, would drink my tears, 
And quench i its fiery indignation, 
Even in the matter of mine innocence ; : 


Nay, after that, conſume away in ruſt, 
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But for containing fire to harm mine eye. | 
Are you more ſtubborn-hard, than hammer d iron? 
Oh! if an angel ſhould have come to me, 
And told me, Hubert ſhould put out mine eyes, 
I would not have believ'd a tongue, but Hubert's. 
[Hubert ſtamps, and the men enter. 
Hz. Come forth; do, as I bid you. 
Ax Tu. O ſave me, Hubert, ſave me! my eyes are out, 
Ev'n with the fierce looks of theſe bloody men. 
Hos. Give me the iron, I ſay, and bind him here. 
ArTH. Alas, what need you be ſo boiſt'rous rough? 
I will not ſtruggle, I will ſtand ſtone-ſtill. dp 
For heav*n's ſake, Hubert, let me not be bound. 
Nay, hear me, Hubert—drive the'e men away, 
And I will fit as quiet as a lamb. 
I will not ſtir, nor wince, nor ſpeak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angrily ; 
Thruſt but theſe men away, and 'H forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 
Hus. Go, tand within; let me alone with him. 
Exc. I am deſt pleas'd to be from ſuch a deed. [Ex 
ARTH. Alas, I then have chid away my friend; 
He hath a ſtern loak, but a gentle heart; 
Let him come back, that bis compaſſion may 
Gire lite to yours. ws 
Hus. Come, boy, prepare yourſel*, 
Arn. Is there no remedy ? 
Hunz. None, but to loſe your eyes. 
ARTH. O heav*n! that there were but a moth in yoary 
A grain, a duſt, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, 
Any annoyagce in ahat precious ſenſe : 
R 4 
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Then, feeling what ſmall things are boiſt'rous there, 
Your vile intent muſt needs ſeem horrible. 


Hus. Is this your promiſe ? go to, hold your tongue. 


Ax Tun. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
| Muſt needs want pleading for a pair of eyes: 

Let me not hold my tongue: let me not, Hubert; 

Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 

So I may keep mine eyes. O ſpare mine eyes! 
Though to no uſe, but ſtill to look on you, 

Lo, by my troth, the inſtrument is cold, 

And would not harm me. 

Hun. I can heat it, boy. 

ARrTH, No, in good ſooth, the fire is dead with grief, 
Being create for comfort, to be us'd 
In nndeſerv'd extreams; ee elle yourſelf, 

There is no malice in this burning coal; 
The breath of heav'a hath blowa its ſpirits out, 
And ſtrew*'d repentant aſhes on its head. 

Hu g. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 

Ax rn. And if you do, you will but make it bluſh, 
And glow with ſhame of your proceedings, Hubert ; 
Nay, it, perchance, will ſparkle in your eyes: 

And like a dog, that is compell'd to fight, 
Snatch at his maſter that doth tarre him on. 
All things, that you ſhould uſe to do me wrong, 
Deay their office; only you do lack 

That mercy which fierce fire and iron extend, 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uſes, 

Hus. Well, ſee to live; I will not touch thine eye, 
For all the treaſure that thine uncle owns : 

Vet am I ſworn; and I did purpoſe, boy, 
With this ſame very iron to burn them out, 
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Axrn. O, now you look like Hubert. All this while 
You were diſguiſed, 
Hus. Peace: no more. Adieu. 
Vour uncle muſt not know but you are dead. 
I'll fill theſe dogged ſpies with falſe reports: 
And, pretty child, ſleep doubtleſs, and ſecure, 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not offend thee. 
Ax rn. O heav'a! I thank you, Hubert. 
Ho B. Silence, no more; go cloſely in with me. 
Much danger do I undergo for thee, (Exeunt. 


SCENE II. Changes to the court of England. 
Enter King John, Pembroke, Saliſbury, and other Lords. 
K. Jon x. Here once again we fit, once again crown'd, 
And look'd upon, I hope with chearful eyes. 
Perus. This once again, but that your highneſs pleas'd, 
Was once ſuperfluous; you were crown'd before, 
And that high royalty was ne'er pluck'd off: 
The faiths of men ne'er ſtained with revolt: 
Freſh expectation troubled not the land 
With any long'd-for change, or better ſtate. 
SAL. Therefore, to be poſſeſs'd with double pomp, 
To guard a title that was rich before, | 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To ſmooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To ſeek the beauteous eye of heav'n to garniſh, 
Is waſteful and "ridiculous exceſs. 
Pu. But that your royal pleaſure muſt be done, 
This act is as an ancient tale new told, 
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And in the laſt repeating troubleſome : 
Being urged at a time unſeaſonable. 


SAL. In this the antique and well - noted face 

Of plain old form is much dighgured ; 

And, like a ſhified wind yato a ſail, 

It makes the courſe of thoughts to fetch about : 
Startles and frights conſideration ; 

Makes ſound opinion ſick, and truth ſuſpected, 
For putting on ſo new a faſhion's robe. 

Paus. When workmen ſtrive to do better than well, 
They do confound their {kill in covetoulneſs ; 
And oftentimes excttſing of a fault 
Doth make the fault the worſe by the excuſe : 
As patches, ſet upon a little breach, 

Diſcredit more in hiding of the fault, 
Than did the fault before it was ſo patch'ꝗ. 

Sai. To this effect, before you were new-crown'd, 
We breath'd our counſel; but it pleas'd your highneſs 
To over-bear it; and we're all well pleas'd; 

Since all and every part of what we would, 
Muſt make a ſtand at what your highneſs will. 

K. Jon x. Some reaſons of this dopble coronation 
I haye poſſeſt you with, and think them ſtrong. 
And more, more ſtrong (the leſſer is my fear) 

I ſhall endue you with: mean time, hut aſk 
What you would have reform'd, that is not well, 
And well ſhall you perceive haw williogly 

I will both hear and grant yon your requeſts. 

Pzms. Then, as one that am the tongue of theſe, 
To ſound the purpoſes of all their hearts, 
Both for myſelf and them, but chief of all, 
Your ſafety, for the which, myſelf and they 
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Bend their beſt ſtudies, heartily requeſt 
Th! infranchiſement of Arthur; whoſe reſtraint 
Doth move the murrn' ring lips of diſcontent 
To break into this dangerous argument; 
If what in reſt you have, in right you hold, 
Why ſhould your fears (which, as they ſay, attend 
The ſteps of wrong) then move you to mew up 
Your tender kinſman, and to choke his days 
Wich barb'rous ignorance, and deny his youth 
The rich advantage of good exerciſe ? 
That the-time's enemies may not have this - 
To grace occaſions, let it be our ſuit, : 
That you have bid vs aft his liberty 
Which for our good we do no further aſk, 
Than whereupon our weal, on you depending, 
Counts it your weal,- that he have liberty. 

K. Jon v. Let it be fo; I do commit his youth 


Fater Hubert. 


To your direction. Hubert, what news with you? 
Pems, This is the man, ſhould do the bloody deed: 
He ſhew'd his warrant to a friend of mine. 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye; that cloſe aſpect of his 
Does ſhew the mood of a much troubled breaſt, 
And I do fearfully believe tis done, 
What we ſo fear'd he had a charge to do. 
Sal, The colour of che king doth come and ga, 
Between his purpoſe and his conſcience 
Like heralds twixt two dreadful battles ſet : 
His paſſion is ſo ripe, it needs muſt break. 
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Pers. And when it breaks, I fear will ive thence * 
The foul corruption of a ſweet child's death. 
K. Jonwn. We cannot hold mortality's ſtrong hand. 
Good Lords, atthough my will to give is living, 
The ſuit which you demand is gone, and dead. 
He tells us, Arthur is deceas'd to-night. 
SAL. Indeed, we ſear'd, his ſickneſs was paſt cure. 
PruB. Indeed, we heard how near his death he was, 
Before the child himſelf felt he was fick. 
This muſt be anſwer'd, either here or hence. 
K. Joux. Why do you bend ſuch folemn brows on 
me ? 
Think you, I bear the ſhears of deſtiny ? 
Have I commandment on the pulſe of life? 
SAL. It is apparent foul-play, and 'tis ſhame 
That greatneſs ſhould fo groſly offer it: 
So thrive it in your game, and ſo farewel ! 
Pu. Stay yet, Lord Saliſbury, I'll go with thee, 
And find th' inheritance of this poor child, 
His little kingdom of a forced grave. 
That blood, which own'd the breadth of all this iſle, 
Three foot of it doth hold; bad world the while! 
This muſt not be thus borne ; this will break out 
To all our forrows, and ere long, I doubt. [Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
K. Joux. They burn in indignation ; I repent, 
There is no ſure foundation ſet on blood ; 
No certain life atchiev'd by others' death— 
Enter a Meſſenger. | 


A fearful eye thou haſt ; where is that blood, 
That I have ſeen inhabit in thoſe cheeks ? 
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80 foul a ſky clears not without a ſtorm; 
Pour down thy weather. How goes all in France ? 
Mas. From France to England. Never ſuch a * 
For any foreign preparation, 
Was levy'd in the body of a land. 
The copy of yaur ſpeed is learn'd by them : 
For when you ſhould be told, they do prepare, 
The tidings come, that thay are all arriv'd, 

K. Jonn. O, where hath our intelligence been drunk e 
Where hath it ſlept; where is my mother's care? 
That ſuch an army ſhould be drawn in France, 

And ſhe not hear of it? 
Mes. My liege, her ear 
ls ſtopt with duſt : the firſt of April, dy'd 
Your noble mother ; and, as I hear, my lord, 
The lady Conſtance in a frenzy dy'd 
Three days before: but this from rumour*s tongue 
I idly heard; if true or falſe, I know not. 
K. Joan. With-hold thy ſpeed dreadful occaſion ! 
O make a league with me, till I have pleas'd 
My diſcontented peer What! mother dead? 
How wildly then walks my eſtate in France ? 
Under whoſe conduct came thoſe powers of France, 
That thou for truth giv'ſt out, are landed here? 
Mas. Under the Dauphin. 
K. Jon x. Thou haſt made me giddy 
With theſe ill tidings. 


Enter Faulconbridge and Peter of Pornfres. 
Now, what ſays the world 
To your proceedings? Do not ſeek to ſtuff 
My bead with more ill news, for it is full 1 
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Fav Le. But if you be afraid to hear the worft, 


Then let the worſt unheard fall on your head. 


Kk. Jonv. Bear with me, couſin; for I was amaz d 
Under the tide; but now I breatbe again 
Aloft the flood, and can give audience 
To any tongue, ſpeak it of what it will. 
Favre. How 1:have ſped among the elergymen, 
The ſums I have collected ſhall expreſs. 
But as I travell'd-hither thro* the land, 


U find the people ſtrangely fantaſy d; 


Poſſeſt with rumours, full of idle dreams; 

Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear, 

And here's a prophet that I brought with me 

From forth the ſtreets of Pomfret, whom I found 

With many hundreds treading on his heels! 

To whom he ſung in rude harſh- ſounding thimes, 

That, ere the next Aſcenſion-day at noon, 

Your highneſs ſhould deliver up your crown. 
K. Jon x. Thou idle dreamer, wherefore d d'ſt thou ſo} 
PETER. Fore-knowing, that the truth will fall out lo, 
K. Joann. Hubert, away with him, impriſon him; 

And on that day at noon, whereon he ſays 

I ſhall yield up my crown, let him he bang'd. 

Deliver him to ſafety and return, 

For I muſt uſe thee. [Exit Hubert, with Peter. 

O my gentle couſin. 

Hear'ſt thou the news abroad, who are wriv'd ? 
Fav Lc. "The French, my lord; men's mouths are 

full of it : 

Beſides, I met lord Biget and lord Saliſbury, 


Wich eyes as red as nem enkindlech fre, 
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And others ore, going to ſetk the grave 
Of Arthur, who they ſay, is kill'd „ 
On your ſuggeſtion. 
K. Joux. Gentle kinſtwan, $6 
And thruſt thyſelf into their company: 
I have a way to win their loves aguln: 
Bring them before me, 
Fav, I will ſeek them out. 
K. Jonn. Nay, but make haſte: the better foot before. 
O, let me have no ſubject enemies, 
When adverſe foreigners affrigkt y towns 
With dreadful pornp of ſtout it waſton. 
Be Mercury, ſet feathers to thy heels, 
And fly, like thought, from them to me again. 
Fav r. The ſplrit of the times ſhall teach me ſpeed. [Ex. 
K Joux. Spoke Hke a fprightful noble gentleman. 
Go after him; for he, perhaps, ſhall need 
Some meſſenger betwixt me and the peers; 
And be thou he. | 
Mas. With all my heart, my liege. '[Bxit, 
K. Joux. My mother dead! 


SczrNnEe IV. Enter Hubert. 


Hu». My lord, they ſay, five moons were ſeen to-night : 
Four fixed, and the fiſth did whirl about 
The other four, in wond*rous motion. 
K. Joux. Five moons? 
Hus. Old men und bedlams, in the ftreets, 
Do propheſy upon it dangersuſſy: 
Young Arthur's death is comtmon in their mouths ; 
And, when they talk of hitn, they ſhaketheir'heads, 
And whiſper one another inthe'var, 
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And he, that ſpeaks, doth gripe the hearer's wriſt ; 
Whilſt he, that hears, makes fearful action 

With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
I faw a ſmith ſtand with his hammer, thus, 

The whilſt his iron did on the anvil cool, 

With open mouth ſwallowing a taylor's news; 

Who with his ſhears and meaſure in his hand 
Standing on ſlippers, which his nimble haſte 

Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet, 

Told of many thouſand warlike French, 

That were embatteled and rank'd in Kent. 

Another lean, unwaſh'd artificer, 

Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 

K. Jo nx. Why ſeek'ſt thou to poſſeſs me with theſe bun! 

Why urgeſt thou ſo oft young Arthur's death? 

Thy hand hath murder'd him : I had a cauſe” 

To wiſh him dead, but thou had'ſt none to kill him. 
Hun. Had none, my lord? Why, did you not provoke me? 

K. Jon x. It is the curſe of kings, to be attended 
By flaves that take their humours for a wazrant, 

To break into the bloody houſe of life; 

And, on the winking of authority, 

To underſtand a law, to know the meaning 

Of dang'rous majeſty ; when, perchance it frowns 
More upon humour, than advis'd reſpect. 

Hus. Here is your hand and ſeal, for what I did. 

K. Joun. Oh, when the laſt account twixt heav'n and 
Is to be made, then ſhall this hand and ſeal [earth 
Witneſs againſt us to damnation. 

How oft the fight of means, to do ill deeds, 
Makes deeds ill done? for hadſt not thou been by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark d, 
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Quoted, and ſign'd to do a deed of ſhame, 


This murder had not come into my mind. 
But taking note of thy abhorr'd aſpect, 
Finding thee fit for bloody villainy, 
Apt, liable to be employ'd in danger, 
I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death, 
And thou, to be endeared to a king, 
Mad'ſt it no conſcience to deſtroy a prince. 
Hu B. My lord 
K. Jo nx. Hadſt thou but ſhook thy head, or made a pauſe 
When I ſpake darkly what I purpoſed : 
Or turn'd an eye of doubt upon my face, 
Or bid me tell my tale in expreſs words 
Deep ſhame had ſtruck me dumb, made me break off, 
And thoſe thy fears might have wrought fears in me. 
But thou didſt underſtand me by my ſigns, 
And didſt in ſigns again parley with fin ; 
Yea, without ſtop, did'ſt let thy heart conſent, 
And conſequently thy rude hand to act 
The deed, which both our tongues held vile to name 
Out of my ſight, and never ſee me more 
My nobles leave me, and my ſtate is brav'd, 
Ev'n at my gates, with ranks of foreign pow'rs 
Nay, in the body of this fleſhy land, 
This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
Hoſtility, and civil tumult reigns, 
Between my conſcience and my couſin's death. 
Hus. Arm you againſt your other enemies, 
I'll make a peace between your ſoul and you. 
Young Arthur is alive : this hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden, and an innocent hand, 
Not painted with the crimſon ſpots of blood. 
Vo L. III. 8 
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Within this boſom never enter'd yet I 
The dreadful motion of a murd'rous thought, Th 
And you have ſlander'd nature in my form; ] 
Which, howſoever rude exteriorly, 8 
Is yet the cover of a fairer mind, WI 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. Isr 

K. Jon. Doth Arthur live? O, haſte thee to the peers, ] 
Throw this report on their incenſed rage, 8 
And make them tame to their obedience. 19 


Forgive the comment that my paſſion made 
Upon thy feature, for my rage was blind; 
And foul imaginary eyes oi blood F 


Preſented thee more heideous than thou art. The 
Oh, anſwer not, but to my cloſet bring 8. 
The angry lords with all expedient haſte. We 
I conjure thee but flowly : run more faſt. [Exeunt, > 

| a 


SCENE V. A ſtreet beſore a priſon. 


Enter Arthur on the wal!s, diſguis'd. 
ARTE. The wall is high, and yet I will leap down. 
Good ground, be pitiful, and hurt me not! 
There's ſew or none do know me : if they did, 
This ſhip-boy's ſemblance hath disguis'd me quite. 
I am afraid, and yet I'll venture it. 
If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 
I'll find a thouſand ſhifts to cet away: 


As good to die, and go; as die, and ſtay. [ Leaps down. R 
Oh me ! my uncle's ſpirit is in theſe ſtones: Th 

Weav'n take my ſoul, and England keep my bones! [Dies. 5 a 

4 

Enter Pembroke, Saliſbury and Bigot. Doth 

Bic 


SAL. Lords, I will meet him at St. Edmondfbury ; 
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It is our ſafety; and we muſt embrace 
This gentle offer of the perilous time. 
PemB. Who brought that letter ſrom the cardinal ? 
Sat. The count Melun, a noble lord of France, 
Whoſe private with me of the Dauphin's love 
Is much more gen'ral than theſe lines import. 
BicoT. To-morrow morning let us meet bim then. 
Sat. Or rather then ſet forward, for 'twill be, 
Two long days“ journey, lords, or ere we meet. 


Enter Faulconbridge. 


FAUL, Once more to-day well met, diſtemper'd lords; 

The king by me requeſts your preſence ſtrait. 

SAL. The king hath diipoſleſt himſelf of us; 

We will not line his thin, beſtained cloak 

With our pure honours : ncr attend the foot, 

That leaves the print of blood where-e'er it walks. 

Return and tell him ſo ; we know the worſt. [beſt; 
Faul. Whate'er you think, good words, I think, were 
SAL. Our griefs, and not our manners, reaſon now. 
Faul. But there is little reaſon in your grief, 

Therefore 'twere reaſon, you had manners now. 

Pems. Sir, fir, impatience hath its privilege. 
Faul. Tis true, to hurt its maſter, no man elſe, 
SAL. This is the priſon : what is he lies here? 
| | [Seeing Arthur, 
Prus. O death, made proud with pure and princely 
beauty |! 

The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. 

SAL. Murder, as hating what himſelf hath done, 

Doth lay it open to urge on revenge. 

Bioor. Or when he doom'd this beauty to the grave, 
S 2 
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Found it too precious, princely, for a grave. 
SAL. Sir Richard, what think you? Have you beheld, 
Or have you read, or heard, or could you think, 
Or do ye almoſt think, altho* you ſee, © | 
What you do ſee? Could thought, without this object, 
Form ſuch another ? "Tis the very top, 
The height, the creſt, or creſt unto the creſt, 
Of murder's arms; this is the bloodieſt ſhame, 
The wildeſt ſavag'ry, the vileſt ſtroke, 
That ever wall-ey'd wrath, or ſtaring rage, 
Preſented to the tears of ſoft remorſe. 
Pems. All murders paſt do ſtand excus'd in this ; 
And this fo fole, and ſo unmatchable, 
Shall give a holineſs, a purity, 
To the yet-unbegotten fins of time : 
And prove a deadly blood-ſhed but a jeſt, 
Exarpled by this heineous ſpectacle. | 
FA ul. It is a damned and a bloody work, 
The graceleſs action of a heavy hand: 
If that it be the work of any hand ? 
SAL. If that it be the work of any hand? 
We had a kind of light, what would enſue. 
It is the ſhameful work of Hubert's hand, 
The practice and the purpoſe of the king: 
From whoſe obedience I forbid my ſoul, 
Kneeling before this ruin of ſweet life, 
And breathing to this breathleſs excellence 
The incenſe of a vow, a holy vow ! 
Never to taſte the pleaſures of the world, 
Never to be infected with delight, 
Nor converſant with eaſe and idleneſo, 
Till I have ſet a glory to this hand, 
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By giving it the worſhip of revenge. 


. 1 Our ſouls religiouſly confirm thy words. 
BiGoT. | 


Scrne VI. Enter Hubert, 


Hu. Lords, I am hot with haſte, in ſeeking you; 
Arthur doth live, the king hath ſent for you. 
SAL. Oh, he is bold, and bluſhes not at death. 
Avaunt, thou hatetul villain, get thce gone ! : 
Hus. I am no villain. 
Sal. Muſt I rob the law? [Drawing his ſword. 
Faul. Your ſword is bright, fir, put it up again. 
Sar. Not till I ſheath it in a murd'rer's ſkin. 
Hu B. Stand back, Lord Saliſbury ; ſtand back, I ſay ; 
By heav'n, I think, my ſword's as ſharp as yours, 
I would not have you, lord, forget yourſelf, 
Nor tempt the danger of my true defence; 
Leſt I, by marking of your rage, forget 
Your worth, your greatneſs, and nobility, 
BicorT. Out, dunghill! dar'ſt thou brave a nobleman? 
Hus. Not for my life; but yet I dare defend 
My innocent lite againſt an emperor. 
Sar. Thou art a murd'rer. 
Hun. Do not prove me lo; 
Vet, I am none. Whoſe tongue ſoe'er ſpeaks falſe, 
Not truly ſpeaks 3 who ſpeaks not truly lies. 
Pems. Cut him to pieces 
Fa uv. Keep the peace, I ſay. 


Sal. Stand by, or I ſhall gaul you, Fauiconbridge, 
Faul. Thou wert better gaul the devil, Saliſbury. 
It thou but frown on me, or ſtir thy foot, 
Or teach thy haſty ſpleen fo do me ſharae, 
S 3 
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I'll ſtrike thee dead. Put up thy ſword betime, 
Or I'll ſo maul you, and your toſting-iron, 
That you ſhall think, the devil is come from hell. 
BicoT. What will you do, renowned Faulconbridge 3 
Second a villain, and a murderer ? 
Hu. Lord Bigot, I am none. 
BiGoT. Who kill'd this prince? 
Hus. Tis not an hour fince I left him well: 
I honour'd him, I lov'd him, and will weep 
My date of life out, for his ſweet life's loſs. 
Sal. Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes. 
For villainy is not without ſuch rheum ; 
And he, long traded in it, makes it feem 
Like rivers of remorſe and innocence. 
Away with me all you, whoſe ſouls abhor 
Th' uncleanly favour of a flaughter-houſe, 
For I am ſtifled with the ſmell of fin. 
B1GcorT. Away tow'rd Bury, to the Dauphin there. 
PemB. There, tell the king, he may enquire us out. 
[Exeunt lords, 


Scene VII. 

Faul. Here's a good world. Knew you of this fair work? 
Beyond the infinite and boundleſs-reach 
Of mercy, if thou did'ſt this deed of death, 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. | 

Hun. Do but hear me, fir. 

Faul. Ha! I'll tell thee what, 
Thou'rt damn'd ſo black——nay, nothing is ſo black; 
Thou art more deep damn'd than prince Lucifer, 
There is not yet ſo ugly a fiend of hell 
As thou ſhalt be, if thou didſt kill this child. 

Hu. Upou my ſou 
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Faul. If thou didſt but conſent 
To this molt cruel act, do but deſpair, 
And if thou want'ſt a cord, the ſmalleſt thread, 
That ever ſpider twiſted from her womb, 
Will ſtrangle thee; a ruſh will be a beam 


To hang thee on: or wouldſt thou drown thyſelf, 


Put but a little water in a ſpoon, 
And it ſhall be as all the ocean, 

Enough to ſtifle ſuch a villain up. 
do ſuſpect thee very grievoully, 

Hus. If I in act, conſent, or fin of thought, 
Be guilty of the ſtealing that ſweet breath, 
Which was embounded in this beauteous clay, 
Let hell want pains enough to torture me ! 

I left him well. 

Favt. Go, bear him in thine arms. 

I am amaz'd, methinks, and loſe my way 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world. 
How ealy doſt thou take all England up! 
From forth this morſel of dead royalty, 

The life, the right, and truth of all this realm 
Is fled to heav'n; and England now is leſt 
To tug and ſcramble, and to part by th' teeth 
The un-owed intereſt of proud-ſwelling ſtate, 
Now for the barc- pickt bone of majeſty, 

Doth dogged war briſtle his angry creſt ; 

And ſnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. 

Now pow'rs from home and diſcontents at home 
Meet in one line: and vaſt confuſion waits 


(As doth a raven on a ſick, fall'n beaſt) 
The imminent decay of wreſted pomp. 


Now happy he, whoſe cloak and cincture can 
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Hold out this tempeſt. Bear away that child, 

And follow me with ſpeed ; I'll to the king ; 

And thouſand buſineſſes are brief at hand, 

And heav'n itſelf doth frown upon the land. [Exeunt, 


redes 


The court of EN G LAN p. 
* King John, Pandulpho, and attendants. 


K. Jon x. 
HUS I have yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. mn the crown. 


Panp. Take again 
From this my hand, as holding of the pope, 
Your ſovereign greatneſs and authority. 

K. Joan. Now keep your holy word; go meet the French, 
And from his holineſs uſe all your power 
To ſtop their marches, *fore we are inflam'd, 
Our diſcontented counties do revolt; 
Our people quarrel with obedience 
Swearing allegiance, and the love of ſoul, 
To ſtranger blood, to foreign royalty 
This inundation of miſtemper'd humour 
Reſts by you only to be qualify d. 
Then pauſe not; for the preſent time's ſo ſick, 
That preſent medicine muſt be miniſtred, 
Or overthrow incurable enſues. 

Panp. It was my breath that blew this tempeſt up, 
Upon your ſtubborn uſage of the pope : 
But ſince you are a gentle convertite, 
My tongue ſhall huſh again this ſtorm of war; 
And make fair weather in your bluſt'ring land. 
On this aſcenſion- day, remember well, 
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Upon your oath of ſervice to the Pope, 
Go I to make the French lay down their arme. [Exit, 
K. Jon x. Is this Aſcenſion- day? did not the prophet 
Say that be ore Aſcenſion-day at noon 
My crown I ſhould give off? even ſo I have: 
1 did ſuppoſe, it ſhould be on conſtraint : 
But heav'n be thank d, it is but voluntary. 
| Enter Faulconbridge. 
Faul. All Kent hath yielded, nothing there holds out 
But Dover caſtle : London hath receiv'd, 
Like a kind hoſt, the Dauphin and his powers, 
Your nobles will not hear you, but are gone 
To ofter ſervice to your enemy; 
And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. 
K. Jon x. Would not my lords return to me again, 
Alter they heard, young Arthur was alive ? 
Faul. They found him dead, and caſt into the ftreets, 
An empty caſket, where the jewel, life, 
By ſome damn'd hand was robb'd and ta'en away. 
K. Joux. That villain Hubert told me, he did live. 
Fav L. So on my foul he did, for aught he knew: 
But where{ore do you droop ? why look you ſad? 
Be great in act, as you have been in thought: 
Let not the world ſee fear and {ad di ſtruſt 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye : 
Be ſtirring as the time; be fire with fire; 
Threaten the threatner, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror: fo ſhall inferior eyes, 
That borrow their behaviours ſrom tae great, 
Grow great by your example; and put on 
The dauntleſs ſpirit of reſolution, 
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Away, and gliſter like the god of war, 

When he intendeth to become the field ; 

Shew boldneſs aad aſpiring confidence. 

What, ſhall they ſeek the lion in his den, 

And fright him there? and make him tremble there? 
Oh, let it not be ſaid ! forage, and run 

To meet diſpleaſure farther from the doors; 

And grapple with him ere he come ſo nigh. 

K. Jon x. The legate of the Pope hath been with me, 
And 1 have made a happy peace with him; 
And he hath promis'd to diſmiſs the powers 
Led by the Dauphin. 

Faul. Oh inglorious league! 

Shall we, upon the footing of our land, 
Send fair-play-orders, and make compromiſe, 
Inſinuation, parley, and baſe truce, 
To arms invaſive ? Shall a beardleſs boy, 
A cocker'd, filken wanton, brave our fields, 
And fleſh his ſpirit in a warlike ſoil, 
Mocking the air with colours idly ſpread, 
And find no check ? let us, my liege, to arms: 
Perchance, the Cardinal can't make your peace; 
Or if he do, let it at leaſt be ſaid, 
They faw, we had a purpoſe of defence. 
K. Jon x. Have thou the ord'ring of this preſent time. 
Favi. Away then, with good courage; yet, I know 


Our party may well meet a prouder foe. [Exeunt, 
ScENE II. Changes to the Dauphin's camp at St. 


Edmondſbury. 


Enter, in arms, Lewis, Saliſbury, Melun, Pembroke, 


Bigot, and ſoldiers. 
Lzw1is. My lord Melun, let this be copied out, 
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And keep it ſaſe for our remembrance : 
Return the precedent to theſe lords again, 
That having our fair order written down, 
Both they and we, peruſing o'er theſe notes, 
May know wherefore we took the ſacrament z 
And keep our faiths firm and inviolable. 

SAL. Upon our ſides it never ſhall be broken. 
And noble Dauphin, albeit we ſwear 
A voluntary zeal and un-urg'd faith 
To your proceedings; yet believe me, prince, 
I am not glad that ſuch a ſore of time 
Should ſeek a plaſter by contemn'd revolt; 
And heal th' inveterate canker of one wound, 
By making many. Oh, it grieves my ſoul, 
That I muſt draw this metal from my fide 


* To be a widow maker : oh, and there, 


Where honourable reſcue and defence, 
Cries out upon the name of Saliſbury. 
But ſuch is the inſection of the time, 


That, for the health and phyſick of our right, 


We cannot deal but with the very hand 


Of ſtern injuſtice, and conſuſed wrong. 


And is't not pity, oh my grieved friends ! 

That we, the ſons and children of this iſley 

Were born to ſee fo ſad an hour as this, 
Wherein we ſtep aſter a ſtranger, march 

Upon her gentle bofom, and fill up 

Her enemies ranks ? I muſt withdraw and weep 
Upon the ſpot of this enforced cauſe 

To grace the gentry of a land remote, 

And follow unacquainted colours here? 
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What, here ?—O nation, that thou could'ſt remove! 
That Neptune's'arms, who clippeth thee about, 
Would bear thee from the knowledge of thyſelf, 
And grapple thee unto a Pagan ſhore ! 

Where theſe two Chriſtian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, 

And not to ſpend it ſo un-neighbourly. 

Lewis. A noble temper doſt thou ſhew in this 3 
And great affection, wreſtling in thy boſom, 
Doth make an earthquake of nobility, 

Oh, what a noble combat haſt thou fought, 
Between compulſion, and a brave reſpe& ! 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 

That ſilverly doth progreſs o*%er thy cheeks. 

My heart hath melted at a lady's tears, 

Being an ordinary inundation : 

But this effuſion of ſuch manly drops, 

This ſhow'r, blown up by th* tempeſt of the ſoul, 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz d. 
Than I had ſeen the vaulty top of heaven 

Figur'd quite o'er with burning meteors. 

Lift up thy brow, renowned Saliſbury, 

And with a great heart heave away this ſtorm. 
Commend theſe waters to thoſe baby eyes, 
That never ſaw the giant world enrag d; 

Nor met with fortune other than at feaſts, 

Full warm of blood, of mirth, of goſſiping. 
Come, come ; for thou ſhalt thruſt thy hand as deep 
Into the purſe of rich proſperity, 

As Lewis himſelf; ſo, nobles, ſhall you all, 

That knit your finews to the ſtrength of mine. 


KING JOHN 


S RN NAR IH, Enter Pandulpho. 


And even there, methinks, an angel ſpake ! 
Look, where the holy legate comes apace. 
To give us warrant from the hand of heav'n. 
And on our actions fet the name of Right 
With holy breath. 
Pax p. Hail, noble prince of France! 
The next is this: King John hath reconcil'd 
Himſelf to Rome; his ſpirit is come in, 
That ſo ſtood out againſt the holy church, 
The great metropolis and ſee of Rome. 
Therefore thy threatning colours now wind up, 
And tame the ſavage ſpirit of wild war; 
That, like a lion foſter'd up at hand, 
It may lie gently at the foot of peace : 
And be no further harmful than in ſhew. 
Lewis. Your grace ſhall pardon me, I will not back: 
I am too high-born to be property'd, 
To be a ſecondary at controul, 
Or uſeful ſerving man, and inſtrument 
To any ſovereign ſtate throughout the world. 
Your breath firſt kindled the dead coal of war, : 
Between this chaſtis'd kingdom and myſelf ; 
And brought in matter, that ſhould feed this fire. 
And now *tis far too huge to be blown out, 
With that ſame weak wind which enkindled it. 
You taught me how to know the face of right, 
Acquainted me with int'reſt to this land; 
Vea, chruſt this enterprize into my heart: 
And come ye now to tell me, John hath made 
His peace with Rome ? What is that peace to me ? 
I, by the honour of my marriage-bed, 
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After young Arthur, claim this land for mine: 
And now it is half-conquer'd, muſt I back, 
Becauſe that John hath made his peace with Rome ? 
Am I Rome's ſlave ? what penny hath Rome borne, 
What men provided, what munition ſent, 
To under-prop this action? is't not I, 
That undergo this charge ? who elſe but I, 
And ſuch as to my claim are liable, 
Sweat in this buſineſs, and maintain this war? 
Have I not heard theſe iſlanders ſhout out, 
« Vive le Koy !” as I have bank'd their towns ? 
Have I not here the beſt cards for the game, 
To win this eaſy match, play'd for a crown ? 
And ſhall I now give o'er the yielded ſet ? 
No, on my foul, it never ſhall be ſaid. 
PaxD. You look but on the outſide of this work. 
Lew1s. Outſide or infide, I will not return, 
Till my attempt ſo much be glorify'd, 
As to my ample hope was promiſed, 
Before I drew this gallant head of war; 
And cull'd theſe fiery ſpirits from the world, 
To outlook conqueſt, and to win renown 


Ev'n in the Jaws of danger, and of death. [Trumpets ſound. 


What luſty trumpet doth thus ſummon us ? 
SENI IV. Enter Faulconbridge. 


Favr. According to the fair play of the world, 
| Let me have audience. I am ſent to ſpeak, 

My holy lord of Milain, from the king : 

I come to learn how you have dealt for him: 

And as you anſwer, I do know the {cope _ 

And warrant limited unto my tongue. 
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Paxd. The Dauphin is too wilful-oppoſite. 
And will not temporize with my entreaties : 

He flatly ſays, he'll not lay down his arms, 

FavuL. By all the blood that ever fury breath'd, 
The youth ſays well. Now hear our Engliſh king; 
For thus his royalty doth ſpeak in me: 

He is prepar'd; and reaſon too he ſhould. 

This apiſh and unmannerly approach, 

This harneſe'd maſk, and unadviſed revel, 

This unhair'd ſaucineſs and boyiſh troops, 

The king doth ſmile at; and is well prepar'd 
To whip this dwarfiſh war, theſe pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territories. 

That hand which had the ſtrength, ev'n at your door, 
To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch ; 
To dive, like buckets, in concealed wells; 

To crouch in litter of your ſtable planks, 

To lie, like pawns, lock'd up in cheſts and trunks; 
To herd with ſwine; to ſeek ſweet ſafety out, 
In vaults and priſons; and to thrill, and ſhake, 
Ev'n at the crying of our nation's crow, 
Thinking his voice an armed Engliſh man; 
Shall that victorious hand be feebled here, 

That in your chambers gave you chaſtiſement ? 
No; know, the gallant monarch is in arms, 
And like an eagle o'er his aiery tow'rs, 

To ſouſe annoiance that comes near his neſt. 
And you degen'rate, you ingrate revolts, 

You bloody Neros, ripping up the womb 

Of your dear mother England, bluſh for ſhame, 
For your own ladies, and pale-viſag'd maids, 
Like Amazons, come tripping after drums; 
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Their thimbles into armed gantlets change, 
Their needles to lances, and their gentle hearts 
To fierce and bloody inclination. 


Lewis. There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace; 


We grant, thou canſt out-ſcold us; fare thee well: 
We hold our time too precious to be ſpent 
With ſuch a babler. 
PanD. Give me leave to ſpeak. 
Fa u. No, I will ſpeak. 
Lewis. We will attend to neither : 
Strike up the drums, and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our int'reſt, and our being here. 
Faul. Indeed your drums, being beaten, will cry out; 
And fo ſhall you, being beaten; do but ſtart 
An echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And ev'n at hand a drum is ready brac'd, 
That ſhall reverb'rate all as loud as thine. 
Sound but another, and another ſhall, 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear, 
And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder. For at hand 
(Not truſting to this halting legate here; 
Whom he hath us'd rather ior ſport, than need) 
Is warlike John; and in his forehead fits 
A bare-ribb'd death : whoſe office is this day 
To feaſt upon whole thouſands of the French. 
Lzw1s. Strike up our drums, to find this danger out. 
Fa u. And thou ſhalt find it, Dauphin, do not doubt. 


[Exeunt, 


Scene V. Changes to a feld of battle. 
Alarms. Enter King John and Hubert. 


K. Jou x. How goes the day with us? oh, tell me, Hu- 
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Hug. Badly, I fear; how fares your majeſty ? 
K. Joan. This fever, that hath troubled me ſo long, 
Lies heavy on me. Oh, my heart is fick ! 


Enter a Meſſenger, 


Mes, My lord, your valiant kinſman, Faulconbridge, 
Deſires your majeſty to leave the field; | 
And ſend him word by me which way you go. 
K. Jon x. Tell him, tow'rd Swinſtead, to the abbey there. 
Mes. Be of good comfort: for the great ſupply, 
That was expected by the Dauphin here, 
Are wreck'd three nights ago on Goodwin ſands. 
This news was brought to Richard but ev'n now. 
The French fight coldly, and retire themſelves. 
K. Joun. Ah me! this tyrant fever burns me up, 
And will not let me welcome this good news. 
Set on tow'rd Swinſtead; to my litter ſtrait z 
Weakneſs poſſeſſeth me, and I am faint. [Exeunt, 


SNN VI. Changes to the French camp. 
Enter Saliſbury, Pembroke, and Bigot. 


SAL, I did not think the king ſo ſtor'd with friends. 
Pems. Up once again; put ſpirit in the French: 
If they miſcarry, we miſcarry too. 
SAL. That miſ-begotten devil, Faulconbridge, 
In ſpight of ſpight, alone upholds the day. 
PezmsB, They ſay, king John, ſore ſick, hath left the field. 


— — 


[119 Enter Melun, wounded. 


MzLun, Lead me to the revolts of England here. 
Sal. When we were happy, we had other names. 


Pems. It is the count Melun. 
Vol. III. T 
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Sal. Wounded to death. 
MELvuw, Fly, noble Engliſh, you are bought and fold; 
Unthread the rude eye of rebellion, 
And welcome home again diſcarded faith. 
Seek out king John, and fall before his feet: 
For if the French be lords of this loud day, 
He means to recompenle the pains you take, 
By cutting off your heads; thus hath he ſworn, 
And I with him, and many more with me, 
Upon the altar at St. Edmondſbury ; 
Ev'n on that altar, where we {wore to you 
Dear amity and everlaſting love, 
SAL. May this be poſſible! may this be true! 
MzeLuNn. Have I not hideous death within my view? 
Retaining but a quantity of life, 
Which bleeds away, ev'n as a form of wax 
Reſolveth from its figure gainſt the fire? 
What in the world ſhould make me now deceive, 
Since I mult loſe the uſe of all deceit ? 
Why ſhould I then be falſe, ſince it is true, 
That I muſt die here, and live hence by truth? 
I ſay again, if Lewis do win the day, 
He is forſworn, if e'er thoſe eyes of yours | 
Behold another day break in the eaſt. Sc 
But ev'n this night, whoſe black contagious breath 
Already ſmoaks about the burning creſt 


Of the old, feeble, and day-wearied ſun, Lr 
En this ill night, your breathing ſhall expire; But 
Paying the fine of rated treachery, When 
Ev'n with a treacherous fine of all your lives, In fai 
If Lewis by your aſſiſtance win the day. When 


Commend me to one Hubert, with your king; After 
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The love of him, and this reſpe&t beſides 
(For that my grandſire was an Engliſhman) 
Awakes my conſcience to confeſs all this. 
In lieu whereof, I pray you, bear me hence 
From forth the noiſe and rumour of the field; 
Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts 
In peace; and part this body and my foul, 
With contemplation and devout deſires. 
Sa. We do believe thee, and beſhrew my ſoul, 
But I do love the favour and the form 
Of this moſt fair occaſion, by the which 
We will untread the ſteps of damned flight; 
And, like a bated and retired flood, 
Leaving our rankneſs and irregular courſe, 
Stoop low within thoſe bounds, we have o' erlook'd; 
And calmly run on in obedience 
Ev'n to our ocean, to our great king John. 
My arm ſhall give thee help to bear thee hence, 
For I do ſee the cruel pangs of death 
Pight in thine eye. Away, my friends; new flight; 
And happy newneſs, that intends old right? 
[Exeunt, leading off Melun. 


Sctens VII. Changes to a different part of the French 
camp. 
Enter Lewis, and his train. 


Lewis. The ſun of heav'n, methought, was loth to ſet, 
But ſtaid, and made the weſtern welkin bluſh, 
When th' Engliſh meaſur'd backward their own ground 
In faint retire ; oh, bravely came we off, 
When with a volley of our needleſs ſhot, 
After ſuch bloody toil, we bid good night; 
yok 
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And wound our tatter'd colours clearly up, 
Laſt in the field, and almoſt lords of it ! 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mes. Where is my prince, the Dauphin? 
Lewis. Here. What news? 
Mes. The count Melun is ſlain; the Engliſh lords 
By his perſuaſion are again fall'n off; 
And your ſupply, which you have wiſh'd fo long, 
Are caſt away, and ſunk on Godwin ſands. 
LEWIS. Ah, foul, ſhrewd, news ! Beſhrew thy very heart, 
I did not think to be fo ſad to night, 
As this hath made me. Who was he, that ſaid, 
King John did fly, an hour or two before 


The ſtumbling night did part our weary powers ? : 
Mas. Who ever ſpoke it, it is true, my lord. = 
Lewis. Well; keep good quarter, and good care to n 

The day ſhall not be up ſo ſoon as I, (night; ! 

To try the fair adventure of to-morrow. [Exeunt. — 


SCENE VIII. An open place in the neighbourhood of I left 
Swinſtead abbey. 
Enter Faulconbridge and Hubert, ſeverally. 

Hus. Who's there? ſpeak, ho! ſpeak quickly, or I ſhoct. 
FAul. A friend. What art thou? 
Hu B. Of the part of England. 
Faul. And whither doſt thou go? 
Hu. What's that to thee ? 

Why may I not demand of thine affairs, 

As well as thou of mine ? 
FAU L. Hubert, I think, 

Hus. Thou haſt a perfect thought, 


ot. 
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I will upon all hazards well believe 
Thou art my friend, that know'ſt my tongue ſo well. 
Who art thou ? 
Faul. Who thou wilt; and, if thou pleaſe, 
Thou may'ſt befriend me ſo much, as to think, 
come one way of the Plantagenets. 
Hou. Unkind remembrance ! thou and eyeleſs night 
Have done me ſhame. Brave ſoldier, pardon me, 
That any accent, breaking from thy tongue, 
Should ſcape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 


Faul. Come, come; * ſans compliment,” what news 
abroad ? 
Hos. Why here walk I, in the black brow of night, 
To find you out. a 


Faul. Brief then: and what's the news? 
Hus. O my ſweet fir, news fitted to the night; 
Black, fearful, comfortleſs, and horrible. 
Fav L. Shew me the very wound of this ill news, 
I am no woman, I'll not ſwoon at it. 
Hus. The king, I fear, is poiſon'd by a monk. 
I left him almoſt ſpeechleſs, and broke out 
T' acquaint you with this evil; that you might 
The better arm you to the ſudden time, 
Than it you had at leiſure known of this. 
Faul. How did he take it? Who did taſte to him > 
Hus, A monk, I tell you; a reſolved villain, 
Wheſe bowels ſuddenly burſt out; the king 
Yet ſpeaks; and peradventure may recover, 
Fa ur. Who didſt thou leave to tend his majeſty ? 
Hrs. Why know you not? the lords are all come back, 
And brought prince Henry in their company; 
At whoſe requeſt the King hath pardon'd them, 
SY 
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And they are all about his majeſty. 
Faul. With-hold thine indignation, mighty heav'n! 
And tempt us not to bear above our power. 
I'Il tell thee, Hubert, half my pow'rs this night, 
Paſſing theſe flats, are taken by the tide ; 
Theſe Lincoln-waſhes have devoured them; 
Myſelf, well-mounted, hardly have eſcaped. 
Away, before. Conduct me to the king; 
I doubt, he will be dead, or e'er I come. [Exeuns, 


Sctnz IX. Changes to the orchard in Swinſtead 
abbey. 
Enter prince Heary, Saliſbury, and Bigot. 

HEN RV. It is too late; the life of all his blood 
Is touch'd corruptibly : and his pure brain, 
Which ſome ſuppoſe the ſoul's frail dwelling-houſe, 
Doth, by the idle comments that it makes, 
Foretel the ending of, mortality. 


Enter Pembroke. 


Pu. His highneſs yet doth ſpeak, and holds belief, 
That, being brought into the open air, 
It would allay the burning quality 
Of that fell poiſon, which aſſaileth him. 

HENRY. Let him be brought into the orchard here, 
Doth he ſtill rage? ; 

Pzms. He is more patient, 
Than when you left him; even now he ſung. 

HEX RV. O vanity of ſickneſs! fierce extreams 
In their continuance will not feel themſelves. 


Death having prey*d upon the outward parts, 


Leaves them inſenſible; his ſiege is now, 
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Againſt the mind : the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions o ſtrange fantaſies; 
Which in their throng and preſs to that laſt hold, | 
Confound themſelves. *Tis ſtrange that death ſhould ſing.— 
I am the cygnet to this pale, faint ſwan, 
Who chaunts a doleful hymn to his own death ; 
And, from the organ-pipe of frailty, ſings 
His ſoul and body to their laſting reſt. 
SAL. Be of good comfort, prince, for you are born 
To ſet a form upon that indigeſt, 
Which he hath left ſo ſhapeleſs and ſo rude. 


King John brought in. 


K. Jon x. Ay, marry, now my ſoul hath elbow-room ; 
It would not out at windows, nor at doors, 
There is ſo hot a iummer in my boſom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to duſt. 
I am a ſcribled form drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment, and againſt this fire 
Do I ſhrink up. 
HENRY. How fares your majeſty ? 
K. Jon x. Poiſon'd. Ill fare! dead, forſook, caſt off 
And none of you will bid the winter come 
To thruſt his icy fingers in my maw ; 
Nor let my kingdom's rivers take their courſe 
Through my burn'd boſom : nor intreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiſs my parcbed lips, 
And comfort me with cold. I do not aſk you much, 
I beg cold comfort; and you are ſo ſtrait, 
And fo ungrateſul, you deny me that. 
HENRY. Oh, that there were ſome virtue in my tears, 


That might relieve you! 
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K. Jonx. The ſalt of them is hot. 
Within me is a hell ; and there the poiſon 
Is, as a fiend, confin'd to tyrannize 
On unreprievable, condemned blood. 


SG ENR X. Enter Faulconbridge. 


Fav. Oh! I am ſcalded with my violent motion, 
And ſpleen of ſpeed to ſee your majeſty. 

K. Jon x. Oh! couſin, thou art come to ſet mine eye. 
The tackle of my heart is crackt and burnt; 

And all the ſhrouds, wherewith my life ſhould ſail, 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair; 

My heart hath one poor (ſtring to ſtay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered ; 

And then all this thou ſeeſt, is but a clod, 

And module of confounded royalty. 

FAU L. The Dauphin is preparing hitherward, 
Where, heav'n he knows how we ſhall anſwer him. 
For, in a night, the beſt part of my power, 
As I upon advantage did remove, 

Were in the waſhes, all unwarily, 
Devoured by the unexpected flood. 

SAL. You breathe theſe dead news in as dead an ear: 
My liege! my lord! but now a king now thus, 

HEengxy. Ev'n ſo muſt I run on, and ev'n lo ſtop. 
What ſurety of the world, what hope, what ſtay, 

When this was now a king, and now is clay ? 
FavL. Art thou gone ſo? I do but ſtay behind, 
To do the office for thee of revenge, 
And then my ſoul ſhall wait on thee to heav'n, 
As it on earth hath been thy ſervant ſtil]. 
Now, now, you ſtars, that move in your bright ſpheres, 


[The king dies, 
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Where be your pow'rs? ſhew now your mended faiths, 
And inſtantly return with me again, 
To puſh deſtruction and perpetual ſhame 
Out of the weak door o our fainting land: 
Strait let us ſeek, or {trait we ſhall be fought ; 
The Dauphin rages at our very heels. 
SAL. It ſeems you know not then ſo much as we: 
The cardinal Pandulph is within at reſt, 
Who half an hour ſince came from the Dauphin; 
And brings from him ſuch offers of our peace, 
As we with honour and reſpect may take, 
With purpoſe preſently to leave this war. 
Favi. He will the rather do it, waen he ſees 
Ourſelves well finewed to our deſence. 
SAL. Nay, it is in a manner done already; 
For many carriages he hath diſpatch'd 
To the ſea- ſide, and put his caule and quarrel 
To the diſpoſing of the cardinal ; 
Wich whom yourſelf, myſelt, and other lords, 
If you think meet, this aternoon will poſt 
To conſummate this buſineſs happily. 
FauL. Let it be ſo; and you, my noble prince, 
Wich other princes that may be belt ſpar'd, 
Shall wait upon your father's funeral. 
Hex RV. At Worceſter mult his body be interr'd. 
For ſo he will'd it. 
Favu, Thither ſhall it then. 
And happily may your ſweet ſelf put on 
The lineal ſtate and glory of the land! 
To whom, with all ſubmiſſion on my knee, 
do bequeath my faithful ſervices, | 
And true ſubjection everlaſtingly. 
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Sar. And the like tender of our love we make, 
'To reſt without a ſpot for evermore. 

Hz NAX. I have a kind foul, that would give you thanks, 
And knows not how to do it, but with tears. 

FavLl. Oh, let us pay the time but need woe, 
Since it hath been before-hand with our griefs; © 
This England neyer did, nor never ſhall, 
Lye at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it firſt did help to wound itſelf. 
Now theſe her princes are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we ſhall ſhock them —Nought ſhall make us rue, 


If England to itſelf do reſt but true. [Exeunt omnes 
AFP? "<>. 2 % 
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be reader to find the Line referred to, _— reckon the Lines 
of the Text only, beginning at the Top of the Page, and omit- 
ting all Lines relating to the Entry of Cbaracters. &c, 


The Notes not in Dr. JonnsoNn's Edition are marked with 
an After [*] thus. : 


« IMBREE de Cardonne devient amoureux a Meſſine 
de Fenicie Leonati, & des divers & eſtranges accidens 

quĩ advindrent avant qu'il I eſpouſaſt. is the title of another 
novel in the Hiftoires tragiques”” of BELLETORESH: Tom. 
2. Hiſt. 18: it is taken from one of BAN DETTo's, which 
you may ſee in his firſt tome, at p. 1 50, of the London edi- 
tion in quarto, a copy from that of Lucca in 1554. This 
French novel comes the neareſt to the Fable of Much ado 
abeut nothing,” of any thing that has yet been diſcover'd, and 
is (perhaps) the foundation of it. There is a ſtory ſome- 
thing like it in the fifth book of Orland furicſo : (v. Sir 
John Harrington's tranſlation of it, Edit. 1591, folio, and 
another in Spencer's Fairy Queen. CAPELL,* 
Much ado about Nothing. | Innogen, (the Mother of 
Hero) in the oldeſt quarto that I have ſeen of this Play, 
printed in 1600, is mentioned to eatex in two ſeveral Scenes. 
The ſucceeding Editions have all continued her name in the 
Dramatis Perſonæ. But I have ventur'd to expunge it; 
there being no mention of her through the Play, no one 
Speech addreſs'd to her, nor one ſyllable ſpoken by her. 
Neither is there any one paſſage, from which we have any 
reaſon to determine that Hero's mother was living, It ſeems 
as if the Poet had in his firſt plan deſign'd ſuch a Charac- 

Vo. III. PART I. A 
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ter; which, on a ſurvey of it, he found would be fuperflg. 
ous ; and therefore he left it out. THEOB, 
P. 4. I. 14. —-Jey could not ſpew itſelf modeſt enovgh, cvitb- 
out a badge of bitterneſs. | This is judiciouſly expreſs'd, Of 
all the tranſports of joy, that which is attended with tears is 
leaſt affenſive; becauſe carrying with it this mark of pain, 
it allays the envy that uſually attends another's happineſs, 
This he finely calls a modeſt joy, ſuch a one as did not inſult 
the obſerver by an indicatioh of happineſs unmixed with 
pain. Wars. 
Thid.) Our honeſt hearted old Poet, who had nothing of 
the atrabilaire in his make, (nay, I queſtion whether he had 
ever heard the word ;) never dreamed of ſuch tuff as, that 
jt was fine to think ones ſelf inſulted by the indication of hap- 
pineſs in another. How different are the reflections he puts 
in the mouth of good Leonato on this occaſion.— © a kind 
© overflow of kindneſs ! There are no faces truer than thoſe, 
© that are ſo waſhed. How much better is it to weep at joy, 


© than to joy at weeping !* REIS.“ 
L. 18. no faces truer.) That is, none honeſter, none 
more ſincere. | Jonxs. 


L. 21. — is Signior Montanto return d.] Montanto, in 
Spaniſh, is a huge two-handed fwerd, given, with much 
humour, to one, the ſpeaker would repreſent as a boaſter or 
bravado. HAN MER. 

L. 23. - there was none ſuch in the army of any ſort.] Not 
. there was none dach of any het 225 ee 
dut that there was none ſuch of any quality above the common. 

WaRB. 

L. 28. — challeng'd Cupid at the flight.) The diſuſe of 
the bow makes this paſſage obſcure. Benedick is repre- 
ſented as challenging Cupid at archery. To challenge at the 
fight is, I believe, to wager who ſhall ſhoot the arrow fur- 
theſt without any particular mark. To challenge at the bird- 
bolt, ſeems to mean the ſame as to challenge at children's 
archery, with ſmall arrows ſuch as are diſcharged at birds. 
In Twelfth Night Lady Olivia oppoſes a bird-bolt to a can- 
non- bullet, the lighteſt to the heavieſt of miſſive weapons. 

OHNS, 


L. 29. — challenged him at the bird-bolt.] To challenge 
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at the bird bolt, does not ſeem to mean the ſame as to chal- 
lenge at children's archery with ſmall arrows, ſuch as are 
diſcharged at birds, but means, as Benedict had dared Cupid 
to the uſe of his own arrows, which we ſuppoſe to be the 
moſt pointed and miſchievous of any in the world, the fool, 
to laugh at him, accepts the challenge for Cupid, but pro- 
poſes the uſe of bird bolts in their room, which are ſhort 
thick arrows of about a foot long, and have no points, but 
ſpread near the end, ſo as to leave a flat ſurface of about the 
ſize of a ſhilling, and are to this day in uſe to kill rooks with, 
and are ſhot from a croſs bow. 

Tho' lady Olivia, in Twelfth Night, oppoſes a bird bolt 
to a cannon, ſhe does not ſurely mean to compare the light- 
eſt with the heavieſt of weapons, becauſe a bird bolt is not 
light enough to allow of the compariſon. There are ſigns 
in London where the ſhape of the bolt is preſerved. 

STEEVENS,* 

P. 5. 1. 20. — fur of his five wits.) In our author's time 
wit was the general term for intellectual powers. So Davies 
vn the Soul, 

Wit, ſeeking truth from cauſe to cauſe aſcends, 
And never reſts till it the firſt attain ; 

Fill, ſeeking good, finds many middle ends, 
But never ftays till it the laſt do gain. 

And in another part, 

But if a phrenzy do poſſeſs the brain, 

It ſo diſturbs and blots the form of things, 
As fantaſy proves altogether vain, 

And to the <vit no true relation brings. 
Then doth the evit, admitting all for true, 

Build fond concluſions on thoſe idle grounds z— 

The wits ſeem to have reckoned five, by analogy to the 
five ſenſes, or the five inlets of ideas. Jouns. 

L. 21. Wit enough to keep himſelf warm.] But how would 
that make a difference between him and his horſe? We 
ſhould read, Wit enough to keep himſelf from harm, This 
ſuits the ſatirical turn of her ſpeech, in the character ſhe 
would give of Benedick ; and this would make the difference 
ſpoken of. For tis the nature of horſes, when wounded, to 
run upon the point af the weapon, Wars. 
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L. 23. Wealth, Read Wearth, an old Engliſh word to ſignify 
the <vear or <vearing of any thing. HAN MER.“ 
L. 28. be wvears bis faith.] Not religious Profeſſion, 
but Profeſſion of Friendſhip; for the ſpeaker gives it as the 
reaſon of her aſking, ** who was now his Companion? that 
« he had every month a new ſworn brother. Wars, 
I. 30. — the gentleman is not in your books.) This is a 
phraſe uſed, I believe, by more than underſtand it. To 
be in one's books is to be in one's codicils or <vill, to be among 
friends ſet down for legacies,” OHNS, 
P. 6. 1. 1. Young ſquarer—] A Huarer 1 take to be a cho- 
lerick, quarrelſome fellow, for in this ſenſe Shakeſpeare 
uſes the word to ſquare. So in Midſummer Night's-Dream 


it is ſaid of Oberon and Titania, © that they never meet but 
So the ſenſe may be, “ Is there no bot-blooded 


to ſquare.” 

youth that will keep him company through all his mad 

pranks,” | OHNS, * 
L. 21. You embrace your charge—] That is, your burthen, 


your encumbrance, OHNS, 
P. 9. I. 1. To tell us Cupid is a rare hare-finder, &c.] I 


know not whether I conceive the jeſt here intended. Clau- 
dio hints his love of Hero, Benedick aſks whether he 1s 
ſerious, or whether he only means to jeſt, and tell them that 
Cupid is a good hare-finder, and Vulcan a rare carpenter, A 
man praifing 2 pretty lady in jeſt, may ſhew the quick fight 
of Cupid, but what has it to do with the carpentry of Vulcan? 
Perhaps the thought lies no deeper than this, « Do you 
mean to tell us as new, what we all know already.” JonNs. 
L. 13. — <vear his cap with ſuſpicion * | That is, ſubject 
his head to the diſquiet of jealouſy. OHNS, 


L. 16. — figh away Sundays:] A proverbial expreſſion 


to ſignify that a man has no reſt at all; when Sunday, a day 
formerly of cafe and diverſion, was patled ſo — 2 
WARE. 

L. 28. Claud. F this were ſo, ſo were it uttered.) This 
and the three next ſpeeches I do not well underſtand, there 
ſeems ſomething omitted relating to Hero's conſent, or to 
Claudio's marriage, elſe I know not what Claudio can with 
not to be atherwiſe, The Copics all read alike, Perhaps it 


May be better thus, 
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Claud. If this were ſo, ſo were it. 

Bene. Uttered like the old tale, &c. 
Claudio gives a ſullen anſwer, if it is ſo, ſo it is. Still there 
ſeems ſomething omitted which Claudio and Pedro concur in 


wiſhing. OHNS, 
P. 10. I. 17, — but in the ferce of his will.] Alluding to 

the definition of a Heretick in the Schools, WARE. 
L. 21. but that I Twill have a recheate winded in my 


forehead, ] That is, I will wear a horn on my forehead which 
the huntſman may blow. A recheate is the found by which dogs 
are called back. Shakeſpeare had no mercy upon the poor 
cuckold, his horn is an inexhauſtible ſubje& of merriment. 


OHNS, 
P. I1. I. 2. —— table argument. ] An eminent ſubje& 
for ſatire, OHNS. 


L. 4. — and be that bits me, let bim be clapp'd on the 
Shoulder, and calld Adam.] But why ſhould he therefore 
be called Alam! Perhaps by a Quotation or two we may be 
able to trace the Poet's alluſion here. In Laxv-Tricks, or, 
Who would have thcugtt it, (a Comedy written by John Day, 
and printed in 1608) I find this ſpee h. „ Adam Bell, a 
ſubſtantial Qutlaw, and a paſſing good Archer, yet no To- 
baconiſt.— By this it appears, that Adam Bell at that 
time of day was of reputation for his {kill at the Bow. I 
find him again mentioned in a burleſque Poem of Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant's, called, « The long Vacation in London. 

THEoOB. 

Ibid.) Adam Bell was a companion of Robin Hood, as 
may be ſeen in Robin Hood's Garland; in which, if I ds 
not miltake, are theſe lines, | 

For he brought Adam Bell, Chim of the Clough, 

And William of Cl:udeſlea, 

To ſhoot with this foreſter for forty marks, - 

And the foreſter beat them all three, 2 

L. 16, — if Cupid hath rot ſpent all his quiver in Venice. ] 
All modern writers agree in repreſenting Fenice in the ſame 
light that the antients did Cyprus. And 'tis the character 
of the people that is here alluded to, Wars. 

L. 30. — ere you flout old ends, &c.] © Before you endea- 
vour to diſtinguiſh your ſelf any more by antiquated allufi- 
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ons, examine whether you can fairly claim them for your 
own.” 'This I think is the meaning: or it may be under- 
ſtood in another ſenſe, examine, if your ſarcaſms do not touch 
yourſe, . . Jonns, 
P. 12. I. 29. The faireſt grant is the neceſſity ;] i. e. no one 
can have à better reaſon for granting a requeſt than the ne- 
ceflity of its being granted. Wars. 

P. 14. I. 13. — I cannot hide col at I am:] This is one 
of our author's natural touches. An envious and unſocial 
mind, too proud to give pleaſure, and too ſullen to receive 
it, always endeavours to hide its malignity from the world 
and from itſelf, under the plainneſs of ſimple honeſty, or the 
dignity of haughty independence, 

L. 17. —claw no man in his bumour.] To claro is to flatter, 
ſo the pope's cla backs, in biſhop Jewel, are the pope's flat- 
terers. The ſenſe is the ſame in the proverb, Mulus mulum 

1 f OHNS, 

L. 24. I bad rather be a canker in a hedge, than a roſs in bis 
grace;] A canker is the canker roſe, dog-roſe, cynosbatus, or 
bip. The ſenſe is, I would rather live in obſcurity the wild 
hte of nature, than owe dignity or eſtimation to my brother. 
He ſtill continues his wiſh of gloomy independence. But 


what is the meaning of the expreſſion, à roſe in lis grace; it 


he was a roſe of himſelf, his brother's grace or favonr could 
not degrade him. I once read thus, I bad rather be a canker 
in bis bedge, than a reſe in bis garden; that is, I had rather be 
what nature makes me, however mean, than owe any exal- 
tation or improvement to my brother's kindneſs or cultiva- 
tion. But a leſs change will be ſufficient: I think it ſhould 
be read, I had rather be a canker in a hedge than a roſe by his 
grace. bh HNS, 

P. 16. I. 12. heart-burn d an hour after.) The pain 
commonly called the Lear:-burn, proceeds from an acid hu- 
mour in the ſtomach, and is therefore properly enough 1m- 
puted to tart looks. Jon xs. 

P. 17. I. 19. Vell then, &c. ] The following impious 
nonſenſe I have thrawn out, as foiſted in by the players, 
and without rhyme or reaſon. 

Leon. Well then, go you into hell,—— 

Beat. No, but to the gate; and there will the devil meet 
me like an old cuckold, with his horas on his head, and 
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fay, © get you to heaven, Beatrice, get you to heav'n, here's 
no place for you maids,” So deliver I up my apes, and 
away to St. Peter, for the heav'ns; he ſhews me where the 
batchelors fir, and there live we as merry as the day is long. 
Wars, 
Thid.)] Yet I am afraid they are too much in the manner 
of our author, who is ſometimes trying to purchaſe merri- 
ment at too dear a rate. (Capell retains them.) fonxs. 
P. 18.1. 6. important.) Here and in many other places 
fignifies importunate. Jouns. 
P. 19. I. 1. Je, Mr. Theobald, Vulg. Love. 
L. 4. Speak lav, if you ſpeak love.] This ſpeech which is 
given to Pedro, ſhould be given to Margaret, REIS. 
L. 5. Balth. Well; I would, you did lite me.] This and 
the two following little ſpeeches, which F have placed to 
Balthazar, are in all the printed copies given to Benedick. 
But, tis clear, the dialogue ought to be betwixt Balthazar 
and Margaret: Benedick, a little lower, converſes with 
Beatrice: and ſo every man talks with his woman once 
round, THEOB, 
P. 20. I. 1. —bundred merry tales. ] Our poet means Les 
Cent Nouvelles nouvelles, publiſhed in 1455, by Lewis XI. 
of France, then Dauphin, during his retreat from his fa- 
ther's court to that of the duke of Burgundy, Revisar.* 
L. 9. is gift is in deviſing impoſſible anders.] We ſhould 
read impaſſible, i. e. ſlanders ſo ill invented that they will 
paſs upon no body. Wars. 
Ibid.) Impoſjible is better. Jon xs. 
L. 11. — his villany.] By which, ſhe means his malice 
and impiety. By his impious jeſts, ſhe infinuates he pleaſed 
libertines ; and by his deviſing ſlanders of them, he angered 
them. | Wars. 
P. 21. I. 17. — melted into blood.) 1. e. Theſe in- 
temperate deſires make men treacherous; but the expreſſion 


alludes to the old opinion of ſuperſiition concerning witches; 


that they turned wholſome liquors into blood by their 
charms. Wazrs.* 


L. 25. —Uſurer's ckainf) 1 know not whether the chain 
was, in our author's time, the common ornament of wealthy 
eitizens, or whether he ſatiricaily uſes zſurer and alderman as 
{ynonymous terms, Jou Ns. 
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P. 22.1. 12. It is the baſe, tho' bitter, diſpoſition of Beatrice, 
robo puts the world into her perſon. ] That is, © It is the diſ- 
poſition of Beatrice, who takes upon her to perſonate the 
world, and therefore repreſents the world as ſaying what ſhe 
only ſays herſelf.” 

Baſe tho" bitter. I do not underſtand how baſe and bitter 
are inconſiſtent, or why what is bitter ſhould not be Laſe. 
I believe we may ſafely read, it is the baſe, the bitter di ſpoſi- 
tion. OHNS, 

P. 23 I. 17. Such impoſſible conveyance] We ſhould read 
impaſſable. A term taken from fencing, when the ſtrokes 
are ſo ſwiſt and repeated as not to be parried or paſſed off. 

2 | Tuxox. 

Bid. ] I know not what to propoſe. Impoſſible ſeems to 
have no meaning here, and for impaſſable I have not found 
any authority, Spenſer uſes the word importable in a ſenſe 
very congruous to this paſſage, for inſupportable, or not to be 
ſuftained. 

Both him charge on either ſide 
With hideous ſtrokes and importable pow'r, 
Which forced him his ground to traverſe wide. 

It may be eafily imagined, that the tranſcribers would 
change a word ſo unuſual, into that word moſt like it which 
they could readily find. It muſt be however confeſſed, that 
; able appears harſh to our ears, and I wiſh a happier 

_ enitic may find a better word, 

Sir T. Hanmer reads impetucus, which will ſerve the pur- 
poſe well enough, but is not likely to have been chanyed to 
? ble. Jonxs. 

L. 21. She <vill inſett the Nortb- far.] i. e. There is no- 
thing of ſo pure and keen a brightneſs, that her calumnious 
tongue would not ſully. WAB.“ 

Bid.] The text is, infect᷑ to the nortb-ſtar: it is therefore 
the diffuſedneſs or extent cf her infection which is here 
deſcribed. | _ Canoxs,* 

L. 26. the infernal Ate in apparel.) This 1s a pleaſant 
alluſion to the _ of — _ _ painters, — re- 
preſent the furies in rags. WaRB, 
2 15% 25. Thus goes every one to the world but I, and 1 
am ſunburnt.] What is it, to go to the world ? perhaps, to enter 
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by marriage into a ſettled ſtate: but why is the unmarried 
lady ſunburnt 7 I believe we ſhould read, thus goes every ons to 
the wood but I, and I am ſunburnt. Thus does every one but I 
find a ſhelter, and I am left expoſed to wind and ſun. The 
neareſt <vay to the wood, is a phraſe for the readieſt means to 
any end. It is ſaid of a woman, who accepts a worſe match 
than thoſe which ſhe had refuſed, that ſhe has paſſed through 
the ed, and at laſt taken a crooked ſtick, But conjec- 
tural criticiſm has always ſomething to abate its confidence. 
Shakeſpeare, in All's well that ends well, uſes the phraſe, 
to go to the cvorld, for marriage. So that my emendation de- 
pends only on the oppoſition of <vcod to ſun-burnt. Jonxs. 
P. 26. I. 11. foe bath often dream d of unhappineſs.) So all 
the editions; but Mr. Theobald's alters it to, an happineſs, 
having no conception that unhappineſs meant any thing but 
misfortune, and that he thinks ſhe ſhould not laugh at. He 
had never heard that it ſignified a wild, wanton, unlucky 
trick. Thus Beaumont and Fletcher in their comedy of the 
Maid of the Mill. 
— My dreams are like my thoughts honeſt and innocent: 
Yours are unhappy. Wars. 
L, 28. To bring Benedick and Beatrice into a mountain of af- 
fection the one 4vith the other.) A mountain of affection with one 
another is a ſtrange expreſſion, yet I know not well how to 
change it, Perhaps it was originally written, © to bring 
Benedick and Beatrice into a moztirg of affection;“ to bring 
them not to any more mootings of ontention, but to a moct= 
ing or converſation of love, This reading is confirmed by 
the propoſition with; a mountain with each other, or afßect ion 
with each other, cannot be uſed, but a Moti: g 2vith each other 
is proper and regular. Jonxs. 
P. 28. I. 19. Bora. Go then, find me a meet hour to draw on 
Pedro and the Count Claudio, alone; tell them that you Rote Hero 
loves me ;—Offer them inflances, <vhich ſhall bear no leſs Iikelibood 
than to ſee me at her chamber-<vindezv ; hear me coll Margaret, 
Hero; hear Margaret term me Clavdio; and bring them to ſee 
this the very night before the intended aueduing.] Thus the whole 
ſtream of the editions from the firſt ghar'o downwards. I 
am obliged here to give a ſhort account of the et depending, 
that the emendation I have made appear the more unqueſti- 
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onable. The buſineſs ſtands thus: Claudio, a favourite of 
the Arragon Prince, is, by his interceſſions with her father, 
to be married to the fair Hero; Don John, natural brother 
of the prince, and a hater of Claudio, 1s in his ſpleen zealous 
to diſappoint the match. Borachio, a raſcally dependent on 
Don John, offers his afliſtance, and engages to break off the 
marriage by this ſtratagem, © Tell the Prince and Claudio 
(favs he) that Hero is in love with me; they won't believe 
it; offer them proots, as that they ſhall ſee me converſe 


with her in her chamber-window. I am in the good graces of 
her waiting-woman Margaret; and I'll prevail with Marga- 


ret at a dead hour of the night to perſonate her miſtreſs Hero; 
do you then bring the Prince and Claudio to overhear our 
diſcourſe ; and they ſhall have the torment to hear me addreſs 
Margaret by the name of Hero, and her ſay ſweet things to 
me by the name of Claudio.” —— This is the ſubſtance of 
Borachio's device to make Hero ſuſpected of diſloyalty, and 
to break off her match with Claudio. But in the name of 
common ſenſe, could it di:pleaſe Claudio to hear his Miftreſs 
making uſe of Li name tenderly? If he ſaw another man 
with her, and heard her call him Claudio, he might reaſon- 
ably think her betrayed, but not have the ſame reaſon to ac- 
— her of diſloyalty. Beſides, how could her naming 
Claudio make the Prince and Claudio believe that ſhe loved 
Borachio, as he deſires Don John to inf naate to them that 
ſhe did? The circumſtances weigh'd, there is no doubt but 
the paſlage ought to be reformed, as I have ſettled in the 
text. Hear me call Margaret, Hero; hear Margaret 
term me Borachis. THEOB. 
P. 30. I. 11. and her bair ſhall be of what colour it pleaſe 
God.] i. e. She ſhall not diſcolour it; hinting at the faſhion 
of diſcolouring their hair, by art, when it was not of the 
colorr 1a eſteem. Wars. 
L. 18. Vell ft the kd fox—] This is a new ſpecies of 
animals of the elitor's creation. We ſhould read the hid fox, 
i, e. the fox who had bid himſelf, Wars. & CAT EII.“ 
Ibid. ] Pedro. See you wwher? Benedick hath kid himſelf ? 
Claudio. Very <vell wy Lord, the muſick ended, woe ll fit the 
&id-fox with a pennicoc r b.] i. e. we will be even with the 
fox, now diſcovered. So the word kid, or kidde, ſignifies ia 
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Chancer, * The ſothfaſtneſs that now is hid, 
cc Without coverture ſhall be kid. 
« When I undoen have this dreming. 
Romaunt of the Roſe, 2171, &c. 
„ Perceiv'd or ſhew'd. 
« He kidde anon his bone was not broken.” 
Troilus and Creſeide, lib, i. 208. 
«© With that anon fterte out daungere, 
« Out of the place where he was hidde, 
« His malice in his cheere was kidde.“ 
Romaunt * Reſe, 2130. GraY. 
P. 32. I. 16. but that — loves bim with an inraged affection, 
it is paſt the infinite of tbaugbt.] It is impoſſible to make ſenſe 
and grammar of this ſpeech, And the reaſon is, that the 
two beginnings of different ſentences are jumbled together 
and made one. For—but that ſhe loves him with an inraged 
aff. Fion—1s only part of a ſentence which ſhould conclude 
thus,—is moſt certain. But a new idea ſtriking the ſpeaker, 
he leaves this ſentence unfiniſhed, and turns to another, — 
It is 740 the infinite of thought—which is likewiſe unfiniſhed ; 
for it ſhould conclude thus—#o ſay boco great that affeFim. is. 
Theſe broken disjointed ſentences are ** in converſation. 
However there is one word wrong, which yet perplexes the 
ſenſe, and that is infinite. Human thought cannot ſurely be 
called infinite with any kind of figurative propriety, I ſup- 
poſe the true reading was definite, This makes the paſſage 
intelligible. Jr is poſt the definite of thought i. e. it cannot 
be defined or conceived how great the oFeftion is. Shake- 
ſpeare uſes the word again in the ſame ſenſe in Cymbeline. 
For idiots, in this caſe of favour, would 
Be wiſely definite, —— 
i. e. could tell how to pronounce or determine in the caſe. 
Wars. 
Lid. ] Here are difficulties raiſed only to ſhew how eaſily they 
can be removed. The plain fenſe is, I know not what to think 
otherwiſe, but that ſbe loves him with an enraged affe&ion : It 
(this affection) is paſt the infinite of thought, Here are no 
abrupt ſtops, or imperte& ſentences. Ixßnite may well enough 
ſtand ; it is uſed by more careful writers for indefinite: And 


the ſpeaker only means, that thought, though in itſelf un- 
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boumded, cannot reach or eſtimate the degree of her paſſion, 


, OHNS, 
P. 33-1. 18. O, Se tore the letter into a thouſand halt-pence.] 
i. e. into a thouſand pieces of the ſame bigneſs. This is 
farther explained by a paſſage in As you like it.“ There 
were none principal; they were all like one another as baff. 
e are, ESR 
In both places the poet alludes to the old filver penny 
which had a creaſe running croſs-wiſe over it, ſo that it might 
be broke into two or four equal pieces, half-pence, or far- 
things. Turo. 
id.] How the quotation explains the paſſage, to which 
at is applied, I cannot diſcover, Jonxs. 
P. 34. I. 22. Contemptible ſpirit.) That is, a temper in- 
clined to ſcorn and contempt. It has been before remarked, 
that our author uſes his verbal adjectives with great licence, 
There is therefore no need of changing the word with Sir 
T. Hanmer to contempruous. Jonxs. 
P. 38. I. 16. Haggardt.] Wild hawks. Por .“ 
P. 39. I. 2. A bug. Deſpiſing; contemning. Jon xs. 
L. 12. -if fair- fac d, 
She'd fevear, the gentleman ſhould be ber ſifter ; 
If black, <oby nature draxving of an antick, 
Made a foul blot 5 if tall, a lance ill-beaded, &c.] 
Some of the editors have pretended, that our author never 
imitated any paſſages of the antients. Methinks, this is fo 
very like a remarkable deſcription in Lucretius ; (lib. iv, 
ver. 1154, &c.) that I can't help ſuſpecting, Shakeſpeare 
had it in view; the only difference ſeems to be, that the 
Latin poet's characteriſtics turn upon Praiſe; our country- 
man's, upon Derogation. Turo.“ 
L. 14. If black, <vby, Nature, drawing M4 an antick, 
Made a foul Llot;] The antick was a buffoon character in 
the old Engliſh farces, with a blacked face, and a patch- 
work habit. What I would obſerve from hence is, that the 
name of antick or artique, given to this character, ſhews that 
the people had ſome traditional ideas of its being borrowed 
from the antient Minies, who are thus d:ſcribed by Apuleius, 
< mimi centunculo, fuligine faciem obducti.“ Wars. 
L. 16. F low, an Agat wery wilely cut ;] But why an 
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agat, if low? For what likeneſs between a little man and an 
agat? The ancients, indeed, uſed this tone to cut upon; 
but very exquiſitely, I make no queſtion but the poet wrote, 
an Aglet very vilely cut; 
An aglet was the tagg of thoſe points, formerly ſo much in 
faſhion, Theſe taggs were either of gold, filver, or braſs, 
according to the quality of the wearer; and were commonly 
in the ſhape of little images; or at leaſt had a head cut at 
the extremity, The French call them aiguilettes, Mezeray, 
ſpeaking of Henry IIId's ſorrow for the death of the princeſs 
of Conti, ſays, © portant meme ſur les aiguillettes de pe- 
tites tetes de Mort.“ And as a tall man is before compar'd 
to a Launce ill-headed ; ſo, by the ſame figure, a little man 
is very aptly liken'd to an Aglet ill- cut. WAI. 
P. 40. I. 15. Argument.] This word ſeems here to ſignify 
diſcourſe, or, the powers of reaſoning. Jouns, 
L. 23. She's lim d.] She is enſnared and entangled as a 
ſparrow with birdlime. Jon Ns. 
L. 27. What fire is in my ears *—] Alluding to a pro- 
yerbial ſaying of the common people, that their ears burn 
when others are talking of them. Wars. 
P. 41. I. 1. Taming my wild heart to the loving band.] This 
image is taken from falconry. She had been charged with 
being as wild as Hagpards of the rock; ſhe therefore ſays, that 
wild as her heart is will tame it to the band. Jou xs. 
P. 42. I. 5. There is no appearance of fancy, &c.] Here is 
a play upon the word farcy, which Shakeſpeare uſes for love 
as well as for humour, caprice, or affefation, Jonuns, 
P. 43. I. 8. She ſhall be buried with ber Face upwards. ] 
Thus the whole ſet of Editions : but what is there any ways 
particular in this? are not all men and women buried ſo ? 
Sure the poet means, in oppoſition to the general rule, and 
by way of diſtinction, with her heels upwards, or face down- 
wards; I have choſen the firſt reading, becauſe I find it the 
expreſſion in vogue 1n our author's time, Turo. 
Ibid.) This emendation, which appears to me very ſpe- 
cious, is rejected by Dr. Warburton. The meaning ſeems 
to be, that the who acted upon principles contrary to others, 
ſhould be buried with the ſame contrariety, Joss. 
lid.] Mr. Theobald quite miſtakes the ſcope of the poet, 
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who prepares the reader to expect ſomewhat uncommon or 
extraordinary; and the humour conſiſts in the di ſappoint- 
ment of that expectation, as at the end of Jago's Poetry 
in Othello, | 
She was a wight, (if ever ſuch wight were) 
To ſuckhk fools, and chronicle ſmall beer. Revis,* 
P. 45. 1. 26. no need of ſuch vanity:] Dogberry is only ab- 
ſurd, not abſolutely out of his ſenſes. We ſhould read there- 
fore, more need. Wars, 
P. 46. I. 17. Bills be not ſtolen.] A bill is ſtill carried by 
the watchmen at Lichfield. It was the old weapon of the 
Engliſh infantry, which, ſays Temple, “ gave the moſt 
ghaftly and deplorable wounds.” It may be called ſecuris 
Falcata. Jo HNS, 
P. 48. I. x9. any villainy ould be fo rich ?] The ſenſe ab- 
ſolutely requires us, to read willain. Wars. 
L. 22. Thou art unconfirmed ;} i. e. unpractiſed in the ways 
of the World. Wars. 
P. 49. I. 10. Sometimes, like the ſhaven Hercules, &c. ] By 
the ſbaven Hercules is meant Samſon, the uſual ſubject of 
old tapeſtry, In this ridicule on the faſhion, the poet has 
not unartfully given a ſtroke at the barbarons workmanſkip 
of the common Tapeſtry hangings, then ſo much in uſe, 
The fame kind of raillery Cervantes has employed on the 
like occafion, when he brings his knight and ſquire to an 
inn, where they found the ftory of Dido and /Eneas repre- 
ſented in bad tapeſtry. On Sancho's ſeeing the tears fall from 
the eyes of the forſaken queen as big as walnuts, he hopes 
that when their atchievements became the general ſubject 
for theſe ſort of works, that fortune will ſend them a better 
artiſt, What authorized the poet to give this name to 
Samſon was the folly of certain Chriſtian mythologiſts, who 
pretend that the Grecian Hercules was wr Samſon. 
The retenue of our author is to be commended : The ſober 
audience of that time would haye been offended with the 
mention of a venerable name on ſo light an occaſion. 
Shakeſpeare is indeed ſometimes licentions in theſe matters : 
but to do him juſtice, he generally ſeems to have a ſenſe of 
religfon, ani to be under its influence. What Pedro ſays of 
Benedick, in this comedy, may be well enough applied te 
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him. © The man doth fear God, however, it ſeems not to 
be in him by ſome large jeſts he will make.“ Wars. 
P. 50. I. 9. In former copies: | 
Conr. Maſters, Maſters, 
2 Watch. Toni be made bring deformed forth, I war- 
rant you, | 
Conr. Maſters, never ſpeak, <ve charge you, let us obey you 
to go with us.] The regulation which I have made 
in this laſt Speech, tho' againſt the authority of all the 
printed copies, I flatter myſelf, carries its proof with it. 
Conrade and Borachio are not defigned to talk abſurd non- 
ſenſe. It is evident therefore, that Conrade is attempting 
his own juſtification ; but is interrupted in it by the Imper- 


tinence of the Men in office. THEOB. 
P. 24. Rabate.] A Neckband; a Ruff, Rabat. French. 
| HANMER. 
P. 51. I. 27. Light o love.] A tune ſo called; which has 
been already mentioned by our author. Jonxs. 


P. 52. I. 2. No barns, ] A quibble batween barns, repoſi- 
tories of corn, and bairns, the old word for children. 
OHNS, 

L. 8. For the letter that begins them all, H.] This is a poor 
jeſt, ſomewhat obſcured, and not worth the trouble of elu- 
cidation. Margaret aſks Beatrice for what ſhe cries, hey 
ho; Beatrice anſwers, for an H, that is, for an ache or 


pain, Jouns, 
L. 9. Turn'd Turk.) i. e. taken captive by love, and 
turn'd a renegado to his religion, Wars. 
Itid.] This interpretation is ſomewhat far-fetched, yet, 
perhaps, it is right. OHNS, 
L. 30. Some moral.) That is, ſome ſecret meaning, like 
the moral of a fable. | Jonxs. 


P. 53. Il. 7. He eats bis meat <vithout grudging.} I do not 
fee how this is a proof of Benedick's change of mind. It 
would afford more proof of amorouſneſs to ſay, be eats not 
bis meat wvithout grudging; but it is impoſſible to fix the mean- 
ing of proverbial expreſſions: perhaps, to eat meat <vithout 
grudging, was the ſame as to do as others do, and the meen- 
ing is, “ he is content to live by eating like other mortals, 
and will be content, notwithſtanding his boaſts, like other 
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mortals, to have a wife. TJonns,. 
P. 54. I. 4. 1 am as honeſt as any man living, that is an old 
man, and no honefler than J.] There is much humour, and 
extreme good ſenſe under the covering of this blundering ex- 
preſſion. It is a ſly infinuation that length of years, and 
the being much backnied in the ways of men, as Shakeſpeare 
expreſſes it, take off the gloſs of virtue, and bring much de- 
filement on the manners, For as a great wit ſays, “ Youth 
is the ſeaſon of virtue: corrupiions grow with years, and I 
believe the oldeſt rogue in England is the greateſt. Wars, 
Thid.] Much of this is true, but I believe Shakeſpeare did 
not intend to beſtow all this reflection on the ſpeaker, 
OHNS, 
L. 26. Fe men ride, &c.] This is not out of =—_ or 
without meaning. Dogberry, in his vanity of ſuperior parts, 
apologizing for his neighbour, obſerves, that, of rxvo men on 
4 borſe, ane muff ride bet ind. The firft place of rank, or un- 
derſtanding, can belong but to one, and that happy org ought 


not to deſpiſe his inferior. Jouxs. 
P, 56. 1. 16. Scme be of laugbing.] This is a quotation 
from the accidence, Jon xs. 


P. 57. I. 3. — /zxurious bed; ] That is, laſcivicus. Luxury 
is the confeſſor's term for unlawful pleaſures of the ſex, 
OHNS, 
L. 8. Dear my lord, if you in yaur own Proof, ] I am ſur- 
prized, the poetical editors did not obſerve the lameneſs of 
this verſe, It evide tly wants a {ſyllable in the laſt foot, 
which I have reſtor d by a Word, which, I preſume, the 
firſt editors might heſitate at; tho” it is a very proper one, 
and a word elſewhere uſed by our author. Beſides, in the 
paſſage under examination, this word comes in almoſt neceſ- 
farily, as Claudio had ſaid in the line immediately preceding; 
Not knit my Soul to an approved Wanton, | ThEoOB, 
L. 15. — <v6r4 to large.] So he uſes large jes in this 
play, for licentiaus, nat reſtrained within due bounds. ta $, 
L. 19. — I vill write againſt it.] What? a libel? non- 
ſenſe. We ſhould read, I vill rate againſt it, i. e. rail or 
revile, WaRB. 
Ibid.) As to ſubſcribe to any thing is to alloo it, ſo to 
write againſt is to diſaileæo or deny. Joy x6, 
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P. 21, — chaſte as the bud.) Before the air has taſted its 


ſweetneſs. Jon *s. 
P. 58. l. 7. — kindly power.) That is, natural power. 
Kind is nature. Jon xs. 


L. 26. — liberal villain.] Liberal here, as in many places 
of theſe plays, means frank beyond honeſty or decency ; Free 
of tongue, Dr. Warburton unneceſſarily reads i//iberal. Jonx. 

P. 59. I. 28. The ſtory that is printed in ber blocd?] That is, 
the 65 which ber bluſhes diſcover to be true. Jouxs. 

& P. &o. I. 4. Griev'd J, ] had but one? 

Cbid I for That at frugal nature's frame? 

Tue one too much by three ——£——] The mean- 
ing of the ſecond line according to the preſent reading, is this, 
Chid I at frugal nature that ſhe ſent me a girl and not a boy ? 
But this is not what he chid nature for; if he himſelf may 
be believed, it was becauſe ſhe had given him but one: and 
in that he owns he did fooliſhly, for he now finds he had 
one too much, He called her frugal, therefore, in giving him 
but one child. (For to call her fo becauſe ſhe choſe to ſend 
a girl, rather than a boy, would be ridiculous) So that we 
muſt certainly read, 

Chid I for this at frugal nature's fraine, i. e 2 cc or 
keeping back her further favours, ſtopping her band, as we 
ſay, when ſhe had given him one.“ But the Oxford editor 
has, in his uſual way, improved this amendment, by ſub- 
ſtituting hand for fraine. WaRB. 

Did.] Though frame be not the word which appears to a 
reader of the preſent time moſt proper to exhibit the poet's 
ſentiment, yet it may as well de uſed to ſhew that he had 
one child and no more, as that he had a pir/, not a boy, and 
as it may eaſily fignify the fyftem cf things, or univerſal 
ſcheme, the whole order of beings is comprehended, there 
ariſes no difficulty from it which requires to be removed by 
ſo violent an effort as the introduction of a new word offen- 
ſively mutilated. OHNS, 

L. 13. But mine, and mine I lov'd, and mine I prais'd, 

And mine that I was proud on, ] The ſenſe re- 


quires that we ſhould read as in theſe three places. The 
reaſoning of the ſpeaker ſtands thus.“ Had this been 
Vol. III. PART I. B 
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my adopted child, this ſhame would not have been rebound. 

ed on me. But this child was mine, as mine I loved her, 

praiſed her, was proud of her : conſequently, as I claimed 

the glory I muſt needs be ſubjected to the ſhame, &c. Wars, 
Ibid.) Even of this ſmall alteration there is no need. The 

ſpeaker utters his emotion abruptly. But mine, and mine 


that  /oved, &c. by an ellipſis frequent, perhaps too frequent 


both in verſe and proſe. Jon xs. 
P. 61. 1. 23. Friar. Lady, wobat man is he you are accus'd 
F?] The friar had juſt before boaſted his great ſkill in 
ſhing out the truth, And indeed, he appears, by this queſ- 
tion, to be no fool. He was by, all the while at the accu- 


ſation, and heard no names mentioned. Why then ſhould 


he aſk her what man ſhe was accuſed of? But in this lay the 
ſabtilty of his examination. For had Hero been guilty, it 
was very probable that, in that hurry and confuſion of ſpirits, 
into which the terrible inſult of her lover had thrown her, 
ſhe would never have obſcrved that the man's name was not 
mentioned; and fo, on this queſtion, have betrayed herſelf 
by naming the perſon ſhe was conſcious of an affair with, 
The friar obſerved this, and ſo concluded, that were ſhe 
guilty ſhe would probably fall into the trap he laid for her, 
I only take notice of this to ſhew how admirably well 
Shakeſpeare knew how to ſuſtain his characters. Wars. 
P. 62. |. 1. bent of honour. ] Bent is uſed by our au- 
thor for the utmoſt degree of any paſſion. or mental quality. 
In this play before, Benedick ſays of Beatrice, ber affectia 
bas its full bent, The expreſſion is derived from archery ; 
the bow has its bent when it is drawn as far as it can be. 
Jouns. 


L. 18. In former copies, 

Your Daughter here the Princeſs (left for dead ;) But the 
remotion of a fingle letter, and of the parentheſis, will bring 
her to her own rank, and the place to its true meaning, 

Your daughter here the Princes left for dead ; 
i, e. Don Pedro, prince of Arragon; and his baſtard bro- 
ther who is likewiſe called a Prince, Turo. 

L. 21, —— oftentation, | Show ; appearance, Jonxs. 

P. 64. I. 3. The ſmalleſt txvine may lead me.] This is one of 


our author's obſeryations upon life, Men over- powered with 
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- diſtreſs eagerly liſten to the firſt offers of relief, cloſe with 
every ſcheme, and believe every promiſe. He that has no 
longer any confidence in himſelf, is glad to repoſe his truſt 
in any other that will undertake to guide him, Jonuns. 

SCENE III.] The poet, in my opinion, has ſhewn 
a great deal of addreſs in this ſcene, Beatrice here engages 
her lover to revenge the injury done her couſin Hero: And 
without this very natural incident, conſidering the character 
of Beatrice, and that the ſtory of her paſſion for Benedick 
was all a fable, ſhe could never have been eaſily or naturally 
brought to confeſs ſhe loved him, notwithſtanding all the 
foregoing preparation. And yet, on this confeſſion, in this 
very place, depended the whole ſucceſs of the plot upon her 
and Benedick, For had ſhe not owned her love here, they 
muſt have ſoon found out the trick, and then the defign of 
bringing them together had been defeated ; and ſhe would 
never have owned a paſſion ſhe had been only tricxed into, 
had not her deſire of revenging her couſin's wrong made her 
drop her capricious humour at once. Wars, 

P. 67. I. 13. Both. Tea, Sir, <ve hope. 

To Cl. Write down that they hope they 2 God : and write 
Cod fit; for God defend, but God o before ſuch Vil- 
lains 3—] This ſhort paſſage, which is truly humourous and 
in character, I have added from the old quarto. Beſides, it 
ſupplies a defect: for, without it, the Town Clerk aſks a 
queſtion of the priſoners, and goes on without ſtaying for any 
anſwer to it. a Tu xo. 

L. 29. To. Cl. Yea, marry, that's the eaſieſt Way, let the 
Watch come forth.) This, eaßeſt, is a ſophiſtication of our 
modern editors. The quarto, in 1600, and the firſt and ſe- 
cond editions in folio all concur in reading, 

Yea, marry, that's the efteft way, &c. 

A letter happened to ſlip out at preſs in the firſt edition ; 
for no doubt, the author wrote, 

Yea, marry, that's the defteſt way, &c. 

i. e. the readieft, moſt commodious way. The word is pure 

Saxon. Deaplice, debite, congrue, duely, fitly. Turo. 

L. 68. I. 28. Sexton. Let them be in the hands of Coxcomb.] 
The generality of the editions place this line to the Sexton, 
But, why ſhould he be ſo pert upon his brother-officers. 

B 2 
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The old quarto gave me the firſt umbrage for placing it to 
Conrade, Turo.“ 
Did.] The Sexton throughout ſhews as good ſenſe in their 
Examination as any Judge upon the bench could do. The 
meanneſs of his name hindered Mr. Theobald from ſeeing 
the goodneſs of his ſenſe, But this Sexton was an eccleſiaſtic 
of one of the inferior orders called the Sacriſtan, and not 
a Brother Officer, as the editor calls him. I ſuppoſe the book 
from whence the poet took his ſubject was ſome old Englith 
novel tranſlated from the Italian, where the word Sagriſlane 
was rendered Sexten. As in Fairfax's Godfrey of Boulogne; 
When Phebus next unclos'd his wakeful eye, 
Up roſe the Sexton of that place prophane. 


The paſſage then in queſtion is to be read thus, 


Sexton, Let them be in hand. [Exit, 

Conr. Off, Coxcomb ! | 
Dogberry would have them pinion'd. The Sexten ſays, it 
was ſufficient if they were kept in ſafe cuſtody, and then 
goes out, When one of the watchmen comes up to bind 
them, Conrade ſays, Off, Coxcomb ! as he ſays afterwards to 
the Conſtable, Azvay ! you are an aſs, — Jonxs. 

Bid. ] There is nothing in the old quarto different in this 
ſcene from the common copies, except that the names of two 
actors, Kempe and Cacley, are placed at the beginning of the 
ſpeeches, inſtead of the proper words, 2 
P. 70. I. 7. F ſuch a one will ſmile, and ſtrode his beard, 

And hallow, wag, cry bem, when be ſhould groan.] 
Mr. Rowe is the firſt authority that I can find for this read- 
ing. But what is the intention, or how are we to expound 
it? «© If a man will Lalloo, and wwhoop, and filet, and evrig- 
« zle about, to ſhew a pleaſure when he ſhould groan,” &c, 
This does not give much decorum to the ſentiment, The 
old quarto, and the 1ſt and ad folio editions all read, 

And ſorrow, wagge, cry bem, &c. 
We don't, indeed, get much by this reading; tho' I flatter 
myſelf, by a ſlight alteration it has led me to the true one, 
And ſorrow wage; cry, hem! when he ſhould groan ; 

3. e. If ſuch a one will combat with, Brive againſt Sorrow, &c. 
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Nor is this word infrequent with our author in theſe fignifi- 
cations, Tu xo. 

Ihid.] Sir Thomas Hanmer, and after him Dr. Warbur- 
ton, for wag read waive, which is, I ſuppoſe, the ſame as, 
put aſide, or ſhift off. None of theſe conjectures ſatisfy me, 
nor perhaps any other reader, I cannot but think the true 
reading nearer than it is imagined, I point thus, 

If ſuch an one will ſmile, and ſtroke his beard, 

And, ſorrow wag! cry; hem, when he ſhould groan ; 
That is, If he will ſmile, and cry ſorrow be gone, ard hem in- 
ftead of graaning. The order in which and and cry are placed 
is harſh, and this harſhneſs made the ſenſe miſtaken. 
Range the words in the common order, and my reading will 
be free from all difficulty. 

If ſuch an one will ſmile, and ſtroke his beard, 

Cry, ſorrow, wag ! and hem when he ſhould groan. 

Jouns. 
* Jhid.) For wagge, read gagge. To cry hem! is to cry 
courage, and ſeems to be the original of the phraſe cry aim. 
Crs. & CoN .“ 
L. 24. than advertiſement.) That is, than admonition, 
than moral inſtruction. OHNS., 
L. 29, However they have <orit the ſtyle of Gods.] This 
alludes to the extravagant titles the Stoics gave their wie 
men. © Sapiens1lle cum Diis, ex parti, vivit. Senec. Ep. 
59. Jupiter quo antecedit virum bonum? diutius bonus eſt. 
Sapiens nihilo ſe minoris æſtimat.— Deus non vincit Sapien- 


tem felicitate. Ep. 73. Wars. 
L. 30. And made a pifþ at chance and ſufferance.] Alluces 
to their famous Apathy. Wars. 


P. 72. 1. 15. Canſt Theu ſo daffe me P—] This is a coun- 
try word, Mr. Pope tells us, ſignifying, daunt. It may be 
ſo; but that is not the expoſition here: To daffe, and dae 
are ſynonymous terms, that mean, to put off : which is the 


very ſenſe required here. THEoOB., 
L. 18. Ant. He ſhall kill two of us, &c.] This brother An- 


thony is the trueſt picture imaginable of human nature. He 


had aſſumed the Character of a ſage to comfort his brother, 
o'er-whelm'd with grief for his only daughter's atfront and 
diſhonour; and had ſeverely reproved him for not commands 
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ing his paſſion better on ſo trying an occaſion, Vet immes 
diately after this, no ſooner does he begin to ſuſpe that his 
age and valour are lighted, but he falls into the moſt intem- 
ate fit of rage himſelf: and all his brother can do or ſay 
is not of power to pacify him. As to the expreſſion, too, 
of his paſſion, nothing can be more highly painted. Wars. 
P. 73. 1. 5. Speat off. Vulg. Speak of. Tu ko.“ 
L. 11, — we will not wake your —— This conveys a 
ſentiment that the ſpeaker would by no means have implied, 
That the patience of the two old men was not exerciſed, but 
aſleep, which upbraids them for inſenfibility under their 
wrong. Shakeſpeare muſt have wrote e vill not 


_ wrack, i. e. deſtroy your patience by tantalizing you. Wars, 


Ibid.) This emendation is very ſpecious, and perhaps is 
right ; yet the preſent reading may admit a congruous mean- 
ing with leſs difficulty than many other of Shakeſpear's ex- 
preſſions. 

The old men have been both very angry and outrageous;“ 
the Prince tells them that he and Claudio will not wake their 
Patience; will not any longer force them to endure the pre- 
ſence of thoſe whom, though they look on them as enemies, 


they cannot refit, gx 
P. 74. I. 17. Nay, then give bim another fe c.] Al- 
luding to Tilting, See note, As you like it. Act 3. Scene 10. 
Wars, 


L. 21, —to turn bis girdle.) We have a proverbial ſpeech, 
If be be angry let him turn bis girdle. But I do not know its 
original or meaning. Jonxs. 

P. 75. I. 9. — @ wiſe gentleman.) This jeſt depending on 
the colloquial uſe of words is now obſcure; perhaps we 
ſhould read, a wwiſe gentle man, or a man wiſe enough to be a 
coward. Perhaps wiſe gentleman was in that age uſed ironi- 
cally, and always ſtood for filly fellow. Jonns. 

P. 76. I. 8. What a pretty thing man is, awhen be goes in bis 
doublet and boſe, and leaves off his wvit !) It was eſteemed a 
mark of levity and want of becoming gravity, at that time, 
to go in the deublet and hoſe, and leave off the cloak, to which 
this well turn'd expreſſion alludes. The thought is, that love 
makes a man as ridiculous, aud expoſes him as naked as be- 
ing in the doublet and hoſe without a cloak, Wars. 
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P. 77. I. 4. — one meaning vell ſulted.] That is, one mean- 
ing is put into many different dreſſes ; the Prince having aſked 
the ſame queſtion in four modes of ſpeech. Jouns. 

P. 79. I. 28. —be wears a hey in his ear, and a lock hanging 

it; and borrows money in God's name.] There could not be 
a pleaſanter ridicule on the faſhion, than the conſtable's de- 
ſcant on his own blunder, They heard the conſpirators ſa- 
tyrize the faſhion whom they took to be a man, firnamed, 
Deformed. This the conſtable applies with exquiſite humour 
to the courtiers, in a deſcription of one of the moſt fantaſti- 
cal faſhions of that time, the men wearing rings in their 
ears, and indulging a favourite lock of hair which was 
brought before, and tied with ribbons, and called a Love- 
beck, Againſt this faſhion William Prynne wrote his treatiſe, 
called, The unlovelineſs of Love-locks, To this fantaſtick 
mode Fletcher alludes in his Cupid's Revenge This 
morning I brought bim a new perriwig <vith a lock at it 
And yonder's a fellow come bas bored a hole in his ear. And 
again in his Woman-hater If I could endure an ear with a 
hole in it, or a platted lach, &c. Wars. 

P. 80.1. 27. To have no man come over me? coby, ſhall I 
akvays keep below ftairs ?] Thus all the printed copies, but, 
ſure, erroneouſly ; for all the jeſt, that can lie in the paſſage, 
is deſtroyed by it. Any man might come over her, literally 
ſpeaking, if ſhe always kept below ſtairs, By the correction 
I have ventured to make, Margaret, as I preſume, muſt mean, 
What! ſhall I always keep above ſtairs? i. e. Shall I for ever 


continue a Chambermaid ? THEOB. 
Leid.] I ſuppoſe every reader will find the meaning of the 
old copies, Jonns. 


P. 81. I. 6. — I give thee the bucklers,) I ſuppoſe that 79 
ive the bucklers, is, to yield, or to lay by all thoughts of de- 
ence, ſo clipeum abjicere. The reſt deſerves no comment. 

OHNS, 

P. 32. I. 27. in the time of good neighbours ;] i. 4 When 

men were not envious, but every one gave another his due. 

The reply is extremely humorous. Wars. 

L. 31. Queſtion ? why, an hour, &c.)] i, e. What a 

queſtion's there, or what a fooliſh queſtion do you aſk. But 
the Oxford Editor not underſtanding this phraſe, contracted 
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into a fingle word, (of which we have many inſtances in 
Engliſa) has fairly ftruck it out. Wars, 

P. 84.1. 8. Theſe that ſlew thy virgin knight. | Knight in 
its original ſignification, means fo/lower or pupil, and in this 
ſenſe may be feminine. Helena, in All's well, that ends 
well, uſes knight in the ſame ſignification. Jonxs. 

Did. ] In the old books of chivalry a virgin knight ſignifies 
one who had at hie ved no adventure. Hero had certainly 
atchieved no matrimonial one. STEEVENS, 

L. 27. And Hymen now with luckier iſſue ſpeeds, 

Than this, for xvhon: <ve render d up this woe.) Claudio 
could not know, without being a prophet, that this new-pro- 
poſed match ſhould have any luckier event than that deſign'd 
with Hero. Certainly, therefore, this ſhould be a wiſh in 
Claudio; and, to this end, the poet might have wrote, ſpeed”s ; 
1, e. ſpeed us: and ſo it becomes a prayer to Hymen. 

THIRL. BY. 

P. 88. I. 14. 1 would not deny you, but by this good day I 
yield upon great perſuaſion, & c.] Is not this ſtrange mock- 
reaſoning in Beatrice ? She would not deny him, but that 
ſhe yields upon great perſuaſion, By changing the nega- 
tive, I make no doubt but Ihave retriev'd the poct's humour, 

GY Ji Vu Trzos,* 

id.] What a Critic ! who could not ſee that the plain ob- 
vious ſenſe of the common reading was this, I cannot find 
in my heart to deny you, but for all that I yield after having 
ſtood great perſuaſions to ſubmiſſion, He had ſaid, I take 
thee for pity, ſhe replies, I would not deny thee, 1. e. I take 
thee for pity too: but as 1 live I am won to this compliance 
by importunity of friends. Mr. Theobald by altering not 
to yet makes it ſuppoſed, that he had been importunate, and 
that ſhe had often denied; which was not the caſe, Wars. 

L. 17. In former copies : 

Leon. Peace, I will flop your mouth.) The ingenious Dr. 
Thirlby agreed with me, that this ought to be given to Bene- 
dick, who, upon faying it, kiſſes Beatrice : and this being 
done before the whole company, how natural is the reply 
which the prince makes upon it ? 

How doft thou, Benedick, the married man? Tro. 

Ex p of the NoTzs on Muc ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
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HE Fable of this play is taken from a novel, of 
which Boccace is the original author; in whoſe 
« Decameron” it may be ſeen at p. 97. of the Giunti edi- 
tion, reprinted at London, But it is more than probable, 
that Shakeſpeare read it in a book, call'd — «© The Palace 
of Pleaſure :** which is a collection of novels, tranſlated 
from other authors, made by one William Painter, and by 
him firſt publiſhed in the years 1565 and 67, in two tomes, 
quarto; the novel now ſpoken of! is the thirty eighth of 
tome the firſt. This novel is a meagre tranſlation, not (per- 
haps) immediately from Boccace, but from a French tran- 
ſlator of him: as the original is in every body's hands, it 
may there be ſeen that nothing is taken from it by Shake- 
ſpeare, but ſome leading incidents of the ſerious part of his - 
play. CAPELL. 

P. 93. I. 1. In delivering my ſen from me—] To deliver 
from, in the ſenſe of giving up, is not Engliſh. Shakeſpear 
wrote, in diſſevering my ſon from me — The following words, 
too, IT bury a ſecon = amy demand this reading. 
For to diſſever implies a violent divorce; and therefore might 
be compared to the burying a huſband ; which — does 
not, ARB. 

Ibid) Of this change I ſee no need: the preſent reading is 
clear, and, perhaps, as proper as that which the great com- 
mentator would ſubſtitute ; for the king diſſevers her ſon from 
her, ſhe only delivers him, Jonxs. 

L. 4. In ward. ] Under his particular care, as my guar- 
dian till I come to age. It is now almoſt forgotten in En- 
gland that the heirs of great fortunes were the king's wards, 
Whether the ſame practice prevailed in France, it is of no 
Vor. UI, PAT I. 
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great uſe to enquire, for Shakeſpeare gives to all nations the 
manners of England. Jonnxs, 
L. 7. Whoſe worthinefs <vould flir it up where it wanted, ra- 
ther than lack it where there is ſuch abundance.) An oppoſition 
of terms is viſibly deſigned in this ſentence ; tho' the oppo- 
fition is not ſo viſible, as the terms now ſtand. Fanted and 
Abundance are the oppoſites to one another; but how is lack 
a contraſt to fiir up? The addition of a ſingle letter gives it, 
and the very ſenſe requires it, Read ſlack it. Wars, 
L. 16, This young gentlewoman had a father (O, that had! 
bow ſad a paiſage *tis! ] Lafeu was ſpeaking of the king's 
deſperate condition: which makes the counteſs recall to 
mind the deceaſed Gerard de Narbon, who, ſhe thinks, could 
have cured him. But in ufing the word bad, which implied 
his death, ſhe ſtops in the middle of her ſentence, and makes 
a reflection upon it, which, according to the preſent read- 
ing, is unintelligible. We muſt therefore believe Shake- 
ſpeare wrote (O that had! how ſad a preſage tis) i. e. a pre- 
ſege that the king muſt now expect no cure, fince ſo ſkilful 
a perſon was himſelf forced to ſubmit to a malignant diſtem- 
r. | Wars. 
Thid.) This emendation is ingenious, perhaps preferable 
to the preſent reading, yet ſince paſſage may be fairly enough 
explained, I have left it in the text. Paſſage is any thing 
thas paſſes, fo we now ſay, a paſſage of an authour, and we 
ſaid about a century ago, the 2 of a reign. When the 
counteſs mentions Helena's loſs of a father, ſhe recollects her 
own loſs of a huſband, and ſtops to obſerve how heavily that 
word had paſſes through her mind. | Jonxs. 
P. 94. I. 16. where an unclean mind carries virtuous qualities, 
there, commendations go with pity; they are virtues and traitors 
too: in her they are the better for their fimpleneſs : ſhe derives ber 
bonefly, and atchieves ber goodneſs. | This obſcure encomium 
is made ftill more obſcure by a ſlight corruption of the text. 
Let us explain the paſſage as it lies. By wirtuous qualities are 
meant qualities of good breeding and erudition ; in the ſame 
ſenſe that the Italians ſay, gualitd wirtuoſa ; and not moral 
ones. On this account it is, ſhe ſays, that, in an ill mind, 
theſe virtuous qualities are virtues and traitors too: i. e. the ad- 
vantages of education enable an ill mind to go further in 
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wickedneſs than it could have done without them : But, 
leneſs is the ſame with what is called honeſty, immediately 
after; which cannot be predicated of the qualities of educa- 
tion, We muſt certainly read, © ber fimpleneſs ;”” And then 
the ſentence is properly concluded, The counteſs had ſaid, 
that virtuous qualities are the worſe for an unclean mind, but 
concludes that Helen's are the better for her ſimpleneſs. i. e. 
her clean, pure mind, She then ſums up the character, ſhe 
had before given in detail, in theſe words, © ſhe derives her 
honeſty, and atchieves her goodneſs,” ji. e. She derives her 
boneſly, her ſimpleneſs, her moral character, from her father 
and anceſtors : But ſhe atchieves or wins her goodneſs, her 
virtue, or her qualities of good breeding and erudition, by 
her own pains and labour, Warr, & CAT EII. 
Lid] This is likewiſe a plauſible but unneceſſary alter- 
ation, © Her virtues are the better for their ſimpleneſs, 
that is, her excellencies are the better becauſe they are art- 
leſs and open, without fraud, without deſign. The learned 
commentator has well explained virtues, but has not, I think, 
reached the force of the word traitors, and therefore has not 
ſhewn the full extent of Shakeſpeare's maſterly obſeryation. 
« Virtues in an unclean mind are virtues and traitors too.“ 
Eſtimable and uſeful qualities, joined with evil diſpoſition, 
give that evil diſpoſition power over others, who, by admir- 
ing the virtue, are betrayed to the malevolence. The Tar- 
ler, mentioning the ſharpers of his time, obſerves, that 
ſome of them are men of ſu elegance and knowledge, that 
© a young man who falls ine their way is betrayed as much 
by his judgment as his paſſions.” ouxs. 
L. 31. If the living be enemy to the grief, the exceſs makes it 


ſeon mortal.) This ſeems very obſcure; but the addition of a 


negative perfectly diſpels all the miſt. F the living be not 
enemy, & c. exceſhve grief is an enemy to the living, ſays 
Lafeu : Yes, replies the counteſs; and if the living be not 
enemy to the grief, (i. e. ſtrive to conquer it,) the exceis 


"makes it ſoon mortal. WARAB. & CaPELL. 


Bid] This emendation I had once admitted into the text, 
but re-admitted the old reading, becauſe I think it capable 
of an eaſy explication, Lafeu ſays, © exceſſive grief is the 
enemy of the living: the counteſs replies, If the living be 
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an enemy to grief, the exceſs ſoon makes it mortal: that is, 
if the living do not indulge grief, grief deftroys itſelf by its d 
own exceſs,” By the word mortal I underſtand that <hich 


dies, and Dr. Warburton, that cohicb deftroys. I think that 4 
my interpretation gives a ſentence more acute and more re. t 
fined, Let the reader judge. Jon NS, t 

P. 95. I. 11. That thee may furniſp] That may help thee 
with more and better qualifications. Jonxs. 4 

L. 18. The beſt wviſhes, &c.] That is, may you be miſtreſs e 
of your wiſhes, and have power to bring them to effect. 

OHNS, 

L. 24. Theſe great tears.) The tears which the king and t 
counteſs ſhed for him. Jons. 

P. 96. I. 3. In his bright radiance, &c. ] I cannot be united 

. With him and move in the ſame ſphere, but muft be comforted 
at a diſtance by the radiance that thoots on all fides from him. P 
WaRkB, * 

L. 11. Trick of his feweet favour.] So in king John; be 2 
bath a trick of Cœur de Lion's face, Trick ſeems to be ſome l 
peculiarity of look or feature, OHNS, 

L. 20. Cold wiſdom waiting on ſuperfluous folly] Cold for L 
naked; as ſuperfivous for over-cloath'd, This makes the 
propriety of the Antitheſis. WAV. * 

L. 26. Stain of ſuldier.] Stain for colour. Parolles was in 
red, as appears from his being afterwards called red-tail'd f. 
bumble bce. | WAB. » 

Lid] It does not appear fro n either of theſe expreſſions, * 
that Parolles was entirely dreſt in red. Shakeſpeare writes * 
only ſome ſtain of ſoldier, meaning he had only red bteeches © 
on, which is ſufficiently evident, from calling him after- 
wards red-tailed humble bee. STEEFENS, | 

P. 97. I. 13. It is not politick in the commonrucalth of nature : 


to preſerve wirginity. Loſs of virginity is rational increaſe 3 and 
COR — * 4 il vas firft lol.] The f 
context ſeems to me rather to require — national increaſe; 
tho” I have not ventured to diſturb the text, as the other 
reading will admit of a meaning. THNHOB. & OBS. & Cons.“ | 
L. 23. He that N himſelf, is a Virgin :] But why is he f 
that hangs himſelf a Virgin? Surely, not for the reaſon that 
follows. Virginity murders itſelf. For tho* every virgin be a 
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ſuicide, yet every ſuicide is not a virgin, A word or two 
are dropt, which introduced a compariſon in this place; 
and Shakeſpeare wrote it thus. | 
« As he, that hangs himſelf, ſ is a Virgin.“ 
And then it follows naturally, Virginity murders fel By 
this emendation, the Oxford editor was enabled to alter the 
text thus, 
« He that hangs himſelf is like a Virgin.“ 
And this is his uſual way of becoming a critick at a cheap 
expence, Wars. 
Ibid] I believe moſt readers will ſpare both the emen- 
dations, which I do not think much worth a claim or a con- 
teſt, The old reading is more ſpritely and equally juſt. 
OKNS, 
L. 31. mate ey two] Read, © make itſelf ten. Car ELI. 
P. 98. I. 3. Marry, ul, to like him that ne er it liles, 75 
Parolles, in anſwer to the queſtion, “ how one ſhall loſe 
virginity to her own liking,” plays upon the word [iing, 
and fays, © the muſt do ill, for virginity, to be ſo loſt, muſt 
like him that likes not wirginity.” jonns, 
L. 13.] For yet, as it ſtcod before, Sir T. Haumer reads 
. ons. 
L. 15. Not my virginity yet.] This whole ſpeech a abrupt, 
unconnected and obſcure. Dr. Warburton thinks much of 
it ſuppoſititious. I too would be glad to think ſo of the whole, 
for a commentator naturally wiſhes to reject what he cannot 
underſtand. Something which ſhould connect Helena's 
words with thoſe of Parolles, ſeems to be wanting, Han- 
mer has made a fair attempt, (which Mr. Capell has adopt- 
ed) by reading, 
Not my virginity yet Nu re for the court, 
| There ſhall your maſter, &c. 
Some ſuch clauſe has, I think, dropped out, but ſtill the 
firſt words want connection. Perhaps Parolles, going away 
after his harangue, ſaid, will you any thing <vith me? to which 
Helen may reply.—I know not what to do with the paſſage, 
F -< ex 8. 
IL. 18. A phoenix, captain, &c.] The eight lines following 
friend, I am perſuaded is the nonſenſe of ſome fooliſh con- 
ceited player, What put it into his head was Helen's ſaying, 
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as it ſhould be read for the future, 

There ſhall your maſter have a thouſand loves; 

A mother, and a miſtreſs, and a friend. 

I know not, what he ſhall God ſend him well. 
Where the fellow finding a theuſand loves ſpoken of, and 
only three reckoned up, namely, a mother's, a miſtreſs's, and 
a friend's, (which, by the way, were all a judicious writer 
could mention; for there are but theſe three ſpecies of love 
in nature) he would help out the number, by the interme- 
diate nonſenſe : and, becauſe they were yet too few, he 
pieces out his loves with enmitics, and makes of the whole 
ſuch finiſhed nonſenſe, as is never heard out of Bedlam. 

Wars, 
Ibid.) Admitting Sir T. Hanmer's addition, I think theſe 
eight lines no inelegant ſatire on the extravagance of love 
poetry. | Revis,* 
L. 20. — a traitreſs.] It ſeems that zrairreſs was in that 
age a term of endearment, for when Lafeu introduces Helena 
to the king, he ſays You look lite a traitor, but ſuch traitors tis 
majeſty does not much fear. Joans, 
P. 99. I. 3. And ſpeu what ve alone muſt think] And ſheww 
by realities what we now muſt only think. Jouns. 
L. 23. I a virtue of a wing, and I like the wear well.] 
The integrity of the metaphor directs us to Shakeſpeare's 
true reading; which, doubtleſs, was a ming, i. e. 
mixture, compoſition, a word common to Shakeſpeare and the 
writers of this age; and taken from the texture of cloth. 
The M. was turned the wrong way at preſs, and from thence 
came the blunder, WARB, 
Thid.) This conjecture I could wiſh to ſee better proved. 
This common word ming I have never found. The firſt edi- 
tion of this play exhibits wwing without a capital: yet, I con- 
feſs, that a wirtue of a good wing is an expreſſion that I can- 
not underſtand, unleſs by a metaphor taken from falconry, 
it may mean, à virtue that will fly high, and in the ſtile of 
Hotſpur, Pluck honour from the moon. Jon xs. 
P. 100. I. 7. What power is it, that mounts my love ſo bigh, 
That makes me ſee, and cannot Fed mine eye ?] 
She means, by what influence is my love directed to a per- 
ſon ſo much above me, why am I made to diſcern excellence, 
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and left to long after it, without the food of hope. Jonuns. 
L. 9. The migbtieſt ſpace in fortune nature brings 

To join like likes ; and kiſs, like native things. 

Impoſſivle be ftrange attempts, to theſe 

That <veigh their pain in ſenſe; and do ſuppoſe, 

What hath been, —————] All theſe four lines are 
obſcure, and, I believe, corrupt. I ſhall propoſe an emen- 
dation, which thoſe who can explain the preſent reading, 
are at liberty to reject, x 

« Through mightieſt ſpace in fortune nature brings 
&« Like to join likes, and kiſs, like native things.“ 
That is, Nature brings lite qualities and diſpoſitions to meet 
through any diſtance that fortune may have ſet between them; 
ſhe joins them, and makes them &iſs /ike things born together, 
The next lines I read with Hanmer, 
« Impoſſible be ſtrange attempts to thoſe 
« That weigh their pain in ſenſe, and do ſuppoſe, 
«© What ba'nt been, cannot be“ 
New attempts ſeem impoſſible to thoſe, who eſtimate their 
labour or — by ſenſe, and believe that nothing can be 
but what they fee before them. 1 
P. 102. I. a3. baggiſh age ſteal on] Age, which de- 
bilitates; alluding to the — of being hagridden in 
the Epialtis; which coming gradually on, it was ſaid, the 
witch ſtole upon them. WAI.“ 
Ibid. ] That is, age which brings on the ſame debility and 
deformity which is viſible in hags, or aged women. I ſee 
no probability in the alluſion Mr. Warburton ſuppoſes to 
the accidental malady called the Epialtis. Revis.® 
L. 26. He had the wit, which I can <vell obſerve 
To day in our young lords : but th eſt, 
Till bei , * return to tt > may ifs 
Ere they can hide their levity in honour.) i. e. Ere 
their titles can cover the levity of their behaviour, and make 
it paſs for deſert, The Oxford editor, not underſtanding 
this, alters the line to 
« Ere they can vye their levity with his honour,” 
WAR. 
Bid] I believe horour is not dignity of birth or rank, but 
acquired reputation : Your father, Aye e king, © had the 
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ſame airy flights of ſatirical wit with the young lords of the 

preſent time, but they do not what. he did, hide their un- 

noted /evity in honour, © cover petty faults with great merit,” 
This is an excellent obſervation. Jocoſe follies, and ſlight 

offences, are only allowed by mankind in him that over. 

powers them by great qualities, Jonns, 
L. 30. So lite a courtier, ns contempt or bitterneſs 

Were in his pride or ſharpneſs ; if they were, 

His equal bad awak d them. J This paſſage is ſo 
very incorrectly pointed, that the author's meaning is lo{, 
As the text and ſtops are reform'd, theſe are moſt beautiful 
lines, and the ſenſe is this « He had no contempt or 
« bitterneſs; if he had any thing that look'd like pride or 
« fbarpneſs, (of which qualities contempt and bitterneſs are 
ce the exceſſes,) his equal had awak'd them, not his inferior : 
“ to whom he ſcorn'd to diicover any thing that bore the 
& ſhadow of pride or ſharpneſs.” Wars, 

Ibid.) The original edition reads the firſt line thus, 
« So like a courtier, contempt ver bitterneſs,” 
The ſenſe is the ſame. Nor was uſed without reduplication. 
So in Meaſure for Mcaſure, 
« More nor leſs to others paying, 
& Than by ſelf-offences weighing.” 
The old text needs to be explained. He was ſo like a cour- 
tier, that there was in “ his dignity of manner nothing 
contemptuous, ard in his keenneſs of wit nothing bitter.“ 
If bitterneſs or contemptuouſneſs ever appeared, they had been 
awakened by ſome injury, not of a man below him, but of 
his equal, This is the complete image of a well bred man, 
and ſomewhat like this Voltaire has exhibited his hero 
Lewis XIV. 21 Jou xs. 
P. 102. I. 4. His tongue obeyed his hand.] We ſhould read, 
« His tongue obeyed the hand. 
That is, the hand of his hanour's clock, ſhewing the true minute 
when exceptions bad bim ſpeak. Jo HNS, 
L. 5. Heus'd as creatures of anctber place.] i. e. He made 


allowances for their conduct, and bore from them what he 
would not from one of his own rank. The Oxford editor, 
not underſtanding the ſenſe, has altered another place, to a 
brather-race, WAII. 
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L. 7. Making them proud of his humility, 

In their poor praiſe, be humbled ——] But why were 
they proud of his humility? It ſhould be read and pointed 
thus. 

6 — Making them proud and his humility, 
In their poor praiſe, he humbled —— 


i, e. by condeſcending to ſtoop to his inferiors, he exalted 


them and mada them proud; and, in the gracious receiving 
their Poor praiſe, he humbled even his humility, The ſenti- 
ment is fine. Wars. 
Ibid) Every man has ſeen the mean too often proud of the 
bumility of the great, and perhaps the great may ſometimes 
be humbled in the praiſes of the mean, of thoſe who commend 
them without conviction or diſcernment : this, however is 
not ſo common; the mean are found more frequently than 
the great. Jou xs. 
L. 14. So in approof lives not bis Epitaph, 
As in your royal ſpeech. ] Epitaph for character. 
WARB. 
I ſhould wiſh to read, 
A, proof ſo lives not in his Epitaph, 
As in your royal ſpeech. 
Appreef is approbatimm, If I ſhould allow Dr. Warburton's 
interpretation of Epitaph, which is more than can be reaſon- 
ably expected, I can yet find no ſenſe in the preſent reading. 
OHNS, 
Ibid.) So his approoſ lives not his epitaph. ee ELI.“ 
L. 26. Whoſe judgments are 
Mere fathers of their garments, ] Who have no other 
uſe of their faculties, than to invent new modes of dreſs, 
Jouxs. 
L. 31. Labcurers room} We ſhould read /abourer, i. e. an 
active ſucceſſor. WAR R. & CAr ELI.“ 
P. 103. Sc. vi. Stetvard and Clown] A clown in Shake- 
ſpeare is commonly taken for a licenſed jefter, or domeſtick 
fool. We are not to wonder that we find this character often 
in his plays, ſince fools were, at that time, maintained in 
all great families, to keep up merriment in the houſe. In 
the picture of Sir Thomas More's family, by Hans Hol- 
bein, the only ſervant repreſented is Patiſon the fool. This 
Vo. III. Parr I. B 
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is a proof of the familiarity to which they were admitted, 
not by the great only, but the wiſe. 

In ſome plays, a ſervant, or ruſtic, of remarkable petulance 
and freedom of ſpeech, is likewiſe called a chen. Jonxs, 
L. 14. To even your content.] To act up to your deſires. 

OHNS, 

L. 21. You lack not folly to commit them, and * ability 
enough to make ſuch nad eries yours. ] Well, but if he had folly 
to commit them, he neither wanted knavery, nor any thing 
elſe, ſure, to make them his own. This nonſenſe ſhould be 
read, To make ſuch knaweries yare; nimble, dextrous, i. e. 
Tho' you be fool enough to commit knaveries, yet you have 
quickneſs enough to commit them dextrouſly : for this ob- 
ſervation was to let us into his character. But now, tho' 
this be ſet right, and, I dare ſay, in Shakeſpeare's own 
words, yet the former part of the ſentence will ſtil} be inac- 
curate — you lack not folly to commit them. Them, what ? 
the ſenſe requires tnaveries, but the antecedent referred to, 
is complaints, But this was certainly a negligence of Shake- 
ſpeare's, and therefore to b- left as we find it. And the 
reader, who cannot ſee that this is an inaccuracy which the 
author might well commit, and the other what he never 
could, has either read Shakeſpeare little, or greatly miſpent 
his pains. The principal ce of a critick is to diftinguiſh 
between theſe two things. But 'tis that branch of criticiſm 
which no precepts can teach the writer to diſcharge, or the 
reader to judge of, Wars. 

Bid] After premiſing, that the accuſative, them, refers 
to the precedent word, complaints, and that this by a metony- 
my of the effect for the cauſe, ſtands for the freaks which 
occafioned thoſe complaints, the ſenſe will be extremely 
clear; you are fool enough to commit thoſe irregularities 
you are charged with, and yet not ſo much fool neither, as 
to diſcredit the accuſation by any defect in your ability, 
Mr. Warburton, utterly miſtaking the meaning of this paſ- 
ſage, hath given us one of the ſtrangeſt emendations that 
ever dropped from a critick's, or even from his own, pen; 
« to make ſuch knaveries yare, 1. e. nimble, dextrous.” 
Yet he tells us, © hedares ſay, theſe are Shakeſpeare's own 
words,” REIS.“ 
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P. 104. l. 22. Read, my great friends. Ons. & Cox j.“ 
P. 105.1. 5. A prophet, I, madam; and I ſpeak the truth 
the next cho} It is a ſuperſtition, which has run through all 
ages and people, that natural fools have ſomething in them of 
divinity, On which account they were eſteemed ſacred : 
Travellers tell us in what eſteem the Turks now hold them; 
nor had they leſs honour paid them heretofore in France, as 
appears from the old word beet, for a natural foo. Hence it 
was that Pantagruel, in Rabelais, adviſed Panurge to go and 
conſult the foot Triboulet as an oracle; which gives occa- 
ſion to a ſatirical ſtroke upon the privy council of Francis the 
firſt — par Pavis, conſeil, prediction des fols vos ſgavez quants 
princes, &c. ont eſte conſerwez, &c. — The phraſe — ſpeak the 
truth the next way, means direftly ; as they do who are only 
the inſtruments or canals of others; ſuch as inſpired perſons 
were ſuppoſed to be, Wars. 
L. 16. Was this fair face the cauſe quoth foe, 

Why the Grecians facked Troy ? 

Fond done, fond done; 

Was this king Priam's roy.] This is a ſtanza of an 
old ballad, out of which a word or two are dropt, equally 
neceſſary to make the ſenſe and the alternate rhime. For it 
was not Helen, who was king Priam's joy, but Paris. The 
third line therefore ſhould be read thus, 

® Fond done, fond done, for Paris, he, Wars. 
Ibid.) Mr. Warburton endeavoured to fill up the defective 
metre, and reſtore the ſenſe, of the ancient reading, which 
was, 
« Fond done, done, fond, 
&« Was this king Priam's joy. 
But he found it impracticable, either to give the meaning 
of the words, fond done, fond done, or to explain the propriety 
of the particle, for, as it ſtands in this place; and there- 
fore he wiſely paſſes over both thoſe articles in ſilence. In- 
deed the reſtoring ſuch a ſcrap of an old ballad may with 
truth be ſaid to be feeling out one's way in the dark, It is 
poſſible however that the original reading may have been, 

c For it undone, undone, quoth he, 

« Was this king Priam's joy,” | 
Fer it, that is, for Helen's face. Revus.* 
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L. 23. Among nine bad if one be gosd 
There's yet one good in ten.] "This ſecond ſtanza of 


the ballad is turned to a joke upon the women: a confeſſion, 


that there was one good in ten. Whereon the counteſs ob- 
ſerved, that he corrupted the ſong ; which ſhews the ſong 
ſaid, Nine goed in ten, 

If one be bad amongſt nine good, 

There's but one bad in ten, 
This relates to the ten ſons of Priam, who all behaved 
themſelves weil but Paris. For, tho' he once had fifty, yet 
at this unfortunate period of his reign he had but ten; Aga- 
thon, Antiphon, Deiphobus, Diu, Hector, Helenus, Hip- 
pothous, Pemmon, Paris, and Polites. Wars. 

P. 106.1. 3. Clo, That man, &c.] The clown's anſwer 
is obſcure, His lady bids him do as he is commanded, He 
anſwers with the licentious petulance of his character, that 
« if a man does as a woman commands, it is likely he 
will do amiſs;“ that he does not amiſs, being at the com- 
mand of a woman, he makes the effect, not of his lady's 
goodneſs, but of his own Honey, which, though not very 
nice or puritanical, will do no burt; and will not only do 
no hurt, but, unlike the puritans, will comply with the 
injunctions of ſuperiours, and wear the © ſurplice of hu- 
mility over the black gown of a big heart; will obey 
commands, though not much pleaſed with a ſtate“ of ſub- 
jection. 

Here is an alluſion, violently enough forced in, to ſatiriſe 
the obſtinacy with which the puritans refuſed the uſe of the 
eccleſiaſtical habits, which was, at that time, one principal 
cauſe of the breach of union, and, perhaps, to infinuate, 
that the modeſt purity of the ſurplice was ſometimes a cover 
for pride. Jouns, 

L. 20. Fortune, ſhe ſaid, was no goddeſs, &c. Love no God, 
c. complained againſt tue queen of virgins, &c.] This paſ- 
ſage ſtands thus in the old copies: 

« Love, no God, that would not extend his might only 
where qualities were level, queen of virgins, that would 
ſuffer her poor knight, &c, 

Tis evident to every ſenſible reader that ſomething muſt 
have ſlipt out here, by which the meaning of the context is 
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rendered defective. The ſteward is - ſpeaking in the very 
words he overheard of the young lady; fortune was no god- 
deſs, ſhe ſaid, for one reaſon; love, no God, for another; 
— what could ſhe then more naturally ſubjoin, than as I 
have amended 1n the text ? 

Diana, * no queen of virgins, that would ſuffer her poor 
knight to be ſurprized without reſcue,” &c. 

For in poetical hiſtory Diana was as well known to preſide 
over chaſtity, as Cupid over dove, or fortune over the change or 
regulation of our circumſtances. THEOB. 

P. 107. I. 9. By our remembrances) That is, according to 
our recollection. So we ſay, he is old by my reckoning. 

OHNS, 

L. 10. Such were cur faults, or then we thought Fe none. ] 


We ſhould read, 
0! then wwe thought them none. 


A motive for pity and pardon; agreeable to fact, and the in- 


dulgent character of the ſpeaker. This was fent to the Ox- 

ford editor, and he altered O, to the", Wars. 
L. 22. A native ſlip to us from foreign ſeeds. ] The integ- 

rity of the metaphor requires we ſhould read fteads, i. e. 

ſtocks, ſtools, (as they are called by the gardeners,) from 

whence young ſlips er ſuckers are propagated. And it is not 

unlikely that Shakeſpeare might write it ſo, Waxs.* 
P. 108. I. 12, —or ere you both our mothers 

J care no more for, than I do for Head 'n, 

So I wwere not his ſiſter :] The ſecond line has 
not the leaſt glimmering of ſenſe. Helen, by the indulgence 
and invitation of her miſtreſs, is encouraged to diſcover the 
hidden cauſe of her grief; which is the love of her miſtreſs's 
ſon; and taking hold of her miſtreſs's words, where ſhe bids 
her call her mother, ſhe unfolds the myſtery : and, as ſhe is 
diſcovering it, emboldens herſelf by this reflexion, in the 
line in queſtion, as it ought to be read in a parentheſis, 

I can no more fear, than I do fear beav'n,) 
i. e. I can no more fear to truſt ſo indulgent a miſtreſs with 
the ſecret than I can fear heav'n who has my vos for its 
happy iffue. This break, in her diſcovery, is exceeding 


pertinent and fine, Here again the Oxford editor does his 
part, | WarB. 
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id.] 1 do not much yield to this emendation ; yet I have 
Not been able to pleaſe myſelf with any thing to which even 
my own partiality can give the preference. Sir Thomas 
Hanmer reads, 

Or <vere you both our mothers, 
I cannot aſk for more than that of heaven, 
So I <vere not bis fiſter; can be no other 
Way I ycur daughter, but he muſt be my brother? 
OHNS, 

Thid.) The ingenious emendation of Mr. Warburton, 
I believe is the true reading; but I apprehend he hath 
not rightly underſtood its meaning, which I take to be this, 
Heaven, or God, whom I fear beyond any other being, 
knows my ſecret already, why ſhould I therefore fear to diſ- 
cover it to the counteſs ? I cannot fear her more than I do 
heaven. The expreſſion too would be neater if we read, 

J cannot more fear, than I do fear beav' n. REIS.“ 

Thid.) The old reading is probably right. Helen is ſpeak- 
ing her genuine ſentiments, and yet as far as may be, miſ- 
leading the counteſs both by her expreflions and manner of 
delivery, the words 

1 care no more for, than J do for beav'n. 
She utters in ſuch manner, as ſhe were abſolutely uncon- 
cerned about the connection. But ſhe means, truly, that 
next to heaven, it would be defirable to her to be her daugh- 
ter in law. This eurvogue, the counteſs ſeems to have caught 
notwithſtanding Helen's art, by her reply : 

Count, Yes Helen you might be my daughter- in-law ; 
an ſhield you mean it nat, daughter and mother ſo ſtriue in your 

wlſe, 
df Copel reads, Id care no more fort, &c. ANox.“ 

L. 14. Can't no ether, 

But, I your daughter, be muſt be my brother] The mean- 
ing is obſcur'd by the elliptical diction, Can it be no other 
way, but if I be your daughter be muſt be my brother? Jon xs. 

L. 19. . Now I ſee 

The my ry of your lovelineſs, and nd 

— 22 — — The myſtery of 
her levelineſi is beyond my comprehenſion: The old countels 
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is ſaying nothing ironical, nothing taunting, or in reproach, 
that this word ſhould find a place here; which it could not, 
unleſs ſarcaſtically employed, and with ſome ſpleen. I dare 
warrant, the poet meant, his old lady ſhould ſay no more 
than this: © I now find the myſtery of your creeping into 
corners, and weeping, and pining in ſecret,” For this rea- 
ſon I have amended the text, /one/ine/s. The ſteward, in the 
foregoing ſcene, where he gives the counteis intelligence of 
Helen's behaviour, ſays ; 

& Hine ſbe was, and did communicate to herſelf her own 


words to her own ears. THEOB, 
L. 21. Your ſalt tears bead] The ſource, the fountain, of 
your tears, the cauſe of your grief, Jouxs. 


P. 109. I. 23. Captious intenible fieve] The word captious I 
never found in this ſenſe; yet I cannot tell what to ſubſti- 
tute, unleſs carious for rotten, which yet is a word more 
likely to have been miſtaken by the copiers than uſed by 
the author, Jouns. 

P. 110. I. 17. Notes, <vboſe faculties incluſive.] Receipts in 
which greater viytues were incloſed than appeared to obſerva- 


tion, Jouxs. 
L. 28. —— ſuppoſed aid] ſuppeſed for propping, ſupport- 
ing. WAB. 
Lid] The aſſiſtance you imagine you can give the king. 
REVvISA I.“ 
P. 111. I. 1. Embowell'd of their doctrire. ] The ex- 


preſſion is beautifully ſatirical, and implies, that the theories 
of the ſchools are ſpun out of the bowels of the profeſſors, 
like the cobwebs of the ſpider. =—_ 
L. 3. There's ſomething in't 
More than my father's kill —— 
that is good receipt, &c.] Here is an inference, 
l without any thing preceding, to which it refers, 


which makes the ſentence vicious, and ſhews that we ſhould 
read, 

There's ſomething hints 

More than my father's il 


that his good receipt ———— 


i. e. 1 have a ſecret premonition or preſage. 


16 NOTES ON 
L. 16. And pray God's bleſſing into thy attempt.] Perhape, 


© unto thy attempt. Revisar & Car EII. “ 
L. 19. In all the latter copies theſe lines ſtood thus: 
« Farewel, young lords; theſe warlike principles 
«© Do not throw from you. You, my lords, farewel ; 
« Share the advice betwixt you ; if both again, 
The gift doth ſtretch itſelf as 'tis receiv'd.“ 
The third line in that ſtate was unintelligible, Sir Thomas 
Hanmer reads thus : 
« Farewel young lord, theſe warlike principles 
ce Do not throw from you; you, my lord, farewel; 
ce Share the advice betwixt you; if both gain all, 
«© The gift doth ftretch itſelf as 'tis receiv'd, 
6 And is enough for both.“ 

The firſt edition, from which the paſſage is reſtored, was 
ſufficiently clear; yet it is plain, that the latter editors pre- 
ferred a reading which they did not underſtand. Joixs. 

. . L 9 let bigher Italy 
(T. wW 'bated, that inherit but the fall 
Of the laſt monarchy ;) fee, &c.] This is ob- 
ſcure. Italy, at the time of this ſcene, was under three 
very different tenures, The emperor, as ſucceſſor of the 
Roman emperors, had one part; the pope, by a pretended 
donation from Conſtantine, another; and the third was 
compos d of free ſtates, Now by the /aft monarchy is meant 
the Roman, the laſt of the four general monarchies. Upon 
the fall of this monarchy, in the ſcramble, ſeveral cities 
ſet up for themſelves, and became free ſtates: now theſe 
might be ſaid properly to inherit the fall of the monarchy. 
This being premiſed, let us now conſider ſenſe. Tbe king 
ſays, higher Italy; —giving it the rank of preference to 
France; but he corrects himſelf and favs, I except thoſe 
from that precedency, who only inherit the fall of the laſt 
monarchy; as all the little petty ſtates; for inſtance, Flo- 
rence to whom theſe voluntiers were going, As if he had 
ſaid, I give the place of honour to the emperor and the pope, 
but not to the free ſtates, WARB. 

Bid. The antient geographers have divided Italy into the 
higher and the lower, the Apennine hills being a kind of 
natural line of partition; the fide next the Adriatick was 
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denominated the higher Italy, and the other fide the lower : 
and the two ſeas followed the ſame terms of diſtinction, the 
Adriatick being called the upper ſea, and the Tyrrhene or 
Tuſcan the lower. Now the Sennones or Senois with whom 
the Florentines are here ſuppoſed to be at war inhabited the 
higher Italy, their chief town being Ariminum now called 
Rimini upon the Adriatick. HANMER, 
Lid] Sir T. Hanmer reads, 
Thoſe baſtards that inherit, &c. 

with this note, 

Reflecting upon the abject and degenerate condition of the 
cities and ſtates which aroſe out of the ruins of the Roman 
expire, the laſt of the four great monarchies of the world, 

HAN NEN. 

id.] Dr. Warburton's obſervation is learned, but rather 
too ſubtle; Sir Tho. Hanmer's alteration is merely arbitrary. 
The paſſage is confeſſedly obſcure, and therefore 1 may offer 
another explanation. I am of opinion that the epithet 
higher is to be underſtood of fituation rather than of dignity, 
The ſenſe may then be this, ler per Italy, where you are 
to exerciſe your valour, © ſee that you come to gain honour, 
to the abatement, that is, to the diſgrace and depreſſion of 
thoſe” that have now loſt their ancient military fame, and 
« inherit but the fall of the laſt monarchy.” To abate is 
uſed by Shakeſpeare in the original ſenſe of abatre, to de- 
preſs, to 7 nk, to deject, to ſubdue, So in Coriolanus, 

'till ignorance deliver you, | 
« As moſt abated captives to ſome nation 
c That won you without blows.” 
And bared is uſed in a kindred ſenſe in the Jew of Weaken 
a in a bond man's key 
C With bated breath and whiſp'ring humbleneſs.“ 

The word has ſtill the ſame meaning in the language of 
the law. Jonxs. 

L. 13. — brave St. Qucſtant] This ſaint was firſt cano- 
niz d by Dr. Johnſon, for all the other editors read brave 
4 i. e. the moſt intrepid contender. AN ox.“ 

18. Beware of heing captives, 
Before you ſerve. } The word ſerve is equi vo- 
cal; the ſenſe is, be not captives before you ſerve in the war, 
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Be not captives before you are ſoldiers. Jonns, 
P. 113. I. 5. I grow to you, and our parting is a tortured 
_ I read thus, our parting is the parting of a tortured 
ly. Our parting is as the diſruption of limbs torn from 
each other. Repetition of a word is often the cauſe of mif. 


takes, the eye glances on the wrong word, and the interme. 


diate part of the ſentence is omitted. Jouxs. 
L. 9. You ſhall find in the regiment of the Spinii, one captain 
Spurio, Lis cicatrice, with an emblem of <var here on his finifier 
cheek ;} It is ſurpriſing, none of the editors could ſee that 2 
flight tranſpoſition was abſolutely neceſſary here, when there 
is not common ſenſe in the paſſage, as it ſtands without ſuch 
tranſpoſition. Parolles only means, „you ſhall find one 
captain Spurio in the camp with a ſcar on his left cheek, a 
mark of war that my ſword gave him.“ THE0OB, 
L. 19. they wear tbemſelves in the cap of the time, there, do 
muſter true gait, &c.] The main obſcurity of this paſſage 
ariſes from the miſtake of a ſingle letter, We ſhould read, 


| Inſtead of, do muſter, to muſter. — To wear tbemſelves in the 


cap of the time, fignifies to be the foremoſt in the faſhion : 
the figurative alluſion 1s to the gallantry then in vogue, of 
wearing jewels, flowers, and their miſtreſs's favours in their 


Caps. — there to muſter true gait, 
fignifies to aſſemble together in the high road of the faſhion, 
All the reſt is intelligible and eaſy. Wars, 


Thid.] I think this emendation cannot be ſaid to give 
much light to the obſcurity of the paſſage, Perhaps it might 
be read thus, They do muſter with the true paite, that is, 
they have the true military ſtep, Every man has obſerved 
ſomething peculiar in the ſtrut of a ſoldier. Jon xs. 

P. 114. 5. —acroſs: —] This word, as has been already 
obferved, is uſed when any paſs of wit miſcarries. Jouxs., 

L. 9. Yes, but you will, my noble grapes; an if | Theſe 
words, my noble grapes, ſeem to Dr. Warburton and Sir T, 
Hanmer, to Rand ſo much in the way, that they have filent- 
ly omitted them. They may be indeed rejected without 
great loſs, but I believe they are Shakeſyeare's words, 
« You will eat, ſays Lafeu, no grapes. Yes, but you will 


eat ſuch noble grapes as I bring you, it you could reach them.” 


Jon Ns. 
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L. 10. I have ſeen a Medicine,] Lafeu does not mean that 
he has ſeen a remedy, but a perſon bringing ſuch remedy. 
I therefore imagine, our author uſed the French word, me- 
dicine, i. e. a Phyſician ; this agrees with what he ſubjoins 
immediately in reply to the king. 

Why, Doctor-She;—and— write to her a love- line. 
Tu ko. 

L. 22. — ber years, profeſſion, ] By profeſſion is meant her 
declaration of the end and purpoſe of her coming. Wars. 

P. 115. . 7.— Creflid's ancle.] See Troilus and Creſſida. 

Jon Rs. 
wherein the honour 
Of my dear father's gift ſtands chief in power, ] 
Perhaps we may better read, 
wherein the power 
Of my dear father's gift ſtands chief in bonewy. Jon xs. 

P. 116.1. 23. When miracles have by th greateſt been deny d.] 
I do not ſee the import or connexion of this line. As the next 
line ſtands without a correſpondent rhyme, I ſuſpect that 
ſomething has been loſt. Jon xs. 

P. 117. 1. 6. Myſelf againſt the level of mine aim;] 1. e. pre- 
tend to greater things than befits the mediocrity of my con- 
dition, Wars. 

Thid.) J rather think that ſhe means to ſay, I am nt an 
impoſtor that proclaim one thing and deſign another, that pro- 
claim a cure and aim at a fraud; I think what I ſpeak, 


Jonxs. 
L. 23. a divulged ſhame 
Traduc d by odious ballads : my maiden's name 
Sear'd other<viſe, no worſe of worſt extended; 
With wileft torture let my life be ended.) This paſ- 
ſage is apparently corrupt, and how ſhall it be rectified? I 
have no great hope of ſucceſs, but ſomething muſt be tried 
I read the whole thus, 
King. What dareſt thou venture? 
Hel. Tax of impudence, 
A ſtrumpet's boldneſs ; a divulged ſhame, 
Traduc'd by odious ballads my maiden name 
Sear'd otherwiſe, to <vorſt of worſt extended; 
With vileſt torture let my life be ended. 


L. 23. 


ä — — 
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When this alteration firſt came inro my mind, I ſuppoſe! 
Helen to mean thus, Firſt, I venture what is deareſt to me, 
my maiden reputation; but if your diſtruſt extends my cha- 
rater to the worſt of the war, and ſuppoſes me ſeared againſt 
the ſenſe of infamy, I will add to the fake of reputation, the 
ſtake of life, 'This certainly 1s ſenſe, and the language as 
grammatical as many other paſſages of Shakeſpeare. Yet we 
may try another experiment. 
Fear otherwiſe to worſt of worſt extended; 
- - With vileſt torture let my life be ended. 
That is, let me act under the greateſt terrors poſſible. 
Yet once again we will try to find the right way by the 
glimmer of Hanmer's emendation, who reads thus, 
my maiden name 
'Sear'd ; otherwiſe the cv of worſt extended, &c, 
Perhaps it were better thus, 
my maiden name 
Sear'd ; otherwiſe the <vorſt ro worſt extended; 
With vileſt torture jet my life be ended. 22 
L. 27. Meibinds, in thee ſome bleſſed ſpirit doth ſpea 
His powerful found, within an ergan <wweak;] Ts 
k a found is a barbariſm : For to ſpeak ſignifies to utter an 
articulate ſound, i. e. a voice, So Metres, in „ Love's 
Labour Loft,” favs with propriety, And woken love ſpeaks 
the voice of all he Gods. To ſpeak a found therefore is improper, 
tho” to utter a ſarnd is not; becauſe the word utter may be 
applied either to an articulate or inarticulate. Beſides, the 
conſtruction is vicious with the two ablatives, in thee, and, 
<vithin an organ weak, The lines therefore ſhould be thus 
read and pointed, | 
Methinks, ia thee ſore bleſſed ſpirit doth ſpeak : 
His power full ſounds within an organ vcat, 
But the Oxford Editor would be only ſo tar beholden to this 
emendation, as to enable him to make ſenſe of the lines ano- 
ther way, whatever become of the rules of criticiſm or in- 
genuous dealing, 
I: powerful ſounds within an organ weak, Wars. 
L. 32, — in thee hath eſtimate;] May be counted among 
the gifts enjoyed by thee. Jonns. 
P. 118. I. 1. Youth, Beauty, wiſdom, courage, all.] The 
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verſe wants a foot. Virtue, by miſchance, has dropt out of 


the line, THEOB.' 
L. 2. —— prine.] Youth; the ſpring or morning of life, 
Jouns, 


L. 11. King. Make thy Demand. 
Hel. But vill you make it even ? 
King. Ay, by my Scepter and my hopes of help.] The 
King could have but a very flight hope of Belp from her, 
ſcarce enough to ſwear by : and thereſore Helen might ſuſ- 
pet he meant to equivocate with her. Beſides, obſerve, 
the greateſt part of the ſcene is ftriftly in rhime: and there 
is no ſhadow of reaſon why it ſhould be interrupted here, I 
rather imagine the Poet wrote, 
Ay, by my Scepter, and my hopes of Heaven. TUI LB. 

L. 19. With any branch or image of thy ftage.] Shakeſpear 
unqueſtionably wrote impage, grafting. Impe a graft, or ſlip, 
or tucker: by which ſhe means one of the ſons of France, 
Se Caxton calls our Prince Arthur, that noble Impe of fame, 

| Wars, 

P. 120. l. 9. To be young again,—] The lady cenſures her 
own levity in trifling with her jeſter, as a ridiculous attempt 
to return back to youth, Jonns. 

L. 12. O Lord, Sir, ——] A ridicule on that fooliſh ex- 
pletive of ſpeech then in vogue at court, Wars, 

P. 121. I. 10. — unknozon fear.) Fear is here the object of 
fear. Jon Rs. 

L. 15. Par. So I ſay, both of Galen and Paracelſus. 

Laf. Of all thc learned and authentic fellows. 
Shakeſpeare, as I have often obſerved, never throws out his 
words at random. Paracelſus, tho' no better than an ignorant 
and knaviſh enthuſiaſt was at this time in ſuch vogue even 
among the learned, that he had almoſt juſtled Galen and 
the antients out of credit. On this account learned is applied 
to Galen ; and authentick or faſhionable to Paracelſus. Sancy, 
in his Confeſſion Catholique, p. 301. Ed. Col. 1720, is made 
to ſay, „ Je trouve la Riviere premier Medecin, de meil- 
leure humeur que ces gens la. Il eſt bon Galeniſte, & tres 
bon Paracelſiſte. Il dit que la doctrine de Galen eſt honora- 
ble, & non meſpriſable pour la pathologie, & profitable pour 
les Boutiques, L' autre, pourveu que ce ſoit de vrais pre- 
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ceptes de Paracelſe, eſt bonne a ſuivre pour la verite, pour la 
ſubtilite, pour I eſpargne; en ſomme pour la Therapeutique, 
ARB. 
Bid.] As the whole merriment of this ſcene conſiſts in 
the pretenſions of Parolles to knowledge and ſentiment; 
which he has not, I believe here are two paſſages in which 
the words and ſenſe are beſtowed upon him by the copies, 
which the author gave to Lafeu. I read this paſſage thus, 
Laf. To be relinquiſhed of the artiſt 
Par. So I ſay. 
Laf. Both of Galen and Paracelſus, of all the learned ani 
authentick fellow 
Par. Right, ſo I ſay. Jouxs, 
L. 25. Read, have it A ſewing. Ons. &. Cox.“ 
L. 27. A fbewwing of a beau ny ect, Ce] The title of 
ſome pamphlet here ridiculed. Wars. 
P. 122. 1. 1. y, your dolphin is xat luſtier:] I have thought 
it very probable, that, as tis a Frenchman ſpeaks, and as 
tis the French king he is ſpeaking of, the poet might have 
wrote, 
Why, your Dauphin is not luſtier: 
1. e. the King is as hale and hearty as the Prince is ſon. But 
then conſidering on the other hand, As ſound as a roach, A. 
cobole as a ſiſp, are proverbial expreſſions : and that our au- 
thor elſewhere makes the dolphin an inſtance or emblem of 
luſti hood and activity, I have not thought proper to diſturb 
the text. | Tu ko.“ 
L. 10. — which ſhould, indeed, gave us a farther uſe to le 
made, &c.] Between the words us and a farther, there ſeems 
to have been two or three words dropt, which appear to have 
been to this purpoſe— pid, indeed, give us (notice, that 
there is of this,] a fartber uſe to be made ſo that the pal- 
ſege ſhould be read with aſteriſks for the future, Wars. 
Ibid.) I cannot ſee that there is any hiatus, or other irre- 
gularity of language than ſuch as is very common in theſe 
plays. I believe Parolles has again uſurped words and ſenſe 
to which he has no right; and I read this paſſage thus, 
Laf. In a moſt weak and debile miniſter, great power, 
great tranſcendence ; which ſhould, indeed, give us a far- 
ther uſe to be made than the mere recovery of the king. 
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Par. As to be, 

Laf. Generally thankful, Jon xs. 

P. 123. I. f.] A broken mouth is a mouth which has loſt 
part of its teeth. OHNS, 


L. 17. Let the white death fit on thy cheek for ever.] Shake- 
ſpeare, I think, wrote deareb; i. e. want of blood, or more 
figuratively barrenneſs, want of fruit or iſſue. Wars. 

Ihid.] The white death is a. beautiful metonymy, for the 
whiteneſs or paleneſs of death. Mr. Warburton hath be- 
trayed his utter want of taſte, by degrading this expreſſion, 
and ſubſtituting in its place the moſt unmeaning and enig- 
matical one that can well be imagined, the white dearth.” 

| Revis.* 

Ibid.) The white death is the chloreſis. Jones. 


L. 22. And to i perial Love—] The old editions read 


impartial, which is right. Love who has no regard to dif- 
ference of condition, but yokes together high and low, 
which was her caſe, Wars, 
Leid.] There is no edition of this play older than that of 
1623, the next is that of 1632, of which both read imperial : 
the ſecond reads imperial Jove. OHNS, 
P. 224.1. 4. Laf. Do they all deny her?] None of them 
have yet denied her, or deny her afterwards but Bertram, 
The ſcene muſt be ſo regulated that Lafeu and Parollcs talk 
at a diſtance, where they may ſee what paſſes between Helena 
and the lords, but not by whom the refuſal is made. Jos. 
L. 17. There's one gabe yer, &c.] Surely, this is moſt 
incongruent ſtuff. Lafeu is angry with the other noblemen, 
for giving Helena the repulſe: and his he angry too, and 
thinks the fourth nobleman an afs, becauſe he's for 
embracing the match ? The whole, certainly, can't be the 
ſpeech of one mouth. As I have divided the ſpeech, Ithink, 
clearneſs and humour are reftored. And if Parolles were 
not a little pert and impertinent here to Lafeu, why ſhould 


he fav, he had found him out already? Or, why ſhould he. 


quarrel with him in the-very next ſcene ? Taxon.“ 

id.] This ſpeech the three laſt editors (and Capell after 
them have perplexed themſelves ! y dividing between Lafeu and 
Parolles, without any authority of copies, or any improvement 


of ſenſe, I have reſtored the old reading, and ſhould have 
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thought no explanation neceſſary, but that Mr. Theobald 
apparently miſunderſtood it. , 

Old Lafeu having, upon the ſuppoſition that the lady was 
refuſed, reproached the young lords as boys of iee, throwing 
his eyes on Bertram who remained, cries out, © There is 
one yet into whom his father put good blood, —but I have 
known thee long enough to know thee for an aſs.” Jonaxs, 

P. 125. I. 16. Whence from lotveſt place virtuous things pro- 
ceed. This eaſy correction was preſcribed by Dr. Thirlbv. 

Turo. 

L. 19. — — good alone, 

Is good Tvithout a name. Vileneſi is ſo:] The text i 
here corrupted into nonſenſe. We ſhould read, 

— good alone 
Is good; and, with a name, vileneſs is ſo, 

i. e. good is good, though there is no addition of title; and 
vileneſs is vileneſs, though there be. The Oxſord Editor, 
underſtanding nothing of this, ſtrikes out vileneſt and puts 
in its place, in":ſelf. WAB. 


id.] The preſent reading is certainly wrong, and, to 


confeſs the truth, I do not think Dr. Warburton's emenda- 
tion right; yet I have nothing that I can propoſe with much 
confidence, Of all the conjectures that I can make, that 
which leaſt diſpleaſes me is this: | 
virtue alone, 
Is good without a name ; Helen is ſo; . 
The reſt follows eafily by this change, Jonxs. 
L. 22. —She is young, wiſe, fair; 

In theſe, to nature, ſhe's immediate heir; 

And theſe breed honour ; J The objection was, 
that Helen had neither riches nor title: To this the king 
replies, ſhe's the immediate heir of nature, from whom ſhe 
inherits youth, wiſdom, and beauty, The thought is fine, 
For by the immediate heir to nature, we may underſtand one 
who inherits wiſdom and beauty in a ſupreme degree, From 
hence it appears that ycung is a faulty reading, for that does 
not, like wiſdom and beauty, admit of different degrees of 
excellence; therefore ſhe could not, with regard to that, be 
ſaid to be the immediate heir of nature; for in that ſhe was 
only joint-heir with all the reſt of her ſpecies, Beſides, 
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| tho ro iſdom and beauty may breed honaur, yet youth cannot be 


ſaid to do ſo. On the contrary, it is age which has this ad- 
vantage. It ſeems probable that ſome fooliſh player when he 
tranſcribed this part, not apprehending the thought, and 
wondring to find youth not reckoned amongſt the good qua- 
lities of a woman when ſhe was propoſed to a lord, and not 
conſidering that it was compriſed in the word fair, foiſted in 
young, to the excluſion of a word much more to the purpoſe. 
for I make no queſtion but Shakeſpeare wrote, 
be is god, wiſe and fair. 

For the greateſt part of her encomium turned upon her vir- 
tue, To omit this therefore in the recapitulation of her 


qualities, had been againſt all the rules of good ſpeaking. 


Nor let it be objected that this is requiring an exactneſs in 
our author which we ſhould not expect. For he who could 
reaſon with the force our author doth here (and we ought 
always to diſtinguiſh between Shakeſpeare on his guard and 
in his rambles) and illuſtrate that reaſoning with ſuch beauty 
of thought and propriety of expreſſion, could never make 
uſe of a word which quite deſtroyed the exactneſs of his rea- 
ſoning, the propriety of his thought, and the elegance of 
his expreſſion. Wars. 
hid.) Here is a long note which I with had been ſhorter, 
Coad is better than young, as it refers to Bonaur. But ſhe is 
more the immediate beir of nature with reſpect to youth than 
g%dneſs, To be immediate Heir is to inherit without any in- 
tervening tranſmitter : thus ſhe inherits beauty — 
from nature, but honour is tranſmitted by anceſtors z yout 
is received immediately from nature, but goxdneſs may be con- 
ceived in part the viſt of the parents, or the effect of educa- 
tion, The alteration therefore loſes on one fide what it 
gains on the other. Jon xs. 
P. 126. I. 9. My honours at the ſtale; <ubich to defeat 
I muſt produce my . The poor king 
of France is again made a man of Gotham, by our unmerci- 
ful editors, For he is not to make uſe of his authority to 
defeat, but to defend, his honour, THtoOB, 
L. 23. Into the flaggers, ——— ] One ſpecies of the fag- 
gert, or the horſes apoplexy, is a raging impatience which 
makes the animal daih Leraſelf with deſtructive violence 
Vol. III. PazTI. C 
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againſt poſts or walls. To this the alluſion, I ſuppoſe, is 
made, Jouns, 
L. 32. The praiſed of the king.) We ſhould read priſed, i, e. 
valued, held in eftimation, aud anſwers to moſt baſe in the 
preceding line. WARB.“ 
Did.] I think the common reading, © The praiſed of the 
King, is the juſter and more elegant expreſſion. Honourable 
title conferred is but one method of acknowledging virtue, 
and proclaiming the praiſe due to it, and it is in this view 
only that it can be truely ſaid to ennoble the perſon on whom 
it is beſtowed, THrzop,? 
P. 127. I 9. —————oſe ceremony 

Shall ſeem eg euiemt on ti e nevw-born brief, 

Ad te perform'd to night —) This, if it be at all 
intelligible, is at leaſt obſcure and inaccurate. Perhaps it 
was written thus, ——2vhat ceremony 

Shall ſeem expedient on the new-born brief 

Shall be periorm'd to- night; the ſolemn feaſt 

Shall more attend - = 
The brief is the contract of eſpouſal, or the licence of the 
church. The king means, What ceremony. is neceſſary to 
make this contract a marriage, ſhall be immediately perform- 


ed ; the reſt may be delayed. OHNS, 
P. 128. l. 28, ——— for two ordinaries] While I fat 

twice with thee at table. Jonxs, 
L. 7. takirg uf] To take up, is to contradict, to cal! 

to account, as well as to pick off the ground. OHNS, 
L. 27. in the default) That is, at a need. Jonns. 


L. 51. for doing I am paſt; as I will by thee, in wha? 
motion age will give me leave.) Here is a line Joſt after pa 
ſo that it ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by a break with aſteriſks, 
The very words of the loſt line it is impoſſible to retrieve; 
but the ſenſe is obvious enough. Fer doing I am faſt ; ace 
has deprived me of much of my force and vigour, yet I have 
ſtill enough to ſhew the world I can do myſelf right, as J 
_ will by thee, in <vbat motion | or in the beſt manner] age <vi/l 

wwe me leave. Wars. 

Ibid.] This ſuſpicicn of a chaſm is groundleſs. The con- 
ceit which is ſo thin that it might well eſcape a haſty reader, 
is 12 the word paſt, I am paſt, as I tuill be paſt by thee, Sir 
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T. Hanmer rejects this laſt part of Lafeu's ſpeech as ſpuri- 
ous. Canons & JoHNs, 
P. 129. I. 1. Well, thou baſt a ſon ſhall take this diſgrace off 
me.] This the poet makes Parolles ſpeak alone ; and this 
is nature, A coward would try to hide his poltroonry even- 
from himſelf. —An ordinaro writer would have been glad of 
ſuch an opportunity to bring him to confeſſion. WARE. 
L. 26.. In former copies : 
than the cummiſſion of your birth and virtue gives 
you heraldry.) Sir T. Han er reſtored it. Jonns., 
P. 113. I. 14. Par. He <vears bis honour in a box, — 
That bugs bis kickſy-vickſy bere at home.) Sir T. Han- 
mer, in his gloſſary, obſerves, that kickſy-wickſy is a made 
word, in ridicule and diſdain of a wife. Taylor, the water 
poet, has a poem in difdain of his debtors, intitled, A kickſy- 
sinſy, or A lerry come Tcwang. | GraAY. 
L. 26. To the dark houſe, —) The dark bouſe is a houſe made 
gloomy by diſcontent. Milton ſays of Death and the King 
of Hell preparing to combat, 
So frown'd the mighty combatants, that Hell 
Grew darker at their frown. OHN9. 
P. 131. 1.26, Shakes out bis maſter's undoing. ] We ſhould. 
read ſpeats out. This is to prepare us for Parolles's diſgrace. 
| Wars.® 
P. 132. I. 16. Whoſe wwant, and whoſe delay, &c.] The 
derts with which this <vant are ſtretved, I ſuppoſe, are com- 
pliments and profeſſions of kindneſs. Jonxs. 
L. 19. And pleaſure drown the brim.) Metaphor taken from 
an overilowing cup. It is one of the boldeſt and nobleſt ex- 


preſſions in all Shakeſpeare. WAR.“ 
L. 24. probable need.] A ſpecious appearance of ne- 
ceſſity. Jon xs. 


P. 134. I. 5. You have made ſhift to run inte t, boots and 
ſpurs and all, lite him that leapt into tle cuſtard.] This odd 
alluſion is not introduced without a view to ſatire. It was a 
foolery practiſed at city-entertainments, whilſt the Jeſter or 
Zany was in vogue, for him to jump into a large deep cuſ- 
tard, ſet for the purpoſe, t ſet on a quantity of barren ſpect̃a- 
tors to laugh; as our poet ſays = his Hamlet, TH£0B., 

2. 
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P. 136. 1. 2. In former copies: 
Hel. I/hall not break your bidding, good my lord: 
Where are my other men? Menſicur, farewel, 

Ber. Go thou toxward home, obere I will never come. | 
What other men is Helen here enquiring after? Or who is 
ſhe ſuppoſed to aſk for them? The old counteſs, tis certain, 
cid not ſend her to the court without ſome attendants : but 
neither the Clown, nor any of her reiinue, are now upon the 
ſtage : Bertram, obſerving Helen to linger fondly, and want- 
ing to ſhift her off, puts on a ſhew of haſte, aſks Parolles for 
his ſervants, and then gives his wife an abrupt diſmiſſion. 


TEO. 
L. 19. I cannot yield] J cannot inform you of the rea- 
ſons. ä Jon xs. 
L. 20. an cutwward man] i. e. one not in the ſecret of 
affairs. Wars. 
Bid.] So imwerd is familiar, admitted to ſecrets, I vas 
an inward of his, Meaſure for Meaſure. Jouns, 


L. 22. by ſelfrunabie motion—] We ſhould read notion. 
 UpTon, Wars. & Caytxrir. 
P. 157. I. 10. For your avails they fell.] Grammatical con- 
ſtruction requires us to read, they fall, inſtead of, they fell, 
otherwiſe the diſcourſe, as it relates to a future time, is non- 
ſenſe. An attempt towards a rhyme ſeems to have occaſion- 
ed this faulty reading ; but this ſcene is not in rhyme. 
REevisar,* 
P. 139. I. 11. When thou can'ft get the ring, upon my firger.] 
1, e. When thou can'ſt get the ring, which is on my finger, 
into thy poſſeſſion, The Oxford Editor, who took it the 
other way, to ſignify, when thou can't get it upon my finger, 
very ſagaciouſly alters it to When thou can'ſt get the ring 
rom my finger. Wars. 
Thid.} I think Dr. Warburton's explanation ſufficient, but 
I once read it thus, © When thou can'ſt get the ring upon 
ty finger, which never ſhall come off mine. Jonxs. 
P. 148. I. 18. a deal of that tos much, which holds him 
much to _— That is, his vices ſtand him in ſtead. Helen 
had before delivered this thought in all the beauty of expreſ- 
fion, know him a notorious lyar ; 
Think him a great way fool, ſolely a coward ; 
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Yet theſe fixt evils ſit ſo fit in him, 
That they take place, while virtue's ſteely bones 
Look bleak in the cold wind ————— 
But the Oxford Editor reads, Which *hoves him not much 
to have, Wars. 
Ihid.] © That is, (ſays Mr. Warburton) his vices ſtand 
him in Read,” He might as well have ſaid, That is, God 
proſper long our noble King. For theſe words expreſs the 
ſentiment contained in the text as truly as the interpretation 
he hath given us. I apprehend the poet means folly and ig- 
norance ; for what elſe could bold, or judge, Parolles to have 
much in him? Revis,* 
L. 23.] The gentlemen declare that they are ſervants to 
the Counteſs, ſhe replies, No otherwiſe than as ſhe returns 
the ſame offices of civility. Jonxs. 
P. 141. I. 8. - move the ſtill- piercing air, 
That fings with piercing, ] The words are here 
oddly ſhuffled into nonſenſe. We ſhould read, 
— pierce the 2 air, 
That ſings with piercing, 
i. e. pierce the air, which is in perpetual motion, and ſuf- 
fers no injury by piercing. | Wars, & CarELL, 
Lid.] For piercing, read piecing. Jonxs. 
P. 142. I. 17. St. Faques' pilgrim,—] I do not re- 
member any place famous 2 pilgrimages conſecrated in 
Italy to St. James, but it is common to viſit St. James of 
Compoſtella, in Spain. Another ſaint might eaſily have 
been found, Florence being ſomewhat out of the road from 
Rouſillon to Compoſtella. OHNS, 
L. 26. "16 Alluding to the ſtory of Hercules. Joxxs, 


P. 143. I. 6. ] Advice, is diſcretion or thought. Jonxs. 
P. 144. I. 18. Their promiſes, enticements, caths, tokens, and 
all theſe engines of luſt, are not the things they go under.] 
1, e. They are not in reality ſo true and ſincere, as in ap- 
pearance they ſeem to be. This will be beſt explained by 
another paſſage in Hamlet, where Polonius is counſelling his 
daughter. I do know, 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the ſoul 
Lends the tongue vows, Theſe blazes, oh, my daughter, 
Giving more light than heat, extinct in both 
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Ev'n in their promiſe as it is a making, 
You muſt not tale for fire. 
4 2 In few, Ophelia, 
Do not believe his vows, for they are broxers 
Not of that dye which their inveſtments ſhew, 
But mere implorers of unhuly ſuits, 
Breathing, like fa:Aified and holy bawds, 
The better to begulle. | THhEog,* 
Ibid.) Mr. Theo ald explains theſe words by, “ They are 
not really ſo true and fincere as in appearance they ſeem to 
be.” He found ſometking like this ſenſe would fit the paſ- 
ſage, but whether the words would fit the ſenſe he ſeems not 
to have conſidered. The truth is, the negative particle 
ſhould be ftrack out, and the words read thus, are the things 
they go under; i. e. they make uſe of oaths, promiſes, &c. 
to tacil tate their deſign upon us. The alluſton is to the 
military uſe of covered-ways, to falicttate an approach or 
attack; and the ſcene, which is a beſieged city, and the 
perſons ſpoken of who are ſoldiers, make the phraſe very 
proper and natural, The Oxford Editor has adopted this 
correction, though in his uſual way, with a but; and reads, 
ere but the things they go under. Wars. 
Ibid.) I think I heobald's interpretation right; to py 
under the name of any thing is a known expreſſion, The 
meaning is, they are not the things for which their names 
would make them paſs. - Revis. & JonNs, 
L. 25. no further danger known, but the modrſly wvbich is ſo 
loſt.] Mariana adviſes Diana not to believe young ſoldiers? 
oaths and premiſes ; ſhews her the chief miſchiefs attendant on 
the loſs of honour ; and concl.des, that the ought to be care- 
ful to preſerve that, though ſhe were ſure ſhe ſhould feel no 
other ill conſequence than only the loſs of her modeſty, 
From hence it appears we ſhould read, no further danger 
found, but the medeſiy which is ſo loſt, Not only on account 
of the antitheſis reſtored by the word found, which refers to 
leſt, a thing which in Shakeſpeare's writing is not to be over- 
looked, but becauſe the queſtion here is not concerning the 
bare knowledge of the conſequences of a woman's loſing her 
honour, but concerning Diana's experience of this matter in 
her own cafe; with which the reading here propoſed can 
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only agree, Wars,* 
P. 145. 1. 29. — meer the trutb.] We ſhould read, meerlye 
truth, i. e. certainly, So Sir Thomas More. WARE.“ 


Lid.] Why ſhould we not keep to Shakeſpear's words; 
and ſay, he uſes the adjective adverbially ; as he does in 
many other places? y=e ravenous, as he ſubtil.” 
Hen, VIII. “I am mylelf indifferent honeſt.” Ham- 
let, Nor needed Mr, Warburton to quote Sir Thomas 
More here; except for the obſolete way of ſpelling —_ 
which he has judiciouſly followed: for meer the truth, ſig- 
nifies, ſimply, purely truth, not certainly; which is a needleſs 


repetition of ſurely, CAaNnoNs,* 
P. 146. I. 8. — examined. | That is, queſtion'd, doubted. 
OHNS, 
L. 19. —brokes—] Deals as a broker, OHNS, 
P. 147. I. 4. yond s that ſame knave, 


That leads bim to theſe Places;)] What Places? 
Have they been talking of Brothels; or, indeed, any parti- 
cular locality ? I make no queſtion but our author wrote, 
That leads him to theſe Paces, 
i. e. ſuch irregular Steps, to courſes of debauchery, to not 
loving his Wife. Tako. 
Ibid.) Mr. Theobald's obſervation is juſt; but his pro- 
poſed amendment is ſo extremly ſtiff, that I would read, 
theſe pranks, REvISAL.“ 
P. 148.1. 29. When your Lordſt-ip ſees the bottom of his Suc- 
ceſs in't, and to what Metal this counterfeit Lump of Ours will 
be melted, if you give him r Drum's Entertainment, yaur 
Inclining cannot be remov d. Lump of Ours has been 
the Reading of all the editions. Ore, according to my 
emendation, bears a conſonance with the other Terms 
Metal, Lump and melted, and helps the propriety of the 
poet's thought : for ſo one Metaphor is kept up, and 
all the words are proper and ſuitable to it. But, what-is the 
meaning of Jabn Drum's entertainment? Lafeu ſeveral times 
afterwards calls Parolles, Tom Drum. But the difference of 
the chriſtian name will make none in the explanation. 
There is an old motly interlude, (printed in 1601) called 
ack Drum's entertainment: Or, the Comedy of Paſquil and 
atharine, In This, Fack Drum is a ſervant of intrigue, 
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who is ever aiming at projects, and always foil'd, and given 
the drop. And there is another old piece (publiſh'd in 1627 
call'd, Apollo roving, in which I find theſe expreſſions, 
Thuriger. Thou Lozel, hath Sieg infected you? 
Why do you give ſuch kind entertainment to that cobweb? 
Scepas. It ſhall have Tem Dium's entertainment; a Flap 
with a Fox-tail, 
But both theſe pieces are, perhaps, too late in time, to come 
to the aſſiſtance cf our author: ſo we muſt look a little high- 
er. What is ſaid here to Bertram is to this effect. My 
« Lord, as you have taken this fellow (Parolles) into ſo near 
ce a confidence, if, upon his being found a counterfeit, you 
« don't caſhier him from your taveur, then your attach- 
4 ment is not to be remov'a”” I'll now ſubjoin a quota- 
tion from Holingſhed, (of whoſe Books Shakeſpeare was a 
molt dil:gent reader) which will pretty well aſcertain Drum's 
hiſtory. This chronologer, in his deſcription of Ireland, 
Tpeaking of Patrick Sarſefteld, (Mayor of Dublin in the Year 
1553) and of his extrzvagant hoſpitality, ſubjoins, that no 
gueſt had ever a cold or forbidding look from any part of his 
family: ſo that his Porter, or any other Officer, durft 
not, for both his ears, give the ſimpleſt man that reſorted to 
his houſe, Tom Drum's Entertainment,” which is, to hale a 
man in by the head, and thruſt him out by both the ſhould- 


ers. Turo. 
P. 149. I. 4. Let him fetch off bis drum in any band.] I take 
It the uſual phraſe is, at any Fand. Revis.* 


P. 150. I. 2. I ill preſently pen dcon my Dilemmas .] 
By this word, Parelles is made to infinuate that he had ſeve- 
ral ways, all equaily certain, of recovering this Drum. For 
a Dilemma is an argument that concludes both ways, 


| Wars. 
L. 10. P:fſibility of thy ſeldicrſbip.] dele thy : the ſenſe re- 
quires it. Waks. 


L. 26. We have almoſt emboſſed him.] To imboſs a deer, is 
to incloſe him in a wood. Milton uſes the ſame word. 
Like that ſelf-begotten bir 
In th' Arabian woods emboſt, 
Which no ſecond knows or third, Jonns, 
P. 151. I. 19. Bat I fhail boſe the grounds I work upon.) 


\ 
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j. e. By diſcovering herſelf to the count. Wars. 
L. 26. To your ſworn counſel.] To your private knowledge 
after having required from you an oath of ſecrecy, Jonxs. 
Pp. 152. Il. 11. As well direct ber bow, tis beſt to bear it.] 
Mr. Pope's edition rightly omits the comma after Horv. 
REIS.“ 
L. 12. Inportant here, and elſewhere, is importunate. 
OHNS, 
P. 153. I. 6, Is woicked meaning in a lawful deed ; J | 
And lawful meaning in a lawful a#;] To 
make this gingling riddle complete in all its parts, we ſhould 
read the ſecond line thus, 
And lawtul meaning in a <vicked act; 
The ſenſe of the two lines is this, it is a wicked meaning be- 
cauſe the woman's intent is to deceive; but a lfu deed, 
becauſe the man enjoys his own wife. Again, ft is a /awf4/ 
rearing becauſe done by her to gain her huſband's eſtranged 
affection, but it is a <vicked act becauſe he goes intentionally 
to commit adultery. The riddle concludes thus, Where both 
rot fin and yet a finful fuct. i. e. Where neither of them fin, 
and yet it is a finful tact on both ſides; which concluſion, 


we ee, requires the emendation here made, Wars, 
Lid.] Sir Thomas Hanmer reads in the ſame ſenſe, 
Unlaxofs/ meaning in a lawful act. Jouxs. 


Lid.] Mr. Warburton hath not rightly jiuterpreted this 
nedie, I think it may be explained in this manner, In 
the f.rft line, the * deed was lawful,” as being the duty of 
marriage between the huſband and wife, but the huſband's 
© meaning in it was wicked,“ becauſe he intentionally com- 
mitted adultery. In the ſecond line, the “act was wicked 
in the huſband, for the reaſon juſt mentioned, but “ the 
meaning was lawiul in the wife, who enjoyed no more 
than her own, and that with a view to reclaim her huſhand, 
In the third line, the © fact was ſinful' on account of the 
intentional adultery, yet neither ſinned in it, not the hni- 
band, becauſe he only intended aduliery, but did not com- 
mit it; nor the wife, becauſe in her both the in ention 
and the commiſſion were perſectly innocent and juſtifiable 

Rezvisar.* 

L. 23. Some bard of flrargers in the adverſaries entertainment. | 
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That is, foreign treops in the enemy's pay. Jonxs, 
P. 154. I. 23. The Irftance.) Ihe proof. OHNS, 


L. 24. — and buy myſclf another of Bajazet's Mule.] We 
ſhould read Pajazet's Mute, i. e. a Turkiſh mute. So in 


Either our hiſtory ſhall with full mouth 
Speak freely of our acts; or elle our grave, 
Like turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongueleſs mouth, 
THEoOB. & CAPELL, 
P. 157.1. 10. No 44 o that * 
T pr'ythee do not ſtrive again VOUS 2 
1 —— campell d 2 3 12 not well what 
Bertram can mean by entreating Diana not to ftirive againſt bis 
wervs, Diana has juſt mentioned his <vife, ſo that the vc. 
ſeem to relate : his marriage. In this tenſe not Diana, but 
Himſelf, ſtrives againſt bis vows. His worws indeed may 
mean vors made to Diana; but, in that caſe, to ftrive agairſ} 
is not p operly uſed for to reject, nor does this ſenſe cohere 
well with his firſt exclamation of impatience at the menti- 
on of his wife. No more of that ! Perhaps we might read, 
I pr'ythee do not drive againſt my vows, 
Do not run upon that topick; talk of any thing elſe that 
I can bear to hear, 
I have anothcr conceit upon this paſſage, which I would 
de thought to offer without much confidence. 
No more of that! 
I pr'ythee do not fbrive—againſt my vcice & 
I was compell'd to her. 

Diana tells him unexpectedly of his wife, He anſwers 
with perturbation, No mere of that ! I pr'ythee do not. play the 
confeſſor— againſt my ewvn conſent I <vas compelled to ber. 

OKNS, 

L. 22. Wheat is net boly, that <ve ſwear not by.] Yer no- 
thing is more common than ſuch kind of oaths. But Diana 
15 not here ac uſing Bertram for ſwearing by a Being not 
holy, but for ſweoring to an unholy purpoſe; as is evident 
from the preceding lines, 

"Tis not the many oaths, that make the truth: 
But the plain fmple vow, that is vow'd true. 
The line in queſtion, therefore, is evidently corrupt, and 
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ſhould be read thus, 
What is not holy, that we ſwear, not *bides, 


i. e. If we ſwear to an unholy purpoſe the oath abides not, 
but is diſſolved in the making. This is an an'wer to the 
purpoſe, She ſubjoins in the reaſon two or three lines 
after 
this has no belding, 

To ſwear by him, whom I proteſt to love, 

That I will work againſt him. | 
i. e. That oath can never hold, whoſe ſubject is to offend 
and diſpleaſe that Being, whom, I profeſs, in the act of 
ſwearing bv him, to love and reverence.— What may have 
miſled the editors in the common reading was, perhaps, miſ- 
taking Bertram's words above, 

By love's own ſweet conſtraint, 

to be an oath ; whereas it only ſignifies, being conſtrained by 
love. | WARB. 

Ibid.) This is an acute and and excellent conjecture, and 
I have done it the due honour of exalting it to the text; yet 
methinks, there is ſomething elſe wanting. The following 
words, but take the High'ſt to <vitneſs, even though it be un- 
derſtood as an anticipation cr aſſumptien, in this ſenſe, —bur 
now ſuppoſe that you tate te Higheſt te <uitneſs, — has not 
ſufficient relation to the antecedent ſentence. 1 will propoſe 
a reading nearer to the ſurface, and let it take its chance, 

Bert. How have I ſworn ! 

Diana. 'Tis not the many caths, that make the truth; 
But th plain ſingle vow, that s vow'd true, 

Bert. What is not holy, that we ſwear not by, 

But take the High'ft to witneſs. 

Diana, Then, pray tell me, 

If I ſhould ſwear, &c. 

Bertram means to enforce his ſuit, by telling her, that he 
has bound himſelf to her, not by the petty proteſtations uſu- 
al among lovers, but by vows of greater ſolemnity, She 
then makes a proper and rational reply. Jonxs. 

Ibid.) Car ET; retains the old reading. 

Vid. Tf I ſheuld ſewear by Fove's great attributes.) In the 
print of the old fol:o, it is doubtful whether it is Fove's or 

Lwe's, the characters being not diſtinguiſhable, If it is read 
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Love's, perhaps it may be ſomething leſs difficult. I am 
ſtill at a loſs. Jonxs. 

Bid.] Mr. Warburton hath ſo ſtrangely puzzled himſelf 
about this paſſage, that he hath at laſt quite loſt fight of its 
drift and purpoſe, and given us one of the moſt claborate 
pieces of nonſerſe to be found in his whole performance, 
The common reading however, 

& What is not holy, that we ſwear not by, 
&« But take the high'ſ to witneſs : 
is, if he could have been content with it, extremely plain 
and clear. The tenſe is, we never ſwear by what is not 
holy, but ſwear by, or take to witneſs, the higheſt, the 
divinity. The tenor of the reaſoning contained in the fol- 
lowing lines perfectly correſponds with this; If I ſhould 
ſwear by Jove's great attributes, that I loved you dearly, 
would you believe my oaths, when you found by experi- 
ence that I loved you ill, and was endeavouring to gain cre- 
dit with you in order to ſeduce you to your ruin? No, 
ſurely, but you would conclude that I had no faith either 
in Jove or his attributes, and that my oaths were but mere 
words of courſe, For that oath can certainly have no 
tye upon us, which we ſwear by him we profeſs to love and 
honour, when at the ſame time we give the ſtrongeſt proof 
of our disbelief in him, by purſuing a courſe which we 
know will offend and dithonour him, By not comprehend- 
ing the poet's ſcope and meaning, Mr. Warburton hath been 
reduced to the neceſſity of fathering upon him ſuch ſtrange 
Engliſh as this : 

« What is not holy, that we ſwear,” to ſignify, „“ if we 
ſwear to an unhcly puzpoſe ;** a ſenſe thoſe words will by 
no means bear. Not *bides,” to fignify, „the oath is 
diſſolved in the making; a meaning which can no more 
be deduced from theſe words than the former. | 

As to the remaining words, “ but take the high'ſt to 
witneſs,” they ſo plainly and directly contradict Mr. War- 
burton's interpretation, that it was utterly impracticable 
for him to reconcile them to it, and therefore he hath very 
prudently paſſed them over without notice. REIS.“ 

L. 27. To ſwear by bim æubom I proteſs to love, 

That I will work againſt bim. ] This paſſage like- 
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wiſe appears to me corrupt, She ſwears not by him whom 
ſhe loves, but by Jupiter. I believe we may read, to ſcvear 
to bim. There is, ſays ſhe, no holding, no conſiſtency, in 
ſwearing to one that I lee him, when 1 ſwear it only to in- 
jure him. Jouns, 
P. 159. I. 12. Since Frenchmen are ſo braid, 
Marry that will, I'll live and die a maid;] 
What! becauſe Frenchmen. were falſe, ſhe, that was an 
Italian, would marry nobody. The text is corrupted ; and 
we ſhould read, | 
>: 86 Since Frenchmen are ſo braid, 
« Marry em that will, I'll live and die a maid.” 
i. e. fince Frenchmen prove ſo crooked and perverſe in their 
manners, let who will marry them, I had rather live and 
die a maid, than venture upon them. This ſhe ſays with a 
view to Helen, who appeared ſo fond of her huſband, and 
went thro' ſo many difficulties to obtain him. WAR. 
Ihid.) The paſſage is very unimportant, and the old read- 
ing reaſonable enough. Nothing is more common than for 
girls, on ſuch occaſions, to ſay in a pett what they do not 
think, or to think for a time what they do not finally re- 
ſolve, Jonxs. 
L. 21. 1 Lord.) The later editors have with great libera- 
lity beſtowed lordſhſp upon theſe interlocutors, who, in the 
original edition, are called, with more propriety, capt, E. 
and capt, G, It is true that capr. E. is in a former ſcene 
called Jord E. but the ſubordination in which they ſeem to 
act, and the timorous manner in which they converſe, de- 
termines them to be only captains, Yet as the later readers 
of Shakeſpeare have been uſed to find them lords, I have not 
thought it worth while to degrade them in the margin. 
| on Ns. 
P. 160, I. 8. he” on te them reveal themſelves, till they at- 
tain to their abherr'd ends;) The ſenſe ſeems to require that 
we ſhould read, ere they attain.” Revis. & CayPELL,* 
L. 10. In his proper ſtream c er focus himſelf] That is, be- 
trays his on ſecrets in his tun talk, The reply ſhews that this 
is the meaning. Jon xs. 
L. 11. Is it not meant damnable] I believe Shad eſpeare 
wrote, js it not mean time damnable, REIS.“ 
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Eid.] We may read, mean, damnable, or main-damnabl, 
for exceſſively ſo ; Capell, reads, moft damnable. ANON.“ 
L. 17. He might take a meaſure of his ron judgment.) This 
is a very juſt and moral reaſon. Bertram, by finding how 
erroneouily he has judged, will be leſs confident, and more 
eaſily moved by admonition. OHNS, 
P. 192. I. 16. bring forth this counterfeit module ;] This 
epithet is improper to a mdule, which profeſſes to be the 
counterfeit of another thing. We a ſimuld read meda/. And 
this the Oxford editor follows. Warr. & Car EII. 
Thid.] Module being the patern of any thing, may be here 
uſed in that ſenſe. Bring forth this fellow, who, by coun- 
terfeit virtue pretended to make himſelf a patern. Jonxs, 
P. 165. I. 29.] Dian. the connt's a fool, and fall of gold.) 
After this line there is apparently a line loſt, there being na 
rhyme that correſponds to gold. OHNS, 
P. 166. J. 13. Half <von is match ⁊vell made; match, and 
evell make it.] This line has no meaning that I can find, [ 
read, with a very ſlight alteration, Half won is match vell 
made; watch, and well make it. That is, a match <vell mad: 
is half won; watch, and mane it noel, 
This is, in my opinion, not all the error. The lines ar: 
miſplaced, and ſhould be read thus : 
« Half won is match well made; watch, and well 
« make it; f 
c When he fwears oaths, bid him drop gold, and take 
. 
c After he ſcores, he never pays the ſcore: 
« He never pays after-debts, take it before, 
« And fay ————” 
That is, take his money and leave him to him elf. When 
the players had loſt the ſecond line, they tried to make 
connexion out of the reſt. Part is apparently in couplet:, 
and the note was probably uniform. OHN8, 
L. 17. Men are tos mell <vith, boys are not to Liſs. ] All th: 
editors have obtruded a. new maxim upon us here, that 4%. 
are not to kiſs. Livia, in Beaumont and Fletcher' 
Tamer tam'd, is of a quite oppoſite opinion. 
« For boys were made for nothing but dry kiſſes.“ 
And our poet's thought, I am perſuaied, went to the. {ns 


make 
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tune. To mell, is derived from the French word, meler x 
to mingle. TREOB. 
P. 167. I. 7. An egg out of a cloiſter.] I know not that 
clifter, though it may etymologically fignify any thing ſput is 
uſed by our author, otherwiſe than for a x:enaſtery, and there= 
fore I cannot gueſs whence this hyperbole could take its ori- 
ginal: perhaps it means only this: “He will ſteal any thing, 
however trifling, from any place, however holy.” founs, 
L. 30. He's a cat ſtill.] That is, throw him how you will, 
be lights upon his legs. Jon xs. 
DPid.] Mr. Johnſon has explained this paſſage thus, 
“ Throw him how vou will, he lights upon his legs.” 
Bertram means no ſuch thing. In a ſpeech or two before, 
he declares his averſion to a cat, and now only continues of 
the ſame opinion, and ſays, he hates Parolles as much as a 
cat, The other meaning will not do, as Parolles could not 
be meant by the cat which lights always on its legs, for he 
is now in a fair way to be totally diſconcerted. STEEVvENs,® 
Thid.) J am ſtill of my former opinion. Jon xs. 
P. 168. I. 6. Why does be aſt bim of mes] This is nature. 
Every man is on ſuch occaſions more willing to hear his 
neighbour's character than his own, Jon Ns. 
L. 20. To beovile the ſuppoſition.] That is, to decerve the 
opinicr, to make the count think me a man that deſerves 
wal, | . Jouns.. 
P. 170. I. 23. my motive] motive for afiftant, Wars. 
L. 26. When ſaucy truſting of the cozen'd thoughts 
Defiles the pitchy night; } i. e. makes the perſon- 
guilty of intentional adultery. But truſting a miſtake cannot 
make any one guilty, We ſhould read, and point, the lines: 
thus, 
«© When fancy, truſting of the cozen'd thoughts, 
% Defiles the pitchy night.“ , 
i. e. the fancy. or imagination, that he lay with his miſtreſs, 
tho” it was, indeed, his wife, made him incur the guilt of 
adultery. Night, by the ar tien ts, was reckoned odious, ob- 
ſcene, and bominable. The poet, alluding to this, ſays, 
with great beauty, acfiles the pirchy night, i. e. makes the 
night, more than ordinary, abominable. WAREZ. 
Bid. ] This conjecture is truly ingenicus, but, I believes 
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the author of it will hiraſelf think it unneceſſary, when he 
recollects that ſaucy may very properly ſignify luxuriaus, and 
by conſequence _— | Jonxs. 
P. 171. 1. 7. But with the word, the time <vill bring en 
ſummer, ] with the cverd, i. e. in an inſtant of time, The 
Oxford editor reads (but what he means by it I know not) 
bear with the word. | Wars, 
Ibid.) The meaning of this obſervation is, that as briars 
have ſweetneſs with their prickles, ſo ſhall theſe troubles be re- 
compenſed with joy. Jouns, 
L. 10. Our waggen is prepar d, and time revives us;] The 
word revives conveys ſo little ſenſe, that it ſeems very liable 
to ſuſpicion. and time revyes us ; 
i. e. looks us in the face, calls upon us to haſten, Wars, 
Ibid.) The preſent reading is corrupted, and I am afraid 
the emendation none of the ſoundeſt. I never remember to 
have ſeen the word revye. One may as well leave blunders 
as make them. Why may we not read for a ſhift, without 
much effort, the time 1nvites ws ? Revis. & Jouxs, 
L. 14. <vhoſe villainaus jaffron <vauld have made all the un- 
bak'd and docuy youth of a nation in his celaur.] Parolles is re- 
preſented as an affected follower of the faſhion, and an en- 
courager of his maſter to run into all the follies of it ; where 
he ſays, © uſe a more ſpacious ceremony to the noble lords 
— they wear themſelves in the cap of time — and tho' the 
devil lead the meaſure, ſuch are to be followed. Here ſome 
particularities of faſhionable dreſs are ridiculed. Snjpt-taf- 
ata needs no explanation; but <i[aing:s ſaffron is more ob- 
ſcure. This alludes to a fantaſtic faſhion, then much fol- 
lowed, of uſing yellow ſtarch for their bands and ruffs. So 
Fletcher, in his queen of Corinth, 
"- has he familiarly 
c Diflik'd ycur yellow ſtarch; or ſaid your doublet 
« Was not exactly trenchified —— | 
Ard in ſonſon's devil's an aſs. 
& Carmen and chimney- ſweepers are got into the yell 
ce ſtarch.” | 
This was invented by one Turner, a tire-woman, a court 
bawd; and, in all reſpects, of ſo infamous a character, that 
her invention deſerved the name of viilaincus ſaffron. Thi. 
woman was, afterwards, amoygſt the miſcreants concern 
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in the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, for which ſhe was 
hanged at Tyburn, and would die in a yellow rf of her own 
invention: which made yellow ſtaoch fo odious, that it im- 
mediately went out of faſhion. *Tis this, then, to which 
Shakeſpeare alludes: but ufing the word ſaffren for yellow, a 
new idea preſented itſelf, and he purſues his thought under 
a quite different alluſion © whoſe villainous ſaffron 
would have made all the unbaked and dowy youths of a na- 
tion in his colour,” i. e. of his temper and diſpoſition. 
Here the general cuſtom of that time, of colouring paſte with 
ſaffron, is alluded to, So in the Winter's Tale : 

« I muſt have ſaffron to colour the warden pyes, Wars. 

L. 17. more advanced by the king,] A notable obſervation 
this; that the young lord had been higher advanced by the 


king had he ftaid at court, than he was by his beggarly fol- 


lower Parolles. We ſhould read, more advantaged, i. e. the 
king would have been a better tutor to the raw young man 
than Parolles, whoſe profeſſion it was, WAI.“ 
L. 19. I <vould, I had not known him.] This dialogue ſerves 
to connect the incidents of Parolles, with the main plan of 
the play, Jou xs. 
P. 172. I. 20. bis phis'nomy is more hotter in France than 
there.] This is intolerable nonſenſe. The ſtupid Editors, 
becauſe the devil was talked of, thought no quality would 
ſuit him but hotter, We ſhould read, — mere honour'd. A 
joke upon the French people, as if they held a dark com- 
plexion, which is natural to them, in more eſtimation than 
the Engliſh do, who are generally white and fair. 
HanmER, WAR B. & Carers. 
L. 28. I'm a <vood/and felloco, Sir, &ec.] Shakeſpeare is but 
rarely guilty of ſuch impious traſh, And it is obſervable, 
that then he always puts that into the mouth of his fools, 
which is now grown the characteriſtic of the fine gentleman. 
Wars. 
P. 173. I. 9. Unhappy.) That is, miſchievenfly wapgiſp ; 
wnlucky. Jorns, 
L. 13. no pace.] Read, “ has no place; i. e. no office in 
the family. OBs. & Cox .* 
L. 29. It rejoices me, that F hope I ſhall ſee him ere I die.] It 
is not hope that rejoices any one; but, that that hope is well 
Vor. III. PART I. D 
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grounded, We ſhould read, therefore, Ir rejoices me, that 
hope, that I ſhall ſce bim ere I die. WAR.“ 
P. 174. J. 16. But it is your carbonado d face.) Mr, Pope 
reads it carbinado d, which is right. The joke, ſuch as it is, 
conſiſts in the alluſion to a wound made with a carabine ; 
arms, which Henry IV. had made famous, by bringing into 
uſe amongſt his horſe. Wars. 
P. 176. I. 8. Our means <wvill make us means.) Shakeſpeare 
delights much in this kind of re-duplication, ſometimes fo 
as to obicure his meaning. Helena ſays, © they will follow 
with ſuch ſpeed as the means which they have will give 
them ability to exert.” Jonxs. 
L. 15. In former editions, 
— but I am now, Sir, muddied in fortune's mood, and ſmell 
ſomecuhat ſtreng of ber ftrong diſpleaſure.) I believe the poet 
wrote, in fortune s moat ; becauſe the Clown in the very next 
ſpeech replies, I vill benceforth eat no fiſh of fortune's butt'ring ; 
and again, when he comes to repeat Paroll-s's petition to 
Lafeu, that hath fallen into the unclean fiſhpond of ber diſplea- 
ſure, and, as he ſays, is muddied wwithal, And again, Pray 
you, Sir, uſe the carp as you may, &c. In all which places, 
tis obvious a moat or pond is the alluſion. Beſides, Parolles 
ſmelling ſtrong, as he ſays, of fortune's ſtrong diſpleaſure, 


carries on the ſame image; for as the cats round old ſeats ' 


were always repleniſh'd with fiſh, ſo the Clown's joke of 
holding his noſe, we may preſume, proceeded from this, 
that the privy was always over the moat; and therefore the 
Clown humourouſly ſays, when Parolles is preſſing him to 
deliver his letter to lord Lofeu, « Foh ! pr'thee, ſtand away; 
a paper from fortune's c/oſeſtco/, to give to a nobleman ! 
Turo. 

L. 23. Indeed, Sir, if your metaphor flink, I will flop ny 
noſe againſt any man's metaphor.) Nothing could be conceived 
with greater humour, or juſtneſs of ſatire, than this ſpeech, 
The uſe of the flinking metaphor is an odious fault, which 
grave writers often commit. It is not uncommon to ſee mo- 
ral declaimers againſt vice, deſcribe her as Hefiod did the 
fury Triſtitia : 

Tig ix pivary lt al prov. — 

Upon which Longinus juſtly obſerves, that, inſtead of giv- 
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ing a terrible image, he has given a very naſty one, Cicero 
cautions well againſt it, in his book de Orat, 4+ Quoniam 
hec, (ſays he) vel ſumma laus eſt in verbis transferendis ut 
ſenſum feriat id, quod tranſlatum fit, fugienda eſt omnis tur- 
pitudo earum rerum, ad quas eorum animos qui audiunt 
trahet ſimilitudo. Nolo morte dici Africani caſtratam eſſe 
rempublicam. Nolo ffercus curiæ dici Glauciam,” Our 
poet himſel is extremely delicate in this reſpect; who, 
throughout his large writings, if you except a paſſage in 
Hamlet, has ſcarce a metaphor that can offend the moſt 


ſqueamiſh reader, Wars. 
Ibid.) This ſpeech does not belong to Laſeu but the Clown, 
Lafeu enters preiently after. STEEVENS & CAPELL., 


P. 175. I. 5. I pity bis diflireſs in my ſmiles of comfort. ] 
We ſhould read ſmities of comfort, fuch as the calling him 
fortune's cat, carp, &c. WARR. & CAPELL. 

Lid.) Theſe jimilies, it ſeems, are the appellations of for- 
tune's cat, carp, &c.“ but what comfort they could adminiſter 
is not eaſy to conceive, nor hath Mr. Warburton been pleaſed 
to inform us. But what exception could be taken to the an- 
tient reading, © I do pity his diſtreſs in my ſr:i/zs of comfort ?? 
The meaning is, I teſtify my pity for his diftreſs by encou- 
raging him with a gracious ſmile, REvISAL.“ 

F290. 5 1. a hall eat ;) Paroll.s hes many ct the 
lineaments of Faltaff and ſeems to be the character which 
Shakeſpeare delighted to draw, a fellow that had more wit 
than virtue, "Though juſtice required that he ſhould be de- 
tected and expoſed,” yet his wices fit ſo fit in bim that he is not 
at laſt ſuffered to ſtarve. OHNS, 

L. 3. eſteem] Dr. Warburton in Theobald's edition 
altered this word to ate, in his own hs lets it ſtand and ex- 
plains it by worth or effate, But efteem is here reckering or 
eflimate, Sin e the luis of Helen with her virtues, and guali- 
fieations, our account is ſunk 3 what we have to recken ourſelves 


king of, is much poorer than before. JonNs. 
L. 6. —— Fame.] That is, completely, ir its full extent. 
Jouxs. 
L. . 


blade of youth.) In the ſpring of early life, when 
the man is yet green. Oil and fire ſuit but ill — blade, and 


therefore Mr. 1 heobald and Dr, Warburton read, lage of 
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youth. Jonxs, 
L. 27. the fin view ſhall kill, 
All repetition : | The firſt interview ſhall 

an end to all — of the paſt. bred is — tht 
tening to the end of the play, finds his matter ſufficient to 
fill up his remaining ſcenes, and therefore, as on other ſuch 
- occaſions, contracts his dialogue and precipitates his action. 
Decency required that Bertram's double crime of cruelty and 
diſobedience, joined likewiſe with ſome hypocriſy, ſhould 
raiſe more reſentment ; and that though his mother might 
eaſily forgive him, his king would more pertinaciouſly vin- 
dicate his own authority and Helen's merit : of all this 
Shakeſpeare could not be ignorant, but Shakeſpeare wanted 
to conclude his play, Jonxs. 

P. 178. 1. 1. Scorn'd a fair colour, or expreſs'd it ſtol n;] 
Firſt, it is to be obſerved, that this young man's caſe was 
not indifference to the ſex in general, but a very ſtrong at- 
tachment to one; therefore he could not ſcorn a fair colour 
for it was that which had captivated him. But he might 
very naturally be ſaid to do what men, ftrongly attach'd to 
one, commonly do, not allow beauty in any face but his miſ- 
treſs's, And that this was the thought here, is evident, 

1. From the latter part of the verſe, 

| or expreſs'd it ſtolen; 

2. From the preceding verſe, 

Which warp'd the line of every other favour ; 

3. From the following — 22 F 

Extended or contrafted all proportions 
To a moſt hideous objeff tt ———— 

Secondly, It is to be obſerved, that he deſcribes his indif- 
ference for others in highly figurative expreſſions. Con- 
tempt is brought in, lending him her perſpeQive-glaſs, 
which does its office properly by warping the lines of all 
other faces; by extending or contracting into a hideous object; 
or by expreſſing or ſhewing native red and white as paint, 
But with what propriety of ſpeech can this glaſs be ſaid to 
ſcorn, which is an affection of the mind? Here then the me- 
taphor becomes miſerably mangled ; but the foregoing obſer- 
vation will lead us to the genuine reading, which 1s, 

Scorch d a fair colour, or expreſs'd it ſtoll'n; 
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i. e. this glaſs repreſented the owner as brown or tanned ; 
or, if not ſo, cauſed the native colour to appear artificial. 
Thus he ſpeaks in character, and conſiſtently with the reſt 
of his ſpeech, The emendation reſtores integrity to the fi- 
gure, and, by a beautiful thought, makes the Jeornful Per- 
ſpective of contempt do the office of a burning-glaſs. Ax B. 

id.] It was but juſt to inſert this note, long as it is, 
becauſe the commentator ſeems to think it of importance. 
Let the reader judge. Jonxs. 

L. 13. Make trivial price of ſerious thing] Serious for 
valuable. In this ſenſe a certain Prebendary of Weſtminſter 
underſtood the word, when he uſed to tell his friends, 4 
billing is a ſerious thing. Wars,* 

L. 17. Our own love, waling, &c.] Theſe two lines I 
frould be glad to call, “ an interpolation of a player.” 
They are ill connected with the former, and not very clear 
or proper in themſelves, I believe the author made two coup⸗ 
lets to the ſame purpoſe, wrote them both down that he 
might take his choice, and ſo they happened to be both pre- 
ſerved. 

For ſleep I think we ſhould read flepr, Love cries to ſee 
what was done while hatred flepr, and ſuffered miſchief to be 
done. Or the meaning may be, that Hatred till continues to 
ſleep at eaſe, while love is weeping z and ſo the preſent read- 
ing may ſtand, F + 

L. 23. Which better than the firſt, O dear Heaw'n, bleſs, 

Or, &er they meet, in me, O Nature ceaſe !] 

I have ventured againſt the authority of the printed copies, 
to prefix the Counteſs's Name to theſe two lines. The Ling 
appears, indeed, to be a favourer of Bertram: but if Ber- 
tram ſhould make a bad huſband the ſecond time, why 
ſhould it give the king ſuch mortal pangs ? A fond and diſap- 
pointed mother might reaſonably not deſire to live to ſee 
ſuch a day: and from her the wiſh of dying, rather than to 
behold it, comes with propriety, Tu xo. 

P. 179. I. 17. In Florence as it from a caſement—] Ber- 
tram ſtill continues to have too little virtue to deſerve Helen. 
He did not know indeed that it was Helen's ring, but he 
knew that he had it not from x window, Jonxs, 
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L. 19. Noble ſbe cas, and thought | 

I flood engag'd ;—] I don't underſtand this read. 
ing; if we are to underſtand, that ſhe thought Bertram en- 
gaged to her in affection, inſnared by her charms, this 
meaning is too obſcurely expreſs d. The context rather 
makes me believe the poet wrote, 

a noble ſhe was, and thought 
I ſtood ungag'd j———— 
i. e. unengag'd : x. a. my heart, nor perſon, diſpos'd 


of. THEOS. 
id.] The plain meaning is, when ſhe ſaw me receive 
the ring, ſhe thought me engaged to her. Jouxs, 


L. 26. King Plutus bimſe/f, 

Tbet knows the tin& and multiplying medicine,] Plutus 
the grand alchimiſt, who knows the e:m&ure which confers 
the properties of gold upon baſe metals, and the matter by 
which gold is multiplied, by which a ſmall quantity of gold 
is made to communicate its qualities to a large maſs of me- 
tal. 
In the reign of Henry the fourth a law was made to for- 
bid all men thenceforth to multiply gold, or uſe any craft of mul- 
tiplication, Of which law Mr, Boyle, when he was warm 
with the hope of tranſmutation, procured a repeal. Jon xs, 

L. 30. —— Then if you know, 
| That you are well acquainted <with yourſelf,) i. e. then 
if you be wiſe, A ſtrange way of exprefling ſo trivial a 
thought ! Wars. 
id.] The true meaning of this frarge expreſſion is, If 
you know that your faculties are ſo ſound, as that you have the 
* er conſciouſneſs of your own actions, and are able to recol- 
ect and relate what you have done, tell me, &c. Jonxs. 
P. 180. I. 16. My fore-paſt proofs, borve er the matter fall, 

Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 

Having wainly feared too liek.) The proofs col ich I 
have already bad, are ſufficient to ſhew that my fears were 
not wain and irrational, I have rather been hitherto 
more eaſy than I ought, and have unreaſonably had too lit- 
tle fear. Jou xs. 

L. 27. Who bath for four er five removes come ſport.] We 
ſhould read, Ibo bath ſome 2 or five removes come ſhort, 
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So in king Lear, 

« For that I am ſome twelve or fourteen moonſhines 

« Lag of a brother, * Wars. 

Ibid. | Removes are journies or poſt-flages« OKNS, 

P. 181. I. 25. Derived from 2 cat ulet.] 5 believe 
we ſhould read, capulets, from the antient family of the 
capulets. REIS.“ 

P. 183. I. 4. validity] Is a very bad word for value 
which yet I think is its meaning, unleſs it be conſidered as 
making a contract valid. Jon xs. 

L. 30. all impediments in fancy's courſe, 

Are motives of more fancy ; ] Every thing that 
obſtructs love is an occaſion by which love is heightened. 
And, to conclude, her ſolicitation concurring with her faſhio- 
nable appearance, ſhe got the ring. 

I am not certain that I have attained the true meaning of 
the word modern, which, perhaps, ſignifies rather meanly 
pretty. Jon xs. 

L. 32. — and in fine, 

Her inſuit coming wvith ber modern grace, 

Subdu'd me to A rate.] The ſecond of theſe lines 
is neither Engliſh nor ſenſe. I ſhould ſuſpect the poet wrote, 

Her own ſuit joining with ber mother's, ſcarce 
Subdu d me to her rate. REIS.“ 

P. 184.1. 6. diet me ] i. e. uſe me harſhly. A 
phraſe taken from the ſevere methods taken in curing the 
venereal diſorder. WAR.“ 

Ibid.) That is, may juſtly conſtrain me to faſt, by depriv- 
ing me of the dues of a wife, Mr. Warburton moſt unac- 
countably imagi nes the expreſſion to allude to * the ſevere 
methods of cure in the venereal diſorder. An apt allufion 
indeed in the mouth of a young woman, who pretended 
great virtue and delicacy ! Revis,* 

L.12. Sir, much lite the ſame upon your finger.) This is no 
verſe, but may be made one by the ealy tranſpoſition of a 
ſingle monoſyllable, 

« Much like the ſame upon your finger, Sir.” REIS.“ 

P. 186, J. 28. He knows himſelf, &c.—] This dialogue is 
too long, fince the audience already knew the whole tranſ- 
action; nor is there any reaſon for puzzling the king and 
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playing with his paſſions ; but it was much eaſier than to 
make a pathetical interview between Heten and her husbang, 


her mother, and the king. Joins, 
P. 187. I. 4 —— Exorciſ] This word is uſed not very 
properly for enchanter. Jouxs. 


P. 188. I. 10. Ours be- your patience then, and yours our 
parts.] The meaning is: Grant us then your patience ; hear 
us without interruption. And take our parts; that is, ſup- 
port and defend us. Jonxs. 

This play has many delightful ſcenes, though not ſuffi- 
ciently probable, and ſome happy characters, though not LI 
new, nor produced by any deep knowledge of human nature, 
Parolles is a boafter and a coward, ſuch as has always been 
the ſport of the ſtage, but perhaps never raiſed more laughter 
or contempt than in the hands of Shakeſpeare, 

I cannot reconcile my heart to Bertram; a man noble 
without generoſity, and young without truth; who marries 
Helen as a coward, and leaves her as a profligate : when ſhe 
is dead by his unkindneſs, ſneaks home to a ſecond marriage, 
is accuſed by a woman whom he has wronged, defends him- 
felf by falſhood, and is diſmiſſed to happineſs. 

The ſtory of Bertram and Diana had been told before of 
Mariana and Angelo, and, to confeſs the truth, ſcarcely 
merited to be heard a ſecond time, 

The ftory is copied from a novel of Boccace, which may 
be read in Shakeſpeare illuſtrated with remarks not more T1 
favourable to Bertram than my own, Why 
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H O' this play have this title, yet the action of it be- 
gins at the thirty-fourth year of his life; and takes 
in only ſome tranſactions of his reign to the time of his de- 
miſe, being an interval of about ſeventeen years. Of all the 
Engliſh princes, (as Mr. Warburton vbſerved to me) that 
Shakeſpeare has taken into tragedy, King John was the fitteſt 
to have made a hero for a tragedy on the ancient plan. 
He had that turbulence and grandeur of the paſſions, 
that inconſtancy of temper, and equal mixture of good and 
ill, and that ſeries of . misfortunes conſequent thereto, as 
might make him very fit for a hero in a juſt compoſition. 
TrtroB,* 
The troubleſome reign of King Jobn was written in two parts, 
by W. Shakeſpeare, and W. Rowley, and printed 1611, 
But the preſent play is entirely different, and infinitely ſu- 
perior to it. Pore, 
The edition of 1611 has no mention of Rowley, nor in 
the account of Rowley's works is any mention made of his 
conjunction with Shakeſpeare in any play. King John was 
reprinted in two parts in 1622. The firſt edition that I have 
found of this play in its preſent form, is that of 1623 in fol, 
The edition of 1591 J have not ſeen. 22 
P. 191. I. 3. In my behavicur, ] The word behawicur 
ſeems here to have a ſignification that I have never fo.nd in 
any other author. The King of France, fays the envoy, 
thus ſpeaks in my behaviour to the Majeſty of England: 
Vor. III. PART I. & 
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That is, the king of France ſpeaks in the charaFer which 
I here aſſume, I once thought that theſe two lines,” in my 
bebaviour, &c. had been uttered by the ambaſſador as part 
of his maſter's. meſſage, and that behaviour had meant the 
conduct of the king of France towards the king of England, 
but the ambaſſador's ſpeech, as continued after the inter- 


ruption, will not admit this meaning. OHNS, 
L. 17. Controul.] Oppeſition from contreller, OHNS, 


P. 192.1. 5. Be thou as ligbening.] The ſimile does not 
ſuit well: the lightning indeed appears before the thunder 
is heard, but the lightning is deſtructive, and the thunder 
innocent. | 3 

L. 9. Sallen preſage.] By the epithet ſullen, which cannot 
be applied to a trumpet, it is plain, that our author's ima- 
gination had now ſuggeſted a new idea. It is as if he had 
ſaid, be a trumpet to alarm with our invaſion, be a bird of 
ill omen to croak out the prognoſtick of your own ruin, 


OHNS, 
P. 194. l. 8. — et us here.) I would rather read, ſen: 
us bere. Rrvisar,* 


L. 17. With half that face.] But why with haf that face? 
There is no queftion but the poet wrote, as I have reſtored 
the text, Nitb that half-face.— Mr. Pope, perhaps, will be 
angry with me for diſcovering an anachroniſm of our poet's, 
in the next line; where he alludes to a coin not ſtruck 
till the year 1504, in the reign of King Henry VII, viz. 
a groat, which, as well as the half-groat, bare but half 
faces impreſſed. Vide Stowe's Survey of London, p. 47. 
Hollingſhed, Cambden's Remains, &c, The poet ſneers 
at the meagre ſharp Viſage of the elder brother, by compa- 
ring him to a filver groat, that bore the king's face in pro- 
file, ſo ſhewed but half the face: The groats of all our 
kings of England, and, indeed, all their other coins of fil- 
ver, one or two only excepted, had a full face crowned ; till 
Henry VII. at the time above-mentioned, coined groats and 
half groats, as alſo ſome ſhillings, with half faces, that is, 
faces in profile, as all our coin has now. The firſt groats of 
king Henry VIII. were like theſe of his father ; though af- 
terwards he returned to the broad faces again. Theſe groats, 
with the impreſſion in profile, are undoubtedly here alluded 
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to: though, as I ſaid, the poet is knowingly guilty of an 
anachroniſm in it: for, in the time of King John there 
were no groats at all: they being firſt as far as appears, 
coined in the reign of king Edward III. THEOB. 

P. 195.1. 21. This concludes. ] This is a deciſive argument. 
As your father, if he liked him, could not have been 
forced to reſign him, ſo, not liking him, he is not at liberty 
to reject him, OHNS, 

L. 31. Lord of thy preſence, and no land befide ?} Lord of thy 
preſence can ſignify only, Maſter of thyſelf ; and it is a ſtrange 
expreſſion to ſignify even at. However that he might be, 
without parting with his land, We ſhould read. 

Lord of the preſence, 
i. e. Prince of the Blood. Wars. 

Lid.] Lord ef thy preſence may ſignify ſomething more di- 
ſtinct than maſter of thyſelf. It means maſter of that dignity, 
and grandeur of appearance, that may ſufficiently diſtinguiſh 
thee from the vulgar without the help of fortune. 

Lord of his preſence apparently fignifies, great in his con 
per ſon, and is uſed in this ſenſe by King John in one of the 
following ſcenes, ſouxs. 

L. 33. And I had his, Sir Robert kis, lite him.) This is ob- 
ſcure and ill-expreſſed. The meaning is: If I had bis ſhape 
ir Robert's—as he has. 

Sir Robert his, for Sir Robert's is agreeable to the practice 
of that time, when the 's added to the neminative was be- 
lieved, I think erroneouſly, to be a contraction of is, So 
Donne, Who now lives to age, 

Fit to be call'd Methuſalem his page? Jonxs, 

P. 196. J. 1. my face fo thin, 

That in mine ear I durſt not flick a roſe, 
Left men ſhwld ſay, Leos, where three-farthings gas] In 
this very obſcure paſſage ou poet is anticipeting che date of 


another coin; humorouſly to ra ly a thin tace, eclipſed, as 


it were by a full-blown Roſe. We muft obſerve, to explain 
this alluſion, that queen Elizabeth was the firſt, and indeed 
the only, Prince, who coined in England three-holt-pence, 
and three-farthing pieces. She at one ind the ſame time, 
coined ſhillings, ſixpences, groats, three-pences, two-pen- 
ces, three-half-pence, pence, three-farthings, and balt- 
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pence. And theſe pieces all had her head, and were alter. 
nately with the Roſe behind, and without the Roſe, The 
ſhilling, groat, two-pence, penny, and half-penny had it not, 
The other intermediate coins, viz. the fixpence, three-pence, 
three-half-pence, and three-farthings had the Roſe. TNMROB. 
Ibid.) The ſticking Roſes about them was then all the 
court-faſhion, as appears from this paſſage of the Confeſſion 
Catholique du S8. de Sancy, I. 2. c. 1. Je luy ay appris à 
mettre des Roſes par tous les coins, 1. e. in every place about 
bim, ſays the ſpeaker, of one to whom he had taught all the 


court-faſhions. Wars, 
L. 7. Sir Nobbe.] A nick-name in contempt of Sir Robert. 
Hanm,* 


L. 33. Madam, by chance, but not by truth ; wohat tho' ?] 
I am your grandſon, Madam, by chance, but not by borefly 
— what then ? 

5 Something about, a little — c.] This ſpeech compoſed 
of alluſive and proverbial ſentences, is obſcure, I am, ſays 
the ſprightly knight, your grandſon, a little irregularly, but 
every man cannot get what he wiſhes the legal way. He 
that dares not go about his deſigns by day muſt make his ns. 
tions in the night ; be, to whom the door is ſhut, muſt climb 
the windet, or leap the hatch. This, however, ſhall not 
depreſs me; for the world never requires how any man got 
what he is known to poſſeſs, but allows that te bawde, is 55 
Save, however it was caught, and that he 20 wins, {fo well, 
whatever was his ſkill, wheiher the arrow fell near the mark, 

"_ off it. Jouns, 
. 197. I. 10. For theu <vas got, Read, waſt got. Tis 
an error of the preſs, Revis.* 

L. 11. A foot of bonour.) A lep, un pas. Jonxs. 
L. 18. Now your traveller.] It is ſaid in All's well that 
ends well, that a traveller is a good thing after dinner, In that 
age of newly excited curioſity, one of the entertainments at 
great tables ſeems to have been the diſcourſe of a traveller. 

OHNS, 
L. 19. He and bis tooth-pick.) It has been already remark- 
ed, that to pick the tooth, and wear a piqued beard, were, in 
that time, marks of a man affecting foreign faſhions, Jonx. 


L. 22, My piked man of —| Mr. Pope tells us, that 
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piked, ſignifies © formally bearded.” Every one knows, that 
a piked beard, that is, a beard terminating in a point, was 
a common faſhion in Shakeſpear's age, and that it is fre- 
quently mentioned by his cotemporary writers ; but that, a 
ited man, fignifies, a man with a formal beard, I do not 
recollect to have obſerved; and it ought certainly to have 
been ſnpported by better proof than the bare aſſertion. From 
the Canons of Criticiſm, I collect, that ſome editions 
give us, 4 — man, which I think is a better reading, 
eſpecially if we point the whole thus, 
and catechiſe 
My picked man” of countries, 
That is, and catechiſe the man I have vouchſafed to cull 
out for my entertainment, concerning the countries he had 
ſeen. | Revisar®* 
L. 25. Like an a, b, c book.) An a, b, c book, or, as they 
ſpoke and wrote it, an abſzy book, is a catechiſm. Jouns, 
L. 29. And ſo e er anſwer knows what queſtion would, 
| Saving in dialogue of compliment.) In this fine ſpeech, 
Faulconbridge would ſhew the advantages and prerogatives 
of men of worſhip. He obſerves, particularly, that be has the 
traveller at command ; (people at that time, when a new 
world was diſcovering, in the higheſt eftimation.) At the 
firſt intimation of his defire, to hear ſtrange tories, the tra- 
veller complies, and will ſcarce give him leave to make his 
queſtion, but &er anſwer knows what queſtion would — What 
then, why, according to the preſent reading, it grows to- 
wards ſupper-time : And is not this worſhipful ſociety ? To 
ſpend all the time between dinner and ſupper before either 
of them knows what the other would be at. Read ſerving 
inſtead of ſaving, and all this nonſenſe. is avoided; and the 
account ſtands thus, © E'er anfwer knows what queſtion 
© would be at, my traveller ſerwes in his dialogue of compliment, 
« which is his ſtanding diſh at all tables; then he comes 
ce to talk of the Alps and Apennines, &c. and, by the time 
te this diſcourſe concludes, it draws towards ſupper.” All 
this is ſenſible and humourous ; and the phraſe of ſerving in 
is a very pleaſant one to denote that this was his worſhip's 
ſecond courſe. What follows ſhews the romantic turn of 
the voyagers of that time; how greedily their relations were 
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ſwallowed, which he calls fevecet poiſen for the age's torth ; 


and how acceptable it made men at court. —For it = Hero 
the footſheps of my riſing. And yet the Oxford editor ſays, 
by this ſeocet poiſon is meant flattery. | Wars. 
Ibid) This paſſage is obicure; but ſuch an irregularity 
runs thro' the whole ſpeech, that I think this emendation 


not neceſſary, Jotixs, 
P. 198. I. 9. And fo am I, whether I ſmack or no.] A non- 
ſenſical line of the players. WAB. 


L. 14. Which though, &c.] The conſtruction will be 

mended, if inſtead of ⁊obich though, we read, this though, 
OHNS, 

L. 17. But cobe comes here.] Milton, in his KR - int ro- 

duces Dallilah with ſuch an interrogatory exclamation, 
OKHNS. 

L. 19. To blow a born.) He means, that a —_— who 

travelled about like a p2f was likely to horn her huſband. 
OHNS, 

L. 26. Calbrand] Colbrand was a Daniſh 3 hom 
Guy of Warwick diſcomfited in the preſence of king Athel- 
ſtan. The combat is very pompoufly deſcribed by Drayton 
in his Polyolbion. Jouxs. 

P. 169. I. 2. Pl ilięe, ſparrow, James.] I think the poet 
wrote, Plilip ! ſpare nie, James. 

1. e. don't affront me with an appellution that comes from a 
family which I diſclaim. Warn. 

Ibid.] The old reading is far more agreeable to the cha- 
rater of the ſpeaker. 

Dr. Gray obſerves, that Skelton has a poem to the me- 
mory of Philip Sparrow; and Mr. Pope in a ſhort note re- 
marks, that a ſpar) ob is called Phil p. 3 

L. 15. Knight, knight, ood mot ber, Baſiliſco like. ] 
Thus muſt this paſſage be as ; and, to come at the hu- 
mour of it, I muſt clear up an old circumſtance of ſtage- 
hiftory, Faulconbridge's words here carry a concealed piece 
of ſatire on a ſtupid drama of that age, printed in 1559, and 
called Soliman and Perſeda. In this piece there is the cha- 
racter of a bragging cowardly knight, called Baſiliſco. His 
pretenſion to valour is ſo blown and ſeen through, that Pi- 
ſton, a buffoon-ſervant in the play, jumps upon his back, 
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and will not diſengage him, till he makes Baſiliſco ſwear 
upon his dudgeon dagger to the contents, and in the terms, 
he dictates to him: as, for inſtance, 

Baſ. O, I ſwear, I ſwear. 

Piſ. By the contents of this blade, 

Baſ. By the contents of this blade, 

Piſt. I, the aforeſaid Bafiliſco, 

Baſ. I, the aforeſaid Baſiliſco, 

Knight, good fellow, knight, knight, —— 

Pit. Knave, good fellow, knawve, knave, ——— 

So that tis clear, our poet is ſneering at this play; and 
makes Philip, when his mother calls him lav, throw off 
that reproach by humorouſly laying claim to his new dignity 
of knighthood ; as Baſiliſco arrogantly inſiſts on his title of 
knight in the paſſage above quoted. The old play is an exe- 
jw. bad one; and, I ſuppoſe, was ſufficiently exploded in 
the repreſentation : which might make this circumſtance fo 
well known, as to become the but for a ſtage-ſarcaſm, 

| THEOB, 

Ibid.) The words allude to an expreſſion in an old fooliſh 
play, then the common butt of ridicule, but the beauty of 
the paſſage conſiſts in his alluding, at the ſame time, to his 
high original, His father, Richard the fit, was ſurnamed 
Ceur-de-lion. And the Cor Leonis, a fixed ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude, in the fign Leo, is called Baſiliſco. 

Wars. 

Thid.] Could one have thought it! OHNS, 

L. 32. Some fins ] There are fins, that whatever be deter- 
mined of them above, are not much cenſured on earth, 

OHNS, 

P. 200. I. 18. Richard, that robb'd, &c.] So Rata in 
his Chronicle. It is ſayd that a Lyon was put to kynge 
Richard, beynge in priſon, to have devoured him, and 
when the lyon was gapynge he put his arme in his mouth, 
and pulled the lyon by the hearte ſo hard that he ſlewe the 
lyon, and therefore ſome ſay he is called Rycharde Cure de 
lyon, but ſome ſay he is called Cure de lyon, becauſe of his 
boldeneſs and hardy ſtomake. GrAY, 

L. 20. By this brave duke, &c.) This is not true. Richard 
was made priſoner by the duke of Auſtria, but was releaſed 
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for an exorbitant ranſom, and was afterwards killed with a 
croſs-bow, before the caſtle of Chalons, Gray. 


L. 22. At my importance. | At my importunity. Jon xs. 


P. 201. I. 16. That pale, that wwhite-fac'd ſpore.) England 
is ſuppoſed to be called Albion from the <vbite rocks facing 
France. Jouns, 

P. 202. I. 15. A wonder, lady.) The wonder is only that 
Chatillon happened to arrive at the moment when Conftance 
mentioned him, which the French king, according to a 
ſuperſtition which prevails more or leſs in every mind agi- 
tated by great affairs, turns into a miraculous interpoſition, 


or omen of good, | OHNS, 
L. 25. Expedient.) Immediate, expeditious, OHNS, 
P. 203. I. 5. Bearing their birtb-rights, &c.] So in Henry 
VIII. % Many broke their backs 
« With bearing manors on them.” Jouxs. 
L. 10. Scathe] DeftruQtion ; waſte, OHNS. 


P. 204. I. 25. To t into the blots and flains of right.) Mr. 
Theobald reads, with the firſt folio, Slots, which being ſo 
early authoriſed, and ſo much better underſtood, needed not 
to have been changed by Dr. Warburton to be/ts, tho' 57 
might be uſed in that time for ſpors : fo Shakeſpeare calls 
Banquo ſported <vith blood, the bloed-beiter'd Banquo. Ihe 
verb to bot is uſed figuratively for to diſgrace, a few lines 
lower. And, perhaps, after all, bo/rs was only a typogra- 
phical miſtake, Jon xs. & Revis. 

P. 204. I. 29, 30, 31, 32; page 205 entire and p. 206, 
I. 1, rejected by Sir Thomas Hanmer. 

P. 205. I. 5. Like in feature to his father Geoffrey, 

Than thou and Jobn ] Ir does not ap- 
pear, that Elinor and John were alike in feature; though 
they were mother and fon : and what follows, 

cc in manners being as like 

« As rain to water, or devil to his dam —“ 
comes in but aukwardly. But the tranſpoſition of one 
comma makes all eaſy and natural. 

« Liker in feature to his father Geoffrey, 

« Than thou and John in Hanners; CAN ORS.“ 

L. 26. I: lies as lightly on the back of bim, | 

; As great Alcides' ſhoes upon an aſs.) But why his 
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? For let Hercules and his ſboes have been really as big 
as they were ever ſuppoſed to be, yet they (I mean the fþces) 
would not have been an overload for an aſs. I am perſuaded, 
J have retrieved the true reading, THEOB. 

P. 206, I. 10. to p. 207. I. 19, incluſ. rejected by HAN NM.“ 

P. 207. I. 6. That he's not only plagued, &c.] A poor paſ- 
ſage this, at beſt! But yet, tho low and paltry is not (when 
properly pointed, and only a fingle letter inſerted) utterly un- 
intelligible; which, as it ſtands now, it is. 

It is not worth many words, The matter in ſhort is this 
— She had before ſaid, that Elinor's fins were viſited upon 
her grandſon, Arthur : in this ſpeech fhe adds farther 
that he was not only puniſhed for her fins, but that Ged had 
been pleaſed to make uſe of her as the means, the inſtrument, 
whereby that puniſhment was inflicted on him. — This is 
all the ſentiment of the ſpeech ; which for (the ſake of a 
miſerable gingling between p/ague and ſin) is thrice repeated, 
with varied expreſſions. Read and point thus. 

That he's not only plagued for her fin, 

&« But God hath made her fin and her the plague 

« On this removed iſſue; plagu'd for her, 

« And with her plagu'd; her fin, his injury, 

« Her injury the beadle to her fin” 
The laſt line and half may want ſome little explanation. 
Her fin, his iyury — i. e. his loſs, his damage, his pu- 

nichment. 
« Her injury the bea dle to her fin” 

Her injury — her injuſtice — her violence in taking part 
with king John in his endeavours to rob him of his right to 
the crown. (And by the way — this uſing the fame word — 
injury — in the ſame ſentence, in two different ſenſes, is not 
at all diſagreeable to Shakeſpear's uſual manner: number. 
leſs inſtances of which might eaſily be collected, if it were 
worth while, from the worſt parts of his works.) But to 
proceed — 

« Her injury the b:ad/e to her fin” 

The beadle in a corpora ion is the officer, whoſe buſineſs 
it is to execute the ſentences paſs'd upon any offenders; 
ſuch as, whipping— &c. to which Shakeſpeare alludes; 
and becauſe her injuſtice was the inſtrument, by which che 
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puniſhment of fins was inflicted upon Arthur; he therefore 
calls it —the bead/e to her fins. CAN. 

id.] This paſſage appears to me very obſcure. The 
chief difficulty ariſes from this, that Conſtance having told 
Elinor of her fin-conceiving <vomb, purſues the thought, and 
uſes fin through the next lines in an ambiguous ſenſe, ſome- 
times for crime, and ſometimes for offspring. 

« He's not only plagued for her in, &c. He is not only 
made miſerable by vengeance for her fin or crime, but her 
ſin, her offspring, and ſhe, are made the inftruments of that 
vengeance, on this deſcendant, who, though of the ſecond 
generation, is plagued for her and with her; to whom the is 
not only the cauſe but the inſtrument of evil. 

The next clauſe is more perplexed, All the editions 
read, | 

cc Plagu'd for her, 
« And with her plague her fin; his injury, 
« Her injury, the beadle to her fin, 
ce All puniſh'd in the perſon of this child,” 
J point thus: 
c«c 


Plagu'd for her 
c And with her. — Plague her fon ! his injury 
« Her injury, the beadle to her fin.” 

That is: inſtead of inflicting vengeance on this innocent 
and remote deſcendant, puniſh her ſon, her immediate off- 
ſpring: then the affliction will fall where it is deſerved ; his 
injury will be her injurys and the miſery of her /in; her ſon 
will be a beadle,- or chaſtiſer, to her crimes; which are now 
cc all puniſhed in the perſon of this child.“ Jouxs. 

L. 18. Ir ill befeems this preſence to cry aim 

; To theſe ill tuned repetitions, ] Dr, Warburton has well 
obſerved on one of the former plays, that to cry aim 1s to 
enccurage. I once thought it was borrowed from archery ; 
and that aim ! having been the word of command, as we 
now ſay * — to cry aim had been to incite notice, or raiſe 
attention. But I rather think, that the old word of applauſe 
was Jaime, love it, and that to applaud was to cry F'aime, 
which the Engliſh, not eafily pronouncing Je, ſunk into 
ime or aim. Our exclamations of applauſe are ſtil] borrow- 
_ ed, as bravo, and encore. Jouns, 


. . 
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P. 211. I. 1. Ye men of Angiers, &c.—] This ſpeech is 
very poetical and ſmooth, and except the conceit of the 
wid9w's buſband embracing the earth, is juſt and beautiful. 

OHNS, 

L. 13. Rejoice, ye men of Angiers, c.] The _ herald 
falls ſomewhat below his antagoniſt. “ Silver armour gilt 
with blood, is a poor image. Yet our author has it again 
in Macbeth, Here lay Duncan, 

His filver ſkin lac'd with his golden blood. Jon xs. 

I. 22. And, like a troop of jolly buntſmen, ] It was, I think, 
one of the ſavage practices of the chaſe, for all to ſtain their 
hands in the blood of the deer, as a trophy, Jou xs. 

L. 20. Herald, from off, &c.—] Theſe three ſpeeches 
ſeem to have been laboured. The citizen's is the beſt; yet 
both alike <ve like, is a poor gingle. Jou xs. 

P. 213. I. 1. Cry bavock ! Kings ;—] That is, “command 
ſlaughter to procecd;“ fo in another place, 

He with 1% by his fide, 
Cries, havock Jon xs. 

L. 13. In former copies; 

A greater pow'r, than we, denies all this ; 

Kings of our fears, —] We ſhould read, than ye. 
What power was this ? their fears. It is plain therefore 
we ſhould read, Kings are our fears 
i. e. our fears are the Kings which at preſent rule us. 


Wars. 
xp Read, King'd of our fears, Con. & Os.“ 
L. 16 and 17 rejected by HAN MER. * 


P. 214. I. 27, 28, and 29, rejected by HAN MER.“ 
P. 215. I. 10. Zealous ſeems here to ſignify pious, or in- 


Puenced by metives of religion. Jou Ns. 
L. 16. If not complete of, ſay, &c.] Sir T. Hanmer reads, 
0! ſay. Jouns, 


4 He is the half part of bleſſed Man, 

Left to be finiſhed by ſuch as She :] Dr. Thirlby 
preſcribed that reading, which I have here reſtor'd to the 
Text. TaxEOB, 

L. 29. at this match, 


With ſwifter ſpleen.) Our author uſes ſpleen for 
any violent hurry, or tumultuous ſpeed. So in Midſummer 
B 2 
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Night's Dream he applies ſpleen to the ligbtring. I am loath 

to think that Shakeſpeare meant to play with the double of 

match for nuptial, and the match of a gun, Jouxs, 
P. 216. I. 6. Here's a ftay, 


That ſhakes the rotten carcaſs of old death 
Out of bis rags. ] I cannot but think that 


every reader wiſhes for ſome other word in the place of fay, 
which though it may ſignify an hindrance, or man that hin- 
ders, is yet very improper to introduce the next line, I read, 
| Here's a flaw, 
That ſhakes the rotten carcaſs of old death. 
That is, here is a of bravery, a b of menace, This 
ſuits well with the ſpirit of the ſpeech. Stay and flaz, in 
a careleſs hand, are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed, and if the 


writing was obſcure, flaw being a word leſs uſual was eaſily 


miſled. Jonns, 
L. 28. Left zeal nocu melted—] We have here a very un- 


uſual, and, I think, not very juſt image of zea/, which in 

its higheſt degree is repreſented by others as a flame, but by 

Shakeſpeare as a froſt. To repreſs zeal, in the language of 

others, is to coc/, in Shakeſpeare's to melt it; when it ex- 

erts its utmoſt power it is commonly ſaid to flame, but by 

Shakeſpeare to be congealed. Jouns, 
P. 217. I. 6. In old editions, 

For Angiers and fair Touraine, Maine, Poictiere, 

And all that We upon this fide the Sea, 

Except this City now by us beſi g d, 

Find liable, &c. ] What was the City Icſeged, 
but Angiers King John agrees to give up all he held in 
France, except the City of Argiers which he now beſieg'd 
and laid claim to. But could he give up all except Angi, 
and give up That too? Anjou was one of the Provinces which 
the Englith held in France. THEoOP, 

P. 217. 1. 17, 18, 19, rejected by HanmeR.* 
P. 218. I. 23, 24, rejected by HANMER.“ 


P. 222. |. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, rejected by HAN MER. 


L. 18. fighilefs. The poet uſes ſigbtleſt for that 
which we now expreſs by unfightly, diſagreeable to the 
eyes. OHNS, 


L. 19.] Prodigious; that is, portentous, ſo deformed as to 
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be taken for a feretoken of evil. Jonns. 
P. 223.1. 11. — makes its tuner flout.) The old editions 

(and Capell) have, makes its owner ſtoop; the emendation 

is Hanmer's, Jon xs. 
L. 12. To me, and ta the State o eat grief, 

Let Kings aſſemble : 1411 Much 2A about no- 
thing, the father of Hero, depreſſed by her diſgrace, de- 
clares himſelf ſo ſubdued by grief that @ thread may lead bim. 
How is it that grief in Leonato and lady Conſtance, produces 
effects directly oppoſite, and yet both agreeable to nature. 
Sorrow ſoftens the mind while it is yet warmed by hope, 
but hardens it when it is congealed by deſpair. Diſtreſs, 
while there remains any proſpect of relief, is weak and 
flexible, but when no ſuccour remains, is fearleſs and ſtub- 
born; angry alike at thoſe that 1njure, and at thoſe that do 
not help ; careleſs to pleaſe where nothing can be gained, 
and fearleſs to offend when there is nothing further to be 
dreaded. Such was this writer's knowledge of the paſſions. 

OHNS. 

L. 16. — bid Kirgs come bow to it.] I muſt here account 
for the liberty I have taken to make a change in the diviſion 
of the 2d and zd Acts. In the old editions, the 2d Act was 
made to end here; though tis evident, Lady Conſtance here, 
in her deſpair, ſeats herſelf on the floor: and ſhe muſt, be 
ſuppoſed, as I formerly ouſerved, immediately to riſe again, 
only to go off and end the Act decently, or the flat ſcene 
muſt ſhut her in from the ſight of the audience, an abſurdity 
I cannot wiſh to accuſe Shakeſpear of. Mr, Gildon and 
ſome other criticks fancied, that a conſiderable part of the 
zd Act was loſt; and that the chaſm began here, I had 
joined in this ſuſpicion of a ſcene or two being loſt; and 
unwittingly drew Mr, Pope into this error. © It ſeems to 
ce be ſo, ſays he, and it were to be wiſh'd the reftorer (mean- 
« ing me, ) could ſupply it.” To deſerve this great Man's 
thanks, I'll venture at the taſk ; and hope to convince my 
readers, that nothing is loſt; but that I have ſupplied the 
ſuſpected Chaſm, only by rectifying the diviſion of the Acts. 
Upon looking a little more narrowly intothe Conſtitution of 
the Play, I am ſatisfied that the 3d Act ought to begin with 
that ſcene, which has hitherto been accounted the laſt of 
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the 2d Act: and my reaſons for it are theſe, The match 
being concluded, in the ſcene before that, betwixt the Dau- 
phin and Blanch, a meſſenger is ſent for lady Conſtance to 
K. Philip's Tent, for her to come to St, Mary's Church to 
the ſolemnity. The Princes all go out, as to the marriage; 
and the Baſtard ſtaying a little behind, to deſcant on intereſt 
and Commodity, very properly ends the Act. The next 
ſcene then, in the French King's Tent, brings us Saliſbury 
delivering his meſſage to Conſtance, who, refuſing to go to 
the ſolemnity, ſets herſelf down on the floor. The whole 
train returning from the Church to the French King's pa- 
vilion, Philip exprefles ſuch ſatisfaftion on occaſion of the 
happy ſolemnity of that day, that Conftance riſes from the 
floor, and joins in the ſcene by entring her proteſt againſt 
their joy, and curſing the buſineſs of the day. Thus, I con- 
ceĩve, the ſcenes are fairly continued: and there is no chaſm 
in the action: but a proper interval made both for Saliſ- 
bury's coming to lady Conſtance, and for the ſolemnization 
of the marriage. Beſides, as Faulconbridge is evidently 
the Poet's favourite Character, twas well judg'd to cloſe the 
Act with his Soliloquy. THEOB, 
Thid.) This whole note ſeems judicious enough; but Mr, 
Theobald forgets that there were, in Shakeſpeare's time, no 


moveable ſcenes. Jouxs. 
L. 19.] From this paſſage Rowe ſeems to have borrowed 

the firft lines of his Fair Penitent. Jorns. 
P. 224. I. 3. But on this day, —) That is, except on this 

day. Jouxs, 


L. 15. You came in arms to ſpill my enemies blood, 
But now in arms, you ftrengthen it <vith yours,] I am 
afraid here is a clinch intended; You came in war to deftr:y 
enemies, but now you ſtrengthen them in embraces. Joy xs, 
L. 24.] Shakeſpeare makes this bitter curſe effeQual, 
OHXS, 
P. 225.1. 11. And bang a calves- ſtin on thoſe recreart limbs. | 
A calf's ſkin in thoſe days was the dreſs of a fool. Hawx.* 
L. 16. Methinks, that Richard's pride, &c.] What was the 
ground of this quarrel of the Baſtard to Auftria is no where 
3 in the preſent play: nor is there in this place, or 


e ſcene where it is firſt hinted at (namely the ſecond of 


. 
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Act 2.) the leaſt mention of any reaſon for it. But the 
ſtory is, that Auſtria, who kill'd King Richard Cœur- de- 
lion, wore as the ſpoil of that Prince, a lion's hide which had 
belong'd to him, This circumſtance renders the anger of 
the Baſtard very natural, and ought not to have been omit- 
ted. In the firſt ſketch of this play (which Shakeſpeare is 
faid to have had a hand in, jointly with William Rowley) 
we accordingly find this inſiſted upon, and I have ventured 
to place a few of thoſe verſes here. Por x. 
id.] Theſe 12 ſubſequent lines Mr. Pope firft inſerted 

from the old ſketch of this play, call'd, The troubleſome 
Reign of King John,” in two Parts. As the verſes are not 
bad, I have not caſhier'd them; tho? I do not conceive them 
ſo abſolutely eſſential to clearing up any circumſtance of the 
action, as Mr. Pope ſeems to imagine; but let us examine. 
In the very beginning of the 2d Act, the Dauphin, ſpeaking 
of Auſtria to young Arthur, ſays ; 

Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart, 

And fought the holy wars in Paleſtine, 

By this brave Duke came early to his grave. 

To which Arthur replies ; 

God ſhall forgive you Ceur-de-lion's death, 

The rather, that you give his offspring life; 
Is not this a ſufficient ground for Faulconbridge's quarrel to 
Auſtria ? It may be objected, Faulconbridge is not preſent 
to hear this, But, what if he be not? So the audience be 
inform'd duely of the circumſtance, the fact was too notori- 
ous to ſuppoſe Faulconbridge did not know of it. The 
ground of his quarrel, therefore, is fairly implied in that 
knowledge : and the Poet's art, perhaps, better ſhewn, (if 
we were to contend that point,) to let the information come 
from any other mouth than that of Faulconbridge. But 
then the Story is, (ſubjoins the editor) * That Auftria, who 
killed King *ichard Cour-de-lien, wore, as the ſpoil of that 
Prince, a lion's hide which had belonged to him : this cir- 
cumſtance ren ers the anger of the Baſtard very natural: and 
ought not to have been omitted.“ But is it omitted? In 
the 3d AR, when Lady Conſtance perceives that Auſtria has 


abandoned her intereſt, ſhe fays to him; 
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O Lymoges! O Auftria ! thou doſt ſhame 

That blondy ſpoil. — 

Thou weer a lion's hide | doff it, for ſhame; 

And hang a calf's ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs. 
Now Faulconbridge is preſent here, and ſees Auſtria thus 
habited. And in Act zd. Lady Blanch obſerves in the pre- 
ſence of Faulconbridge; 

O, well did be become that lion's hide, 

That did diſrobe the lion of that robe. 

I ſubmit it therefore, whether theſe lines have not been in- 
ſerted, rather arbitrarily, than neceſſarily, Turo.“ 

Hid.] To the inſertion of theſe lines I have nothing to 
object. There are many other paſſages in the old play, of 
great value, The omiſſion of this incident, in the ſecond 
draught, was natural. Shakeſpear, having familiarized the 
ſtory to his own imagination, forgot that it was obſcure to 
his audience; or, what is equally probable, the ſtory was 
then ſo popular that a hint was ſufficient at that time to 
bring 1t to mind, and theſe plays were written with very lit- 
tle care for the approbation of poſterity, Jonxs. 

1tid.} Theſe 12 Lines omitted by CArFEII.“ 

P. 226. I. 11. This muſt have been at the time when it 
was written, in our ſtruggles with popery, a very captivat- 
ing ſcene. 

So many paſſages remain in which Shakeſpeare evidently 
takes his advantage of the facts then recent, and of the paſ- 
ſions then in motion, that I cannot but ſuſpect that time 
has obſcured much of his art, and that many alluſions yet 
remain undiſcovered, Which perhaps may be gradually re- 
trieved by ſucceeding commentators. OHNS. 


P. 227. I. 10.) This may allude to the bull publiſhed 


againſt Queen Elizabeth, Or we may ſuppoſe, ſince we 
have no proof that this play appeared in its preſent ſtate, 
before the reign of King James, that it was exhibited ſoon 
after the popiſh plot, I have ſeen a Spaniſh book in which 
Carnet, Faux, and their accomplices are regiſtred as ſaints, 
OHNS, 
P. 228. l. 7. It is a political maxim, that 1 2 are ne- 
aver married, Lewis upon the wedding is for making war 
upon his new relations, Jonns, 
L. 11. the Devil tempts thee bere 
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In Liteneſt of a new untrimmed Bride.] Tho' all 
the copies concur in this reading, yet as untrimmed cannot 
bear any ſignification to ſquare with the ſenſe required, I 
cannot help thinking it a corrupted rcading, I have ven- 
tur'd to throw out the negative, and read ; 

In likeneſs of a new and trimmed Bride. 
i. e, of a new Bride, and one deck'd and adorn'd as well by 
art as nature, THEOB. 
id. — 4 new untrimmed bride.) Mr. Theobald ſays, 
te that as untrimmed cannot bear any fignification to ſquare 
with the ſenſe required,” it muſt be corrupt; therefore he 
will caſhier it, and read, ard untrimmed ; in which he is fol- 
lowed by the Oxford Editor; but they are both too haſty. 
It ſquares very well with the ſenſe, and ſignifies unſteady. 
The term is taken from Navigation, We fay too, in a fi- 
milar way of ſpeaking, not Tell manned. Wars. 
Ibid.) I think Mr. Theobald's correction more plauſible 
than Dr. Warburton's explanation, A commentator ſhould 
be grave, and therefore I can read theſe notes with the pro- 
per ſeverity of attention, but the idea of trimming a lady to 
keep her fteady, would be too rifible for any common power 
of face, Jonns, 
P. 228, I. 13, &c. to 24 included, rejected by HAN MER. * 
P. 229. I. 12. So ftrong in both.) I believe the meaning is, 
were ſo ſtrong in both parties. Jouns, 
P. 230. I. 11. Is not amiſs, <vben it is truly done:) This is 
a concluſion de travers. e ſhould read, 

Is yet amiſs, 
The Oxford Editor, according to the uſual cuſtom, will im- 
prove it further, and reads, moſt amiſs. WarB, & CAPELL, 

id.] I rather read, 

Ist not amiſs, when it is truly done? 

as the alteration is leſs, and the ſenſe which Dr. Warbur- 
ton firſt diſcovered is preſerved, Jouns, 

L. 19. But thou baſt ſcvorn againſt religion, &c.] In this 
long ſpeech, the Legate is made to ſhew his ſkill in caſuiſtry; 
and the ftrange heap of quibble and flonſenſe of which it 
conſiſts, was intended to ridicule that of the ſchools. For 
when he aſſumes the politician, at the concluſion of the 
third act, the author makes him ta ik at another rate, I 
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mean in that beautiful paſſage where he ſpeaks of the mic. 
chiefs following the King's loſs of his ſubjects hearts This 
condu 1s remarkable, and was intended, I ſuppoſe, to 
ſhew us how much better politicians the Roman courtiers 
are, than divines, Wars. 
id.] I am not able to diſcover here any thing inconſe- 
quent or ridiculouſly ſubtle. The propofitions, that the 
voice of the church is the voice of heaven, and that the Pope utters 
the waice of the church, neither of which Pandulph's auditors 
would deny, being once granted, the argument here is irre- 
fiſtable ; nor is it eaſy, notwithſtanding the gingle, to en- 
force it with greater brevity or propriety. + 

But thou haſt ſworn againſt religion: 

By ⁊bat thou ſwear'ſt, againſt the thing thou ſwear'ſt ; 

And mak'ſt an oath the ſurety for thy truth, 

Againſt an oath the truth thou art unſure 

To ſwear, ſwear only not to be forſworn. 
By bar. Sir T. Hanmer reads, by that. I think it ſhouhi 
be rather by ewhich. That is, thou ſeoear'ft againſt the thing, 
by whi h thou feoear'ſt; that is, againſt religion. The moſt 
tormidable difficulty is in theſe lines. 

And mak'ſt an oath the ſurety for thy truth, 

Againſt an oath the truth thou art unſure 

To ſwear, &e. 
This Sir T. Hanmer reforms thus, 

And mak'f an oath the ſurety for thy truth, 

Againſt an oath ; bis truth thou art unſure 

To ſwear, &c. 
Dr. Warburton writes it thus, 

Againft an oath the truth thou art unſfure—— 
which leaves the paſſage to me as obſcure as before. 

I know not whether there is any corruption beyond the 
omiſſion of a point. The ſenſe, after I had confidered it, 
appeared to me only this: “In ſwearing by religion againſt 
religion, to which thou haſt already ſworn, thou makeſt an 
oath the ſecurity for thy faith againft an oath already taken.” 
I will give, ſays he, a rule for conſcience in theſe caſes, 
Thou may'f be in doubt about the matter of an oath ; when 
thou ſweareſt thou not be always ſure to ſwear rightly, 
but this be thy el — A only not to be for- 
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ſeworn z let not thy latter oaths be at varience with thy for- 
mer, 
Truth, through this whole ſpeech, means refitude of con- 
duct. Jonxxs. 
P. 233. I. 2. Some airy devil——] We muſt read, Some 
fiery devil, if we will have the cauſe equal to the 7. 
ARB. 
Lid. ] There is no end of ſuch alterations; every page of a 
vehement and negligent writer will afford opportunities for 
changes of terms, if mere propriety will juſtity them, Not 
that of this change the propriety is cut of controverſy, Dr, 
Warburton will have the devil fiery, becauſe he makes the 
day ot; the author makes him airy, be auſe be bovers in the 
, and the beat and miſchief are natural conſequences of his 
malignity. Jonns. 
L. 22. the fat ribs of peace 
Muſt by the hungry now be fed upon. }] This word now 
ſeems a very idle term here, and conveys no ſatisfactory 
idea. An antitheſis, and oppoſition of terms, ſo perpetual 
with our author, requires; 
Muſt by the hungry var be fed upon. 
War, demanding a large expence, is very poetically ſaid to 
be hr gry, and to prey on the wealth and far of peace. 
Wars. 
Thid.] This emendation is better than the former, but yet 
not neceſſary. Sir T. Hanmer reads, hungry mazo with leſs 
deviation from the common reading, but with not ſo much 
force or elegance as evar, Jorxs. 
P. 234. I. 3. Bell, bak, and candle, &c.] In an account of 
the Romiſh curſe given by Dr. Gray, it appears that three 
candles were extinguiſhed, one by one, in different parts of 


the execration, Jokxs, 
P. 235. I. 1. Sound on unte the drotuſie race of night ;} We 
ſhould read, Sound o Tuo. & Wars, 


Iid.] Dr. Warburton ſays, we ſhould read, Sound one . 
unto the drowhie race of night. ; 
I ſhould ſuppoſe ſound on (which is the reading of the folio) 
to be right, The meaning ſcems to be this: © if the mid- 
night bell, by repeated ſtrokes, was to haſten away the race 
of beings that were buſy at that hour, or quicken night it- 
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ſelf in its progreſs, the morning bell (that is the bell that 


ſtrikes one) could never properly be made the agent, for the 
bell has ceaſed to be in the jervice of night when it proclaims 
the arrival of day.” Sound on has a peculiar propriety, be- 
cauſe by the repetition of the ftrokes at twelve it gives a 
much more forcible warning than when it only ftrikes oe. 
STEEVENS, 
P. 236.1. 12. A whole armada, &c.] This fimilitude, 
as little as it makes for the purpoſe in hand, was, I do 
not queſtion, a very taking one when the play was firft re- 
preſented 5 which was a winter or two at moſt, after the 
Spaniſh invaſion in 1588. It was in reference likewiſe to 
that glorious period that Shakeſpeare concludes his play in 
that triumphant manner, 
Thus England never did, nor never ſhall 
Lye at the proud foot of a conqueror, &c. 
But the whole play abounds with touches relative to the then 
poſture of affairs. Wars, 
Ibid.) This play, fo far as I can diſcover, was not played 
till a long time after the defeat of the Armada. The old 
play, I think, wants this fimile, The commentator 
mould not have affirmed what he could only gueſs. Joxxs. 
L. 23. in ſo fierce a cauſe,] We ſhould read courſe, 
1, e, march, The Oxford Editor condeſcends to this emen- 
dation, | WakB. 
P. 237.1. 27. And ſcorns a modern invocation.) The epithet, 
modern, hath no meaning in this place, We ſhould undoubt- 
edly read, And ſcorns a mother's invocation. 
We have a fimilar inftance of the word, modern, corruptly 
crept into the editions for, mother's, in All's Well that F.nds 
Well. REIS.“ 
Ibid.] It is hard to ſay what Shakeſpeare means by modern ; 
it is not oppoſed to antient. In All's Well that Ends Well, 
ſpeaking of a girl in contempt, he uſes this word, her modern 
ace, It apparently means ſomething ſlight and inconſidera- 
Th, The Reviſal thinks it ſhould be — mother's invoca- 
tion. I think modern is uſed as it is here in other paſſages of 
Shakeſpeare, ; Jon xs. 
P. 238. 1. 5. &c. to 12 incluſive, and 15, &c, to 30 inclu- 
ſive, rejected by HAN MER.“ 
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L. 15. ] It was neceſſary that Conſtance ſhould be inter- 

rupted, becauſe a paſſion ſo violent cannot be borne long. 

I wiſh the following ſpeeches had been equally happy; but 

they only ſerve to ſhew, how difficult it is to maintain the 

pathetick long, Jonuns, 
P. 239. I. 22. — had you ſuch a loſi as I, 

I could give better comfort, —) This is a ſentiment 
which great ſorrow always dictates. Whoever cannot help 
himſelr caſts his eyes on others ſor aſſiſtance, and often miſ- 
takes their inability for coldneſs. Jonxs. 

P. 240. I. 1. There's nothing in this, &c.] The young Prince 
feels his defeat with more ſenſibility than his father. Shame 
operates moſt ſtrongly in the earlier years, and when can diſ- 
grace be leſs wel.ome than when a man is going to his bride ? 


OHNS, 
P. 241. I. 10. True b/ood,] The blood of him that has the 
Juſt claim, Jonxs. 


L. 17. Ne ſcape of rature, — ] The author very finely calls 

a monſtrous birth, an eſcape of nature. As if it were produced 

while ſhe was buſy elſewhere, or intent on ſome other thing. 

But the Oxford Editor will have it, that Shakeſpeare wrote, 
No ſhape of nature, Wars. 

P. 242. I. 7. Or, as alittle ſnocu.] Bacon in his hiſtory cf 

Henry VII. ſpeaking of Perkin's march, obſerves, that their 
ſnow- ball did gatter at it rolled. Jouxs. 

P. 243. I. 29. Turning diſpitecus torture out of door 1] For 

torture Sir T. Hanmer reads nature, and is followed, I think, 


without neceſſity, by Dr. Warburton. Jos. 
P. 244. I. 27, to the bottom of the page, and P. 245. 1 1, 
2, rejected by HAN MER. * 


P. 245. I. 5. I would not have believed a tongue but Hubert's.] 
Thus Mr. Pope found the line in the old editions. Accord- 
ing to this reading it is ſuppoſed that Hubert had told him, 
he would ror put out his eyes; for the angel who ſays be 
tou, is brought in as contradicting Hubert. Mr. Theobald, 
by what authority I don't know, reads, 

I would not have believ'd him: no tongue, but Hubert's. 
which is ſpoiling the meaſure, without much mending the 
ſenſe. Shakeſpeare, I am perſuaded, wrote, 

I would not have believ'd a tongue hate Hubert; 
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i. e. abate, diſparage. The blunder ſeems to have ariſen 
thus, bate ſignifies except, ſaving; ſo the tranſcribers, 
taking it in this ſenſe, ſubſtituted the more uſual word bu: 
in its place, My alteration greatly improves the ſenſe, as 

implying a tenderneſs of affection for Hubert; the common 
reading, only an opinion of Hubert's veracity ; whereas the 
point here was to win upon Hubert's paſſions which could nut 
be better done than by ſhewing affection towards him. 

Wars, 

Thid.] I do not ſee why the old reading may not ſtand. 
Mr. Theobald's alteration, as we find, injures the meaſure, 
and Dr. Warburton's corrupts the language, and neither can 
be ſaid much to mend the ſenſe, Jouns. 

Ibid.) Car ETL I reads with ThyroBALD, and by the au- 
thority of the ſecond folio impreſſion. 


P. 246. I. 4, 5, rejected by HAN M.“ 
L. 7.] This is according to nature. We imagine no evil 
ſo great as that which 1s near us. Jon xs. 


L. 13. No, in good faith, c.] The ſenſe is: The fire, be- 
ing created not to hurt but to comfort, is dead with grief fer 
finding itſelf uſed in acts of cruelty, which, being innocent, 
I have not deſerved. r 

L. 16. There is no malice in this burning coal.] Hubert had 
threatened Arthur, in the ſame ſcene, to put out his eyes by 

re; Arthur intreats him rather to cut out his tongue, and 
tells him, the inſtrument, with which he intended to do it, 
was grown cold, and would not harm him : Hubert anſwers, 
I can heat it, boy. 
To which Arthur replies, in the words under conſideration 
ſo that the line, I think, ſhould be read thus : 
There is no malice burning in this coal. 

No malice in a burning coal is certainly abſurd, GRA. 
L. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, rejected by HANMER.“ 
P. 247. 1. 14. This once aggin——<vas once 's & 1-8 

« This one time more was one time more than enough.” 


ours. 
L. 21. To guard a title that was rich before.] To guard, is 
to fringe. Jon xs. 


P. 248. I. 11. They do confound their ſkill in covetouſneſs.] 
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j. e. Not by their avarice, but in an eager emulation, an in- 
tenſe deſire of excelling; as in Henry V. 
But if it be a fin to covet bonowr 
I am the moſt offending ſoul alive, THEos. 
L. 15, — in biding of the fault, 
Than did the faul.] We ſhould read flaw 
in both places, Wars, & CAPELL. 
L. 22. Some reaſons of this double coronation 
I have poſſeſt you with, and think them ftrong. 
nd more, more ftrong, the leſſer is my fear, 
I ſhall endue you with.) I have told you ſome rea- 
ſons, in my opinion ſtrong, and ſhall tell more yet fronger ; 
for the ſtronger my reaſons are, the /eſs is my fear of your dif- 


approbation. This ſeems to be the meaning. Jonns. 
L. 30. To ſound the purpoſes.) To declare, to publiſh the de- 
fires of all thoſe. Jon xs. 


P. 249. I. 27. Betcveen bis purpoſe and bis conſcience.] Be- 
tween his conſciouſneſs of guilt, and his deſign to conceal it by 
fair profeſſions. OHNS, 

L. 28. Like heralds, *twixt two dreadful battles ſet;] But 
heralds are not planted, I preſume, in the midſt betwixt two 
lines of battle; tho' they, and trumpets, are often ſent over 
from party to party, to propoſe terms, demand a parley, &c. 
I have therefore ventured to read ſent, THEOR, 

Ihid.) This Dr Warburton has followed without much ad- 
vantage; ſet is not fixed, but only placed; heralds muſt be 
ſet between battles in order to be ſent een them. on xs. 

P. 250.1. 1. And when it breatz,—] This is but an inde- 
licate metaphor, taken from an impoſtumated humour. 

OHNS, 

P. 251. I. 3. From France to England, —) The Bag aſks 
boru all goes in France, the meſſenger catches the word goes, 
and anſwers, that ⁊ubatever is in France goes now into Eng- 


land. OHNS, 
P. 262. I. 24. Deliver bim to ſafety, ] That is, 
Give bim into ſafe cuſtody. Jon NS. 
P. 253. I. 10. O let me have no ſubject enemies.) I believe 
the reading of Mr, Pope's edition is the true one, 
O, let me have no Fo refts enemies. REIS.“ 


P. 253. 1. 22. Hub. My lord, they ſay five moons vere ſcen 
to-night, 
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Four fixed, and the other did whirl about 

The «ther four, in wond'rous motion.) This incident 
is mentioned by few of our Engliſh hiſtorians : I have met 
with it no where, but in Matthew of Weſtminſter, and Po- 
lydore Virgil, with a ſmall alteration, Theſe kind of ap- 
pearances were more common about that time than either 
before or ſince. GRAY. 

P.254. I. 8. ſlippers, ⁊obich his nimble _ 

Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet,] I know 
not how the commentators underſtand this important paſſage, 
which, tn Dr. Warburton's edition, is marked as eminently 
beautiful, and, in the whole, not withous juſtice. But 
Shakeſpeare ſeems to have confounded a man's ſhoes with his 
gloves. - He that is frighted or hurried may put his hand 
into the wrong glove, but either ſhoe wili equally admit 
either foot, "The author ſeems to be diſturbed by the dif. 
order which he deſcribes, OHNS, 

L. 19. It is the curſe of kings, &c.] This plainly hints at 
Daviſon's caſe, in the affair of Mary queen of Scots, and ſo 
muſt have been inſerted long after the firſt repreſentation. 

: Wars. 

P. 255.1. 10. Hadſt thou but ſpook thy bead, &c.] There 
ag many touches of nature in this conference of John with 
Hubert. A man engaged in wickedneſs would keep the 
profit to himſelf, and transfer the guilt to his accomplice, 
Theſe reproaches vented againſt Hubert are not the words of 
art or policy, but the eruptions of a mind ſwelling with con- 
ſciouſneſs of a crime, and defirous of diſcharging its miſery 
on another. 

This account of the timidity of guilt is drawn ab ipfis re- 
ceſſibus mentis, from an intimate knowledge of mankind, 
prrticularly that line in which he ſays, that © to have bid 
him tell his tale in expreſs words, would have  uck him 
durab;” nothing is more certain, than that bad men uſe all 
the arts of fallacy upon themſelves, palliate their actions to 
their own minds by gentle terms, and hide themſelv-s from 
their own detection in ambiguities and ſubterfuges. Jorns. 
P. 2 56. I. 2. The dreadful motion of a murd'rous thought. ] 
Nothing can be falſer than what Hubert here ſays in his own 
vindication ; (yet it was the poet's purpoſe that he ſhould 
ſpeak truth) for we find, from a preceding ſcene, the motion 
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of a murÞrous thought had entered. ints bim, and that, very 


eply: and it was with difficulty that the tears, the in- 
treaties, and the innocence of Arthur had diverted and fup- 
preſſed it, Nor is the expreſſion, in this reading, at all ex- 
act, it not being the neceſſary quality of murd rous thought to 
be dreadf«/, affrighting or terrible: for it being commonly 
invited by the flattering views of intereſt, pleaſure, or re- 
venge, the mind is often too much taken up with thoſe ideas 
to attend, ſteadily, to the conſequences, We muſt conclude 
therefore that Shakeſpeare wrote, — a murderer's thought, 
And this makes Hubert ſpeak truth, as the poet intended he 
ſhould. He had not committed the murder, and conſequently 
the motion of a nurderer's thought had never entered bis beſom. 
And in this reading, the epithet dreadful! is admirably uſt, 
and in nature, For after the perpetration of the fact, 
the appetites, that hurried their owner to it, loſe their 
force; and nothing ſucceeds to take poſfefon of the mind, 
but a dreadful conſciouſneſs, that torments the murderer 
without reſpite or intermiſſion. Wars. 
Di.] I do not fee any thing in this change worth the ve- 
hemence with which it is recommended. Read the line ei- 
ther way, the ſenſe is nearly the ſame, nor does Hubert tell 
truth in either reading when he charges John with flander- 
ing his form, He that could once intend to burn out the eyes 
of a captive prince, had a mind not too fair for the rudeſt 
rin, OHNS, 
P. 257.1. 5. Whefe private, &c.—] i. e. whoſe private ac- 
count, of the Dauphin's affection to our cauſe, is much 
more ample than the letters. Por E. 
L. 18. To reaſon, in Shakeſpeare, is not ſo often to argue, 
as to talk, ; * _Jonnxs., 
P. 258. 1. 28. 4 bub, 
Newer to tafle the pleaſures of the world.) This is a copy 
of the vows made in the ages ot ſuperſtition and chivalry. 
onns. 
P. 259. I. x. — the worſbip of revenge.} The worſbip is the 
dignity, the honour. We 7 A * of — 


OHNS. 


L. 14. — tre defence] Horeft defence; defence in 2 


good eauſe, OHNS; 
Vor. III. PART II. C 
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L. 21. Do not prove me ſo; 5 i 

Yet, I am none,——— ] Do not make me a mur- p 
dererer by compelling me to kill you; I am Bbitherto not a 0 
murderer, Jon xs. 6 

: P. 261. 31. The imminent decay of eor:fled pomp.) Wrefled 
pomp is greatneſs obtained by violence. Jonxs. 4 
P. 262.1. 8. Take again | re 
From this my hand, as holding of the Pope.) The ſenſe ſeems r. 
to require that we ſhould read, This from my band. 
That is, The crown, which the cardinal at the ſame time 
re-delivers. Revis.* af 
P. 264. l. 6. ————- Ferage, and run.] To forage is ut 
here uſed in its original ſenſe, for to range abroad, Jon xs. in 
I. 20. Mocking the air with colours | He has the ſame image co 
in Macbeth. th 
Where the Norweigian colours flout the ſky. Jonxs. mc 
L. 27. Acvay then, <vith good courage ; yet, I know, 

Our party may <vell meet a prouder foe.) Let us then T] 
away with courage; yet I fo well e the faintneſs of our th. 
party, that I think it may eaſily happen that they ſhall en- 1s 
counter enemies who have more ſpirit than themſelves. ch 

OHNS, F 

Scene 2. — at St. Edmondſtury.] In the preceding act, tio 
where Saliſbury has fixed to go over to the Dauphin, he ſays; nel 
Lords, I will meet him at St. Edmondſbury. ] 
And Count Melun, in this laſt Act, ſays; the 
and many more with me, of | 

Upon the Altar at St. Edmorſbury ; me: 

And it appears from the I roubleſome Reign of ally 
King Jan, in two parts, (the firſt rough model of this tur: 
Play) that the interchange of Vows betwixt the Dauphin to . 
and the Engliſh Barons was at St. Tz Turo. I 
P. 265. Il. 12. Should = a plaifler by contemn'd reve/'.] thir 
The epithet, cantemn d, hath no propriety here; e ſhould L 
certainly read, condemm d, that is, which the general voice hate 
' of; mankind condemns, and which therefore Saliſbury him- The 
ſelf cannot help deploring. -—»- Rgvasar* fine 
P. 266. 1. 12. Bercycen compulſion, and a brave reſpect!] P 


This compuiſion was the neceſſity of a reformation in the ſtate; ; 
which, according to Saliſbury's opinion, ( who, in his mas 
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ſpeech preceding, calls it an enforced cauſe ) could only be 
procured by foreign arins: And the brave reſpect was the love 
of his country. Yet the Oxford Editor, for compulſion, reads 
cem aſſion. WAEB. 
P. 266. 1. 27. Full warm of blood, of mirth, of gelſipping. ] 
As the adjective, warm, hath in this conſtruction equally a 
reference to mirth and py/iping, as well as to blood, I ſhould 
rather think the Poet wrute, 
Full of warm blood, of mirth, and goſſiping. Rxvis.* 
P. 267. |. 1. an angel ſpate !] Sir T. Hanmer, and 
after him Dr. Warburton read here, an angel ſpeeds, I think 
unneceſſarily, The Dauphin does not yet hear the legate 
indeed, nor pretend to hear him, but ſeeing him advance and 
con: luding that he comes to animate and authoriſe him with 
the power of the church, he cries out, at the ſight of this bey 
man, I am encauraged as by the voice of an angel. Jorns, 
P. 269. 1. 10, This unheard Saucineſs and Boyiſh troops. ] 
Thus the printed Copies in general; but anbeard is an epi- 
thet of very little force, or meaning here; Faulconbrioge 


is ſneering at the Dauphin's , invaſion, as the reſult of 


childiſhneſs, by calling his preparation boyiſh Tres, derar- 
fb War, pigmy Arms, &c, which, according to my emenda- 
tion, ſort very well with unbair'd, i. e. unbearded Sawci- 
neſs. | Turo. 
P. 272. 1, 3. Unthread the rade Eye of Rebellian.] Thob all 
the Copies concur in this reading, how poor is the metaphor 
of un reading the Eye of a Needle? And, as there is no 
mention made of a needle, how remote and obſcure is the 
allvfon ? The Text, as I have reftor'd it, is eaſy and na- 
tural ; and our author is every where fond of the expreſſion, 
to tread and wntread, the way, path, ſteps, &c. Tazos, 
Itid.] The metaphor is certainly harſh, but 1 do not 
think the paſſage corrupted, > Jonxs. 
L. 29. Rated treachery.] It were eaſy to change rated to 
hated for an eaſier meaning, but rated ſuits better with Ane. 
The Dauphin has rated your treachery, and ſet upon it a 
fine which your lives muſt pay. Jon xs. 
P. 273. I. 19. For I do ſee the cruel pangs of death 
ö Pight in thine eye.) This is a correction of Sir Tho- 
mas Hanmer's, adopted by Mr. Warburton, which if ad- 
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mitted, ſeems to require, that, pangs too in the firſt line ſhou}? 
be altered to pange, or, fangs. For pangs, pight, or pitched, in 
an eye, ſeems to be an inconſiſtent metaphor. But I can ſee no 
neceſſity for altering the old reading, Right in thine eye, 
or, as Mr. Pope's edition gives it, in thine eyes," that is, 
full, or plainly, in thine eyes. Revisar.* 
L. 21, — happy newneſs, &c.] Happy innovation, that 
purpoſed the reſtoration of the ancient rightful government, 
ons. 
P. 274. I. 1. For tatter'd, the folio reads tortering. Jouns, 
P. 275. I. 7. — thou and endleſs nigbt.] We ſhould read, 
fl. So Pindar calls the Moon, the eye of night, Wax R. 
276. I. 26. Inſenfible. } Oxford Edition—V ulg. invifib/e. 
Wars,* 
P. 277. I. 3. — d in their throng and preſ.—] In their 
tumult and hurry of reforting to the laſt tenable part. jo#x, 
P. 278. I. 24, & 25, rejected by HAN UN.“ 
P. 279. J. 10. — Such offers of our peoce. 

As we with honour and reſpett may take.) The word 
eur has little meaning here : and, as the preceding word ends 
in f, I conceive it might come originally from the Poet. 

wir Peace, | Canons,* 

P. 280. I. 7. This England.] Read, Thus England. 

. | | Hanm, & WARE.“ 

The Tragedy of Xing Jobn, though not written with the 
utmoſt power of Shalceſpeare, is varied with a very pleafing 
interchange of incidents and characters. The Lady's grief 
is very affecting, and the char»cter of the Baſtard contains 
that mixture of greatneſs and lenity which this author de- 
lighted to exhibit. 3 

There is extant another play of Ning Jabs, publiſhed with 
Shakeſpeare's name, ſo different from this, and I think from 
all his other works, that there is reaſon to think his name 
was prefixed only to recothtmend it to ſale. No man writes 
upon the ſame ſubject twice, without concurring in many 
we: with himſelf. 27 Ty 89 Jos Fs, 
Exp of the NoTzs on King Joux. 
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13 14 news 
14 21 root 
15 #7 will make 
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30 18 kid-fox 
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ſtrange news 

true root 
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good will 
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bid- fox 
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til midnight 
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give 
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above | = 
heart 

Eyes 


86 5 Friar. And my Frian, And my help, Here 
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Vor. III. Pax T 1. 


comes the Prince and Claudio 
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ENATA IN Mock Abo ABOUT NoTHING. 


P. 7. I. 20, read, ſcrateb' d. P. 14. I. 23. read, you may 
do. P. 87. I. 24, read, no, no more. 


ALL's WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


Dr. Jon xsox. Mr. Carz Il. 


P. 94 I. 18 for their for her 
31 be enemy be not Enemy 
97 4 ſitting ſetting 
29 prohibited inhibited 
: 31 two ten 
13 yes 
l ns, Fo — You're for the Court 
101 30 contempt no contempt 
31 his pride him pride 
102 14 Soin So his 
107 9 Where when 
110 which her ſearch 
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113 5 a tortur'd body torture 
13 of me for - 4 
11 impoſtor impoſture 
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123 1 for me fore me 
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22 guided guiding 
129 26 heraldry . commiſhon 
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136 22 motion notion 
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| piercing 2 
15 rav'ning ravin : 
148 30 his counterfeit this Counterfeit 
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P. 149 1. 3 humour honour 
152 9 wanton am'rous 
154 24 mule mute 
157 22 not bides not by 
159 1 3 Frenchmen Men 
160 till they ere they 
11 meant moſt 
mr 17 company companion 
162 17 module medal 
163 24 all's one tome BERT. All's one to him 
164 15 to live but to live 
163 3 for it in it 
172 21 hotter honour'd 
26 ſeduce ſuggeſt 
30 ſure for 
175 20 one — 
24 in you on you 
176 ü blade blaze 
177 12 For thou But thou 
25 at firſt At the firſt ſight 
179 20 engag d ungag'd 
180 27 ſome four for four 
181 21 ſo monſtrous * ſuch Monſters 
28 does not think does think 
183 22 Which nature Whoſe nature fickens 


ſickens with 


Exxors IN ALL's WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
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P. 130. I. 31, read, fingle ſorrow, 
154. 12, read, plauſive. 
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Dr. Jon xsoR. 
P. 191 l. 9 lawful 


197 


199 


202 


252 
254 
261 


P. 208. City's. 
P, 255» L 235 read, Cs) 


14 Sir Robert 


17 unſociable 


18 converſing 


9 We knew 
1 Engines 
1 K. PIII 


9 And with her 
plague her ſin 
27 Mouthing 
4 which is poiſed 
24 ſighs | 
10 ſtout 
18 cold 


28 We like not, &c, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25z 26, 27 
11 Is't not 
21 By what—— 
ſwear'ſt : 
24 To ſwear, ſwear 
16 lies 
3 lie there 


6 

* Richard make up 

5 believed a tongue 
1 5, 16 fault, fault 
21 muſt make 

6 ſhould your 

7 then move 
19 thou ſo 
16 a Cauſe 

5 will ſtrangle 


23 ſcramble 1 7 


] O EN. 
Mr. CarzLrt. 


moſt lawful 

Sir Richard 

too ſociable 

converſion 

We know 

Cannon 

LTWIS 

And with her ſin, —her 
plague 

Mowzing 

who—is poiſed 

ſigns 

ſtoop 

clad 

Atter line 15 


rejected 


Is yet 

By which —ſwear'ſt by 
Who ſyears, ſwears 
lives 


lie there while Philip breathes 


Philip make up 

believ d him—no tongue 
flaw, flaw 

Doth make 

then your 

ſhould move 

thou ſay ſo 

a mighty Cauſe 

will ſerve to;ftrangle 


done: 
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ERRORS in K. JOHN. 


I. 9, read, 


P. 209. I. 13, read, Cannons. 
P. 258. J. 17, read, heinous. 
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Abbot of WIS TNdINSTER. 


DRAMATIS PERSONEZ: | 
King Ric ARD the Second. 4 


It 


* Þ Vacles to the King, 1 | 
Joun of Gau, Duke 'of Lancaſter, 


BoLiNnGBROKE, Son to John of Gaunt, afterwards King 
Henry the Fourth. 

AVUMERLE, Son to the Duke of York. 

MowBray, Duke of Norfolk. 

Earl of Sa LIS BUR. 

Lord BERK LEX. 

Bus n, 

BA on, Servants to King Richard. 

GREEN, 

Earl-of Nog THUMBERLAND. 

PercCY, Son to Northumberland. 

Ross. 

W1ILLOUGHBY. 

Biſhop of CARLISLX. K 

Sir STEPHEN SCROOP. | 

FiTzWATER. 

SURRY. 


Sir PIERCE of Exton. 


Queen to King Richard. 
DvuTcHEss of Glouceſter. 
DuTcutss of Vork. 

LaDIEs attending on the Queen. 


Heralds, two Gardiners, Keeper, Meſſenger, — and 
other Attendants, 


S CEN E, diſperſedly, in ſeveral Parts of England, 


8 A _ * 8 
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The LIFE and DEATH of 


KING RICH ATE 


ACT 4: $ CK 
The-.C VDV UV RT 


Enter King Richard, John of Gaunt, with other nobles and 
attendants, 
K. R1CHARD. 
LD John of Gaunt, time-honour'd Lancaſter, 
Hatt thou, according to thy oath and bond, 
Brought hither Henry Hereford thy bold fon, 
Here to make gocd the boiſt'rous late appeal, 
Which then our leiſure would not let us hear, 
Againſt the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Ry ? 
GauNnT, 1 have, my liege. 
K. Rieu. Tell me moreover, haſt thou founded him, 
If he appeal the duke on ancient malice, 
Or worthily, as a good ſubje& ſhould, 
On ſome known ground of treachery in him? 
Vor. III. Pax 11, Wo 


nd 
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GavNT. As near as I could ſift him on that argument, 
On ſome apparent danger ſeen in him 
Aim'd at your higneſs; no invet'rate malice, 

K. Rick. Then call them to our preſence; face to face, 
And frowning brow to brow, Ourſelves will hear 
Th' accuſer, and th* accuſed freely ſpeax 
High ſtomach'd are they both, and full of ire ; 
In rage, deaf as the ſea ; haſty as fire. 


BY: 

SEN E II. Enter Bolingbroke and Mowbray. = Ye 
Bol. May many years of happy days befal = As 
My gracious ſovereign, my moſt loving liege ! pi. 
Mo ws. Each day till better other's happineſs ; 3 Fr 
Until the heavens, envying earth's good hap, N 
Add an immortal title to your crown TI 
K. Rien. We thank you both, yet one but flatters us, et 
As well appeareth by the cauſe you come; As 
Namely, t' appeal each other of high treaſon, * 1d 
Couſin of Hereford, what doſt thou object = Ca 
Againſt the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ? == w 
Bor.. Firſt (heaven be the record to my ſpeech !) 3 Ar 
In the devotion of of a ſubject's love, | = Ev 
Tend'ring the precious ſafety of my prince, 8 Or 
And free from other miſ-begotten hate, | = W 
Come I appellant to to this princely preſence. A M 
— Now, Thomas Mowbray, do J turn to thee, = By 
And mark my greeting well ; for what I ſpeak, : | 


My body ſhall make good upon this earth, 
Or my divine ſoul anſwer it in heav'n. 
hou art a traitor und a miſcreant ; 
00 good to be ſo, and too bad to live; 
Since the more fair and cryſtal is the ky, 
The uglier ſeem the clouds, that in it fly. 
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Once more, the more to aggravate the note, 
With a foul traitor's name ſtuff I thy throat ; 
And with, ſo pleaſe my ſov'reign, ere I move, 
What my tongue ſpeaks, my right-drawn ſword may prove. 
 Mows. Let not my cold words here accuſe my zeal 
"Tis not the trial of a woman's war, 
The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 
Can arbitrate this cauſe betwixt us twain ; 
The blood is hot, that muſt be cool'd for this. 
Yet can I not of ſuch tame patience boaſt, 
As to be huſht, and nought at all to ſay. 
Firſt the fair rev'rence of yuur highneſs curbs me, 
From giving reins and ſpurs to my free ſpeech ;, 
Which elſe would poſt, until it had return'd 
Theſe terms of treaſon doubled down his throat. 
Setting aſide his high blood's royalty, 
And let him be no kinſman to my liege, 
I do defie him, and I ſpit at him; 
Call him a ſland'rous coward, and a villain 
Which to maintain, I would allow him odds, 
And meet him, were I ty'd to run a-foot 
Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 
Or any other ground inhabitable, 
Where never Engliſhman durſt ſet his foot. 
Meantime let this defend my loyalty ; 
By all my hopes, moſt falſely doth he lie. 
Bor. Pale trembling coward, there I throw my gage, 
Diſclaiming here the kindred of a king, 
And lay afide my high blood's royalty, 
Which fear, not rev'rence, makes thee to except.. 
If guilty dread hath left thee ſo much ftrength, 
As to take up mine honour's pawn, then ſtoop; 


By that, and all the rights of knighthood elſe, 
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Will I make good againſt thee arm to arm, 
What I have ſpoken, or thou canſt deviſe, 

Mows, I take it up, and by that ſword I ſwear, 
Which gently laid my knighthood on my ſhoulder, 
Fl anſwer thee in any fair degree, 

Or chivalrous deſign of knightly trial ; 
And when I mount, alive may I not light, 


* 
If I be traitor, or unjuſtly fight! charge? 
K. Rich. What doth our couſin ſay to Mowbray's 


It muſt be great, that can inherit us 

So much as of a thought of ill in him. 
Bor. Look, what J ſaid, my life ſhall prove it true; 

That Mowbray hath receiv'd eight thouſand nobles, 

In name of lendings for your higneſs' ſoldiers, 

- The which he hath detain'd for lewd imployments ; 

Like a falſe traitor and injurious villain, 

Beſides, I ſay, and will in battle prove, 

Or here, or elſewhere, to the furtheſt verge, 

That ever was ſurvey'd by Engliſh eye, 

That all the treaſons for theſe eighteen years, 

Complotted and contrived in this land, 

Fetch from falſe Mowbray their firſt head and ſpring. 

Further, I ſay, and further will maintain 

Upon his bad life to make all this good, 

That he did plot the duke of Glouceſter's death; 

Suggeſt his ſoon-believing adverſaries ; 

And conſequently, hke a traitor-coward, 

Sluic'd out his inn'cent ſoul through ſtreams of blood; 

Which blood, like ſacrificing Abel's, cries 

Even from the tongueleſs caverns of the earth, 

To me, for juſtice, and rough chaſtiſement. 

And by the glorious worth of my deſcent, 

This arm ſhall do it, or this life be ſpent, 
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Kk. Rien. How high a pitch his reſolution ſoars ! 
Thomas of Norfolk, what ſay'ſt thou to this? 

Mows. O, let my ſovereign turn away his face, 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf, 

Till I have told this ſlander of his blood, 
How God and good men hate ſo foul a liar, 

K. Rich. Mowbray, impartial are our eyes and ears. 
Were he our brother, nay, our kingdom's hein 
As he is but our father's brother's ſon ; 

Now by my ſceptre's awe, I make a vow, 
Such neigh bour-nearneſs to our ſacred blood 
Should nothing priv'lege him, nor partialize 
Th' unſtooping firmneſs of my upright ſoul. 
He is our ſubject, Mowbray, fo art thou; 
Free ſpeech, and fearleſs, I to thee allow. 

MowsB. Then, Bolingbroke, as low as to thy heart, 
Through the falſe paſſage of thy throat thou lieſ ! 
Three parts of that receipt I had for Calais, 

Diſburſt I to his highneſs' ſoldiers; 

The ther part reſerv'd I by conſent, 

For that my ſovereign liege was in my debt; 

Upon remainder of a dear account, 

Since laſt I went to France. to fetch his queen. 

Now, ſwallow down that lie.— For Gloucefter's death, 
I flew him not; but, to mine own diſgrace, 
Neglected my ſworn duty in that caſe, 

For you, my noble lord of Lancaſter, 

The honourable father to my foe, 

Once did I lay an ambuſh for your life, 

A treſpaſs that doth vex my grieved ſoul ; 

But ere I laſt receiv'd the ſacrament, 

I did confeſs it, and exactly begg'd 

Your Grace's pardon ; and, I hope, I had it. 

Vor. III. U 
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This is my fault; as for the reſt appeal'd, 

It iſſues from the rancour of a villain, 

A recreant and moſt degen'rate traitor ; 

Which in myſelf I boldly will defend, 

And interchangeably hurl down my gage 

Upon this overweening traitor's foot; 4 

To prove myſelf a loyal gentleman, I 

Even in the beſt blood chamber'd in his boſom. | 

In haſte whereof, moſt heartily I pray 

Your highneſs to aſſign our trial day. £ 
K. Ricu. Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be rul'd by me; M1 
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Let's purge this choler without letting blood: 1 Ta 
This we preſcribe, though no phyfician ; 1 Th 
Deep malice makes too deep inciſion: ln 
Forget, forgive, conclude and be agreed, = ' 
Our doctors ſay, this is no time to bleed. 0 
Good uncle, let this end where it begun ; ' 4 Sh 
We'll calm the duke of Norfolk, you your ſon. Y Or 
GaunrT, To be a make-peace ſhall become my age; e 
Throw down, my ſon, the duke of Norfolk's gage. VV 
K. Rica. And, Norfolk, throw down his. 0. 
GaunT, When, Harry, when = 7 
Obedience bids, I ſhould not bid again. 1 A 
K. Rick. Norfolk, throw down, we bid; there is no boot. W 
Mow z. Myſelf I throw, dread ſovereign at thy foot. 1 
My life thou ſhalt command, but not my ſhame ; | 4 


The one my duty owes ; but my fair name, 
Deſpight of death, that lives upon my grave, 
To dark diſhonour's uſe thou ſhalt not have. 

I am diſgrac'd, impeach'd, and baffled here, 
Pierc'd to the ſoul with ſlander's venom'd ſpear z 
The which no balm can cure, but his heart-blood 
Which breath'd this poiſon, 
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K. Ricu. Rage muſt be withſtood, 

ive me his gage. Lions make leopards tame. 

Mowz. Yea, but not change their ſpots. Take but my 

And J reſign my gage. My dear, dear lord, [ſhame, 

The pureſt treaſure mortal times afford, 

Is ſpotleſs reputation; that away, 

Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay, 

A jewel in a ten-times-barr'd-up-cheſt, 

Is a bold Tpirit in a loyal breaſt, 

Mine honour is my life, both grow in one; 

Take honour from me, and my life is done. 

Then, dear my liege, mine honour let me try; 

In that I live, and for that will I die, | 
K. Rien. Couſin, throw down your gage; do you begin, 
Bor. Oh, heav'n defend my ſoul from ſuch foul fin ! 

Shall I ſeem creſt fall'n in my father's fight, 

Or with pale beggar face impeach my height, 

Before this out-dar'd daſtard ? Ere my tongue- 

Shall wound my honour with ſuch feeble wrong, 

Or ſound ſo baſe a parle, my teeth ſhall tear 

The laviſh motive of recanting fear, 

And ſpit it bleeding, in his high diſgrace, 

Where ſhame doth harbour, ev'n in Mowbray's face, 

[Exit Gaunt, 
K. Rreu. We were not born to ſue, but to command, 

Which fince we cannot do to make you friends, 

Be ready, as your lives ſhall anſwer it, 

At Coventry upon Saint Lambert's day. 

There ſhall your ſwords and lances arbitrate 

The ſwelling diff rence of your ſettled hate, 

Since we cannot atone you, you ſhall ſee 

Juſtice decide the victor's chivalry, 

Lord Marſhal, bid our officers at arms 

Be ready to direct theſe home-alarms, [Exeunt 
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SCENE III. Changes to the Duke of Lancaſter's palace. 


Enter Gaunt and Ducheſs of Glouceſter, 
 _Gavunr,. Alas! the part I had in Glo'ſter's blood 
Doth more ſolicit me, than your exclaims, | 
To ftir againſt the butchers of his life. 
But fince correction lyeth in thoſe hands, 
Which made the fault that we cannot correct, | 
Put we our quarrel to the will of heav'n; n. 
Who when it ſees the hours ripe on earth, | 
Will rain hot vengeance on offenders heads, 
Doren. Finds brotherhood in thee no ſharper ſpur ? 
Hath love in thy old blood no living fire ? 
Edward's ſev'n ſons, whereof, thy ſelf art one, 
Were as ſev'n vials of his ſacred blood, 
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Or ſeven fair branches, ſpringing from one root: 

Some of thoſe ſev'n are dry d by nature's courle ; Wo 
Some of thoſe branches by the deſt'nies cut: | 

But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Glo'ſter, Tl 
One vial, full of Edward's ſacred blood, Or 
One flouriſhing branch of his moſt royal root ; = Be 
Is crack'd, and all the precious liquour ſpilt; TI 
Is hackt down, and his ſummer leaves all faded, A1 
By envy's hand and murder's bloody axe, 

Ah, Gaunt ! his blood was thine ; that bed, that wamb, Fa 
That metal, that ſelf- mould that faſhion'd thee ; v 


Made him a man; and though thou liv'ſt and breath ſt, 
Yet art thou ſlain in him; thou doſt conſent * 
In ſome large meaſure to thy father's death; 
In that thou ſeeſt thy wretched brother die, 
Who was the model of thy father's life; 
Call it not patience, Gaunt, it is deſpair. 
In ſuff ring thus thy brother to be ſlaughter d, 4 
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Thou ſhew'ſt the naked pathway to thy life, 

eaching ſtern murther how to butcher thee. 

hat which in mean men we entitle Patience, 

Is pale cold cowardiſe in noble breaſts 

hat ſhall I ſay ? to ſafeguard thine own life, 

he beſt way is to *venge my Glo'ſter's death. 

GaunT. God's is the quarrel ; for God's ſubſtitute, 

is deputy anointed in his fight, 

Hath caus'd his death ; the which if wrongfully, 

Let God revenge, for I may never lift 

An angry arm againſt his miniſter. 

Du ren. Where then, alas, may I complain myſelf ? 

Gau r. To heav*n, the widow's champion and defence. 

| DvuTcn. Why then, Iwill: farewel, old Gaunt, farewel, 

rhou go'ſt to Coventry, there to behold 

Our couſin Hereford and fell Mowbray fight. 

Wo, ſit my huſband's wrongs on Hereford's ſpear, 

WT hat it may enter butcher Mowbray's breaſt l 

Or, if misfortune miſs the firſt career, 

Be Mowbray's fins ſo heavy in his boſom, 

That they may break his foaming courſer's back, 

And throw the rider headlong in the liſts, 

A caitiff recreant to my couſin Hereford ! 

Farewel, old Gaunt ; thy ſometime brother's wife 

With her companion grief muſt end her lite. 

GA r. Siſter, farewel; I muſt to Coventry. 

As much good ſtay with thee, as go with me; 

DuTcn, Yet one word more —grief boundeth where 
it falls, 

Not with the empty hollowneſs, but weight: 

I take my leave before I have begun 

For ſorrow ends not, when it ſeemeth done. 

U3 
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Commend me to my brother, Edmund Vork: 
Lo, this is all —nay, yet depart not ſo; 

. Though this be all, do not ſo quickly go: 
I ſhall remember more. Bid him ob, What? . 
With all good ſpeed at Plaſhie viſit me. 
Alack, and what ſhall good old York ſee there 
But empty lodgings, and unfurniſh'd walls, 
Unpeopled offices, untrodden ſtones ? 
And what hear there for welcome, but my groans ? 
Therefore commend me, let him not come there 
To ſeek out ſorrow that dwells every where; 
All deſolate, will I from hence and die; | 2 
The laſt leave of thee takes my weeping eye. [Exeunt, 
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Scrnwex IV. The liſts, at Coventry. 


Enter the Lord-Marſhal, and Aumerle. 
Mar. My lord Aumerle, is Harry Hereford arm'd ? 
Avun. Yea, at all points, and longs to enter in. 
Mar. The duke of Norfolk, ſprightſully and bold, 
Stays but the ſummons of th' appellant's trumpet. : 
Auu. Why, then the champions are prepar'd, and 
ſtay | 
For nothing but his majeſty's approach. [Flourifh, 
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The trumpets ſound, and the king enters with Gaunt, 
Buſhy, Bago, and others: when they are ſet, Enter W 
the Duke of Norfolk in armour. 


1 K. Rich. Marfhal, demand of yonder champion S; 
1 . The cauſe of his arrival here in arms; 
| Aſk him his name, and orderly proceed A 
To ſwear him in the juſtice of his cauſe. T 
Max. In God's name and the king's, ſay who thou WW 1; 
art? [To Mowbray. 
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And why thou com'ſt, thus knightly clad in arms ? 

Againſt what man thou com'ſt, and what thy quarrel ? 
Speak truly on thy knighthood, and thine oath, 

And ſo defend thee heav'n, and thy valour 

Mows. My name is Thomas Mowbray, duke of Nor- 
folk, 

Who hither come engaged by my oath, 

(Which, heav'n defend, a knight ſhould violate!) 

Both to defend my Joyalty and truth, 

To God, my king, and his ſucceeding iſſue, 

Againſt the duke of Hereford, that appeals me; 

And by the grace of God, and this mine arm, 

To prove him in defending of myſelf, 

A traitor to my God, my king, and me; 

And, as I truly fight, defend me heav'n ! 


The trumpets ſound. Enter Bolingbroke, appellant, in 


armour, 


K. Rien. Marſhal, aſk yonder knight in arms, 
Both who he is, and why he cometh hither, 
Thus plated in habiliments of war; 
And formally, according to our law, 
Depoſe him in the juſtice of his cauſe. | 
Mar. What is thy name, and wherefore com'ſt thou 
hither, 
Before king Richard, in his royal liſts ? [To Boling. 
Againſt whom comeſt thou? and what's thy quarrel ? 
Speak like a true knight, ſo defend thee heav'n 
Bo L. Harry of Hereford, Lancaſter and Derby, 
Am I, who ready here do ſtand in arms, 
To prove, by heav'n's grace and my body's valour, 
In liſts, on Thomas Mowbray duke of Norfolk, 
| U 4 
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That he's a traitor foul and dangerous, 
To God of heav'n, king Richard, and to me; 
And, as I truly fight, defend me, heav'n! 

Max. On pain of death, no perſen be ſo bold, 
Or daring-hardy, as to touch the liſts, 
Except the Marſhal, and ſuch officers 
Appointed to direct theſe fair deſigns. 

Bol. Lord Marſhal, let me kiſs my ſovereign's hand, 
And bow my knee before his majeſty : 
For Mowbray and myſelf are like too men 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage 3 
Then let us take a ceremonious leave, 
And loving farewel, of our ſeveral friends. 

Max. Th" appellant in all duty greets your highneſs, 

[To K. Rich. 

And craves to kiſs your hand, and take his leave. 

K. Rica. We will deſcend and fold him in our arms. 
Couſin of Hereford, as thy cauſe is right, 
So be thy fortune in this royal fight ! 
Farewel, my blood; which if to-day thou ſhed, 
Lament we may, but not revenge thee dead. 

BoL. Oh, let no noble eye profane a tear 
For me, if I be gor'd with Mowbray's ſpear. 
As confident, as is the faulcon's flight 
Againſt a bird, do I with Mowbray fight. 
My loving lord, I take my leave of you, 
Of you, my noble couſin, lord Aumerle. 
Not fick, although I have to do with death; 
But luſty, young, and chearly drawing breath. 
Lo, as at Engliſh feaſts, ſo I regreet 
The daintieſt laſt, to make the end moſt ſweet : 


Oh thou! the earthly author of my blood, [To Gaunt. 
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Whoſe youthful ſpirit, in me regenerate, 
Doth with a two-fold vigour lift me up 
To reach at victory above my head, 
Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers ; 
And with thy blefling ſteel my lance's point, 
That it may enter Mowbray's waxen coat, 
And furbiſh new the name of John o' Gaunt 
Ev'n in the luſty haviour of his ſon. 
| GavynrT. Heav'n in thy good cauſe make thee proſper. 
Be ſwift like lightning in the execution, [ous ! 
And let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 
Fall like amazing thunder on the caſque 
Of thy adverſe pernicious enemy. 
Rouze up thy youthful blood, be brave, and live. 
Bo L. Mine innocence, God and St. George to thrive ! 
MowsB, However heav'n or fortune caſt my lot, 
There lives, or dies, true to king Richard's throne, 
A loyal, juſt and upright gentleman. 
Never did captive with a freer heart 
Caſt off his chains of bandage, and embrace 
His golden uncontroul'd enfranchiſement, 
More tban my dancing ſoul doth celebrate, 
This feaſt of battle, with mine adverſary. 
Moſt mighty liege, and my companion peers, 
Take from my mouth the wiſh of happy years; 
As gentle and as jocund, as to jeſt, 
Go to fight: truth hath a quiet breaſt. 
K. Ric n. Farewel, my lord; ſecurely I eſpy 
Virtue with valour couched in thine eye. 
Order the tryal, marſhal, and begin. | 
Max. Harry of Hereford, Lancaſter and Derby, 
Receive thy lance; and heav'n defend thy right! Y 
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Bo L. Strong as a tower in hope, I cry amen. To 
Max. Go bear this lance to Thomas duke of Norfolk, WW Pr 
1 HxR. Harry of Hereford, Lancaſter and Derby, Ki 

Stands here for God, his ſovereign and himſelf, bs 
On pain to be found falſe and recreant, ; 
To prove the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray,, 

A traitor to his God, his king and him; 1 
And dares him to ſet forward to the fight. [Norfolk, i 

2 HR. Here ſtandeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of 

On pain to be found falſe and recreant, 14 
Both to defend himſelf, and to approve” 

Henry of Hereford, Lanceſter and Derby, 

To God, his ſovereign, and to him, diſloyal: 

Courageouſly, and with a free deſire, | 
Attending but the ſignal to begin. [A charge ſounded. 

MAR. Sound trumpets ; and ſet forward, combatants. 
— But ſtay, the king hath thrown his warder down. 

K. Ricn. Let them lay by their helmets and their 
And both return back to their chairs again. {[ſpears, 
Withdraw with us, and Jet the trumpets ſound, 

While we return theſe dukes what we decree. | 

[A long flouriſh; after which, the king ſpeaks to 
the combatants. A 
Draw near; 
And liſt, what with our council we have done. 
For that our kingdom's earth ſhould not be ſoil'd 


With that dear blood, which it hath foſtered ; 
And, for our eyes do hate the dire aſpect 
Of civil wounds plough'd up with neighbour ſwords ; 
And for we think, the eagle-winged pride 
Of ſcy- aſpiring and ambitious thoughts 
With rival-hating envy ſet you on, 
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To wake our peace, which in our country's cradle 
Draws the ſweet infant breath of gentle ſleep ;] 
Which thus rouz'd up with boiſt'rous untun'd drums, 
And harſh reſounding trumpets dreadful bray, 

And grating ſhock of wrathful iron arms, 

Might from our quiet confines fright fair peace, 
And make us wade even in our kindred's blood: 
Therefore, we baniſh you our territories, 

You, couſin Hereford, on pain of death, 

Till twice five ſummers have enrich'd our fields, 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 

But tread the ſtranger paths of Baniſhment. 

Bor.. Your will be done. This muſt my comfort be, 
That ſun, that warms you here, ſhall ſhine on me : 
And thoſe his golden beams, to you here lent, 

Shall point on me, and gild my baniſhment. 

K.R1cn, Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier 4 

Which I with ſome unwillingneſs pronounce. 
The fly-ſlow hours ſhall not determinate 
The dateleſs limit of thy dear exile : 

The hopeleſs word, of “ never to return, 
Breathe I againſt thee, upon pain of life. 

Mows, A heavy ſentence, my moſt ſovereign liege, 
And all unlook'd for from your highneſs' mouth. 

A dearer merit, not ſo deep a maim, 

As to be caſt forth in the common air, 

Have I deſerved at your highneſs* hands. 

The language I have learn'd theſe forty years, 
My native Engliſh, now I muſt forego; 

And now my tongue's uſe is to me no more, 
Than an unſtringed viol, or a harp; 

Or, like a cunning inſtrument cas'd up, 
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Or being open, put into his hands 

That knows no touch to tune.the harmony. 
Within my mouth you have engaol'd my tongue, 
Doubly portcullis'd with my teeth and lips; 

And dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance 


Is made my goaler to attend on me. 
I am too old to fawn upon a nurſe, | 
Too far in years to be 4 pupil now; 


What is thy ſentence then, but ſpeechleſs death, 


Which robs my tongue from breathing native breath ? 


K. Rica. lt boots thee not to be compaſſionate ; 
After our ſentence, plaining comes too late. 


MowsB. Then thus I turn me from my country's light, 


To dwell in ſolemn ſhades of endleſs night. 


K. Rick. Return again, and take an oath with ye. 


Lay on our royal {word your baniſh'd hands; 
Swear by the duty that you owe to heav'n 

(Our part therein we baniſh with yourſelves) 
To keep the oath that we adminiſter. 

You never ſhall, ſo help you trath, and heav'n ! 
Embrace each other's love in baniſhment ; 

Nor ever look upon each other's face, 


Nor ever write, regreet, or reconcile 


This low'ring tempeſt of your home-bred hate; 
Nor ever by adviſed purpoſe meet, 
To plot, contrive, or complot any ill, 
Gainſt us, our ſtate, our ſubjects, or our —_ 

Bo L. I ſwear, 

MowsB. And l, to keep all this, 

Bol. Norfolk, —ſo far, as to mine enemy 
By this time, had the king permitted us, 
One of our ſouls had wandered in che air, 
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Baniſh'd this frail ſepul chre of our fleſh, 


As now our fleſh is baniſh'd from this land, 


Confeſs thy treaſons, ere thou fly this realm; 
Since thou haſt far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burthen of a guilty foul. 

Mows. No, Bolingbroke; if ever I were traitor, 
My name be blotted from the book of life, 
And I from heaven baniſh'd as {rom hence 
But what thou art, heaven, thou, and I do know, 
And all too ſoon, I fear, the king ſhall rue. 
Farewel, my liege. Now no way can I ſtray, 


Save back to England; all the world's my way. [Exit. 


SENI V. 


K. Rieu. Uncle, even in the glaſſes of thine eyes 


I fee thy grieved heart, thy ſad aſpect 


Hath from the number of his baniſh'd years 
Pluck'd four away.—Six frozen winters ſpent, (To Bol. 
Return with welcome home from baniſhment. ' 
Bo L. How long a time lies in one little word! 
Four lagging winters, and four wanton ſprings, 
End in a word; ſuch is the breath of kings. 
Gau r. I thank my liege, that in regard of me 


He ſhortens four years of my ſon's exile : 


But little *vantage ſhall I reap thereby ; 

For ere the ſix years, that he hath to ſpend, 

Can change their moons and bring their times about, 
My oyl-dry'd lamp, and time bewaſted light, 
Shall be extin& with age, and endleſs night: 


My inchof taper will be burnt and done : 


And blindfold death not let me ſee my ſon. | 
K. Rien. Why, uncle? thou haſt many years to live, 
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GavunrT. But not a minute, king, that thou canſt give; 

Shorten my days thou canſt with ſullen ſorrow, 
And pluck nights {rom me, but not lend a morrow g 
Thou canſt help time to furrow me with age, 

But ſtop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage 3 
Thy word is current with him, for my death; 
But dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my breath. 

K. Ric. Thy ſon is baniſh'd upon good advice, 
Whereto thy tongue a party - verdict gave; 

Why at our juſtice ſeem'ſt thou chen to;low'r ? 

GaunT. Things, ſweet to taſte, prove in digeſtion 
You urg'd me as a judge; but I had rather {fow'r. 
Vou would have bid me argue like a father. 

O, had it been a ſtranger, not my child, 

To ſmooth his fault, I would have been more mild: 
Alas, I look'd when ſome of you ſhould ſay, 

I was too ſtrict to make mine own away: 

But you gave leave to my unwilling tongue, 
Againſt my will to do myſelf this wrong. 

A partial ſlander ſought I to avoid, 

And in the ſentence my own life deſtroy'd. 

K. Rick. Couſin, farewel; and, uncle, bid him ſo. 

Six years we baniſh him, and he ſhall go. [Flouriſh. | 
| | [Exit, 
Scene VI. 

Avum. Couſin, farewel; what preſence muſt not know, 
From where you do remain, let paper ſhow. 

Max, My lord, no leave take I, for I will ride 
As far as land will let me, by your fide. 

GavnrT. Oh, to what purpoſe doſt thou hoard thy words, 
That thou return'ſt no greeting to thy friends? 

Bol. I have too few to take my leave of you, 


When the tongue's office ſhould be prodigal, 


wo 
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To breathe th'abundant dolour of the heart. 

GaunT. Thy grief is but thy abſence for a time. 

Bo L. Joy abſent, grief is preſent for that time. 
Gau r. What is fix winters? they are quickly gone. 
Bol. To men in joy? but grief makes one hour ten. 
GaunrT. Call it a travel that thou tak'ſt for pleaſure. 
Bo L. My heart will-ſigh, when I miſcall it ſo, 


BS Which finds it an enforced pilgrimage. 


Gau r. The ſullen paſſage of thy weary ſteps 
Eſteem a foil, wherein thou art to ſet 
The precious jewel of thy home-return. 

Bol. Nay, rather every tedious ſtride I make 
Will but remember me, what a deal of world 


I I wander from the jewels that I love. 
WF Muſt I not ſerve a long apprentice-hood, 
4 To foreign paſſages, and in the end 


Having my freedom, boaſt of nothing elſe 
But that I was a journeyman to grief! 
Gauxr. All places that the eye of heaven viſits, 
Are to a wiſe man ports and happy havens. 
Teach thy neceflity to reaſon thus : 
There is no virtue like neceflity. 
Think not, the king did baniſh thee 3 


WE But thou the king. Woe doth the heavier ſit, 


Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 

Go, ſay I ſent thee forth to purchaſe honour, 

And not, the king exil'd thee. Or ſuppoſe, 

Devouring peſtilence hangs in our air, 

And thou art flying to a freſher clime. 

Look, what thy foul holds dear, imagine it 

To lye that way thou go'ſt, not whence thou com'it, 
Suppole the ſinging birds, muſicians 3 
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The graſs whereon thou tread'ſt, the preſence-floor 4- 

The flow'rs, fair ladies; and thy ſteps no more 

Than a delightful meaſure, or a dance. 

For gnarling ſorrow hath leſs pow”r to bite 

The man that mocks at it, and ſets it light. 
Bol. Oh, who can hold a fire in his hand, 

By thinking on the froſty Caucaſus ? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 

By bare imagination of a feaſt ? 

Or wallow naked in December ſnow, 

By thinking on fantaſtick ſummer's heat ? 

Oh, no ! the apprehenſion of the good 

Gives but the greater feeling to the worſe : 

Fell ſorrow's tooth doth never rankle more 

Than when it bites, but lanceth not the ſore. 
GavuNrT, Come, come, my ſon, I'll bring thee on thy } 

Had I thy youth, and cauſe, I would not ſtay. [way; 
Bo L. Then, England's ground, farewel; ſweet ſoil, adieu, 

My mother and my nurſe, which bears me yet. 

Where'er I wander, boaſt of this I can, 

Though baniſh'd, yet a true- born Engliſhman. [Exeunt, 


Sen YR VII. Changes to the court. 


Enter King Richard, and Bagot, &c. at one door; and the 
lord Aumerle, at the other. | 


K. Ric u. We did, indeed, obſerve—couſin Aumerle, 
How far brought you high Hereford on his way ? 
Avum. I brought high Hereford, if you call him ſo, 
But to the next high-way, and there I leſt him. | 
K. Rica. And ſay, what ſtore of parting tears were 
ſhed ? : | : 
Avn. *Faith, none by me; except the north-eaſt wind 
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(Which then blew bitterly againſt our faces) 

Awak'd the ſleepy rheume ; and fo by chance 

Did grace our hollow parting with a tear. 

k. Rien. What ſaid your couſin, when you parted with 

Abu. FaREWII. | him? 

And, for my heart diſdained that my tongue 

Should ſo prophane the word, that taught me craft 

To counterfeit oppreſſion of ſuch grief, 

That words ſeem'd bury'd in my ſorrow's grave. 

Marry, would the word FAREWEL have lengthen'd hours. 

And added years to his ſhort baniſhment, 

He ſhould have had a volume of farewels 

But fince it would not, he had none of me. 

K. Ric n. He is our kinſman, couſin ; but tis doubt, 

When time ſhall call him home from baniſhment, 

Whether our kinſman come to ſee his friends. 

Our ſelf, and Buſhy, Bagot here, and Green, 

Obſerv'd his courtſhip to the common people: 

How he did ſeem to dive into their heatts, 

With humble and familiar courteſie ? 

W What reverence he did throw away on ſlaves. 

Wooing poor crafts-men with the craft of ſmiles, 

And patient under-bearing of his fortune, 

As 'twere to baniſh their affects with him. 

Off goes his bonnet to an oyſter-wench ; 

A brace of dray-men bid, God ſpeed him we l ! 

And had the tribute of his ſupple knee ; 

With—Thanks, my countrymen, my loving friend 

As were our England in reverſion his, 

And he our ſubjectsꝰ next degree in hope. 

Green, Well, he is gone, and with him go theſe 
thoughts. 

Vor. III. X 
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Now for the rebels, which ſtand out in Ireland, 
Expedient manage muſt be made, my liege ; 
Ere further leiſure yield them further means 
For their advantage, and your highneſs loſs. 

K. Ricn. We will ourſelf in perſon to this war 
And, for our coffers with too great a court, 
And liberal largeſs, are grown ſomewhat light, 
We are enforc'd to farm our royal realm, 
The revenue whereof ſhall furniſh us 
For our affairs in hand; if they come ſhort, 
Our ſubſtitutes at home ſhall have blank charters, 
Whereto, when they ſhall know what men are rich, 
They ſhall ſubſcribe them for large ſums of gold, 


And ſend them after to fupply our wants 
For we will make for Ireland preſently. 


Enter Buſhy. 


K. Ricn. Buſhy, what news? 

Busny. Old John of Gaunt is ſick, my lord, 
Suddenly taken, and hath ſent poſte-haſte 
T'intreat your majeſty to viſt him. 

K. Rien. Where lies he? 

Busn v. At Ely-houſe. 

K. Rich. Now, put it, heav'n, in his phyſician's mind. 
To help him to his grave immediately. 

The lining of his coffers ſhall make coats 


To deck our foldiers for theſe Iriſh wars. R. 
Come, gentlemen, let's all go viſit him: I W 
Pray heav'n, we may make haſte, and come too late! Ln 
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ACT Il SCENE I 
E LTO USE. 
Gaunt brought in, ſick ; with the Duke of York. 
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LL che king come, that I may breathe my laſt 
In who eſome counſel to his unſtay'd youth? 

York. Vex not yourſelf, nor ſtrive not with your 
For all in vain comes counſel to his ear. breath; 
; GavxrT, Oh, but, they ſay, the tongues of dying men 


; | Inforce attention, like deep harmony : 


Where words are ſcarce, they're ſeldom ſpent in vain ; 
For they breathe truth, that breathe their words in pain. 
He, that no mere mult ſay, is liſten'd, more 

Than they, whom youth and eaſe have taught to gloſe, 
More are men's ends mark'd, than their lives beſore; 
The ſetting ſun, and muſick in the cloſe, 

As the laſt taſte of ſweets, is ſweeteſt laſt; 

Writ in remembrance, more than things long paſt. 
Though Richard my life's countel would not hear, 


I My death's fad tale may yet undeaf his ear. 


York. His ear is ſtopt with other flatt'ring charms, 
As praiſes of his ſtate; there are, beſide, 
Laſcivious meeters, to whoſe venom'd ſound =» 
The open ear of youth doth always liſten: 
Report ol taſhions in proud Italy, 

Whoſe manner ſtill our tardy, apiſh, nation 
Limps aſter, in baſe aukward imitation, 

I Where doth the world thruſt forth a vanity 
4 (so it be new, there's no reſpect how vile) 
bad is not quickly buzz'd into his ears? 

X 3 
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Then all too late comes counſel to be heard, 
Where will doth mutiny with wit's regard. 
Direct not him, whoſe way himſelf will chuſe; 
*Tis breath thou lack'ſt, and that breath wilt thou loſe, 
Gavnr. Methinks, I am a prophet new-inſpir'd, 
And, thus expiring, do foretel of him, 
His raſh, fierce blaze of riot cannot laſt ; 
For violent fires ſoon burn out themſelves. 
Small ſhow'rs laſt long, but ſudden ſtorms are ſhort ; 
He tires betimes, that ſpurs too faſt betimes ; 
With eager feeding, food doth choak the feeder. 
Light vanity, inſatiate cormorant, 
Conſuming means, ſoon preys upon itſelf. 
This royal throne of kings, this ſcepter'd iſle, 
This earth of majeſty, this ſeat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demy Paradiſe, 
This fortreſs, built by nature for her ſelf, 
* Againſt infection, and the hand of war; 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious ſtone ſet in the ſilver ſea, 
Which ſerves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defenſive to a houſe, 
Againſt the envy of leſs happier lands ; 
1 This nurſe, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
if | Fear'd for their breed, and famous by their birth, 
| Renowned for their deeds, as far from home 
For chriſtian fervice and true chivalry, 
As is the ſepulchre in ſtubborn Jury 
Of the world's ranſom, bleſſed Mary's ſon ; 
This land of ſuch dear fouls, this dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 
Is now leas'd out (I dye, proncuncing it) 
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Like to a tenement, or pelting farm. 

England, bound in with the triumphant ſea, 
Whoſe rocky ſhore beats back the envious ſiege 
Of watry Neptune, is bound in with ſhame, 
With inky blots, and rotten parchment-bonds. 
That England, that was wont to conquer others, 
Hath made a ſhameful conqueſt of itſelf. 

Ah! would the Icandal vaniſh with my life, 

How happy then were my enſuing death ! 


Scene II. Enter King Richard, Queen, Aumerle, 
Buſhy, Green, Bagot, Roſs, and Willoughby. 


Yorx. The king is come, deal mildly with his youth: 
For young hot colts, being rag'd, do rage the more. | 
Quetrn, How fares our noble uncle, Lancaſter ? 

K. Ricn. What comfort, man? How is't with aged 
Gaunt ? 

GavuNT. Oh, how that name befits my compoſition : 
Old Gaunt, indeed, and gaunt in being old; 

Within me grief hath kept a tedious faſt, 

And who abſtains from meat, that is not gaunt ? 

For ſleeping England long time have I watch'd, 

Watching breeds leanneſs, leanneſs is all gaunt 

The pleaſure, that ſome fathers feed upon, 

Is my ſtrict faſt; I mean, my children's looks; 

And, therein faſting, thou haſt made me gaunt 

Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 

Whoſe hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 

K. Ri cu. Can ſeek men play ſo nicely with their names? 
Gau Nr. No, miſery makes ſport to mock itſelf: 

Since thou doſt ſeek to kill my name in me, 

I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee, 

X 3 
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K. Rich. Should dying men flatter thoſe that live? 
GaunrT. No, no, men living flatter thoſe that die. 


K. Ricn. Thou, now a dying, ſay'ſt, thou flatter'ſt me, 


Ga ux r. Oh! no, thou dyeſt, though I ſicker be. 
K. Ricn. I am in health, I breathe, I ſee thee ill. 


GaunrT. Now he, that made me, n, I ſee thee ill. 


Ill in myſelf, but ſeeing thee too, ill. 
Thy death-bed is no leſſer than the land, 
Wherein thou lieſt in reputation ſick ; 
And thou, too careleſs patient as thou art, 
Giv'ſt thy anointed body to the cure 
Of thoſe phyſicians, that firſt wounded thee. 
A thouſand flatt'rers fit within thy crown, 
Whoſe compaſs is no bigger than thy head, 
And yet incaged in fo ſmall a verge, 

Thy waſte is no whit leſſer than thy land. 
Oh, had thy grandſire, with a prophet's eye, 
Seen how his ſon's ſon ſhould deſtroy his ſons ; 
From forth thy reach he would have laid thy an 
Depoſing thee before thou wert poſſeſt; 

Who art poſleſs'd now, to depoſe thylelf. 
Why, couſin, wert thou regent of the world, 
It were a ſhame to let this land by leaſe; 

But for thy world enjoying but this land, 

Is it not more than ſhame to ſhame it ſo ? 
Landlord of England art thou now, not king : 
Thy ſtate of law is bondſlave to the law 
And thou 

K. Ricn. And thou, a lunatick lean-witted fool, 
Preſuming on an ague's privilege, 

Dar'ſt with thy frozen admonition 


Make pale our cheek ; chaſing the royal blood 
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With fury from his native reſidence. 
Now by my ſeat's right royal majeſty, 
Wert thou not brother to great Edward's ſon, 
This tongue that runs ſo roundly in thy head, 
Should run thy head from thy unreverend ſhoulders. 
GavnrT. Oh, ſpare me not, my brother Edward's ſon, 
For that I was his father Edward's ſon. 
That blood already, like the pelican, 
Haſt thou tapt out, and drunkenly carows'd. 
My brother Glo'ſter, plain well meaning ſoul 
(Whom fair befal in heav'n mong'ſt happy ſouls!) 
May be a precedent and witneſs good, 
That thou reſpectꝰſt not ſpilling Edwaid's blood. 
Join with the preſent ſickneſs that I have, 
And thy unkindneſs be like crooked age, 
To crop at once a too-long wither' d flower, 
Live in thy ſhame, but die not ſhame with thee! 
Theſe words hereatter thy tormentors be ! 
Convey me to my bed, then to my grave: 
Love = to live, that love and honour have. 
Exit, borne out. 
k. Ric n. And let them die, that age and ſullens have; 
For both haſt thou, and both become the grave. 
Vox k. I do beſeech your majeſty, impute 
His words to way ward ſicklineſs, and age. 
He loves you, on my life; and holds you dear 
As Harry duke of Hereford were he here. 
K. Ricn, Right, you ſay true; as Hereford's love, ſo 
As theirs, ſo mine; and all be, as it is, ſhis; 
14 
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ScEN E III. Enter Northumberland. 


Nox rRH. My liege, old Gaunt commends him to your 
| majeſty. | 

K. Ricn. What ſays old Gaunt ? 

NoxrR. Nay, nothing; all is ſaid. 
His tongue is now a ſtringleſs inſtrument, 
Words, life, and all, old Lancaſter hath ſpent. 

York. Be York the next, that muſt be bankrupt ſo 
Though death be poor, it ends a mortal woe. 

K. Ricn. The ripeſt fruit firſt falls, and o doth he; 
His time is ſpent, our pilgrimage mult be. 
So much for that. Now for our Iriſh wars; 
We muſt ſupplant thoſe rough rug-headed kerns, 
Which live like venom, where no venom elle, 
But only they, have privilege to live. 
And, for theſe great affairs do aſk ſome charge, 
To'rds our affiſtance we do ſeize to us, 
The plate, coin, revenues, and moveables, 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did ſtand poſſeſt. 

Yorx. How long ſhall I be patient? Oh, how long 
Shall tender duty make me ſuffer wrong ? 
Not Glo'ſter's death, not Hereſord's baniſhment, 
Not Gaunt's rebukes, nor England's private wrongs, 
Nor the prevention of poor Bolingbroke 
About his ma:riage, nor my own diſgrace, 
Have ever made me ſow'r my patient cheek 
Or bend one wrinkle on my ſovereign's face. 
I am the laſt of noble Edward's ſons, 
Of whom thy father, prince of Wales, was firſt ; 
In war, was never lion rag'd more fierce, 
In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild, 
Than was that young and princely gentleman : 
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His face thou haſt, for even fo look'd he, 
Accompliſh'd with the number of thy hours, 
But when he frown'd, it was againſt the French, 
And not againſt his friends; his noble hand 
Did win what he did ſpend; and ſpent not that, 
Which his triumphant father's hand had won. 
His hands were guilty of no kindred's blood, 
But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 
Oh, Richard! York is too far gone with grief, 
Or elſe he never would compare between. 

K. Ricn, Why, uncle, what's the matter? 

Yorx, O my liege, 
Pardon me, if you pleaſe; if not, I, pleas'd 
Not to be pardon'd, am content withal. 
Seek you to ſeize, and gripe into your hands, 
The royalties and rights of baniſh'd Hereford ? 
Is not Gaunt dead, and doth not Hereford live? 
Was not Gaunt juſt, and is not Harry true ? 
Did not the one deſerve to have an heir? 
Is not his heir a well-deſerving ſon ? 
Take Hereford's rights away, and take from time 
His charters, and his cuſtomary rights; 
Let not to-morrow then enſue to-day z 
Be not thyſelf; for how art thou a king, 
But by fair ſequence and ſucceſſion; 
If you do wrongfully ſeize Hereford's right, 
Call in his letters patents that he hath, 
By his attorneys-general to ſue 
His livery, and deny his offer'd homage 
You pluck a thouſand dangers on your head; 
You loſe a thouſand we'l-diſpoſed hearts; 
Aad prick my tender patieace to thoſe thoughts, 
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Which honour ant allegiance cannot think. 
K. Rica. Think what you will, we ſeize into our hands 

His plate, his goods, his money, and his lands, 

| Yorx. I'Il not be by, the while; my liege, farewel ; 

What will enſue hereof, there's none can tell, 

But by bad courſes may be underſtood, 

That their events can never fall out good. [Exit, 
K. Rich. Go, Buſhy, to the earl of Wire ſtraight, 

Bid him repair to us to Ely-houſe, 

To ſee this buſineſs done. To-morrow next 

We will for Ireland; and *tis time, I trow. 

And we create, in abſence of ourſelf, 

Our uncle York lord-governour of England, 

For he is juſt, and always lov'd us well. 

Come on, our queen; to-morrow muſt we part; 


Be merry, for our time of ſtay 1s ſhort, [Flouriſh. 

[Exeunt king, queen, &c. 

S ENR IV. Manent Northumberland, Willoughby, 
and Roſs. 


Nox r RH. Well, lords, the duke of Lancaſter is dead. 

Ross. And living too, for now his ſon is duke. 

W1LLo. Barely in title, not in revenue. 

Nor TH. Richly in both, if juſtice had her right. 

Ross. My heart is great; but it muſt break with ſilence, 
Ere't be diſburden'd with a lib'ral tongue. 

Nor Tn. Nay, ſpeak thy mind; and let him ne'er ſpeak 


That ſpeaks thy words again to do thee harm. [more, 
WiLLo, Tends, what you'd ſpeak, to the duke of Here- 
If it be fo, out with it boldly, man: [tord? 


Quick is mine ear to hear of good tow'rds him. 
Ros s. No good at all that I can do for him, 
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Unleſs you call it good to pity him, 
Bereft and gelded of his patrimony. 

Nox TH. Now, afore heav'n, it's ſhame, ſuch wrongs are 
In him a royal prince, and many more [borne 
Of noble blood in this declining land; | | 
The king is not himſelf, but baſely led 
By flatterers; and what they will inform 
Merely in hate *gainſt any of us all, 

That will the king ſeverely proſecute 
Gainſt us, our lives, our children, and our heirs. 
Ross. The commons hath he pill'd with grievous taxes, 
And loſt their hearts; the nobles he hath fin'd 
For ancient quarrels, and quite loſt their hearts. 
W1LLo. And daily new exaCtions are devis'd; 
As blanks, benevolences, I wot not what : 
But what o' God's name doth become of this? 

Nor rn. Wars have not waſted it, for warr'd he hath 
But baſely yielded upon compromiſe [not, 
That, which his anceſtors atchiev'd with blows ;” 

More hath he ſpent in peace, than they in wars, 

Ross. The earl of Wiltſhire hath the realm in farm. 

W1rLo. The king's grown bankrupt like a broken man. 

Nor TH. Reproach and diſſolution, hangeth over him, 

Ross. He hath not money for theſe Iriſh wars, 

His burthenous taxations notwithſtanding, 
But by the robbing of the baniſh'd duke. 

NorTn. His noble kinſman. Moſt degenerate king! 
But, lords, we hear this fearful tempeſt fog, 

Yet ſeek no ſhelter to avoid the ſtorm : 
We ſee the wind fit fore upon our ſails, 
And yet we ſtrike not, but ſecurely periſh. 


Ross. We ſee the very wreck, that we mult ſuffer; 
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And unavoided is the danger now, v 
For ſuff ring ſo the cauſes of our wreck. 
Non rn. Not ſo; ev'n through the hollow eyes of death 
I ſpy life peering; but I dare not ſay, 
How near the tidings of our comfort is. B 
W1LLo. Nay, let us ſhare thy thoughts, as thou doſt You 
ours. To 
Ross. Be confident to ſpeak, Northumberland ; Anc 
We three are but thyſelf, and ſpeaking ſo, ( 
Thy words are but as thoughts, therefore be bold. I ca 
Noxrz. Then thus, my friends. I have from Port |: Wh 
A bay in Bretagne, had intelligence, [Blanc, Sav 
That Harry Hereford, Rainald lord Cobham, As 
That late broke from the duke of Exeter, Son 
His brother, archbiſhop late of Canterbury, Is e 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, fir Jobn Rainſton, W. 
Sir John Norberie, fir Robert Waterton, and Francis Coinez, Mo 
All theſe, well furniſh'd by the duke of Bretagne, 1 
With eight tall ſhips, three thouſand men of war, Wt 
Are making hither with all due expedience, For 
And ſhortly mean to touch our northern ſhore ; Dis 
Perhaps, they had ere this, but that they ſtay Lik 
The firſt departing of the king for Ireland. She 
If then we ſhall ſhake off our laviſh yoak, Dif 
Imp out our drooping country's broken wing, Loc 
Redeem from broking pawn the blemiſh'd crown, Fin 
Wipe off the duſt that hides our ſcepter's gilt, WI 
And make high majeſty look like itſelf. Of 
Away with me in poſt to Ravenſpurg; Mo 
But if you faint, as fearing to do ſo, Or 
Stay, and be ſecret, and myſelf will go, WI 


Ros s. To horſe, to horſe; urge doubts to them that fea. 
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Wi r ro. Hold out my horſe, and I will firſt be there. 
[Exeu nt. 
SRY V. The court, | 
Enter Queen, Buſhy, and Bagot. 
Busny. Madam, your majeſty is much too ſad; 
You promis'd, when you parted with the king, 
To lay aſide ſelt-harming heavineſs, 
And entertain a chearful diſpoſition, 
Quzex. To pleaſe the king, I did; to pleaſe myſelf, 
I cannot do it; yet I know no cau'e, 
Why I ſhould welcome ſuch a gueſt as grief; 
Save bidding farewel to ſo ſweet a gueſt 
As my ſweet Richard. Yet again, methinks, 
Some unborn ſorrow, ripe in fortunes' womb, 
Is coming tow'rd me; and my inward foul 
W.th nothing trembles, at ſomething it grieves, 
More than with parting from my lord the king. 
Busny, Each ſubſtance of a grief hath twenty ſhadows, 
Which ſhew like grief itſelf, but are not fo ; 
For ſorrow's eye, glazed with blinding tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many objects; 
Like perſpeQives, which, rightly gaz'd upon, 
Shew nothing but confuſion; ey'd awry 
Diſtinguiſh form. So your ſweet majeſty, 
Looking awry upon your lord's departure, 
Finds ſhapes of grief, more than himſelf, to wail; 
Which look'd on, as it is, is nought but ſhadows 
Of what it is not; gracious queen, then weep not 
More than your lord's departure; more's not ſeen : 
Or if it be, 'tis with falſe ſorrow's eye, 
Which, for things true, weeps things imaginary. 
rx. It may be ſo; but yet my inward ſoul 
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Perſuades me otherwiſe. Howe'er it be, 

I cannot but be ſad; ſo heavy-ſad, 

As, though, on thinking, on no thought I think, 

Makes me with heavy nothing faint and ſhrink. 
Bos nx. Tis nothing but conceit, my gracious lady. 

- Quexex. Tis nothing leſs; conceit is ſtill deriv'd 

From ſome fore father grief; mine is not ſo; 

For nothing hath, begot my ſomething grief, 

Or ſomething hath the nothing that I grieve 

"Tis in reverſion that I do poſſeſs; 

But what it is, that is not yet known, what 

I cannot name, 'tis nameleſs woe, I wot. 


Scr E VI. Enter Green. 


Green. Heav'n ſave your majeſty | and well met, gentle- 


I hope, the king is not yet ſhipt for Ireland. -* [men; 


Quezn. Why hop'ſt thou ſo? 'tis better hope, he is: 
For his deſigns crave haſte, his haſte good hope: 
Then wherefore doſt thou hope, he is not ſhipt ? 
. GrEEeN. That he, our hope, might have retir'd his power; 
And driv'n into diſpair an enemy's hope, 
Who ſtrongly hath ſet footing in this land. 


The baniſh'd Bolingbroke repeals himſelf; 


Aud with uplifted arms is ſafe arriv'd 
At Ravenſpurg. 
QurEx. Now God in heav'n forbid! 
GREEN. O, madam, tis too true; and what is worle, 
The lord Northumberland, his young fon Percy, 
The lords of Roſs, Beaumond, and Willoughby, 
With all their pow'rful friends, are fled to him. 
Busny. Why have you not proclaim'd Northumberland, 
And all of that revolted faction, traitors ? 
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Car. We have; whereon the earl of Worceſter 
Hath broke his ſtaff, reſign'd his ſtewardſhip; 
And all the houſhold ſervants fled with him 
To Bolingbroke. 
Quxzx. So, Green, thou art the midwife of my woe, 
And Bolingbroke my ſorrow's diſmal heir, 
Now hath my ſoul brought forth her prodigy, 
And I, a gaſping new-deliver'd mother, 
Have woe to woe, ſorrow to ſorrow, join'd, 
Busny. Deſpair not, madam. 
Queen. Who ſhall hinder me? 
I will deſpair, and be at enmity 
With cozening hope; he is a flatterer, 
A paraſite, a keeper back of death; 
Who gently would diſſolve the bands of life, 
Which falſe hopes linger, in extremity. 


SCENES VII. Enter York. 


GREEN. Here comes the duke of York. 
Queen, With ſigns of war about his aged neck 
Oh, full of careful buſineſs are his looks ! 
Vacle, for heav'n's ſake, comfortable words. 
 Yorx, Should I do fo, I ſhould bely my thoughts; 
Comfort's in heav'n, and we are on the earth, 
Where nothing lives but croſſes, care, and grief. 
Your huſband he is gone to ſave far off, 
Whilſt others come to make him loſe at home. 
Here am I leſt to underprop this land; 
Who, weak with age, cannot ſupport myſelf, 
Now comes the ſick hour, that his ſurfeit made; 
Now ſhall he try his friends, that flatter'd him, 
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| Enter a Servant. 
Serv. My lord, your ſon was gone before I came, 


Yorx. He was—why, ſo—go all, which way it will 


The nobles, they are fled, the commons cold, 
And will, I fear, revolt on Hereford's fide. 
Get thee to Plaſhie, to my ſiſter Glo'ſter ; 
Bid her ſend preſently a thouſand —_— 
Hold, take my ring. 
Serv. My lord, I had forgot 
To tell, to-day I came by, and call'd there; 
But I ſhall grieve you to report the reſt. 
Yorx. What 1s't ? 
Serv. An hour before I came, the dutcheſs dy'd. 
Yogrx. Heav'n for his mercy, what a tide of woes 
Come ruſhing on this woeful land at once ! 
I know not what to do. I would to heav'n, 
So my untruth had not provok'd him to it, 
The king had cut off my head with my brother's. 
What, are there poſts diſpatch'd for Ireland? 
How ſhall we do for money for theſe wars ? 
Come, ſiſter; couſin, I would ſay; pray, pardon me.— 
Go, follow, get thee home, provide ſome carts, 


[To the Servant, 
And bring away the armour that is there. 


— Gentlemen, will you go and muſter men? 

If I know how to order theſe affairs, 

Diforderly thus thruſt into my hands, 

Never believe me. They are both my kinſmen; 
Tho one my ſovereign, whom both my oath 


And duty bids defend; th' other again 


My kinſman is, one whom the king hath wrong'd : 
Whom conſcience and my kindred bids to right. 
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Well, ſomewhat we muſt do. Come, couſin, Pl 
Diſpoſe of you. Go muſter up your men, 
And meet me preſently at Berkley caſtle — 


I ſhould to Plaſhie too; 
But time wlll not permit. All is uneven, 


And every thing is left at fix and ſeven. 
[Exeunt York and Queen, 


SENI VIII. 


Busn v. The wind ſits fair for news to go to Ireland, 
But none returns; for us to levy power, 
Proportionable to the enemy, 
Is all impoſſible. 
GERN. Beſides, our nearneſs to the king i in love 
Is near the hate of thoſe, love not the king. 
BaGcoT, And that's the wav'ring commons, for their love 
Lies in their purſes; and who empties them, 
By ſo much fills their hearts with deadly hate. 
Busu v. Wherein the king ſtands generally condemn'd. 
Bacor. If judgment lye in them then ſo do we; 
Becauſe we have been ever near the king. 
GREEN. Well; I'll for refuge ſtraight to Briſtol! caſtle ; 
The earl of Wiltſhire is already there, 
Bvsny, Thither will I with you; for little office 
The hateful commons will perform for us ; 
Except, like curs, to tear us all in pieces: 
Will you go with us? 
BaGcorT, No, I'll to Ireland to his majeſty, 
Farewel. If heart's preſages be not vain, 
We three here part, that ne'er ſhall meet again. 
Bus v. That's as York thrives, to beat back Bolingb;oke, 
Grzen, Alas, poor duke the taſk he undertekes 
Vol. III. d 
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Is numb'ring fands, and drinking oceans dry; 

Where one on his fide fights, thoufands will fly. 
Bus Rv. Farewel at once, for once, for all and ever. 
GREEN. Well, we may meet «goin. 
BaGor. | tear me, never. | [Exeunt, 


Scent IX. Changes to a wild proſpect in Gloceſterſhire. 


Enter Bolingbroke and Northumberland. 
Bol. How far is it, my lord, to Berkley now ? 
Nox TH. I am a ſtranger here in GloWterſhire. 
Theſe high wild hills, and rough uneven ways, 
Draw out our miles, and make them weariſome, 
And yet your fair difcourſe has been as ſugar, 
Making the hard way ſweet and detectable. 
But, I bethink me, what a weary way, 
From Ravenſpurg to Cotſhold, will be found 
In Roſs and Willoughby, wanting your company 
Which, I proteſt, hath very much beguil'd 
The tediouſneſs and proceſs of my travel 
But theirs is ſweetned with the hope to have 
The preſent benefit that I poſfeſs; 
And hope to joy, is little leſs in joy 
Than hope enjoy'd. By this, the weary lords 
Shall make their way ſeem ſhort, as mine hath done. 
By ſight of what F have, your noble company. 
Bor. Of much leſs value is my company. 
Than your good words. But who comes here ? 
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Enter Percy. 


Nox rn. It is my ſon, young Harry Percy, 
Sent from my brother Worceſter, whenceſoevec. 
—Harry, how fares our uncle? 
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PRC. I thought, my lord, t have learn'd his health of 
| NoxTa. Why, is he not with the queen? [you. 
Percy. No, my good lord, he hath forſook the court, 
Broken his ſtaff of office, and diſpers'd 
The houſhold of the king. 
NorTH. What was his reaſon ? 
He was not fo reſolv'd, when laſt we ſpake together. 
Percy. Becauſe your lordſhip was proclaimed traitor. 
But he, my lord, is gone to Ravenſpurg, 
To offer ſervice to the duke of Hereford ; 
And ſent me o'er by Berkley, to diſcoyer 
What pow'r the duke of York had leyy'd there; 
Then with directions to repair to Ravenſpurg. 
NoxTH. Have you forgot the duke of Hereford, boy? 
PrRe v. No, my good lord; for that is not forgot, 
Which ne'er I did remember; to my knowledge, 
| never in my life did look on him. 
Nor TH, Then learn to know bim now; this is the duke. 
Pr. My gracious lord, I tender you ray ſervice, 
Such as it is, being tender, raw, and young, 
Which elder days ſhall ripea and confirm 
To more approved ſervice and deſert. 
Bol. I thank thee, gentle Percy ; ang be ſure, 
count my felt in nothing elſe ſo happy, 
As in a ſoul remembring. my good friends: 
And as my fortune ripens with thy love, 
It ſhall be ſtill thy true love's reeompence. 
My heart this cov nant makes, my band thus ſeals it. 
Nox TH. How far js it to Berkley? and what ſtir 
Keeps good old York there with his men of war ? 
Pric r. There ſtands the caſtle by yond tuft of trees. 
Mann'd with three hundred men, as I have heard; 
* 
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And in it are the lords, York, Berkley, Seymour 3 3 
None elſe of name, and noble eſtimate. 


Enter Roſs and Willoughby. 


NoxTH. Here come the lords of Roſs and Willoughby, 
Bloody with ſpurring, fiery-red with haſte. 
Bot. Welcome, my lords; I wot your love purſues 
A baniſh'd traitor ; all my treaſury 
Is yet but unfelt thanks, which, more enrich'd, 1 
Shall be your love and labour's recompence. 1 
Ross. Your preſence makes us rich, moſt noble lord. 
W1LLo. And far furmounts our labour to attain it. 
Bot. Evermore, thanks; th* exchequer of the poor, 
Which, *till my infant - fort une comes to years, 
Stands for my bounty. But who now comes here? 


Enter Berkley. 


Nor TH. It is my lord of Berkley, as I gueſs. 
BEE. My lord of Hereford, my meſſage is to you. 
Bo L. My lord, my anſwer is to Lancaſter ; 

And I am come to ſeek that name in England, 

And I muſt find that title in your tongue, 

Before I make reply to aught you ſay. 
Ber«. Miſtake me not, my lord; "tis not my meaning 

To raze one title of your honour out. 

To you, my lord, I come (what lord you will) 

From the moſt glorious of this land, 

The duke of York, to know what pricks you on 

To take advantage of the abſent time, 

And fright our native peace with ſelf-born arms. 
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Scent X. Enter Vork. 
Bor..: I ſhall not need tranſport my words by you. 
Here comes his grace in perſon. Noble uncle! [Kneels, 
Yor k. Shew me thy humble heart, and not thy knee, 
Whoſe duty is deceivable and falſe. 
Bol. My gracious uncle! 


York. Tut, tut! | | 
Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle 


I am no traitor's uncle: and that word grace, 

In an ungracions mouth, 1s but prophane. 

Why have thoſe baniſh'd and forbidden legs 

Dar'd once to touch a duſt of England's ground ? 

But more than Why: why, have they dar'd to march 


So many miles upon her peaceful boſom, 


Frightning her pale-fac'd villages with war, 
And oftentation of deſpiſed arms ? 

Com'ſt thou becaute th? anointed king is hence? 
Why, fooliſh boy, the king is leit behind ; 

And in my loyal boſom lies his power, 


Were I but now the lord of ſuch hot youth, 


As when brave Gaunt, thy father, and myſelf 
Reſcu'd the Black Prince, that young Mars of men, 


From forth the ranks of many thouſand French; 


Oh ! then, how quickly ſhould this arm of mine, 
Now priſoner to the palſie, chaſtiſe thee, 
And miniſter correction to thy fault. 

Boi. My gracious uncle, let me know my fault; 


On what condition ſtands it, and wherein ? 


York. Ev'n in condition of the worſt degree; 
In groſs rebellion, and deteſted treaſon. 
Thou art a baniſh'd man, and here art come, 


Wy Betore the expiration of thy time, 428 
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In braving arms agaidſt thy ſovereign, 

Bot. As I was baniſh'd, I was baniſh'd Hereford 
But as I come, I come for Lancaſter. 
And, noble uncle, I beſeech your grace, 
Look on my wrongs with an indifferent eye. 
You are my father; for, methinks, in you 
I ſee old Gaunt alive: O then, my father! 
Will you permit, that I ſhall ſtand condemn'd 
A wand'ring vagabond ; my rights and royalties 
Pluck'd from my arms perforce, and giv'n away 
To upſtart unthriftes > Wherefore was I born? 
If that my couſin king be king of England, 


It muſt be granted, I am duke of Lancaſter. 


You have a ſon, Aumerle, my noble kinſman: 

Had you firſt dy'd, and he been thus trod down, 

He ſhould have found his uncle Gaunt a father, 

To rowze his wrongs, and chaſe them to the bay. 

Lam deny'd to ſue my livery here, 

And yet my letters patents give me leave : 

My father's goods are all diſtrain'd and ſold, ' 

And theſe, and all, are all amiſs employ'd. 

What would you have me de? I am a ſubject, 

And challenge law; attorneys are deny'd me; 

And therefore perſonally I lay my claim 

To mine inheritance of free deſcent. 
Nox Tu. The noble duke hath been too much abus d. 
Ross. It ſtands your grace upon, to do him right. 
W1LLo. Baſe men by his endowments are made great. 
Vox k. My lords of England, let me tell you this, 

I have had feeling of my eouſin's wrongs, 

And labour'd all I could t6 do him right. 

But, in this kind, to come in braving arms, 
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Be his own carver, and cut out his way, 

To find out right with wrongs, it may not be; 

And you that do abet him in this kind, 

Cheriſh rebellion, and are rebels all. 
Nox TH. The noble duke hath fworn, his coming is 

But for his own 3 and for the right of that, 

We all have ſtrongly fworn to give him aid 

And let him ne*er ſee joy, that breaks that oath, 
Vox k. Well, well, I ſee the iſſue of theſe arms; 

I cannot mend it, I muſt needs confeſs, 

Becauſe my pow'r is weak, and all ill left ; 

But if 1 could, by him that gave me life, 

I would attach you all, and make you ſtoop 

Unto the ſovereign · mercy of the king. 

But ſince I cannot, be it known to you, 

1 do remain as neuter. So, farewel. 

Unleſs you pleaſe to enter in the caſtle, 

And there repoſe you tor this night. 
Boi. An offer, uncle, that we will accept. 

But we mult win your grace to go with us 

To Briſtol-caſtle, which, they ſay, is held 

By Buſhy, Bagot, and their complices 

The caterpillars of the common-wealth, 

Which I have ſworn to weed, and pluck away. 
York. It may be, Iwill go. But yet IN pauſe, 

For I am loath to break our country's laws. 

Nor ſriends nor foes, to me welcome you are; 

Things paſt redreſs are now with me paſt care. [Exc unt. 


ScxNnzEzt XI. In Wales. 


Enter Saliſbury, and a Captain. 
Car. My lord of Saliſbury, we have ſtaid ten days, 
Y 4 
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And hardly kept countrymen together, 
And yet we hear no tidings from the king; 
Therefore we will diſperſe ourſelves. Farewel. 
Salis. Stay yet another day, thou truſty Welſhman : : 
The king repoſeth all his truſt in thee. 
Car. "Tis thought, the king is dead: we will not Ou 
The bay-trees in our country all are wither'd, 
And meteors fright the fixed ſtars of heav'n ; 
The pale-fac'd moon looks bloody on the earth; 
And lean-look'd prophets whiſper fearful change. 
Rich men look fad, and ruffians dance and leap ; 
The one, in fear to loſe what they enjoy; 
Th' other, in hope t'enjoy by rage and war. 
Theſe ſigns forerun the death of king 
Farewel; our countrymen are gone and fled, 
As well aſſur'd, Richard their king is dead. (Exit, 
Salis. Ah, Richard, ah! with eyes of heavy mind, 


I ſee thy glory, like a ſhooting ſtar, 

Fall to the baſe earth from the firmament, 

Thy ſun ſets weeping in the lowly weſt, 

Witnefling ſtorms to come, woe, and unreſt. 

Thy friends are fled to wait upon thy foes; 

And croſsly to thy good all fortune goes. [Exit, 


Denne SCENE I. 
Bolingbroke's camp at Briſtol. 
Enter Bolingbroke, Vork, Northumberland, Roſs, Percy, 
Willoughby, with Buſhy and Green. 


 BoLIlNGBROKE,. 
RING forth theſe men. 
Buſby and Green, I will not vex your fouls 
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(Since preſently your ſouls muſt part your bodies) 
With, too much urging your pernicious lives; 
For 'twere no charity; yet to waſh your blood 
= From off my hands, here, in the view of men, 

W 1 will unfold ſome cauſes of your deaths. 
You have miſled a prince, a royal king, 

A happy gentleman in blood and lineaments, 
By you unhappy'd, and disfigur'd clean. 
You have, in manner, with your ſinful hours 
Made a divorce betwixt his queen and him ; 

Broke the poſſeflion of a royal bed, 
And ſtain'd the beauty of a fair queen's cheeks 
With tears drawn from her eyes, with your foul wrongs, 
Myſelt, a prince, by fortune of my birth, 
Near to the king in blood, and near in love, 
Till you did make him miſ-interpret me, 
Have ſtoopt my neck under your injuries; 
And ſigh'd my Engliſh breath in foreign clouds, 

Eating the bitter bread of baniſhment, 
While you have fed upon my figniories, 

Niſ-park'd my parks, and fell'd my foreſt-woods, 
From mine own windows torn my houſhold coat, 
Raz'd out my impreſs, leaving me no ſign, 
Save mens opinions, and my living blood, 
To ſhew the world I am a gentleman. 

This, and much more, much more than twice all this, 
Condemns you to the death. See them deliver'd 
T* execution, and the hand of death. 

Busny, More welcome is the ſtroke of death to me, 
Than Bolingbroke to England. Lords, farewel. 

GREEN, My comfort is, that heav'n will take our ſouls, 

And plague injuſtice with the pains of hell, 
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Bo L. My lord Northumberland, ſee them diſpatch'd. 
— Uncle, you ſay the queen is at your houſe, 
For heav'n's ſake, fairly let her be intreated; 
Tell her, I ſend to her my kind commends ; 
Take ſpecial care, my greetings be deliver'd. 
Yor k. A gentleman of mine I have diſpatch'd 


With letters of your love to bear at large. 
Bo L. Thanks, gentle uncle.—Come, my lords, away, 
[To fight with Glendower and his complices 3] 


A while to work; and, after, holy-day. [Exeunt. 4 


SEE II. Changes to the coaſt of Wales. 
Flouriſh : Drums and trumpets. 
Enter King Richard, Aumerle, biſhop of Carlile, and 
ſoldiers. 
K. Ricun. Barkloughly-caſtle call you this at hand? 


Aux. Yea, my good lord; how brooks your grace the air, 4 


After your toſſing on the breaking leas ? 
K. Rien. Needs muſt I like it well. I weep for joy 
To ſtand upon my kingdom once again. 
Dear earth, I do falute thee with my hand, 
Though rebels wound thee with their horſes' hoofs : 
As a long-parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears, and ſmiles in meeting : 
So weeping, ſmiling, greet I thee my earth, 
And do thee favour with my royal hands. 
Feed not thy ſovereign's foe, my gentle earth, 
Nor with thy ſweets comfort his rav'nous ſenſe : 
But let thy ſpiders that ſack up thy venom, 
And heavy-gaited toads, lye in their way; 
Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet, 
Which with uſurping ſteps do trample thee, 
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Yield ſtinging nettles to mine enemies z 
And, when they from thy boſom pluck a flower, 
Guard it, I pr'ythee, with « lurking adder; 
Whoſe: double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death upon thy ſovereign's enemies. 
Mock not my ſenſeleſs conjuration, lords; 
This earth ſhall have a feeling, and theſe ſtones 
Prove armed foldiers, ere her native king 
Shall faulter under foul rebellious arms, 
Bis H. Fear not, my lord; that pow'r, that made you king, 
Hath pow'r to keep you king, in ſpight of all. 
The means, that heaven yields, muſt be embrac'd 
And not neglected; elle, if heaven would, 
And we would not heav'n's offer, we refuſe 
The profer'd means of ſuccour and redreſs. 
Aum. He means, my lord; that we are too remiſs z 
Whilſt Bolingbroke, through our ſecurity, 
Grows ſtrong and great, in ſubſtance and in power. 
K. Rica. Diſcomfortable couſin, know'ſt thou not, 
That when the ſearching eye of heav'n is hid 
Behind the globe, that lights the lower world z 
Then thieves and robbers range abroad unſeen 
In murders, and in outrage bloody, here. 
But when from under this terreſtrial ball 
He fires the proud tops of the eaſtern pines, 
And darts his light through ev'ry guilty hole, 
Then murders, treaſons, and deteſted fins, 
The cloak of night being pluck'd from off their backs, 
Stand bare and naked, trembling at themſelves. 
So when this thief, this traitor Bolingbroke, 
Who all this while hath revell'd in the night, 
Whilſt we were wand'ring with the Antipodes, 
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Shall ſee us riſing in our throne, the eaſt; 
His treaſons will fit bluſhing in his face, 
Not able to endure the fight of day; 

But, ſelf-affrighted, tremble at his fin. 

Not all the water in the rough rude ſea 
Can waſh the balm from an anointed king; 
The breath of worldly men cannot depoſe 
The deputy elected by the lord. 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath preſt, 
To lift ſharp ſteel againſt our golden crown, 
Heav'n for his Richard hath in heav'nly pay 
A glorious angel; then if angels fight, 
Weak men mult fall, for heav'n ſtill guards the right, 


SG RN III. Enter Saliſbury, 


Welcorne, my lord, how far off lies your power? 
SAL. Nor near, nor further off, my gracious lord, 

Than this weak arm : diſcomfort guides my tongue, 

And bigs me ſpeak of nothing but deſpair : 

One day too late, I fear, my noble Iord, 

Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth. 

Oh! call back yeſterday, bid time return, 

And thou ſhalt have twelve thouſand fighting men. 

To day, to day, unhappy day, too late 

O'erthrows thy joys, friends, fortune, and thy ſtate. 

For all the Welſhmen, hearing thou wert dead, 

Are gone ro Bolingbroke, diſperſt and fled. 


Aux. Comfort, my liege, why looks your grace ſo pale? 
K. Rick, But now the blood of twenty thouſand men 


Did triumph in my face, and they are fled, 
And till ſo much blood thither come again, 
Have I not reaſon to look pale, and dead? 
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All ſouls, that will be ſafe, fly from my ſide; 

For time hath ſet a blot upon my pride. 
Aun. Comfort, my liege; remember who you are. 
K. Ricn. I had forgot myſelf. Am I not king ? 

Awake, thou coward majeſty, thou fleepeſt ; 

ls not the king's name forty thouſand names? 

Arm, arm, my name; a puny ſubject ſtrikes 

At thy great glory. Look not to the ground, 

Ye fav'rites of a king, are we not high? 

High be our thoughts. I know, my uncle Vork 

Hath pow'r to ſerve our turn, But who comes here ? 


Sczn E IV. Enter Scroop. 


Seo. More health and happineſs betide my Liege, 
Than can my care-tun'd tongue deliver him! 
K. Ricn. Mine ear is open, and my heart prepar'd. 
The worſt is worldly loſs thou canſt unſold. 
Say, is my kingdom loſt ? why, 'twas my care, 
And what loſs is it, to be rid of care ? 
Strives Bolingbroke to be as great as we? 
Greater he ſhall not be; if he ſerve God, 
We'll ſerve him too, and be his fellow ſo. 
Revolt our ſubjects? that we cannot mend; 
They break their faith to God, as well as us. 
Cry, woe, deſtruction, ruin, loſs, decay; 
The worſt is death, and death will have his day. 
Scrooe, Glad am I, that your highneſs is ſo arm'd 
To bear the tidings of calamity. 
Like an unſeaſonable ſtormy day, | 
Which makes the filver rivers drown their ſhores, 
As if the world were all difſolv'd to tears ; 
So high above his limits ſwells the rage 
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Of Bolingbroke, cow ring your fearful land 

With hard bright ſteel, and hearts more hard than ſteel, 

White beards have arm'd their chin and hairleſs ſcalps 

Againſt thy majeſty ; boys with women's voices 

Strive to ſpeak big, and claſp their female joints 

In ſtiff unwieldly arms, againſt thy crown. 

Thy very beadſmen learn to bend their bows 

Of double-fatal ewe, againſt thy ſtate. 

Vea, diſtaff- women manage ruſty bills. 

Againſt thy ſeat both young and old rebel, 

And all goes worſe than I have pow'r to tell. 

K. Ricn. Too well, too well, thou tell'ſt a tale ſo ill, 

Where is the earl of Wiltſhire ? where is Bagot ? 

What is become of Buſhy ? where is Green? 

That they have let the dang*rous enemy 

Meafure our confines with ſuch peaceful ſteps ? 

If we prevail, their heads ſhall pay for it. 

I warrant, they've made peace with Bolingbroke. [lord, 
ScRooP, Peace they have made with him, indeed, my 
K. Ricu. O villains, vipers, damn'd without redemp- 

Dogs, eafily won to fawn on any man! [tion ! 

Snakes in my hgart-blood warm'd, that ſting my heart 

Three Judaſſes, each one thrice worſe than Judas! 

Would they make peace? terrible hell make war 

Upon their ſpotted ſouls for this offence ! 

Scxooe, Sweet love, I ſee, changing his property, 

Turns to the ſow'reſt and moſt deadly hate. 

Again uncurſe their ſouls ; their peace is made 

With heads, and not with hands; thoſe, whom you curſe, 

Have felt the worſt of death's deſtroying hand, 

And lie full low, grav'd in the hollow'd ground. 

Aux. I: Buthy, Green, and th' earl of Wiltſhire dead ? 
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ScrooP. Yea, all of them at Briſtol loſt their heads. 
Avum. Where is the duke my father, with his power? 
K. Ric. No matter where; of comfort no man fpeak ; 
Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs, 
Make duſt our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write, forrow on the boſom of the earth ! 
Let's chuſe execntors, and talk of wills ; 
And yet not ſo—for what can we bequeath, 
Save our depoſed bodies to the ground ? 
Our lands, our lives, and all are Bolingbroke's, 
And nothing can we call our own, but death ; 
And that ſmall model of the barren earth, 
Which ſerves as paſte and cover to our bones. 
For heav'n's ſake, let us fit upon the ground, 
And tell ſad ſtories of the death of kings; 
How ſome have been depos'd, ſome ſlain in war ; 
Some haunted by the ghoſts they diſpoſſeſs'd ; 
Some poiſon'd by their wives, ſome ſleeping kill'd; 
All murther'd.— For within the hollow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps death his court; and there the antick fits, 
Scoffing his ſtate, and grinning at his pomp; 
Allowing him a breath, a little ſcene 
To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks; 
Infuſing him with felf and vain conceit, 
As if this fleſh, which walls about our life, 
Were braſs impregnable ; and, humour'd thus, 
Comes at the laſt, and with a little pin 
| Bores through his caſtle-walls, and farewel king! 
Cover your heads, and mock not fleſh and blood 
With ſolemn rev'rence; throw away reſpect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty, 
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For you have but miſtook me all this while; = 
I live on bread like you, feel want like you. 

Taſte grief, need friends, like you; ſubjected thus, 
How can you ſay to me I am a king? 


CARL My lord, wiſe men ne'er wail their preſent woes, ; 


But preſently prevent the ways to wail : 

To fear the foe, ſince fear oppreſſeth ſtrength, 

Gives, in your weakneſs, ſtrength unto your foe; 

And ſo your follies fight againſt yourſelf. 

Fear, and be lain; no worſe can come from fight; 

And fight and die, is death deſtroying death : 

Where fearing dying, pays death ſervile breath. 
Avum. My father hath a power, enquire of him, 

And learn to make a body of a limb. 
K. Rica. Thou chid'ſt me well; proud Bolingbroke, 

I come 

To change blows with thee, for our day of doom. 

This ague-fit of fear is over-blown ; - 

An eaſy taſk it is to win our own. 

Say, Scroop, where lies our uncle with his power ? 

Speak ſweetly, man, although thy looks be ſower. 
ScrxooP. Men judge by the complexion of the ſky 

The ſtate and inclination of the day; 

So may you, by my dull and heavy eye. 

My tongue hath but a heavier tale to ſay. 

I play the torturer, by ſmall and ſmall 

To lengthen out the worſt, that muſt be ſpoken. 

Your uncle York is join'd with Bolingbroke, 

And all your northern caſtles yielded up, 

And all your ſouthern gentlemen in arms 

Upon his faction. 
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k. Ricn. Thou haſt ſaid enough. 

Beſhrew thee, couſin, which d dſt lead me forth 
Of that ſweet way I was in to deſpair. [To Aumerle. 
What ſay you now ? what comfort have we now ? 
By heav'n, I'll hate him everlaſtingly, 
That bids me be of comfort any more. 
Go to Flint-caftle, there I'll pine away, 
A king, woe's ſlave, ſhall kingly woe obey : 
That pow'r I have, diſcharge 3 and let em go 
To ear the land, that hath ſome hope to grow, 
For I have none. Let no man ſpeak again 
To alter this, for counſel is but vain. 

Avum. My liege, one word. 

K. Ricn. He does me double wrong, 


| That wounds me with the flatt'ries of his tongue. 


Diſcharge my follow'rs; let them hence, away, 
From Richard's night to Bolingbroke's fair day. [Exeunt. 


SG rm K V. Bolingbroke's camp near Flint. 
Enter with drum and colours, Bolingbroke, York, Nor- 
thumberland, and attendants. 
BoL1NG, So that by this intelligence we learn, 
The Welſhmen are diſpers'd ; and Saliſbury 
Is gone to meet the king, who lately landed 
With ſome few private friends upon this coaſt. 
NoxTa. The news is very fair and good, my lord, 
Richard, not far from hence, hath hid his head. 
Yor x. It would beſeem the lord Northumberland, 
To ſay, King Richard. Ah, the heavy day, 
When ſuch a ſacred king ſhould hide his head! 
Non Tu, Your grace miſtakes me; only to be brief, 
Left I his title out. | 
Von k. The time hath been, 
Vor- III. 2 
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Would you have been fo brief with him, he would 

Have been ſo brief with you, to ſhorten you, 

For taking ſo the head, the whole head's leagth. * 
BoL1xG. Miſtake not, uncle, farther than you ſhould. 
YoRr&. Take not, good couſin, farther than you ſhould, 

Leſt you miſtake. The heav'ns are o'er your head. 
BoLIx OG. I know it, uncle, nor oppo ſe myſelf 

Againſt their will. But who comes here! A 

Enter Percy, 

Welcome, Harry ; what, will not this caſtle yield. 
Percy. The caſtle royally is mann'd, my lord, 

Againſt your entrance. : 

BoLinG. Royally ? why, it contains no king? 
Percy. Yes, my good lord, 

It doth contain a king. King Richard lies 

Within the limits of yond lime and ſtone; 

And with him lord Aumerle, lord Saliſbury, 

Sir Stephen Scroop, beſides a clergy-man 

Of holy reverence; who, I cannot learn. 

Nor R. Belike it is the biſhop of Carliſle, 


BoLinG. Noble lord, Aer [To North. 


Go to the rude ribs of that antient caſtle, 
Through brazen trumpet ſend the breath of Parle 
Into his ruin'd ears, and thus deliver : 
Henry of Bolingbroke upon his knees 

| Doth kiſs king Richard's hand, and ſends allegiance 
And faith of heart unto his royal perſon. 
Ev'a at his feet I lay my arms and pow'r; 
Provided, that my baniſhment repeal'd, 
And lands reſtor'd again, be freely granted: 
If not, I'll uſe th'advantage of my power; 
And lay the ſummer's duſt with ſhow'rs of blood, 
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Rain'd from the wounds of ſlaughter'd Engliſhmen. 
The which, how far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 
It is, ſuch crimſon tempeſt ſhould bedrench 

The freſh green lap of fair king Richard's land, 
My ſtooping duty tenderly ſhall ſhew. 

Go ſignify as much, while here we march 

Upon the graſſy carpet of this plain. 

Let's march without the noiſe of threat'ning drum, 
That from this caſtle's tatter'd battlements 

Our fair appointments may be well perus'd. 
Methinks, king Richard and myſelf ſhould meet 
With no leſs terror than the elements 

Of fire and water, when their thund'ring ſhock, 
At meeting, tears the cloudy cheeks of heav'n; 
Be he the fire, I'll be the yielding water; 


The rage be his, while on the earth I rain 


My waters! on the earth, and not on him. 
March on, and mark king Richard how he looks. 
SG NE VL 
Parle without, and anſwer within; then a flouriſh, Enter, 
on the walls, King Richard, the biſhop of Carliſle, Au- 
merle, Scroop, and Saliſbury, 
Yorx. See! ſee! king Richard doth himſelf appear, 
As doth the bluſhing diſcontented ſun, 


From out the fiery portal of the eaſt, 


When he perceives, the envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory, and to ſtain the tract 
Of his bright paſſage to the occident. 
Yet looks he like a king; behold his eye, 
As bright as is the eagle's, lightens forth 
Controlling majeſty ; alack, for woe, 
That any harru ſhould ſtain fo fair a ſhew! 
Z 3 
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K. Ricn. We are amaz'd, and thus long have we ſtood | 

To watch the fearful bending of thy knee, [To North, 

Becauſe we thought ourſelf thy lawful king; 

And if we be, how dare thy joints forget 

To pay their awſul duty to our preſence ? 

If we be not, ſhew us the hand of God 

That hath diſmiſs'd us from our ſtewardſhip. 

For well we know, no hand of blood or bone 

Can gripe the ſacred handle of our ſcepter, 

Unleſs he do prophane, ſteal, or uſurp. 

And though you think, that all, as you have done, 

Nave torn their fouls, by turning them from us, 

And we are barren, and bereft of friends, 

Yet know, my maſter, God omnipotent, 

Is muſt'ring in his clouds on our behalf 

Armies of peſtilence ; and they ſhall ſtrike 

Your children yet unborn, and unbegot, 

That li.t your vaſſal hands againſt my head, 

And threat the glory of my precious crown. 

Tell Bolingbroke, (for yond, methinks, he is) 

That every ſtride he makes upon my land 

Is dangerous treaſon. He is come to ope 

The purple teſtament of bleeding war; 

But ere the crown, he looks for, live in peace, 

Ten thouſand bloody crowns of mothers” ſons 

Shall ill become the flow'r of England's face : 

Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 

To ſcirlet indignation, and bedew 

Her paſture's graſs with faithful Engliſh blood, 
Nox Tu. The king of heaven forbid, our lord the king 

Should ſo with civil and uncivil arms 

Be ruſh'd upon ! no, thy thrice-noble couſin, 
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Harry of Bolingbroke, doth kiſs thy hand, 
And by the honourable tomb he ſwears, 
That ſtands upon your royal grandfire's bones, 
And by the royalties of both your bloods, 
Currents, that ſpring from one moſt gracious head 
And by the bury'd hand of warlike Gaunt, 
And by the worth and honour of himſelf, 
Compriſing all that may be ſworn or faid, 
His coming hither hath no farther ſcope, 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Infranchiſement immediate on his knees 
Which on thy royal party granted once, 
His glittering arms he will commend to ruſt ; 
His barbed ſteeds to ſtables; and his heart 
To faithful ſervice of your majeſty. 
This ſwears he, as he is a prince, is juſt; 
And as I am a gentleman, I credit him. 
K. Ricn. Northumberland, ſay—Thus the king returns: 
His noble couſin is right-welcome hither, 
And all the number of his fair demands 
Shall be accompliſh'd without contradiction. 
With all the gracious utterance thou haſt, 
Speak to his gentle hearing kind commends. [Exit North. 
We do debaſe ourſelf; couſin, do we not. [To Aum. 
To look fo poorly, and to ſpeak fo fair? | 
Shall we call back Northumberland, and ſend 
Defiance to the traitor, and ſo die? 
Avun. No, good my lord, let's fight with gentle words, 
Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful ſwords. 
K. Rien. Oh God, oh God! that e'er this tongue of 
That laid the ſentence of dread banifhment {mine, 
On yond proud man, ſhould take it off again 
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With words of ſooth; oh, that I were as great 
As is my grief, or leſſer than my name! 

Or that I could forget what I have been, 

Or not remember what I muſt be now ! 


Swell'ſt thou, proud heart? I'll give thee ſcope to beat, 


Since foes have ſcope to beat both thee and me. 


Abu. Northumberland comes back from Bolingbroke, 
K. Ricu. What muſt the king do now ? muſt be ſubmit? 


The king ſhall do it. Muſt he be depos'd ? 
The king ſhall be contented ? muſt he loſe 
The name of king? o' God's name, let it go. 
I'll give my jewels for a ſet of beads; 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage ; 

My gay apparel for an alms-houſe gown ; 

My tigur'd goblets, for a diſh of wood; 

My ſcepter for a palmer's walking ſtaff ; 

My ſubjects for a pair of carved ſaints; 

And my large kingdom for a little grave ; 

A little, little grave; gan obicure grave; 
Or ['ll be bury'd in the king's highway, 

Some way of common trade, where ſubjedtsꝰ feet 
May hourly trample on their ſovereign's head; 
For on my heart they tread now, whilit L live; 


And, bury'd once, why not upon my head 
Aumerle, thou weep'ſt; my tender-hearted couſin |! 
We'll make foul weather with deſpiſed tears; 

Our ſighs, and they, ſhall lodge the ſummer corn, 
And make a dearth in this revolting land. 

Or ſhall we play the wantons with our woes, 

And make ſome pretty match, with ſhedding tears ? 
As thus, to drop them ſtill upon ene place, 
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Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 
Within the earth; and therein laid, there lies 
Two kinſmen, digg'd their graves with weeping eyes. 
Would not this ill do well?— _ Well, well, I fee 
| talk but idly, and you mock at me. [North. advances, 
Moſt mighty prince, my lord Northumberland, 
What ſays king Bolingbroke ? will his majeſty 
Give Richard leave to live, till Richard die? 
You make a leg, and Bolingbroke ſays, av. 
Nox rn. My lord, in the baſe court he doth attend 
To ſpeak with you, may't pleaſe you to come down. 
K. Rich. Down, down I come; like gliſt'ring Phaeton, 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades. 
[North. retires to Bol. 
In the baſe court ? baſe court, where kings grow baſe, 
To come at traitors? calls, and do them grace. 
In the baſe bourt come down? down, court; down, king; 
For night-owls ſhriek, where mounting larks ſhould ſing. 
Bo L. What ſays his majeſty ? 
Nox TH. Sorrow, and grief of heart, 
Makes him ſpeak fondly, like a frantick man; 
[Richard comes to them, 
Yet is he come. 
Bo L. Stand all apart, 
And ſhew fair duty to his majeſty. ' 
My gracious lord | [Kneels, 
K. Ricn. Fair couſin, you debaſe your princely knee, 
To make the baſe earth proud with kifling it. 
Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 
Than my unpleas'd eye fee your courteſie. 
Up, couſin, up; your heart is up, I know, 
2 4 
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Thus high at leaſt, although your knee be low. 
[Touching his own head. 
Bo L. My gracious lord, I come but for mine own. 
K. Ric. Your own is yours, and I am yours, and all. 
Bo L. So far be mine, my moſt redoubted lord, 
As my true ſervice ſhall deſerve your love. 
K. Rica. Well you deſerve.—They well deſerve to have, 
That know the ſtrong'ſt and ſureſt way to get. 
Uncle, give me your hand; nay, dry your eyes; 
Tears ſhew their love, but want their remedies, 
Couſin, I am too young to be your father, 
Though you are old enough to be my heir. 
What you will have, I'll give, and willing too; 
For do we muſt, what force will have us do. 
Set on towards London, Couſin, is it ſo ? 
BoL, Yea, my good lord. 
K. Ricn. Then I muſt not ſay, xo. [Flouriſh, exeunt. 


Sc ENA VII. A garden in the Queen's court. 


Enter Queen and two ladies. 


Qyrrx. What ſport ſhall we deviſe here in this garden? 
To drive away the heavy thought of care ? 

Lapy. Madam, we'll play at bowls. 

Quxzen. Twill make me think, the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs againſt the bias. 

Lapy. Madam, we'll dance, 

Queen. My legs can keep no meaſure in delight, 
When my poor heart no meaſure keeps in grief, 
Therefore no dancing, girl; ſome other ſport. 

Lapy. Madam, we'll tell tales. 

Queen, Of ſorrow, or of joy? 
Lady. Of either, madam, 
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Qvxex. Of neither, girl. 
For if of joy, being altogether wanting, 
It doth remember me the more of ſorrow z 
Or if of grief, being altogether had, 
It adds more ſorrow to my want of joy, 
For what I have, I need not to repeat, 
And what I want, it boots not to complain. 
Lavy. Madam, I'll ſing. 
Quzen. Tis well, that thou haſt cauſe, 
But thou ſhould'ſt pleaſe me better, would'ſt thou weep. 
; Lapy. I could weep, madam, would it do you good, 
T: Queen. And I could weep, wop!d weeping do me good. 
And never borrow any tear of thee, 
But ſtay, here comes the gardeners. 
Let's ſtep into the ſhadow of thele trees 
My wretchedneſs unto a row of pins, | 


| 
; 
15 


Enter Gardener and two ſervants. 


They'll talk of ſtate; for every one doth ſo, 
Againſt a change; wee is fore-run with woe. 
[Queen and ladies retire. 

GARD. Go, bind thou up yond dangling apricots, 

Which, like unruly children, make their fire 

Stoop with oppreſſion of their procigal weight, 

Give ſome ſupportance to the bending twigs. 

Go thou, and, like an executicner, 

Cut off the heads of the too-faſt-growing ſprays, 

That look too lofty in our common-wealthz 

All muſt be even in our government. 

You thus imploy*'d, I will go root away 

The noiſorn weeds, that without profit ſuck 

The ſoil's fertility from wholſom flowers. 
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Serv. Why ſhould we, in the compaſs of a pale, 
Keep law, and form, and due proportion, 
Shewing, as in a model, a firm ſtate ? 

When our ſea-walled garden, the whole land, 
Is full of weeds, her faireſt flowers choak'd up, 
Her fruit-trees all unprun'd, her hedges ruin'd, 
Her knots diſorder'd, and her wholſom herbs 
Swarming with caterpillars ? 

GARD. Hold thy peace. 

He, that hath ſuffer'd this diſorder'd ſpring, 
Hath now himſelf met with the fall of leaf; 


The weeds, that his broad ſpreading leaves did ſhelter, 


That ſeem'd, in eating him, to hold him up; 
Are pull'd up, root and all, by Bolingbroke ; 
I mean, the earl of Wiltſhire, Buſhy, Green. 
SERV. What, are they dead ? 
GARD. They are, ä 
And Bolingbroke hath ſeiz'd the waſteful king. 
What pity ist, that he had not fo trimm'd 
And dreſt his land, as we this garden dreſs, 
And wound the bark, the ſkin, of our fruit-trees ; 
Leſt, being over proud with ſap and blood, 
With too much riches it confound itſelf; 
Had he done ſo to great and growing men, 
They might have liv'd to bear, and he to taſte, 
Their fruits of duty. All ſuperfluous branches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live; 
Had he done fo, himfel: had borne the crown, 
Which waſte and idle hours have quite thrown down. 


Serv. What, think you then, the king ſhall be depos'd? 


Gann. Depreſt he is already; and depos'd, 
*Tis doubted, he will be, Letters laſt night 
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Came to a dear friend of the duke of York, 


That tell black tidings. 
 Queex. Oh, I am preſt to death, through want of ſpeak- 
Thou Adam's likeneſs, ſet to drels this garden, [ing. 


How dares thy tongue ſound this unpleaſing news? 

What Eve, what ſerpent hath ſuggeſted thee, 

To make a ſecond fall of curſed man ? 

Why doſt thou ſay, king Richard is depos'd ? 

Dar'ſt thou, thou little better thing than earth, 

Divine his downfal ? ſay, where, when, and how 

Cam'ſt thou by theſe ill tidings ? Speak, thou wretch. 
GARD. Pardon me, madam. Little joy have 1 

To breathe theſe news; yet, what I ſay, is true. 

King Richard, he 1s in the mighty hold | 

Of Bolingbroke ; their fortunes botk are weigh'd; 

In your lord's ſcale is nothing but himſeli, 

And ſome ſew vanities that make him light; 

But in the balance of great Bulingbroke, 

Beſtes himſelf, are all the Engliſh peers, 

And with that odds he weighs king Richard down. 

Poſt you to London, and you'll find it ſo; 

I ſpeak no more, than every one doth know. 
Queevn. Nimble miſchance, that art ſo light of foot, 

Doth not thy embaſſage belong to me? 

And am I laſt, that know it ? oh, thou think'ſt 

To ſerve me laſt, that I may longeſt keep 

Thy ſorrow in my breaſt. Come, ladies, go; 

To meet, at London, Londen's king in woe. 

What, was I born to this ? that my ſad look 

Should grace the triumph of great Bolingbroke ? 

Card'ner, far telling me theſe news of woe, 
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I would, the plants, thou graft'ſt, may never grow. 
[Exeunt Queen and ladies, 
GARD. Poor queen, ſo that thy ſtate might be no worſe, 
I would my ſkill were ſubject to thy curſe. 
Here did ſhe drop a tear; here, in this place, 
Il ſet a bank of rue, ſour © herb of grace,” 
Rue, ev'n for ruth, here ſhortly ſhall be ſeen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen. | 
[Excunt Gard, and ſerv, 


ACE. ©SNE -L 


In London. 


Enter as to the parliament, Bolingbroke, Aumerle, Nor- 
thumberland, Percy, Fitzwater, Surry, biſhop of Car- 
liſle, abbot of Weltrainſter, herald, officers, and Bagot. 


BoLlxNGBROK EF, 
ALL Bagot forth: now freely ſpeak thy mind; 
What thou doſt know of noble Glo'tter's death; 
Who wrought it with the king, and who perform'd 
The bloody office of his timeleſs end. 
BAG. Then ſet before my face the lord Aumerle. 
Bo L. Couſin, ſtand forth, and look upon that man. 
BAG. My lord Aumetle, I know your daring tongue 
Scorns to unſay, what it hath once deliver'd. 
In that dead time when Clo'ſter's death was plotted, 
[ heard you ſay, ** Is not my arm of length, 
That reacheth from the reſtful Engliſh court 
As far as Calais to my uncle's head?“ 
Amongſt much other talk that very time, 
| heard you ſay, “ You rather had refuſe 
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« The offer of an hundred thouſand crowns, 
« Than Bolingbroke return to England; adding, 
« How bleſt this land would be in this your couſin's death.” 
fy : Au u. Princes, and noble lords, | 
= What anſwer ſhall I make to this baſe man? 
Shall I ſo much diſhonour my fair ſtars, 
On equal terms to give him chaſtiſement ? 
D Either I muſt; or have mine honour ſoil'd 
With the attainder of his fland'rous lips. 
There is my gage, the manual ſeal of death, 
That marks thee out for hell. Thou lieſt, 
And I'll maintain what thou haſt ſaid, is falſe, 
In thy heart-blood, though being all too baſe 
To ſtain the temper of my knightly ſword. 
Bol. Bagot, forbear; thou ſhalt not take it up. 
Au. Excepting one, I would he were the beſt 
In all this preſence that hath mov'd me fo. 
FiTzw, If that thy valour ſtand on ſympathies, 
There is my gage, Aumerle, in gage to thine, 
By that fair ſun, that ſhews me where thou ſtand'ſt, 
I heard thee ſay, and vauntingly thou ſpak'ſt it, 
That chou wert cauſe of noble Glo'ſter's death, 
If thou deny'ſt it, twenty times thou lieſt; 
And I will turn thy falſhood to thy heart, 
Where it was forged, with my rapier's point. 
Aum. Thou dar'ſt not, coward, live to ſee the day. 
FiTzw. Now, by my ſoul, I would it were this hour, 
Au u. Fitzwater, thou art damn'd to hell for this. 
Pexcy. Aumerle, thou lieſt; his honour is as true, 
In this appeal, as. thou art all unjuſt ; 
And that thou art fo, there I throw my gage 
To prove it on thee, to th extreameſt point 
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Of mortal breathiagg. Seize it, if thou dar'ſt. 

Aum. And if I do not, may my hands rot off, 
And never brandiſh more revengeful ſteel 
Over the glittering helmet of my foe, 

Another Loa b. I take the earth to the like, forſwom 
And ſpur thee on with full as many lies [Aumerle, 
As may be hollow'd ia thy treach'rous ear 
From ſun to ſun, Here is my honour's pawn, 

Engage it to the tryal, if thou dar'ſt. 

Aum, Who ſets me elſe ? by heav'n, I'll throw at all. 
I have a thouſand ſpirits in my breaſt, 

To anſwer twenty thouſand ſuch as you. 

SURRgSY. My lord Fitzwater, I remember well 
The very time Aumerle and you did talk. 

FiTzw. My lord, tis true you were in preſence then; 
And you can witneſs with me, this is true. 

SurRY. As falle, by heav'n, as heav'n itſelf is true. 

FiTzw. Surry, thou lieft. 

Surry. Diſhonourable boy, 

That lie ſhall lye fo heavy on my ſword, 

That it ſhall render vengeance and revenge, 
Till thou the lie-giver, and that lie, reſt 

In earth as quiet, as thy father's ſcull. 

In proof whereof, there is mine honour's pawn ; 
Engage it to the trial, if thou dar ſt. 

FiTzw. How fondly doſt thou ſpur a forward horſe ? 

If I dare eat or drink, or breathe, or live, 

I dare meet Surry in a wilderneſs, 

And ſpit upon him, whilſt I ſay, he lies, 

And lies, and lies. There is my bond of faith, 
To tie thee to my ſtrong correction. 

As I intend to thrive in this new world, 
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Aumerle is guilty of my true appeal. 

Beſides I heard the baniſh'd Norfolk ſay, 

That thou, Aumerle, didſt ſend two of thy men 
To execute the noble duke at Calais, 

Auu. Some honeſt chriſhan truſt me with a gage, 
That Norfolk lies, Here do I throw down this, 

If he may be repeal'd, to try his honour, 

Bol. Theſe diff *rences ſhall all reſt under gage, 
Till Norfolk be repeal d; repeal'd he ſhall be, 
And, though mine enemy, reſtor'd again 
To all his ſigniories; when he's return'd, 

Againſt Aumerle we will enforce his tryal. 

CARL. That honourable day ſhall ne'er be ſeen. 
Many a time hath baniſh'd Norfolk fought 
For Jeſu Chriſt, in glorious chriſtian field 
Streaming the enſign of the chriſtian croſs, 

Againſt black Pagans, Turks, and Saracens : 
Then toil'd with works of war, retir'd himſelf 
To ltaly, and there at Venice gave 

His body to that pleaſant country's earth, 

And his pure ſoul unto his captain Chriſt, 
Under whoſe colours he had fought ſo long. 

Bot, Why, biſhop, is Norfolk dead? 

CARL. Sure as I live, my lord. 

Bo L. Sweet peace conduct his ſoul 
To th' boſom of good Abraham !—Lords appealants, 
Your differences ſhall all reſt under gage, 

Till we aſſign you to your days of tryal. 


Sc ENA II. Enter York. 


Vox k. Great duke or Lancaſter, I come to thee 
From plume- pluckt Richard, who with willing ſoul 
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Adopts thee heir, and his high ſcepter yields 

To the poſſeſſion of thy royal hand. 

Aſcend his throne, deſcending now from him, 

And long live Henry, of that name the fourth! 
BoL. In God's name, I'll aſcend the regal throne. 
CARL. Marry heav'n forbid! 

Worſt in this royal preſence may I ſpeak, 

Yet beſt beſeeming me to ſpeak the truth. 

Would God, that any in this noble preſence 

Were enough noble to be upright judge 

Of noble Richard; then true nobleneſs would 

Learn him forbearance from ſo foul a wrong. 

What ſubject can give ſentence on his king ? 

And who fits here, that is not Richard's ſubject ? 

Thieves are not judg'd, but they are by to hear, 

Although apparent guilt be ſeen in them. 

And ſhall the figure of God's majeſty, 

His captain, ſteward, deputy elect, 

Anointed, crown'd and planted many years, 

Be judg'd by ſubject and inferiour breath, 

And he himſelf not preſent ? oh, forbid it 

That, in a chriſtian climate, ſouls refin'd 

Should ſhew ſo heinous, black, obſcene a deed. 

I ſpeak to ſubjects, and a ſubject ſpeaks, 

Siurr'd up by heav'n, thus boldly for his king. 

My lord of Hereford here, whom you call king, 

Is a foul traitor to proud Hereſord's king. 

And if you crown him, let me propheſie, 

The blood of Engliſh ſhall manure the ground, 

And future ages groan for this foul act. 

Peace ſhall go ſleep with Turks and infidels, 

And in this ſeat of peace, tumultuous wars 
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Diſorder, horror, fear, and mutiny 
Shall here inhabit, and this land be call'd 
The field of Golgotha, and dead men's ſculls. 
Oh, if you rear this houſe againſt this houſe, 
It will the wofulleſt diviſion prove, 
That ever fell upon this curſed earth. 
Prevent, reſiſt it, let it not be fo, 
Leſt children's children cry againſt you, woe. 
NoxTH. Well have you argu'd, fir; and for your pains, 
Of capital treaſon we arreſt you here. 
My lord of Weſtminſter, be it your charge, 
To keep him ſafely till his day of trial. 
May't pleaſe you, lords, to grant the commons! ſuit ? 
Bo L. Fetch hither Richard, that in common view 
He may ſurrender, So we ſhall proceed 
Without ſuſpicion. 
York, I will be his conduct. [Exit. 
Bo L. Lords, you that here are under our arrreſt, _ 
Procure your ſureties for your days of anſwer. 
Little are we beholden to your love, 
And little look'd for at your helping hands. 


SEN III. Enter King Richard, and Vork. 

K. Ricu. Alack, why am I ſent for to a king, 
Before I have ſhook off the regal thoughts 
Wherewith I reign'd ? I hardly yet have leatn'd 
T' inſinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee. 
Give ſorrow leave a-while to tutor me 
To this ſubmiſſion. Yet I well remember 
The favours of theſe men, were they not mine? 
Did they not ſometime cry, all hail ! to me ? 
So Judas did to Chriſt; but he, in twelve, | 
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Found truth in all, but one ; I, in twelve thouſand, none. 
God ſave the king will no man ſay, Amen? 
Am I both prieſt and clerk ? well then, Amen. 
God ſave the king, although I be not he; 
And yet, Amen, if heav'n do think him me. 
To do what ſervice, am I ſent for hither ? 
Vox k. To do that office of thine own good will, 
Which tired majeſty did make thee offer, 
The reſignation of thy ſtate and crown. 
k. Ricn. Give me the crown. Hei e, couſin, ſeize 
the crown, 
Here, on this fide, my hand; on that ſide, thine. 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 
That owes two buckets, filling one another; 
The emptier ever dancing in the air, 
The other, down, unſeen and full of water ; 
That bucket down, and full of tears, am I; 
Drinking my griefs, whilſt you mount up on high, 
BO L. I thought you had been willing to reſign, 
K. RI cH. My crown, I am; but ſtill my griefs are mine; 
You may my glories and my ſtate depoſe, 
But not. my griefs ; ſtill am I king of thoſe. 
Bo L. Part of your cares you give me with your crown, 
K. Ri H. Your cares ſet up, do not pluck my cares down. 
My care, is loſs of care, by old care done ; 
Your care, is gain of care, by new care won. 
The cares I give, I have, though given away; 
They tend the crown, yet ſtill with me they ſtay. 
Bot. Are you contented to reſign the crown? 
K. Ricn. Ay, no z—no, ay ;—for [ muſt nothing be : 
Therefore no no; for | reſign to thee. 
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Now, mark me how I will undo myſelf ; 
1 give this heavy weight from off my head; 
And this unwieldy ſcepter from my hand ; 
The pride of kingly ſway from out my heart; 
With mine owa tears I waſh away my balm; 
With mine own hands I give away my crown; 
With mine own tongue deny my ſacred ſtate ; 
With mine own breath releaſe all duteous oaths ; 
All pomp and majeſty 1 do ſorſwear; 
My manors, rents, revenues, I forego z 
My aQs, decrees, and ſtatutes I deny; 
God pardon all oaths, that are broke to me ! 
God keep all vows unbroke, are made to thee! 
Make me that nothing have, with nothing griev'd, 
And thou with all pleas'd, that haſt all atchiev'd ! 
Long may'ſt thou live in Richard's ſeat to Et, 
And ſoon lye Richard in an earthly pit! 
God ſave king Henry, unking'd Richard ſays, 
And ſend him many years of fun-fhine days! 
"What more remains? | | 
Nox ru. No more; but that you read 
Theſe accuſations, and theſe grievous crimes 
Committed by your perſon, and your followers, 
Againſt the ſtate and profit of this land : 
That, by confefling them, the ſouls of men 
May deem that you are worthily depos'd. | 
K. Ri cu. Muſt I do ſo? and muſt I ravel out 
My weav'd- up follies? Gentle Northumberland, 
It thy offences were upon record, 
Would it not ſhame thee, in fo fair a troop, 
To read a lecture of thern if thou would'ſt, 
There ſhould'ſt thou find one heineous article, 
| Aa 2 
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Containing the depoſing of a king; 
And cracking the ſtrong warrant of an oath, 
Mark'd with a blot, damn'd in the book of heav'n. 
Nay, all of you, that ſtand and look upon me, 
Whilſt that my wretchedneſs doth bait myſelf, 
Though ſome of you with Pilate waſh your hands, 
Shewing an outward pity z yet you Pilates 
Have here deliver'd me to my ſowꝰr croſs, 
And water cannot wafh away your fin, 
Nox rn. My lord, diſpatch ; read o'er theſe * 
K. Rick. Mine eyes are full of tears, I cannot ſee ? 
And yet ſalt- water blinds them not ſo much, 
But they can fee a ſort of traitors here. 
Nay, if I tura mine eyes upon myſelf, 
I find myſelf a traitor with the reſt; 
For I have given here my ſoul's conſent, 
T' undeck the pompous body of a king; 
Made glory baſe, a ſovereign a ſlave ; 
Proud majeſty, a fubjeQ ; ſtate, a peaſant. 
Nox TH. My lod ———— 
K. Ric n. No lord of thine, thou haught - inſulting man, 
Nor no man's lord, I have no name, no title; 
No, not that name was giv'n me at the font, 
But tis uſurp'd. Alack, the heavy day, 
That I have worn ſo many winters out, 
And know not now, what name to call myſelf! 
Oh, that I were a mockery-king of ſnow, 
Standing before the fun of Bolingbroke, 
To melt myſelf away in water-drops ! 
Good king,—great king,—and yet not greatly good, 
An' if my word be ſterling yet in England, [ To Beling. 7 
Let it command a. mitror hither ſtraight, = 
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That it may ſhew me what a face I have, 
Since it is bankrupt of his majeſty, 
BOL. Go ſome of you, and fetch a looking-glaſs. 
Nox TH. Read o'er this paper, while the glaſs doth come. 
K. Ri c n. Fierd, thou torment'ſt me, ere I come to hell. 
Bo. Urge it no more, my lord Northumberland. 
Non TH. The commons will not then be ſatisfy'd. 
K. Ricn, They ſhall be ſatisfy'd; Dll read enough, 
When I do ſee the very book, indeed, 
Where all my fas are writ, and that's myſelf. 


Enter one, with a glaſs. 


Give me that glaſs, and therein will I read. 
—No deeper wrinkles yet ? hath ſorrow ſtruck 
So many blows upon this face of mine, 
And made no deeper wounds? oh, flatt'ring glaſs, 
Like to my followers in proſperity, 
Thou doſt beguile me. Was this face, the face 
That every day under his houſkold roof 
Did keep ten thouſand men ? was this the fach 
That, like the ſun, did make beholders wink ? 
Is this the face, which fac'd fo many follies, 
That was at laſt out-fac'd by Bolingbroke ? 
A brittle, glory ſhineth in this face; 
[Daſhes the glaſs againſt the ground. 
As brittle, as the glory, is the face; 
For there it is, crackt in an hundred ſhivers. 
Mark, ſilent king, the moral of this ſport ; 
How ſoon my ſorrow hath deftroy'd my face. 
Bot. The ſhadow of your ſorrow hath deſtroy'd 
The ſhadow of your face. p 5 
K, Ricn, Say that again. 
A323 
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The ſhadow of my forrow ! ha, let's ſee : 
"Tis very true, my grief lies all within 
And theſe external manners of laments 
Are merely ſhadows to the unſeen grief, 
That ſwells with ſilence in the tortur'd ſoul; 
There lies the ſubſtance. And T thank thee, king, 
For thy great bounty, that not only giv'ſt 
Me caufe to wail, but teacheſt me the way 
How to lament the cauſe. I'll beg one boon; 
And then be gone, and trouble you no more. 
Shall I obtain it ? - 
Bol. Name it, fair couſin. | 
K. Ricn. Fair couſin! I am greater than a king: 
For when I was a king, my flatterers 
Were then but ſubjects; being now x ſubject, 
T have a king here to my flatterer : 
Being ſo great, I have do need to beg. 
Bol. Yet alk, 
K. Ri cu. nd ſhall I have? 
Bor. Yeu ſhalk. 
K. Rien. Then give me leave to go. 
Bor. Whither ? 
R. Ricn. Whither you will, fo I were from your ſight. 
Roti. Go fome of you, convey him to the Tower. 
K. Ricn. Oh, good] canvey '>—Conveyers are ye all, 
That riſe thus nirably by a true king's fall. [Exit. 
Bo V. On Wedneſday next we olemnly ſet down 
Our cororation : lord, prepare yourſelves, 
Let it be fo, and io be ready all. 
- N all but Abbot, TAE of Carliſle * Aumeile. 
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ScEtNE IV. 


ABO r. A woeful pageant have we here beheld. 
CarL. The woe's to come; the children yet unborn 
Shall feel this day as ſharp to them as thorn. 
Au u. You holy clergy-men, is there no plot, 
To rid the realm of this pernicious blot. 
ABBoT, Before [I freely ſpeak my mind herein, 
You ſhall not only take the ſacrament, | | 
To bury mine intents, but to effect 
Whatever I ſhall happen to deviſe. 
1 ſee, your brows are full of diſcontent, 
Your hearts of ſorrow, and your eyes of tears. 
Come home with me to ſupper, and I'll lay | 
A plot, ſhall ſhew us all a merry day. [Exeuat. 


ACT v. SCENE I. 
A ſtreet in Lonpon. 


Enter Queen, and Ladies. 


QUvEEn. 

HIS way the king will come: This is the way 
To Julius Cæſar's ill- erected tower; 
To whoſe flint-bolom my condemned lord 
Is doom'd a priſoner, by proud Bolingbroke, 
Here let us reſt, if this rebellious earth 
Have any reſting for her true king's queen, 

Enter King Richard, and guards. 
But ſoft, but fee, or rather do not ſee, 
My fair roſe wither; yet look up; behold, 


That you in pity may diſſolve to dew, 
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\ And waſh him freſh again with true-love tears. Wit 

O thou, the model where old Troy did ſtand, [To K, Rich, Of \ 

Thou map of honour, thou king Richard's tomb, And 

And not king Richard ; chou moſt beauteous inn, Tel 

Why ſhould hard- favour'd grief be lodg'd in thee, And 

When triumph is become an ale-houſe gueſt ? For 

K. Rick. Join not with grief, fair woman, do not ſo, The 

1 To make my end too ſudden. Learn, good ſoul, And 

To think our former ſtate a happy dream, And 

| From which awak'd, the truth of what we are For 
| Shews us but this. I am ſworn brother, ſweet, 

I To grim neceſſity; and he and 1 

| Will keep a league till death, Hye thee to France, N 

| And cloiſter thee in ſome religious houſe ; You 

| Our holy lives muſt win a new worlds's crown, Ane 

| Which our profane hours here have ſtricken down. Wit 

\ Queen. What, is my Richard both in ſhape and mind k 

Transform'd and weak? hath Bolingbroke depos'd Th 

Thine intellect? hath he been in thy heart ? Th 

'The lion, dying, thruſteth forth his paw, Mo 

And wounds the earth, if nothing elſe, with rage Sha 

To be o'erpower'd : and wilt thou, pupil-like, The 

Take thy correction mildly, kiſs the rod, It 1: 

And fawn on rage with baſe humility, An 

Which art a lion and a king of beaſts ? To 

K. Ricu. A king of beaſts, indeed if aught but Bei, 

beaſts, | To 

I had been ſtil} a happy king of men. Thi 

Good ſometime queen, prepare thee hence for France Thi 

Think, I am dead; and that ev'n here thou tak'ſt, To 

J 


As from my death-bed, my laſt living leave. 
In winter's tedious nights fit by the fire 
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With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages, long ago betid; 

And ere thou bid good night, to quit their grief, 
Tell thou the lamentable fall of me, 

And ſend the hearers weeping to their beds. 

For why ? the ſenſeleſs brands will ſympathize 
The heavy accent of thy moving tongue, 

And in compaſſion weep the fire out; 

And ſome will mourn in aſhes, ſome coal-black, 


For the depoſing of a rightful king. 


Sczw II. Enter Northumberland attended. 


Non. My lord, the mind of Bolingbroke is chang'd ; 
= You muſt to Pomfret, not unto the Tower. | 
And, madam, there is order ta'en for you, 
With all ſwift ſpeed, you muſt away to France. 
K. Rick. Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke aſcends my throne, 
The time ſhall not be many hours of age 
More than it is, ere foul fin, gath'ring head, 
Shall break into corruption; thou ſhalt think, 
Though he divide the realm, and give thee half, 
k is too little, helping him to all; 
And he ſhall think, that thou, which know'ſt the way 
To plant unrighttul kings, wilt know again, 
Being ne'er ſo little urg'd, another way 
To pluck him headlong from th* uſurped throne, 
The love of wicked friends converts to fear ; 
That fear to hate; and hate turns one, or both, 
To worthy danger, and deſerved death. 
NorTH. My guilt be on my head, and there's an end, 
—Take leave and part, for you muſt part forthwith, 
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K. R1cw. Donbly divorc'd ? Bad men, ye violate 
A two-fold marriage; twixt my crown and me; 
And then betwixt me and my married wife. 

Let me unkiſs the oath twixt thee and me. [To the Queen 

And yet not ſo, for with a kiſs 'twas made, 

Part us, Northumberland. I, towards the north, 

Where ſhiv'ring cold and ſickneſs pines the clime 

My queen to France, from whence, let forth in pomp, 

She came adorned hither like ſweet May; 

Sent back like Holow mas, or ſhorteſt day. 

Quzzn. And mutt we be divided? muſt we part? 

K. Ricm. Ay, hand from hand, my love, and heart fron 

heart. 

Quvrevx. Baniſh us doth, and fend the king with me. 

Nox rR. That were ſome love, but little policy. 

Queen, Then whither he goes, thither let me go. 

K. Rren. So two together weeping, make one woe. 
Weep thou for me in France; | for thee here: 
Better far off ; than near, be ne'er the near. 

Go, count thy way with ſighs, I mine with groans : 
Queen. 80 longeſt way ſhall have the longeſt moans, 
. Ricu. Twice for one ſtep I'll groan, the way be 

And piece the way out with a heavy heart. [ing ſhort, 

Come, come, in wooing forrow let's be brief; | 

Since, wedding it, there is ſuch length in grief. 

One kiſs ſhall ſtop our months, and durably part; 

Thus give I mine, and thus take I thy heart. [They ki 
Quzex. Give me mine own again; twere no good par, 

To take on me to keep, and kill thy heart. [Kifs again. 

So, now I have mine own again, be gone, 

That I may ſtrive to kill it with a groan. 

K. Ricw. We make woe wanton with this fond delay 

Once more, adieu; the reſt let ſorrow ſay. *  [Exeutt, 
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SEN III. The Duke of York's palace. 
Enter York, and his Dutcheſs. 


Dv T. My lord, you told me, you would tell the reſt, 

S When weeping made you break the ſtory off, 

© Of our two couſins caring into London. 

Yorx., Where did I leave? 

Dor. At that ſad ſtop, my lord, 

Were rude mil-govern'd hands, from window-tops, 

& Threw daſt and rubbiſh on king Richard's head. 

Wax. Then, as I ſaid, the duke, great Bolingbroke ! 

Mounted upon a hot and fiery ſteed, 

Which his aſpiring rider feem'd to know, 

Wich low, but ſtately pace, kept on his courſe ; 

& While all tongues cry'd, God fave thee, Bolingbroke ! 

: You wou'd have thought, the very windows ſpake, 

© So many greedy looks of young aud old 

T Through caſements darted their defiring eyes 

Upon his viſage z and that alt the walls 

SE With painted imag*ry had ſaid at once, 

jeu, preſerve thee | wetcome, Bolingbroke l 

& Whilſt he, from one fide to the other turning, 

S Bare-headed, lower chan his proud fteed's neck, 

Befpeke them thus; I thank you, conatrymen; 

And thus ſtill doing, thus he paſt along. 

Duren. Alas! poor Richard, where rides he the while? 
Von k. As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a well-grac'd actor leaves the ſtage, 

Are idly bent on bim that enters next, 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious : 

Even ſo, or, with much more contempt, men's eyes 

Did ſcowl on Richard; no man cry'd, God fave him; 

No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home ; 
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But duſt was thrown upon his ſacred head ; 
Which with ſuch gentle ſorrow he ſhook off, 

His face ſtill combating with tears and ſmiles, 
The badges of his grief and patience ; 

That had not God, for ſome ſtrong purpoſe, ſteel'd 
The hearts of men, they muſt perforce have melted : 
And barbariſm itſelf have pitied him, 

But heav'n hath a hand in theſe events, 

To whole high will we bound our calm conteats, 
To Bolingbroke are we ſworn ſubjects now, 
Whoſe ſtate, and honour, I for aye allow. 


S EY IV. Enter Aumerle, 


Doren. Here comes my ſon Aumerle. 
Yorx. Aumerle that was, 

But that is loſt, for being Richard's friend. 

And, madam, you muft call him Rutland now. 

I am in parliament pledge for his truth, 

And laſting fealty to the new-made king. 

Du rck. Welcome, my ſon ; who are the violets now, 

That ſtrew the green lap of the new-come ſpring ? 

Avum. Madam, I know not, nor I greatly care: 

God knows, I had as lief be none, as one. 

York. Well, bear you well in this new ſpring of time, 

Leſt you be cropt before you come to prime. 

What news from Oxford? hold theſe juſts and di. 
Avum. For aught I know, they do. [umphs? 
York. You will be there? 

Avum. If God prevent me not, I purpoſe ſo. 
Yorrx. What ſeal is that, which hangs without thy 
boſom? a 
Yea, look'ſt thou pale? let me ſee the writing. 
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Abu. My lord, 'tis nothing. 
vox k. No matter then who ſees it. 
I will be ſatisfied, Jet me ſee the writing. 
Abox. I do beſeech your grace to pardon me, 

W It is a matter of ſmall eonſequence, 

wich for ſome reaſons I would not have ſeen. 
# Yorx. Which, for ſome reaſons, ſir, I mean to ſee, 
© 1 fear, I fear 
bo ren. What ſhould you fear, my lord? 
E 'Tis nothing but ſome bond he's enter'd into, 
© For gay apparel, againſt the triumph. 
© Yorx. Bound to himſelf ? what doth he with a bond, 
T That he is bound to? wife, thou art a fool. 
Boy, let me ſee the writing, 
Av. I do beſeech you, pardon me; I may not ſhew it. 
Yors. I will be ſatisfied, let me ſee it, I ſay. 
| [Snatches it and reads. 
© Treaſon ! foul treaſon ! villain, traitor, ſlave ! 

Durck. What's the matter, my lord? 

Yorx. Hoa, who's within there? ſaddle my horſe. 
Heav'n, for his mercy ! what treachery is here? 

DuTcn. Why, what is't my lord? 

Yorx. Give me my boots, I ſay. Saddle my horſe. 
Now by my honour, by my life, my troth, 
I will appeach the villain. 

Durex. What is the matter? 

Vox k. Peace, fooliſh worpan. 

Doren. I will not peace: what is the matter, ſon ? 

Aux. Good mother, be content; it is no more 
Than my poor life muſt anſwer. 

Durck. Thy life anſwer ! 
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Vox k. Bring me my boots. I will unto the king. 
DvTcn. Strike him, Aumerle.—Poor boy, thou art x 
Hence, villain, never more come in my fight. Imaz d- 


[Speaking to the ſervant, 
Yorx. Give me my boots. | 


DeTcna. Why, York, what wilt thou do ? 
Wilt thou not hide the treſpaſs of thine own ? 
Have we more ſons ? or are we like to have ? 
Is not my teeming date drunk up with time? 
And wilt thou pluck my fair ſon from mine age, 
And rob me of a happy mother's name ? 
Is he not like thee ? is he not thine own? 

Yor x. Thou fond mad-woman, 
Wi!t chou conceal this dark conſpiracy ? 
A dozen of them here have ta'en the ſacrament. 
And interchangeably have ſet their hands, 
To kill the king at Oxford. 

DuTcn. He ſhall be none: 

We'll keep him here ; then what is that to him ? 

Vox k. Awav, fond woman: were he twenty times, 
My ſon, I would appeach him. 

Dou rcx. Hadſt thou groan'd for him, 

As I have done, thou'dſt been more pitiful. 

But now I know thy mind; thou doſt ſuſpect, 
That I have been diſloyal to thy bed, 

And that he is a baſtard, not thy ſon; - 

Sweet York, ſweet huſband, be not of that mind: 
He is as like thee as a man may be, 

Nor like to me, nor any of my kin, 

And yet I love him. 
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Vokk. Make way, unruly woman. Exit. 
DuTcu. After Aumerle, mount thee upon his horſe; 


Spur poſt, and get before him to the king, 


wy 
Th And beg thy pardon, ere he do accuſe thee. 
ey I'll not be long behind; though I be old, 


doubt not but to ride as faſt as Vork: 


And never will I riſe up from the ground, 
'Till Bolingbroke have pardon'd thee, Away. {Exeunt. 


Scene VI. Changes to the court at Windſor-caſtle. 
Enter Bolingbroke, Percy, and other lords. 


Bot. Can no man tell of my unthrifty ſon ? 
'Tis full three months fince I did ſee him laſt. 
If any plague hang over us, tis he: 
| would to heav'n, my lords, he might be found. 
Enquire at London, mong the taverns there: 
For there, they ſay, he daily doth frequent, 
With unreſtrained looſe companions, 

Even ſuch, they ſay, as Nand in narrow lanes, 
And beat our watch, and rob our paſſengers, 
While he, young, wanton, and effeminate boy, 
Takes on the point of honour, to ſupport 

So diſſolute a crew, 

Prxcy, My lord, ſome two days fince I ſaw the prince, 
And told him of theſe triumphs' held at Oxford, 

Bo L. And what ſaid the gallant ? 

Pexcy. His anſwer was, he would unto the ſtews, 
And from the common'ſ creature pluck a glove, 
And wear it as a favour, and with that 
He would unhorſe the luſtieſt challenger. 

Bo L. As diſſolute as deſo rate; yet through both 
| ſee ſome ſparks of hope, which elder days 
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May happily bring forth. But who comes here ? 
Enter Aumerle. 
Avm. Where is the king? 
Bo L. What means our couſin, that he 8 
And looks ſo wildly. : 

Aux. God ſave your grace, I do beſeech your majeſty, 
To have ſome conf rence with your grace alone. 

Bor. Withdraw yourſelves, and leave us here alone. 
What is the matter with our couſin now ? 

Aung For ever may my knees grow to the earth, 


My tongue cleave to my roof within my mouth, 
Unleſs a pardon, ere I riſe or ſpeak ! 
B30 L. Intended, or committed, was this fault? 

Tf but the firſt, how heinous ere it be, 

To win thy after-love, I pardon thee. 
Au. Then give me leave that I may turn the key, 

That no man enter till the tale be done. 
Bor. Have thy deſire. . [York within, 
Yorx. My liege, beware, look to thyſelf, 

Thou haſt a traitor in thy preſence there, 
Bol. Villain, I'll make thee ſafe. [Drawing, 
Aux. Stay thy revengeful hand, thou haſt no cauſe to 
Yor x. Open the door, ſecure, fool-hardy king. [fear. 

Shall I for love ſpeak treaſon to thy face? 

Open the door, or I will break it open. 


SG ENI VII. The king opens the door, enter York, 
BO L. What is the matter, uncle, ſpeak, take breath. 
Tell us how near is danger, 
That we may arm us to encounter it. 
Yor x. Peruſe this writing here, and thou ſhalt know 
The treaſon that my haſte forbids me ſhow, 


[kneels, 
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Aux. Remember, as thou read'ſt, thy prorniſe paſt. 
do repent me, read not my name there, 
My heart 1s not confed' rate with my hand. | 
York. Villain, it was, ere thy hand ſet it down. 
| tore it from the traytor's boſom, king, 
Fear, and not love, begets his penitence, 
Forget to pity him, leſt thy pity prove 
A ſerpent that will ſting thee to the heart. 
Bot. O heinous, ſtrong, and bold conſpiracy |! 


q O loyal father of a treach'rous ſon ! 


- 
4 
* 
6 
8 
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Thou clear, immaculate, and filver fountain, 
From whence this ſtream, through muddy paſſages, 
Hath had his current, and defil'd himſelt, 
Thy overflow of good converts the bad ; 
And thine abundant goodneſs ſhall excuſe 
This deadly blot in thy digreſſing ſon, 
Yogrx. So ſhall my virtue be his vice's bawd, 
And he ſhall ſpend mine honour with his ſhame 3 
As thriſtleſs ſons their ſcraping ſather's gold. 
Mine honour lives, when his diſhonour dies, 
Or my ſham'd life in his diſhonour lies, 
Thou kill'ſt me in his liſe; giving him breath, 
The traytor lives, the true man's put to death. 
- [Dutcheſs withig. 
DuTcn, What ho, my liege! for heaven's ſake let me 
in. 
Bol. What ſhrill-voic'd ſuppliant makes this eager cry? 
Durch. A woman, and thine aunt, great king, 'tis I. 
Speak with me, pity me, open the door; 
A beggar begs that never begg'd before. 
Bor. Our ſcene is alter'd from a ſerious thing, 
And now chang'd to © the beggar and the king.” 
Vor. III. Bb 
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iy dang'rous couſin, let your mother in; 

I know, ſhe's come to pray for your foul fin. 
Yor k. If thou do pardon, whoſoever pray, 

More fins for his forgiveneſs proſper may; 

This feſter'd joint cut off, the reſt is ſound ; 

This, let alone, will all the reſt confound. 


Ser VIII. Enter Dutcheſs. 


Dovre. O king, believe not this hard-hearted man; 
Love, loving not itſelf, none other can. 

YorK«. Thou frantick woman, what doſt thou do here? 
Shall thy old dugs once more a traytor rear ? 

Du ren. Sweet York, be patient; hear me, gentle 


liege. [Kneel: 
Bo L. Riſe up, good aunt, 
Dv Tcn. Not yet, I thee beſeech ; 
For ever will I kneel upon my knees, l 


And never ſee day that the happy ſees, 
Till chou give joy; until thou bid me joy, 
By pard' ning Rutland, my tranſgreſſing boy. 
Avum. Unto my mother's pray'rs I bend my knee. 
[Knee 
Yorx. Againſt them both, my true joints bended be. 
[Kneel:, 
Ill may'ſt thou thrive, if thou grant any grace 
DuTcn. Pleads he in earneſt ? look upon his face; 
His eyes do drop no tears, his pray'r's in jeſt ; 
His words come from his mouth, ours from our breaſt ; 
He prays but faintly, and would be deny'd ; 
We pray with heart, and ſoul, and all beſide. 
His weary joints would gladly riſe, I know ; 
Our knees ſhall knee] 'till to the ground they grow. 


ls. 


I. 
Els. 


| That ſet'ſt the word itſelf, againſt the word; 
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His pray'rs are full of falſe hypocriſy, 

Ours of true zeal, and deep integrityʒ; 

Our prayers,do out-pray his; then let them crave 

That mercy, which true prayers ought to _ 
Bot. Good aunt, ſtand up, 
Du TcHn. Nay, do not ſay, ſtand up, 

But pardon firſt ; ſay afterwards, ſtand up. 

An' if I were chy nurſe, thy tongue to teach, 

Pardon ſhould be the firſt word of thy ſpeech. 

I never long'd to hear a word till now: 

Say, pardon, king; let pity teach thee how. 

Bo L. Good aunt, ſtand up. 

- DuTcn. I do not ſue to ſtand, 

Pardon is all the ſuit I have in hand. a 
Bol. I pardon him, as heaven ſhall pardon me. 

. DuTcn. O happy vantage of a kneeling knee 

Yet am I ſick for fear; ſpeak it again, 

Twice ſaying pardon, doth not pardon twain, 

But makes one pardon ſtrong. . 


The word is ſhort, but not ſo ſhort as ſweet; 


No word like pardon, for kings mouths ſo meet ; 
Vox k. Speak it in French, king; ſay, * Pardonnez moy." 
Du reu. Doſt thou teach pardon; pardon to deſtroy ? 

Ah, my ſowr huſband, my hard-hearted lord, 


Speak pardon, as *tis current in our land, 

The chopping French we do not underſtand. 
Thine eye begins to ſpeak, ſet thy tongue there, 
Or, in thy piteous heart, plant thou thine ear; 
That, hearing how our plaints and prayers do pierce, 
Pity may move thee pardon to rehearſe. 

Bol, With all my heart 
Bbz 
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I pardon him. 

Doren. A god on earth thou art. 

BoL. But for our truſty brother-in-law, the abbot, 
Wich all the reſt of that conſorted crew, | 
Deſtruction ſtraight ſhall dog them at the heels. 
Good uncle, help to order ſeveral powers 
To Oxford, or where-e*er theſe traytors are. 

They ſhall not live within this world, I ſwear: 
But I will have them, if I once know where. 
Uncle, farewel ; and coufin too, adieu; 

Your mother well hath pray'd, and prove you true. 

DuTcn. Come, my old ſon; I pray heav'n make thee 

new. [Exevnt, 


Sc ENR IX. Enter Exton and a ſervant. 


Ex. Didſt thou not mark the king, what words he ſpake? 
Have I no friend will rid me of this living fear ? 
Was it not fo? 
Serv. Thoſe were his very words. 
Ex. Have I no friend ?—quoth he; he ſpake it twice, 
And urg'd it twice together; did he not? 
Sz v. He did. 
Ex. And ſpeaking it, he wiſtly look'd on me, 
As who ſhall ſay,—T would, thou wert the man, 
That would divorce this terror from my heart; 
Meaning the king at Pomfret. Come, let's go: 
I am the king's friend, and will rid his foe. [Exeunt 


Sczxne X. Changes to the priſon at Pomfret-caſtle. 


Enter King Ricnanv. 
I have been ſtudying, how to compare 
This priſon, where I live, unto the world ;} 
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And, for becauſe the world is populous, 
And here is not 2 creature but myſelf, 
cannot do it; yet Il harrimer on't. 

My brain Ill prove the female to my ſoul, 
My ſoul, the father: and theſe two beget 
A generation of {till breeding thoughts ; 


And theſe ſame thoughts people this little world; 


In humour, like the people of this world, 

For no thought is contented. The better fort, 
As thoughts, of things divine, are intermixt 
With ſcruples, and do ſet the word itſelf 


Againſt the word; as thus; © Come, little ones 3” and then 


4 It is as hard to come, as for 2 camel 
To thread the poſtern of a needle's eye,” 
Thoughts, tending to ambition, they do plot 


: Unlikely wonders; how theſe vain weak nails 


May tear a paſſage through the flinty ribs 


Of this hard world, my ragged priſon-Wwalls, 


And, for they cannot, die in their own pride. 
Thoughts tending to content, flatter themſelves, 


bat they are not the firſt of fortune's ſlaves, 


And ſhall not be the laſt; like ſilly beggars 
Who, fitting in the ſtocks, refuge their ſhame 
That many have, and others muſt ſit there; 
And in this thought, they find a kind of eaſe, 


| Bearing their own misfortune on the back 
Ot ſuch as have before endur'd the like. 


Thus play I, in one priſon, many people, 

And none contented. Sometimes am ! king, 
Then treaſon makes me wiſh myſelf a beggar, 
And ſo I am, Then cruſhing penury 
Perſuades me, I was better when a king 
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Then am I king'd again; and by and by, 

Think, that I am unking'd by Bolingbroke, 

And ſtraight am nothing. But what-e'er I am, 
Nor I, nor any man, that but man is, 
With nothing ſhall be pleas'd, till he be eas'd 
Wich being nothing, —Muſick do I hear? [Muſick, 
Ha, ha ; keep time : how ſow'r fweet muſick is, | 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept ? 

So is it in the muſick of men's lives; 

And here have I the daintineſs of ear, 

To check time broke in a diſorder'd ſtring, 

But for the concord of my ſtate and time, 

Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 

I waſted time, and now doth time waſte me, 

For now hath time made me his numb'ring clock, 
My thoughts are minutes ; and with ſighs they jar, 
Their watches to mine eyes the outward watch; 
Whereto my finger, like a dial's point, 

Is pointing ſtill, in cleanſing them from tears. 
Now, fir, the ſounds, that tell what hour it is 

Are clamorous groans, that ſtrike, upon my heart, 
Which is the bell ; ſo ſighs, and tears, and groans, 
Shew minutes, hours, and times. O, but my time 
Runs poſting on, in Bolingbroke's proud joy, 
While I ſtand fooling here, his jack o' th* clock. 
This muſick mads me, let it ſound no more ; 

For though it have help'd mad men to their wits, 
In me, it ſeems, it will make wiſe men mad. 

Yet bleſſing on his heart, that gives it me 

For 'tis a ſign of love; and love to Richard 

bs a ſtrange brooch, in this all-hating world, 
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Scensg XI, Enter Groom. 
Groom. Hail, royal prince. 
K. Ricn. Thanks, noble peer. 
The cheapeſt of us is ten groats too dear. 
What art? how com'ſt thou hither ? 
Where no man ever comes, but that ſad dog, 

That brings me food, to make misfortune live ? 
Groom. I was a poor groom of thy ſtable, king, 
When thou wert king; who travelling tow'rds York, 
With much ado, at length have gotten le ve 

To look upon my ſometime maſter's face. 
O how it yearn'd my heart, when I beheld, 

In London ſtreets, that coronation day, 
When Bolinghroke rode on Roan Barbary, 
That horſe, that thou ſo often haſt beſtrid z 
That horſe, that I ſo carefully have dreſs'd. 


K. Rien. Rode he on Barbary ? tell me, gentle friend, 


How went he under him ? 

Groom. So proudly, as he had diſdain'd the ground. 
K. R1cn. So proud that Bolingbroke was on his back! 

That jade had eat bread from my royal hand, 

This hand hath made him proud with clapping him ; 

Would he not ſtumble ? would he not fall down, 

Since pride muſt have a fall, and break the neck 

Of that proud man, that did uſurp his back > - 

Forgiveneſs, horſe ; why do I rail on thee, 

Since thou, created to be aw'd by man, 

Waſt born to bear ? I was not made a horſe, 

And yet I bear a burthen like an aſs, 

Spur-gall'd, and tir'd, by jaunting Bolingbroke, 
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S AR XII. Enter Keeper, with a diſh, 
Kee. Fellow, give place; here is no longer ſtay, 
[To the groom, 
K. Ri cn. If thou love me, 'tis time thou wert away. 
Groom. What my tongue dares not, that my heart ſhall 
ſay. [Exit, 
Krzr. My lord, will't pleaſe you to fal to ? 
K. Nen. Taſte of it firſt, as thou wert wont to do, 
Kzze."My, lord, I dare not z for Sir Pierce of Exton, 
Who late came from the king, commands the contrary. 
K. Ri cu. The-dev't take Henry af Lancaſter, and thee | 
Patience is ſtale; and I am weary of it. {Beats che keeper. 
KEY. Help, help, help! 


Enter Exton, and ſeryants. 


K. Ric. How now, what means death in this rude 
aſſault ? | 
Wretch, thine own hand yields thy death's 2 
| {Snatching a ſword, and killing one. 
Oo chou, ind fall another room in hell. [Kills another, 
[Exton ſtrikes him down, 

That hand ſhall burn in never-quenching fire, 
That ſtaggers thus my perſon ; thy fierce hand 
Hath with the king's blood ſtain'd the king's own land. 
Mount, mount, my ſoul'! thy ſeat is up on high; 
Whilſt my groſs fleſh finks downward, here to die. ¶ Dies, 

ExToN. As full of valour as of royal blood; | 
Both have I ſpilt : Oh, would the deed were good |! 
For now the devil, that told me, I did well, 
Says, that chis deed is chronicled in hell. 
This dead king to the living king IL'Il bear: 
Take hence the reſt, and give them burial here. [ Exeunt. 
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SceEnE XIII. Changes to the court a Windſor. 
Flouriſh : Enter Bolingbroke, York, with other lords and 
attendants. 

Bo L. Kind uncle York, the lateſt news we hear, 
le, that the rebels have conſum'd with fire 
Our town of Ciceſter in Glouceſterſhire ; 


But whether they be ta'n or ſlain, we hear not. 


Eater Northumberland. 


Welcome, my lord : what is the news ? 
Nor TH. Firſt to thy ſacred ſtate wiſh I all * | 

The next news is, I have to London ſent 

The heads of Sa.*ſbury, Spencer, Blunt, and Kent; 

The manner of their taking may appear 

At large diſcourſed in this paper here. [Preſenting a paper, 
Bol. We thank thee, gentle Percy, for thy pains, 

And to thy worth will add right-worthy gains. 


Enter Fitzwater. 


"FiTz-w. My lord, I have from Oxford ſent to London 
The heads of Broccas, and Sir Bennet Seely; | 
Two of the dangerous conſorted traytors, 
That ſought at Oxford thy dire overthrow. 
Bol. Thy pains, Fitz-water, ſhall not be forgot, 
Right noble is thy merit, well I wot. 
Enter Percy, and the biſhop of Carliſle, 
PexcY. The grand conſpirator, Abbot of Weſtminſter, 
With clog of conſcience, and ſour melancholy, 
Hath yielded up his body to the grave; 
But here is Carliſle, living to abide 
Thy kingly doom, and ſentence of his pride, 
Bol. Carliſle, this is your doom: 
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Chuſe out ſome ſecret place, ſome reverend room 
More than thou haſt, and with it joy thy life; 
So, as thou liv'ſt in peace, die free from ſtrife. 
For though mine enemy thou haſt ever been, 


High ſparks of honour in thee I have ſeen. 


Enter Exton, with a coffin. 


Ex, Great king, within this coffin I preſent 
Thy bury'd fear; herein all breathleſs lies 
The mightieſt of thy greateſt enemies, 
Richard of Bourdeaux, by me hither brought. 

Bol. Exton, I thank thee not; for thou haſt wrought 
A deed of ſlander with thy fatal hand, 

Upon my head, and all this famous land 

Ex. From your own mouth, my lord, did I this deed, 

Bot. They love not poiſon, that do poiſon need; 
Nor do I thee ; though I did wiſh him dead, 

I hate the murth'rer, love him murthered. 

The guilt of conſcience take thou for thy labour, 
But neither my good word, nor princely favour ; 
With Cain go wander through the ſhade of night, 
And never ſhew thy head by day, or light. 
Lords, I proteſt, my ſoul is full of woe, 

That blood ſhould ſprinkle me, to make me grow, 
Come, mourn with me for what I do lament, 
And put on ſullen black, incontinent : 

T'j}l make a voyage to the holy-land, 

To waſh this blood-off from my guilty hand. 
March ſadly after, grace my mourning here, 

la weeping over this untimely bier. [Exeunt omnes, 
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Wes TMORLAND. 

Sir WALTER BLUNT. 
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BARDOLT R. 


Lady Percy, wife to Hot-ſpur. 

Lady MorTiMER, daughter to Clendower, and wife to 
Mortimer. 

Hoſteſs Quicx Lx. 


Sheriff, vintner, chamberlain, drawers, two carriers, tra- 
vellers, and attendants. 


SCENE, England, 


THE FIRST PART OP 
T N R T. V. 
NA SCENE L 


The court in London. 


Enter king Henry, lord John of Lancaſter, earl of Weſt- 
morland, and others, 


K. HEN Rx. 


O ſhaken as we are, ſo wan with care, 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe ſhort-winded accents of new broils 
To be commenc'd in ſtronds a-far remote. 
No more the thirſty entrance of this ſoil 
Shall damp her lips with her own childrens? blood: 
No more ſhall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruiſe her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hoſtile paces. Thoſe oppoſed eyes, 
Which, like the meteors of a troubled heav*n, 
All of one nature, of one ſubſtance bred, 
Did lately meet in the inteſtine ſhock 
And furious cloſe of civil butchery, 
Shall now, in mutual, well-beſeeming, ranks 
March all one way; and be no more oppos'd 
Againſt aquaintance, kindred, and allies; 
The edge of war, like an il|-ſheathed knife, 
No more ſhall cut his maſter, Therefore, friends, 
As far as to the ſepulchre of Chriſt, 
Whoſe ſoldier now, under whoſe bleſſed croſs 
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We are impreſſed, and engag'd to fight, 
Forthwith a power of Engliſh ſhall we levy; 
Whoſe arms were moulded in their mothers* womb 
To chaſe theſe Pagans, in thoſe holy fields, 
Over whoſe acres walk'd thoſe bleſſed feet, 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail'd 
For our advantage on the bitter croſs. 
But this our purpoſe is a twelvemonth old, 
And bootleſs tis to tell you we will go; 
Therefore, we meet not now. Then let me hear, 
Of you my gentle coufin Weſtmorland, 
What yeſternight our council did decree, 
In forwarding this dear expedience. 

WezsT, My liege, this haſte was hot i in queſtion, 
And many limũts of the charge ſet down 
But yeſternight : when, all athwart, there came 
A poſt from Wales, loaden with heavy news; 
Whoſe worſt was, that the noble Mortimer, 
Leading the men of Herefordſhire to fight 


Againſt th? irregular and wild Glendower, 


Was by the rude hands of that Welſhman taken 
A thouſand of his people butchered, 

Upon whoſe dead corps there was ſuch miſuſe, 
Such beaſtly, ſhameleſs transformation, 

By thoſe Welſhwomen done, as may not be, 
Without much ſhame, re+told or ſpoken of. 


K. Hen. It ſeems then, that the tidings of this | broil 


Brake off our buſineſs for the holy land. 


Wrs r. This, matcht with other, did, my gracious lord; 


For more uneven and unwelcome news 
Came from the north, and thus it did import, 
On holy-rood day, the gallant Hotſpur there, 
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Young Harry Percy, and brave Archibald, 
That ever valiant and approved Scot, 
At Holmedon ſpent a fad and bloody hour, 
As by diſcharge of their artillery, 
And ſhape of likelihood, the news was told ; 
For he, that brought it, in the very heat 
And pride of their contention, did take horſe, 
Uncertain of the iſſue any way. 

K. Hew, Here is a dear and true- induſtrious friend, 
Sir Walter Blunt, new lighted from his horſe, 
Stain'd with the variation of each foil 
Betwixt that Holmedon, and this ſeat of ours: 

And he hath brought us ſmooth and welcome news. 
The earl of Douglas is diſcomfited ; 
Ten thouſand bold Scots; three and twenty knights, 
Balk'd in their own blood did fir Walter ſee 
On Holmedon's plains. Of priſoners, Hot-ſpur took 
Mordake the earl of Fife, and eldeſt fon 
To beaten Dowglas, and the earls of Athol, 
Of Murry, Angus, and Menteith. | 
And is not this an honourahle ſpoil ? 
A gallant prize? ha, coulin, is it not? 
WesT. In faith, a conqueſt for a prince to boaſt of. 


K. Hew, Vea, there thou mak'ſt me ſad, and mak'ſt me 
{fin 


In envy, that my lord Northumberland 

Should be the father of ſo bleſt a ſon: 

A fon, who is the theam of honour's tongue; 
Amongſt a grove, the very ſtreighteſt plant : 
Who is ſweet fortune's minion, and her pride: 
Whilſt I, by looking on the praiſe of him, 

See riot and diſhonour ſtain the brow 

Of my young Harry. O could it be prov'd, 
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That ſome night-tripping fairy had exchang'd, 
In cradle-cloaths, our children where they lay, 
And call mine Percy, his Plantagenet 
Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. 
But let him from my thoughts. What think you, couſin, 
Of this young Percy's pride? the priſoners, 
Which he in this adventure hath ſurpriz'd, 
To his own uſe he keeps, and ſends me word, 
I ſhall have none but Mordake ea:l of Fife. 
WesT. This is his uncle's teaching, this is Worceſter, 
Malevolent to you in all aſpects; 
Which makes him plume himſelf, and briſtle up 
The creſt of youth againſt your dignity. 
K. Hen, But I have ſent for him to anſwer this; 
And for this cauſe a while we muſt negle& 
Our holy purpoſe to Jeruſalem. | 
Couſin, on Wedneſday next our council we 
Will hold at Windſor, fo inform the lords: 


But come yourſelf with ſpeed to us again; 


For more is to be ſaid, and to be done, 
Than out of anger can be uttered. 
Ws r. I will, my liege. [Exeunt, 


SHURE II. An apartment of the Prince's. 
Enter Henry prince of Wales, and fir John Falſtaff. 


Far. Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad? 

P. Hen. Thou art fo fat-witted with drinking old ſack, 
and unbuttoning thee after ſupper, and ſleeping upon benches 
in the atternoon, that thou haft forgotten to demand that 
truly, which thou would'ſt truly know. What a devil haſt 
thou to do with the time of day ? Unleſs hours were cups of 
ſack, and minutes capons, and clocks the tongues of baws, 
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LE 13 dink the ſigns of leaping-houſes, and the bleſſed fun him- 
ſelf a fair hot wench in flame-colour'd taffata. I ſee no 
reaſon why thou ſhould'ſt be ſo ſuperfluous, to demand the 
time of the day. 3 

FAL. Indeed, you come near me now, Hal. For we 
chat take purſes, go by the moon and ſeven ſtars, and not 
by Phœbus, he, that wandring knight ſo fair. And I pray 
thee, ſweet wag, when thou art king —as God fave thy 
grace (majeſty, I ſhould ſay; for grace thou wilt have 
none.) 

P. Hen, What! none 

Far. No, by my troth, not ſo much as will ſerve to be 
prologue to an egg and butter. 
P. Hex. Well, how then >——come——roundly, round- 


ly 

FAL. Marry, then, ſweet wag, when thou art king, let 
not us that are ſquires of the night's body, be call'd thieves 
of the day's booty. Let us be Diana's foreſters, gentlemen 
of the ſhade, minions of the moon; and let men ſay, we be 
men bf good government, being governed as the ſea is, by 
our noble and chaſte miſtreſs the moon, under whoſe coun- 
tenance we—ſteal. 

P. Hen. Thou fay'ſt well, and it holds well too; for the 
fortune of us, that are the moon's men, doth ebb and flow 
like the ſeaz being govern'd as the ſea is, by the moon. As 
for proof, now: a pure of gold moſt reſolutely ſnatch'd on 
Monday night, and, moſt diſſolutely ſpent on Tueſday morn- 
ing; got with ſwearing, © lay by;“ and ſpent with crying, 
bring in:“ now in as low an ebb as the foot of the lad- 
der; and by and by in as high a flow as the ridge of the 
gallows. 
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FAL. By the lord, thou ſay'ſt true, lad: and is not mine 
hoſteſs of the tavern a moſt ſweet wench ? 

P. Hen. As the honey of Hybla, my old lad of the 
Caſtle: and is not a buff jerkin a moſt ſweet robe of du- 
rance. g 

FAL. How now, how now, mad wag? what, in thy 
quips and thy quiddities? what a plague have I to do with 
a buff-jerkin? 

P. Hen. Why, what a pox have to do with my hoſteſ 
of the tavern ? 

FAL. Well, thou haſt called her to a reckoning many 2 
time and oft, | 

P. Hen. Did I ever call thee to pay thy part ? 

FAL. No, I'll give thee thy due, thou haſt paid all there, 

P. HEN. Yea and elſewhere, ſo far as my coin would 
ſtretch; and where it would not, I have us'd my credit. 

FAL. Yea, and ſo us'd it, that were it not here apparent, 
that thou art heir apparent But, I pr'ythee, ſweet was, 
ſhall there be a gallows ſtanding in England, when thou an 
king? and reſolution thus fobb'd as it is, with the ruſty curb 
of old father antick, the law ? Do not thou, when thou art 
a king, hang a thief. 

P. Hex. No: thou ſhalt. 

Far. Shall I? O rare! By the lord, I'll be a brave judge, 

P. Hen. Thou Judgelt falſe already : I mean, thou ſhali 
have the hanging of the thieves, and ſo become a rare hang. 


man. 
Far. Well, Hal, well; and in ſome fort it jumps with 


my humour, as well as waiting in the court, I can tell you. 


P. Hen. For obtaining of ſuits ?— 
Far, Yea, for obtaining of ſuits; whereof the hangman 
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bath no lean wardrobe. *Sblood, I am as melancholy as 4 
gib-cat or a lugg'd bear. 

P. HEN. Or an old lion, or a lover's lute. 

FAL. Yea or the drone of a Lincolnſhire bagpipe. 

P. Hr v. What ſaß'ſt thou to a hare, or the melancholy 
of Moor-ditch ? 

Far. Thou haſt the moſt unſavoury ſimilies; and art in- 
deed, the moſt comparative, raſcallieſt, ſweet young prince 
—But, Hal, 1 pr'ythee trouble me no more with vanity 1 
would to God, thon and I knew where a commodity of good 
names were to be bought: an old lord of the council rated 
me the other day in the ſtreet about you, fir; but I mark'd 
him not, and yet he talk'd very wiſely, and in the ſtreet 
too. 

P. Hen. Thou didſt well; for wiſdom cries out in the 
ſtreets, and no man regards it. 

FAL. O, thou haſt damnable iteration, and art, | indeed} 
able to corrupt'a ſaint: Thou haſt done much harm unto 
me, Hal, God forgive thee for it ! Before I knew thee, Hal, 
I knew nothing; and now am I, if a man ſhould ſpeak 
truly, little better han one of the wicked. I muſt give 
over this life, and I will give it over; by the lord, an' I do 
not; Iam a villain, I'll be damn'd for never a king's ſon in 
chriſtendom. * 

P Hen, Where ſhall we take a purſe to-morrow, Jack ? 

Far. Where thou wilt, lad, I'll make one; an' I do not 
call me villain and baffle me. 

P. Hzx. I ſee a good amendment of life in thee, from 
praying to purſe-taking; | 

FAL. Why, Hal, tis my vocation, Hal. *Tis no fin for 
a man to labour in his vocation. Poins ! Now ſhall 
we know, if Gads-hill have ſet a match. O, if men were 
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to be ſay'd by merit, what hole in hell were hot enough for 
him! 

Scene III. Enter Poins. 
This is the moſt omnipotent villain, that ever cry'd, STA, 
to a true man, —— 


P. Hen, Good morrow, Ned. 
Poixs. Good morrow, ſweet Hal. What ſays monſieur 


Remorſe ? what ſays fir John Sack and Sugar? Jack! how 


agree the devil and thou about thy ſoul, that thou ſoldeſt 
him on Good-Friday laſt, for a cup of Madera, and a cold 
capon's leg ? 

P. Hen. Sir John ſtands to his word; the devil ſhall have 
his bargain, for he was never yet a breaker of proverbs; 
He will give the devil his due.” 

Poi xs. Then thou art damn'd for keeping thy word with 
the devil. 

P. Hzx. Elſe he had been damn'd for corening the 
devil. 

Poins. But, my lads, my lads, to-morrow morning, 
by four o'clock, early at Gads-hill; there are pilgrims going 
to Canterbury with rich offerings, and traders riding to Lon- 
don with fat purſes. I have viſors for you all; you have 
horſes for yourſelves : Gads-hill lies to-night in Rocheſter, 
l have beſpoke ſupper to-morrow night in Eaſt-cheap; we 
may do it, as ſecure as ſleep: if you will go, I will ſtuff 
your purſes full of crowns; if you will not, tarry at home, 

and be hang'd. 

Fal. Hear ye, Vedward; if I tarry at home, and go not, 
Fl hang you for going. 

Poins. You will, chops ? | 

FAL. Hal, wilt thou make one? 


1 
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p. Hen, Who, I rob? I a thief? not I, by my faith. 

pal. There is neither honeſty, manhood, nor good fel- 
lowſhip in thee, nor thou cam'ſt not of the blood royal, if 
thou dar'ſt not cry, © ſtand,” for ten ſhillings. 

P. HEN. Well then, once in my days I'll be a madcap. 

FAL. Why, that's well ſaid. 

P. Hen, Well, come what will, I'll tarry at home. 

Far. By the lord, I'll be a traitor then when thou art 
king. 

P. Hen. I care not. 

Poixs. Sir John, I pr'ythee, leave the prince and me 
„lone; I will lay him down ſuch reaſons for this adventure, 
that he ſhall go. 

FAL. Well, may'ſt thou have the fpirit of perſuaſion, 
and he the ears of profiting, that what thou ſpeak'ſt may 
move, and what he hears may be believ'd; that the 
true prince may (for recreation-ſake) prove a falſe thief; 
for the poor abuſes of the time want countenance. Pare- 
wel, you ſhall find me in Eaſt-cheap. 

P. Hen, Farewel, thou latter ſpring ! Farewel, all hal- 
lown ſummer ! [Exit Falſtati, 

Poins, Now my good ſweet honey lord, ride with us 
to-morrow, I have a jeſt to execute, that I cannot manage 
alone. Falſtaff, Bardolph, Peto and Gads-hill, ſhall rob 
thoſe men that we have already way-laid ; yourſelf and I 
will not be there; and when they have the booty, if you and 
I do not rob them, cut this head from off my ſhoulders. 

P. Hen, But how ſhall we part with them in ſetting forth? 

Poixs. Why, we will ſet forth before or after them; and 
appoint them a place of meeting, wherein it 1s at our plea- 
fure to fail; and then will they adventure upon the exploit 
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themſelves, which they ſhall have no ſooner atchiev'd, but 
we'll ſet upon them. 

P. Hzx. Ay, but tis like they will know us by our 
horſes, by our Kabits and by every other appointment, to be 
ourſelves. 

Poins. Tut, our horſes they ſhall not ſee, I'll tye them 
in the wood ; our viſors we will change after we leave 
them; and firrah, I have caſes of buckram for the nonce, to 
1mmaſk our noted outward garments, 

P. HEN. But, I doubt, they will be too hard for us. 

Poixs. Well for two of them, I know them to be 45 
true-bred cowards as ever turn'd back ; and for the third, 
if he fights longer than he ſees reaſon, I'll forſwear arms. 
The virtue of thic jeſt will be the incomprehenſible lies that 
this ſame fat rogue will tell us when we meet at ſupper ; 
how thirty at leaſt he fought with, what wards, what blows, 
what extremities he endured and in the reproof of this lies 
the jeſt. 

P. Hex. Well, I'll go with thee; provide us all things 
neceſſary, and meet me to-morrow night in Eaſt-cheay, 
there I'll ſup, Farewel. 

Poins. Farewel, my lord, [Exit Poins, 

P. HEN. I know yon all, and will a while uphold 
The unyok'd humour of your idleneſs; 

Vet herein will I imitate the ſun, 

Who doth permit the baſe contagious clouds 
To ſmother up his beauty from the world ; 
That when he pleaſe again to be himſelf, 
Being wanted, he may be more wondred at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly miſts 
Of vapours, that did ſeem to ſtrangle him, 
If all the year were playing holidays, 
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To ſport would be as tedious as to work ; 

But when they ſeldom come, they wiſht-for come, 
And nothing pleaſeth but rare accidents, 
So, when this looſe behaviour I throw off, 

And pay the debt I never promiſed ; 

By how much better than my word. I am, 

By ſo much ſhall I falſifie men's hopes; 

And, like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 

My reformation glittering o'er my fault, 

Shall ſhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to ſet it off. 

I'll ſo offend, to make offence a ſkill ; 

Redeeming time, when men think leaſt I will, Exit. 


Scene IV. Changes to an apartment in the palace. 


Enter King Henry, Northumberland, Worceſter, Hotſpur, 
Sir Walter Blunt, and others. 
K. Hen, My blood hath been too cold and 13 
Vnapt to ſtir at theſe indignities; 
And you have found me : for accordingly 
You tread upon my patience : but be ſure, 
I will from henceforth rather be myſelf, 
Mighty and to be feared, than my condition; 
Which hath been ſmooth as oyl, ſoft as young down, 
And therefore loſt that title of reſpect, 
Which the proud ſoul ne'er pays, but to the proud. 
Won. Our houſe, my ſovereign liege, little deſerves _ 
The ſcourge of greatneſs to be uſed on it: 
And that ſame greatneſs too, whick our own hands 
Have help'd to make ſo portly. 
NorTHn. My good lord, 
K. Hex. Worceſter, get thee gone; for I do ſee 
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Danger and diſobedience in thine eye. 
O fir, your preſence is too bold and peremptory ; 
And majeſty might never yet endure 
The moody frontier of a ſervant brow. 
You have good leave to leave us. When we need 
Your uſe and counſel, we ſhall ſend for yoy. [Exit Worceſt. 
You were about to ſpeak. . [To Northumberland. 
NoxTH. Yes, my good lord. 

Thoſe priſoners in your highneſs's name demanded, 
Which Harry Percy here at Holmedon took, 
Were, as he ſays, not with ſuch ſtrength deny'd 
As was deliver*d to your majeſty. 
Ox envy therefore, or miſpriſion, 
Is guilty of this fault, and not my ſon. 

Hor. My liege, I did deny no priſoners ; 
But I remember, when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage, and extream toil, 
Breathleſs, and faint, leaning upon my ſword ; 
Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dreſs'd ; 
Freſh as a bridegroom, and his chin, new-reap'd, 
Shew'd like a ſtubble land at harveſt-home. 
He was perfumed like a milliner ! 
And *twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his noſe : and took't away again; 
Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in ſnuff And till he ſmil'd, and talk't ; 


And as the ſoldiers bare dead bodies by, 


He call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a ſlovenly, unhandſome courſe 
Betwixt the wind, and his nobility, 

With many holiday and lady terms 
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He queſtion'd me: amongſt the reſt, demanded / 
My priſoners, in your majeſty's behalf. 
I, then all ſmarting with my wounds being cold, 
To be ſo peſter'd with a popinjay, | 
Out of my grief, and my impatience, 
Anſwer'd, neglectingly, I know not what; 
He ſhould, or ſhould not; for he made me mad, 
To ſee him ſhine ſo briſk, and ſmell ſo ſweet, 
| And talk fo like a waiting-gentlewoman. 
| Of guns, and drums, and wounds: [God fave the mark) 
And telling me, the ſovereign'ſt thing on earth 6 
Was parmacity, for an inward bruiſe; 
And that it was great pity, ſo it was, 
This villainous ſalt-petre ſhould be digg'd 
| Out of the bowels of the harmleſs earth, 
| Which many a good tall fellow had deſtroy'd 
So cowardly : And but for theſe vile guns, 
He would himſelf have been a ſoldier — 
| This bald, unjointed chat of his, my lord, 
| 1 anfwer'd indirectly, as I ſaid ; 
| And I beſeech you, let not this report 
| Come current for an accuſation, 
| Betwixt my love and your high majeſty, 
BLUNT, The circumſtance conſider'd, good my lord, 
| Whatever Harry Percy then had ſaid, 
To ſuch a perſon, and, in ſuch a place, 
| At ſuch a time, with all the reſt retold, 
| May reaſonably die; and never riſe 
To do him wrong, or any way impeach 
What then he ſaid, ſo he unſay it now. 
K. Hen. Why, yet he doth deny his priſoners, 
| But with proviſo and exception, 
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That we at our own charge ſhall ranſom ſtraight 
His brother-in-law, the fooliſh Mortimer; 


Who, on my ſoul, hath wilfully betray'd | ' 


The lives of thoſe, that he did lead to fight 
Againſt the great magician, damn'd Glendower ; 
| Whoſe daughter, as we hear, the earl of March 
Hath lately marry'd. Shall our coffers then 

Be empty d, to redeem a traitor home? 

Shall we buy treaſon? and indent with fears, 


When they have loſt and forfeited thernſelves ? p 


No; on the barren mountains let him ſtarve; 
For I ſhall never hold that man my friend, 
Whole tongue ſhall aſk me for one penny coſt 
To ranſom home revolted Mortimer. 

Hor. Revolte Mortimer? 
He never did fall off, my ſovereign liege, 
But by the chance of war; to prove that true, 
Needs no more but one tongue; for all theſe wounds. 
Thoſe meuthed wounds, which valiantly he took, 
When on the gentle Severn's ſedgy bank, 
In ſingle oppoſition, hand to hand, 
He did confound the beſt part of an hour 
In changing hardiment wich great Glendower; 


Three times they breath'd, and three times did they drink, 


Upon agreement, of ſwift Severn's flood; 

Who then affrighted with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearſully among the trembling reeds, 

And hid his criſp head in the hollow bank, 
Blood-ſtained with theſe valiant combatants 
Never did bare and rotten policy 

Colour her working with ſuch deadly wounds; 
Nor never could the noble Mortimer 
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Receive ſo many, and all willingly ; 
Then let him not be flander'd with revolt, 
K. Henry. Thou doſt belie him, Percy, thou belieſt 
him: 
He never did encounter with Glendower ? 
He durſt as well have met the devil alone, - 
As Owen Glendower for an enemy. 
Art not aſham'd, but firrah, from this hour 
Let me not hear you ſpeak of Mortimer. 
| Send me your priſoners with the ſpeedieſt means, 
Or you ſhall hear in ſuch a kind from me 
As will diſpleaſe you—My lord Northumberland, 
We licence your departure with your ſon. 
Send us your priſoners, or you'll hear of it. 
[Exit K. Henry. 
Hor. And if the devil come and roar for them, 
I will not ſend them. I'll after ſtrait, 
And tell him ſo; for I will eaſe my heart, 
Although it be with hazard of my head. 
Nox rn. What, drunk with choler ? ſtay, and pauſe a 
while; 
| Here comes your uncle. 


Enter Worceſter. 
Hor. Speak of Mortimer? 
Yes I will ſpeak of him; and let my ſoul 
Want mercy, if I do not join with him. 
In his behalf, I'll empty all theſe veins, 
And ſhed my dear blood: drop by drop in duſt, 
But I will lift the down-trod Mortimer 
As high 1'th* air as this unthankful king, 
As this ingrate and cankred Bolingbroke, 
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Nox TH. Brother, the king hath made your nephey 
mad. [To Worceſter, 
Wor. Who ſtrook this heat up, after I was gone ? 
Hor. He will, forſooth, have all my priſoners ; 
And when I urg'd the ranſom once again 
Of my wife's brother, then his cheek look'd pale, 
And on my face he turn'd an eye of death, 
Trembling ev'n at the name of Mortimer. 
Wor. I cannot blame him; was he not proclaim'd, 
By Richard that dead is, the next of blood ? 
NorTHa. He was; I heard the proclamation z 
And then it was, when the unhappy king 
(Whoſe wrongs in us, God pardon ) did ſet forth 
Upon his Iriſh expedition, 
From whence he, intercepted, did return 
To be depos'd, and ſhortly murdered. 
Wor. And for whoſe death, we in the world's wide 
mouth 
Live ſcandaliz'd, and foully ſpoken of. 
Hor. But ſoft, I pray you. Did king Richard then 
Proclaim my brother Mortimer 
Heir to the crown ? 
Nox rn. He did: myſelf did hear it. 
Hor. Nay, then I cannot blame his coufin king, 
That wiſh'd him on the barren mountains ſtarv'd. 
But ſhall it be, that you, that ſet the crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, 
And for his ſake wear the deteſted blot 
Of murd'rous ſubornation ? ſhall it be, 
That you a world of curſes undergo, 
Being the agents or baſe ſecond means, 
The cords, the ladder, or the hangman rather ? 
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(O pardon me, that I deſcend ſo low, 
To ſhew the line and the predicament 
Wherein you range under this ſubtle king) 
Shall it for ſhame be ſpoken in theſe days, 
Or fill up chronicles in time to come, 
That men of your nobility and power 
Did gage them both in an unjuſt behalf, 
As both of you, God pardon it ! have done, 
To put down Richard, that ſweet lovely roſe, 
And plant this thorn, this canker Bolingbroke ? 
And ſhall it in more ſhame be further ſpoken, 
That you are fool'd, diſcarded and ſhook off 
By him, for whom theſe ſhames ye underwent ? 
No; yet time ſerves, wherein you may redeem 
Your baniſh'd honours, and reſtore yourſelves 
Into the good thoughts of the world again, 
Revenge the jeering, and diſdained contempt 
Of this proud king, who ſtudies day and night 
To anſwer all the debt he owes unto you, 
Ev'n with the bloody payment of your deaths: 
Therefore, I ſay —— 

Won. Peace, couſin, ſay no more. 
And now I will unclaſp a ſecret book, 
And to your quick-conceiving diſcontents 
I'll read you matter deep and dangerous; 
As full of peril and advent'rous ſpirit, 
As to 0'er-walk a current, roaring loud, 
On the unſteadfaſt footing of a ſpear, 

Hor. If he fall in, good night, or fink or ſwim — 
Send danger from the eaſt unto the weſt, 
N croſs it from the north to ſouth, 

them grapple. = O ! the blood more ſtirs 
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To rouze a lion, than to ſtart a hare, 


Nor TH. Imagination of ſome great exploit 
Drives him beyond the bounds of patience. 


Hor. By heav'n, methinks, it were an eaſy leap, But 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac'd moon; And 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, | I'd | 
Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, v 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks; Whe 
So he, that doth redeem her thence, might wear N 
Without corrival all her dignities, Art | 
But out upon this half-fac'd fellowſhip ! Ty 
Won. He apprehends a world of figures here, * 

But not the form of what he ſhould attend. 5 
Good couſin, give me audience for a while. Nett 

Hor. I cry you mercy. Of ul 

| Worx. Thoſe ſame noble Scots, In R. 
= That are your priſoners | A pl: 
Hor. I'll keep them all; TW. 

By heav'n he ſhall not have a Scot of them; | His u 
No, if a Scot would fave his ſoul, he ſhall not; Unto 
I'll keep them, by this hand. Wher 

| Wor. You ftart away, N 
| And lend no ear unto my purpoſes ; : 
Thoſe prifoners you ſhall keep He 
Hor. Nay, I will; that's flat. Why, 
He ſaid, he would not ranſom Mortimer, This f 
Forbad my tongue to ſpeak of Mortimer; Look, 
But I will find him when he lies aſleep, And g 
And in his ear I'll holla, Mortimer! The d 
Nay, I will have a ſtarling taught to ſpeak Good | 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him, | Wo 
Jo keep his anger ſtill in motion, WW wo)! 
Won. Hear you, coufin, a word. "ly 
Wo! 
Deliver 
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Hor. All ſtudies here I ſolemaly defy, 
gave how to gaul and pinch this Bolingbrake, 
And that ſame ſword-and-buckler prince of Wales, 
But that, I chink, his father loves him not, 
And would be glad he met with ſome miſchance, 
I'd have him poiſon'd with a pot of ale, 
Won. Farewel, my kinſman ! I will talk to you, 
When you are better temper'd to attend. 
Nog TH. Why, what a waſp-tongue'd and impatient fool 
Art thou, to break into this woman's mood, 
Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own ? 
HoT, Why, look you, I am whipt and ſcourg'd with rods, 
Nettled, and ſtung with piſmires, when I hear 
Of this vile politician Bolingbroke | 
In Richard's time - what do you call the place 
A plague upon it !—it is in Glo'ſterſhire 
Twas where the mad-cap duke his uncle kept- 
His uncle York—where I firſt bow'd my knee 
Unto this king of Smiles, this Bolingbroke, 
When you and he came back rom Ravenſpurg. 
Nox TH. At Berkley caſtle. 
Hor. You fay true : 
Why, what a deal of candy'd courteſy 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer me 
Look, when his © infant fortune came to age,” 
And gentle Harry Percy and kind couſin 
The devil take ſuch cozeners—God forgive me 
Good uncle, tell your tale, for I have done. 
Wor, Nay, if you have not, to't again; 
We'll ſtay your leiſure. 
Hor. I have done, i'faith. 
Wok. Then once more to your Scottiſh priſoners. 
Veliver them without their ranſom ſtraight, [To Hotſpur, 
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And make the Dowglas' ſon your only mean 
For pow'rs in Scotland; which for divers reaſons 
Which I ſhall ſend you written, be aſſur'd, 
Will eaſily be granted. —You, my lord, [To Nor, 
Your ſon in Scotland being thus employ'd, 
Shall ſecretly into the boſom creep 
Of that ſame noble prelate, well belov'd, 
Th' archbiſhop. 
Ho r. York, is't not ? 
Wor. True, who bears hard 
His brother's death at Briſtol, the lord Scroop. 
I ſpeak not this in eſtimation, 
As what, Ithink, might be ; but what, I know, 
Is ruminated, plotted and ſet down 
And only ſtays but to behold the face 
Of that occaſion, that ſhall bring it on. 
I ſmell it. On my life, it will do well. 
Nor TH. Before the game's a-foot, thou ſtill let'ſt flip. 
Hor. It cannot chuſe but be a noble plot ; 
And then the power of Scotland and of York 
To join with Mortimer—ha ! 
Won. So they ſhall: 
Hor. In faith it is exceedingly well aim'd. 
Wor: And *tis no little reaſon bids us ſpeed 
To fave our heads by raiſing of a head; 
For, bear ourſelves as even as we can, 
The king will always think him in our debt; 
And think, we deem ourſelves unſ; atisfy*d, 
Till he hath found a time to pay us home. 
And ſee already, how he doth begin 
To make us ſtrangers to his looks of love. 
Hor. He does, he does, we'll be reveng'd on him. 
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Won. Couſin, farewel. No further go in this, 

Than I by letters ſhall direct your courſe, 

When time is ripe, which will be ſuddenly, 

I'll teal to Glendower, and lord Mortimer, 

Where you and Dowglas, and our pow'rs at once, 

(As I will faſhion it) ſhall happily meet, 

To bear our fortunes in our own ſtrong arms, 

Which now we hold at much uncertainty. 
Nox Tn. Farewel, good brother; we ſhall thrive, ltruſt, 
Hor. Uncle, adieu. O let the hours be ſhort, 


Till fields, and blows, and groans applaud our ſport ! 
[Exeunt. 


ACTS SCERNSL 


An inn at Rocheſter. 
Enter a carrier with a lanthorn in his hand. 
1 Canrlet8. 
EICH ho! an't be not four by the day, I'll be hang'd. 
Charles“ wain is over the new chimney, and yet our 
horſe not packt. What, oſtler ? 

OsT. (within.) Anon, anon. 

1 Cax. I pr'ythee, Tom, beat Cutt's ſaddle, put a few 
ſocks in the point; the poor jade is wrung in the withers, 
out of all ceſs. 

Enter another Carrier. 

2 Car, Peaſe and beans are as dank here as a dog, 
and that is the next way to give poor jades the bots: this 
houſe is turn'd upſide down, ſince Robin Oftler dy'd. 

1 Car. Poor fellow never joy'd ſince the price of oats 


roſe; it was the death of him, 
vol. III. D d 
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2 Car. I think, this be the moſt villainous houſe in all 
London road for fleas : I am ſtung like a tench. 

1 Car, Like a tench? by the maſs, there's ne'er a king 
in Chriſtendom could be better bit than I have been ſince 
the firſt cock. | 
2 Car. Why, they will allow us ne'er a jourden, and 
then we leak in your chimney: and your chamber-lie 
breeds fleas like a loach. * 

1 Cag. What, oſtler Come away, and be hang'd, th 
come away. f ple 

2 CAR. I have a gammon of bacon, and two razes of | 
ginger to be deliver'd as far as Charing-croſs. [6 
1 Car, *Odsbody, the turkies in my panniers are quite the 

hin 
wig 
of e 


os 


ſtarv'd. What, oſtler! a plague on thee! haſt thou never 
an eye in thy head? canſt not hear? an 'twere not as good 
a deed as drink, to break the pate of thee, I am a very vil- 


lain. — Come and be hang d—haſt no faith in thee ? call 

i " 4 

Enter Gads-hill. PI | 

Gaps. Good-morrow, carriers. What's o'clock ? BY- 

| Can. I think, it be two o'clock. hang 
_ Gaps. I pr'ythee lend me thy lanthorn, to ſee my geld- as a 
ing in the ſtable. G 

1 Car, Nay, ſoft, I pray ye; I know a trick worth two hang 

of that, i'faith. John 

Gas. I pr'ythee lend me thine. Tut, 

2 CAR. Ay, when? canſt tell?—lend me thy lanthorn, whic| 

quoth a !——marry, Pl ſee thee hang'd firſt. grace 

Gaps. Sirrah, carrier, what time do you mean to come Own « 

to London ? foot-] 


2 CAR. Time enough to go to bed with a candle, I war- thoſe | 
rant thee,—Come, neighbour Mugges, we'll call up the 


me 


tke 
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gentlemen; they will along with company, for they have 
great charge. {Exeunt carriers. 


ScEeNnE II. Enter Chamberlain. 


Gaps. What, ho, chamberlain! 

CAM. At hand, quoth pick-purſe. 

Gaps. That's ev'n as fair, as at hand, quoth the cham- 
berlain; for thou varieſt no more from picking of purſes, 
than giving direction doth from labouring: Thou lay'ſt the 
plot how. 

Cnam. Good-morrow, maſter Gads-hill. Ie holds cur» 
rent, that I told you yeſternight. There's a Franklin, in 
the wild of Kent, bath brought three hundred marks with 
him in gold; I heard him tell it to one of his company laſt 
night at ſupper, a kind of auditor, | one that hath abundance 
of charge too, God knows what. They are up already, and 
call for eggs and butter. They will away preſently. 

Gaps. Sirrah, if they meet not with St. Nicholas“ clarks, 
Pl give thee this neck. 

Can. No, I'll none of it; I pr 'ythee, keep that for the 
hangman; for I know thou worſhip'ſt St. Nicholas as truly 
as a man of falſhood may. 

Gaps. What talk'ſt thou to me of the hangman? if I 
hang, I'l make a fat pair of gallows. For if I hang, old fir 
John hangs with me, and thou know'ſt, he's no ſtarveling. 
Tut, there are other Trojans that thou dream'ſt not of, the 
which, for ſport-ſake, are content to do the profeflion ſome 
grace; that would, if matters ſhould be look'd into for their 
own credit ſake, make all whole. I am join'd with no 
foot-land-rakers, no long-ftaff-ſixpenny-ſtrikers, none of 
thoſe mad Muſtachio-purple-hu'd-malt-worms; but with no- 
bility and tranquility z burgo-maſters, and great oneyers ; 
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ſuch as can hold in, ſuch as will ſtrike ſooner than ſpeak; 
and ſpeak ſooner than think; and think ſooner than pray; 
and yet 1 lye, for they pray continually unto their ſaint the 
common-wealth; or rather, not pray to her, but prey on 
her; for they ride up and down on her, and make her thei; 
boots. 

Cu Au. What, the common-wealth their boots? will ſhe 
hold out water in foul way ? 

Gaps. She will, ſhe will; juſtice hath liquor'd her. We 
ſteal, as in a caſtle, cock-ſure; we have the receipt of fern- 
ſeed, we walk inviſible. 

CAM. Nay, I think rather you are more beholden t 
the night, than the fern-ſeed, for your walking inviſible. 

Gaps. Give me thy hand: thou ſhalt have a ſhare in ou: 
purchaſe, as I am a true man. 

Cnan, Nay, rather let me have it, as you are filſe 


. thief. 


GaDs. Go to, Homo is a common name to all men.— 
Bid the oſtler bring my gelding out of the ſtable. Farewe|, 
ye muddy knave. [Exeunt, 


Scene III. Changes to the highway, 
Enter prince Henry, Poins, and Peto. 
Pol xs. Come, ſhelter, ſhelter, I have removed Falſtaff": 


horſe, and he frets like a gumm'd velvet. 
P. HEN. Stand cloſe. 


Enter Falſtaff. 


Far. Poins, Poins, and be hang'd, Poins! 
P. HEN. Peace, ye fat-kidney'd raſcal, what a brawling 
doſt thou keep? 
FAL. What, Poins, Hal! 
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p. Hen. He is walk'd up to the top of the hill, I'll go 
ſeek him. 

Far. I am accurſt to rob in that thief's company: the 
raſcal hath remov'd my horſe, and ty'd him, I know not 
where, If I travel but four foot by the ſquare farther afoot, 
I ſhall break my wind. Well, I doubt not but to die a fair 
death for all this, if I *ſcape hanging for killing that rogue. 
| have forſworn his company hourly any time this two and 
twenty years, and yet I am bewitch'd with the rogue's com- 
pany, If the raſcal! have not given me medicines to make 
me love him, I'll be hang'd ; it could not be elſe; I have 
drunk medicines. Poins! Hal! a plague upon you both. 
Bzrdolph ! Peto ! I'll ſtarve, ere I'll rob a-foot further. An 
'twere not as good a deed as to drink, to turn true man, 
and to leave theſe rogues, J am the verieſt varlet that ever 
chew'd with a tooth, Eight yards of uneven ground, is 
threeſcore aud ten miles afout with me; and the ſtony 
hearted villains know it well enough. A plague upon't, 
when thieves cannot be true one to another, ('They whiſtle.) 
Whew !—a plague upon you all, Give me my horſe; you 
rogues, give me my horſe, and be hang'd. 

p. HEN. Peace, you fat guts! lye down, lay thine ear 
cloſe to the ground, and lift if thou canſt hear the tread of 
travellcrs, | 

Fal. Have you any levers to lift me up again, being 
down? *Sblood, I'll not bear mine own fleſh ſo far afoot a- 
gain, for all the coin in thy father's exchequer, What a 
plegue mean ye, to colt me thus? 

P. HEN. Thou lieſt, thou art not colted, thou art un- 
colted. 

Fal. Ipr'ythee, good prince Hal, help me to my horſe, 
good king's ſon, 
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P. HzN, Out, you rogue! ſhall I be your oftler ? 

Far. Go hang thyſelf in thy own heir apparent garters ; if 
I be ta'en, I'll peach for this. An' I have not ballads made 
on you all, and ſung to filthy tunes, let a cup of ſack be my | 
poiſon, When a jeſt is ſo forward, and afoot too ?—lI hate it. 


Enter Gads-hill. 


GAbs. Stand 


FAL. So I do againſt my will, ; 

Poins. O, tis our ſetter, I know his voice. Bardolph, 
— What news? 

Gaps, Caſe ye, caſe ye; on with your viſors ; there's 
money. of the king's coming down the hill, *tis going to the 
king's exchequer. 

Far. You lie, you rogue, tis going to the king's tavern, 

Gaps, There's enough to make us all, 

Far. To be hang'd. 

P. HEN. Sirs, you four ſhall front them in the narroy 
lane; Ned Poins and I will walk lower; if they ſcape from 
your encounter, then they light on us, 

Pro. But how many be there of them? 

Gaps. Some eight or ten. 

FAL. Zounds ! will they not rob us? 

P. Hen, What, a coward, fir John Paunch. 

FAL. Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your grand-father; 
but yet no coward, Hal. 

P. Hen, Well, we'll leave that to the proof. 

Poins. Sirrah, Jack, thy horſe ſtands behind the hedge; 
when thou need'ft him, there ſhalt thou find him. Farewel, 
and ſtand faſt. | 
Far. Now cannot I ſtrike him, if I ſhould be hang'd. 

P. HEN. Ned, where are our diſguiſes ? 
Poxns, Here, hard by, Stand cloſe, 
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FAL. Now, my maſters, happy man be his dole, ſay I; 
every man to his buſineſs. | 


ScxnE IV. Enter Travellers. 


Txav. Come, neighbour ; the boy ſhall lead our horſes 
down the hill: we'll walk a foot à while, and eaſe our 
legs. 

THIEVES. Stand. 

Tx Av. Jeſu bleſs us! 

Fai. Strike; down with with them, cut the villains? 
throats; ah! whorſon caterpillars; bacon- fed knaves ; they 
hate us youthz down with them, fleece them. 

Trav. O, we are undone, both we and ours for ever. 

Far. Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone ? no, 
ye fat chuffs, I would your ſtore were here. On, bacons, 
on! what, ye knaves? young men muſt live; you are grand 
Jurors, are ye? we'll jure ye, faith. 

[Here they rob and bind them: Exeunt. 


Enter prince Henry and Poins. 


P. Hex, The thieves have bound the true men. Now 
could thou and I rob the thieves and go merrily to London, 
it would be argument for a week, laughter for a month, 
and a good Jeſt for ever. 

Poins, Stand cloſe, I hear them coming. 


Enter Thieves again at the other part of the ſtage. 


Far. Come, my maſters, let us ſhare, and then to horſe 
before day; an' the Prince and Poins be not two arrant 


cowards, there's no equity ſtirring. There's no more valour 


in that Poins, than in a wild duck. 


P. Hen, Your money. 
Dd 4 
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Poixs. Villains! 

[As they are ſharing, the Prince and Poins ſet upon them. 
They all run away, and Falſtaff after a blow or two, 
runs away too, leaving the booty behind them.] 

P. Hex, Got with much eaſe. Now merrily to horſe: 

The thieves are ſcatter'd, and poſſeſt with fear 
So ſtrongly, that they dare not meet each other ; 
Each takes his fellow for an officer. 

Away, good Ned. Now Falſtaff ſweats to death, 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along: 
Were't not for laughing I ſhould pity him. 


Poins. How the rogue roar'd ! [Exeuat. 


Scene V. Lord Percy's houſe. 
Enter Hot- pur ſolus, reading a letter. 


< But for mine own part, my lord, I could be well con- 
© tented to be there, in reſpect of the love I bear your 
% houſe.” He could be contented to be there, why is he 


not then? © in reſpect of the love he bears our houſe!” he 


ſhews in this, he loves his own barn better than he loves 
our | houſe. Let me ſee ſome more. © The purpoſe you 
<« undertake is dangerous.” Why, that's certain: tis dan- 
gerous to take a cold, to ſleep, to drink : but I teil you, my 
lord fool, out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, 
ſaſety. © The purpoſe you undertake is dangerous, the 
« friends you have named uncertain, the time itſelf unſort- 
&« ed, and your whole plot too light, for the counterpoize of 
« ſo great an oppolition.” Say you fo, ſay you ſo? I lay 
unto you again, you are a ſhallow cowardly hind, and you 
lie. What a Jack-brain is this? By the lord, our plot is a 
good plot as ever was laid; our friends true and conſtant; 
a good plot, good friends, and full of expectation; an ex; 
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cellent plot, very good friends. What a froſty-ſpirited rogue 
is this? Why, my lord of York commends the plot, and 
the general courſe of the action. By this hand, if I were 
now by this raſcal, I could brain him with his lady's fan. 
I; there not my father, my uncle, and myſelf, lord Edmund 
Mortimer, my lord of York, and Owen Glendower? Is 
there not beſides, the Dowglas ? have I not all their letters, 
to meet me in arms by the ninth of the next month? and 
are there not ſome of them ſet forward already ? What a 
Pagan raſcal is this? an infidel. Ha! you ſhall ſee now, 
in very ſincerity of fear and cold heart, will he to the king, 
and lay open all our proceedings. O, I could divide myſelf, 
and go to buffets, for moving ſuch a diſh of ſkimm'd milk 
with ſo honourable an action. Hang him, let him tell the 
king. We are prepared; I will ſet forward to night. 


SCENE VI. Enter lady Percy. 


How now, Kate! I muſt leave you within theſe two hours. 
Lady. O my good lord, why are you thus alone ? 

For what offence have I this fortnight been 

Abaniſh'd woman from my Harry's bed ? 

Tell me, ſweet lord, what is't that takes from thee 

Thy ſtomach, pleaſure, and thy golden ſleep? 

Why doſt thou bend thy eyes upon the earth, 

And ſtart fo often, when thou fitt'ſt alone? 

Why balt thou loſt the ſreſh blood in thy cheeks, 

And given my treaſures and my rights of thee, * 

To thick-ey'd muſing, and curs'd melancholy ? 

la thy faint Numbers I by thee have watcht, 

And heard thee murmer tales of iron wars, 

Speak terms of manage to thy bounding ſteed ; 

Cry, “ courage! to the field!” and thou haſt talk'd 
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Of allies, and retires; of trenches, cents, In f 
Of paliſadoes, frontiers, parapets; | I fe; 
Of baſiliſks, of cannon, culverin, Abc 
Of priſoners ranſom, and of ſoldiers lain, To 
And all the current of a heady fight. T 
Thy ſpirit within thee hath been fo at war, L 
And thus hath ſo beſtir'd thee in thy ſleep, Dire 
| That beads of fweat have ſtood upon thy brow, oy 
| Like bubbles in a late diſturbed ſtream ; An' 
l And in thy face ſtrange motions have appear'd, H 
| | Such as we ſee when men reſtrain their breath I car 
| | On ſome great ſudden haſte. O, what portents are theſe? Top 
\ | | Some heavy bufineſs hath my lord in hand, We! 
| | And I muſt know it; elſe he loves me not. And 
F Hor. What, ho! is Gilliams with the packet gone? What 
| | | Enter Servant. — 
Serv. He is, my lord, an hour agone. I will 
Hor. Hath Butler brought thoſe horſes from the ſheri* : Nay, 
SERv. One horſe, my lord, he brought ev'n now. Ho 


| 
| 

| | Hor. What horſe; a roan, a crop-ear, is it not? And v 
1 Sxxv. It ie, my lord. | 
o HoT. That roan ſhall be my throne. 

| Well, I will back him ſtrait. O Eſperance! Whith 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. Whith 
Lap. But hear you, my lord. 
Hor. What fay'ſt thou, my lady? Tknoy 
Lapy. What is it carries you away? Than! 
Hor. Why, my horſe, my love, my horſe. But ye! 
Lapy. Out, you mad-headed ape! No Jad 
A weazel hath net ſuch a deal of ſpleen Thou 


As you are toſt with, | 


if: 
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In faith, I'll know your buſineſs, that I will. 
| fear, my brother Mortimer doth ſtir 
About his title, and hath ſent for you 
To line his enterprize ; but if you go 
Hor. So far afoot, I ſha'l be weary, love. 
Lapy. Come, come, you paraquito, anſwer me 
Directly to this queſtion, I ſhall aſk. 
Tl break thy little finger, Harry, 
An' if thou wilt not tell me all things true. 
Hor. Away, away, you trifler :—love! I love thee not, 
| care not for thee, Kate; this is no world 
To play with mammets, and to tilt with lips. 
We muſt have bloody noſes, and crack'd crowns, 
And paſs them current too—gods me! my horſe. 


What ſay*ſt thou, Kate? what wouldſt thou have with me? 


Lapy. Do ye not love me? do you not, indeed ? 
Well, do not then. For, ſince you love me not, 
| will not love myſelf, Do you not love me? 
Nay, tell me, if you ſpeak in jeſt, or no? 
Hor. Come, wilt thou ſee me ride? 
And when I am o' horſe-back, I will ſwear, 


| love thee infinitely. But hark you, Kate, 


| muſt not have you henceforth queſtion me, 
Whither Igo; nor reaſon, where about; 
Whither I muſt, I muſt; and, to conclude, 
This evening muſt I leave thee, gentle Kate. 


Tknow you wiſe 3 but yet no further wiſe 


Than Harry Percy's wife. Conſtant you are, 
But yet a woman; and for ſecreſie, 

No lady cloſer, for I well believe, 

Thou wilt not utter what thou doſt not know; 
Aud ſo far will I truſt thee, gentle Kate. 
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Lavy. How! fo far? 
Hor. Not an inch further. But hark you, Kate, 
Whither I go, thither ſhall you go too; 
To-day will I ſet forth, to-morrow you. 
Will this content you, Kate? 
Lady. lt muſt of force. [Exeunt, 


ScztwneE VII. Changes to the Boar's-head tavern in 
Eaſt-cheap. | 


Enter prince Henry and Poins. 


P. Ken. Ned, pr'ythee come out of that fat room ani 
lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 

Poixs. Where haſt been, Hal? 

P. HEN. With three or four loggerheads, amongſt three 
or fourſcore hogſheads. I have ſounded the very baſe ſtring 
of humility. Sirrah, I am ſworn brother to a leaſh of dray- 
ers, and can call them all by their chriſtian names, as Tom, 
Dick, and Francis, They take it already upon their con- 
ſcience, that though be but prince of Wales, yet I am the 
king of courteſie; telling me flatly, I am no proud Jack, 
like Falſtaff, but a Corinthian, a lad of mettle, a good boy 
(by the lord, fo they call me); and when I am king of Eng- 
land, I ſhall command all the good lads in Eaſt-cheap, 
They call drinking deep, dying ſcarlet; and when you 
breathe in your watering, they cry, hem! and bid you play 
it off. To conclude, I am ſo good à proficient in one 
quarter of an hour, that I can drink with any tinker in his 
own language during my life. I tell thee, Ned, thou halt 
loſt much honour, that thou wert not with me in this a&i- 
on; but, ſweet Ned,—to ſweeten which name of Ned, l 
give thee this penny-worth of ſugar, clapt even now into 
my hand by an under-ſkinker, one that never ſpake a 


nt, 
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other Engliſh in his life, than “ eight ſhillings and ſixpence,“ 
and © you are welcome, fir:” with this ſhrill addition, 
« Anon, anon, fir; ſcore a pint of baſtard in the half- moon, 
or ſo. But, Ned, to drive away the time *till Falſtaff come, 
1 pr'ythee, do thou ſtand in ſome bye-room, while I queſtion 
my puny drawer, to what end he gave me the ſugar; and 
do thou never leave calling Francis, that his tale to me may 


be nothing but, Ax oN. Step aſide, and I'll ſhew thee a 


precedent, [Poins retires. 
pol xs. Francis, 
p. Hen. Thou art perfect. 
Pol xs. Francis. 


ScEtxneE VIII. Enter Francis the drawer. 


Fran, Anon, anon, ſir.— Look down into the pomgra- 
nate, Ralph. 

P. Hen, Come hither, Francis. 

Fran, My lord. 

P. HEN. How long haſt thou to ſerve, Francis? 

Fr Ax. Forſooth, five years, and as much as to 

Poiws. Francis, 

Fran, Anon, anon, fir. 

P. Hen. Five years; by'rlady, a long leaſe for the clink- 
ing of pewter. But, Francis, dareſt thou be ſo valiant, as 
to play the coward with thy indenture. and ſhew it a fair 
pair of heels and run from it ? 

Fray, O lord, fir, I'll be ſworn upon all the books in 
England, I could find in my heart 

Pol x s. Francis, 

FRAN, Anon, anon, fir. 

P. Hex, How old art thou, Francis? 

Fran, Let me fee, about Michaelmas next, I ſhall be 
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Pot xs. Francis, 

FAN. Anon, ſir.—Pray you, ſtay a little, my lord. 

P. Hew. Nay, but hark you, Francis, for the ſugar thoy 
gav'ſt me, *twas a pennyworth, was't not? 

Fran. O lord, I would it had been two. 

P. HEN. I will give thee for it a thouſand pound: abt 
me when thou wilt, and thou ſhalt have it. 

Pois. Francis, 

Fran. Anon, anon. 

P. Hex. Anon, Francis? no, Francis; but to-morroy, 
Francis; or Francis, on Thurſday ; or, indeed, Francis 
When thou wilt. But, Francis. 

Fran. My lord? 

P. Hzx. Wilt thou rob this leathern-Jerkin, chryſtal: 
button, knot-pated, agat ring, puke-ſtocking, TIO 
ſmooth tongue, Spaniſh-pouch. 

Fran. O lord, fir, who do you mean? 

P Hen. Why then your brown baſtard is your only 


drink; for look you, Francis, your white canvas doublet 


will fully. In Barbary, fir, it cannot come to ſo much. 

Fran. What, fir? 

Porns. Francis, 

P. Hen. Away, you rogue, doſt thou not hear them call! 

Here they both call; the drawer ſtands amazed, not 
knowing which way to go. 
Enter Vintner. 

Vin r. What, ſtand'ſt thou ſtill, and hear'ſt ſuch a call- 
ing? Look to the gueſts within. [Exit Drawer.) My lord, 
old fir John with half a dozen more are at the door ? ſhall 
I let them in? 

P. Hey. Let them alone a while, and then open the door 


{Exit vintner.] Pcing 
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Enter Poins. 

Poins. Anon, anon, fir. | 

p. HE N. Sirrah, Falſtaff and the reſt of the thieves are 
at the door. Shall we be merry ? | 

Poins. As merry as crickets, my lad. But hark ye, 
what cunning match have you made with this jeſt of the 
drawer? come, what's the iſſue ? 

P. Haw. 1 am now of all humours, that have ſhewed 
themſelves humours, ſince the old days of goodman Adam, 
to the pupil age of this preſent twelve o'clock at midnight. 
What's o'clock, Francis ? 

FAN. Anon, anon, fir. 

P. Hen. That ever this fellow ſhould have fewer words 
than a parrot, and yet the ſon of a woman His induſtry is 
up ſtairs and down ſtairs 3 his eloquence the parcel of a rec- 
koning.— I am not yet of Percy's mind, the hot-ſpur of the 
north; he that kills me ſome fix or ſeven dozen of Scots at 
a breakfaſt, waſhes his hands and ſays to his wife, © fy upon 


this quiet life ! I want work. O my ſweet Harry, ſays 


ſhe, how many haſt thou kill'd to-day ? Give my roan 
horſe a drench,” ſays he, and anſwers, © ſome fourteen,” 
an hour after; © a trifle, a trifle.” I pr'ythee, call in Fal- 
ſtaff; I'll play Percy, and that damn'd brawn ſhall play 
dame Mortimer his wife. R1s1, ſays the drunkard. Call 
ln ribs, call in tallow. 


ScxnEg IX, Enter Falſtaff, Gads-hill, Bardolph, and 
Peto. 


Pol xs. Welcome, Jack; where haſt chou been? 

Fat. A plague on all cowards, I ſay, and a vengeance 
tog, marry and Au EN Give me a cup of ſack, boy—ere 
lead this life long, Fl ſaw gether focks and mend them, 
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and foot them too. A plague on all cowards ive me! 
cup of ſack, rogue.—ls there no virtue extant ? [He drink 

P. Hey, Didſt thou never ſee Titan kiſs a diſh of bu. 
ter? (pitiful-hearted Titan !) that melted at the ſweet tale 
of the ſun; if thou didſt, then behold that compound, 

Far. You rogue, here's lime in this ſack too; there i; 
nothing but roguery to be found in villainous man; yet: 
coward is worſe than a cup of ſack with lime in it; avi. 
lainous coward. —Go thy ways, old Jack, die when thou 
wilt, if manhood, good manhood, be not forgot upon the face 
of the earth, then am I a ſhotten herring. There live nc 
three good men unhang'd in England, and one of them i; 
fat, and grows old, Cod help, the while! a bad world, I ſay, 
—[ would I were a weaver; I could ſing all manner of 
ſongs.—A plague on all cowards, I ſay till ! 

P. HEN. How now, woolſack, what mutter you? 
FAL. A king's ſon! If I do not beat thee out of thy 
kingdom with a dagger of lath, and drive all thy ſubjed; 
afore thee like a flock of wild geeſe, I'll never wear hair on 
my face more, Youprince of Wales! 

P. HEN. Why, you whorſon round man! what's the 
matter ? 

FAL. Are you not a coward? anſwer me to that, and 
Poins there? ; 

P. Hew. Ve fat paunch, an' ye call me coward, I'll ſtab 
thee. 

FAT. I call thee coward! I'll ſee thee damn'd ere I call 
thee coward ; but I would give a thouſand pound I could 
run as faſt as thou can'ſt. You are ſtrait enough in the 
ſhoulders, you care not who ſees your back, Call you that 
backing of your friends? a plague upon ſuch a backing 
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gre me them that will face me give me a cup of ſack; 


I am a rogue if I drunk to-day. 

P. Hzw. O villain, thy lips are ſcarce wip'd fince thou 
drunk'ſt laſt. 

Far, All's one for that. [He drinks. 
A plague on all cowards, ſtill, ſay I! 

P. Hz x. What's the matter? 

Far. What's the matter! here be four of us, have ta%en 
a thouſand pound this morning. 

P. Hex, Where is it, Jack ? where is it?; 

Fai. Where is it? taken from us, it is. A hundred 
upon poor four of us. 

P. Hen. What a hundred, man? 

Fai. Iam a rogue, if I were not at half-fword with a 
dozen of them two hours together. I have eſcaped by mi- 
racle, I am eight times thruſt through the doublet, four 
through the hoſe, my buckler cut through and through, my 
fword hack'd like a hand-ſaw, ECE 81G6NUM. [Shews 
his word.] I never dealt better fince I was a man,All 
would not do. A plague on all cowards !—Let them fpeak ; 
if they ſpeak more or leſs than truth, they are villains, and 
the ſons of darkneſs. 

P. HE x. Speak, firs, how was it? 

Gaps, We four ſet upon ſome dozen, 

Far, Sixteen, at leaſt, my lord. 

Gaps. And bound them. 

PzTo, No, no, they were not bound. 


Far. You rogue, they were bound, every man of them, 
«lama Jewelſe, an Ebrew Jew. 

Gaps. As we were ſharing, ſome fix or ſeven freſh tnen 
fet upon us ? 


Vox, III. E e 
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Far. And unbound the reſt, and then came in the o- 
ther. 

P. Hen. What, fought you with them all? 

Far, All? I know not what ye call all; but if I fought 
not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of radiſh : if there were 
not two or three and fifty upon poor old Jack, then I am no 
two-legg'd creature. 

Pol ws. Pray heaven you have not murther'd ſome of 
them. | 

Far. Nay, that's paſt praying for. I have pepper'd two 
of them; two, I am ſure, I have pay'd, two rogues in buck- 
ram ſuits, I tell thee what, Hal; if I tell thee a lie, ſpit 
in my face, call me horſe. Thou know'ſt my old ward; 
here I lay, and thus I bore my * four rogues in buck- 
ram let drive at me. 

P. Han. What, four? thou ſaidſt but two, even now. 

Far. Four, Hal, I told thee four. 

Pons. Ay, ay, he ſaid four. 

FAL. Theſe four came all a front, and mainly thruſt at 
me; I made no more ado, but took all their ſeven points in 
my target, thus, 

P. Hen. Seven, why, there were but four, even now. 

Far. In buckram. 

Pol xs. Ay, four, in buckram ſuits, 

FAL. Seven, by theſe hilts, or I am a villain elle. 

P. Hen. Pr'ythee let him alone, we ſhall have more 
anon. 

F au. Doſt thou hear me, Ha] ? 

P. Hen. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack ? 

PAL. Do ſo, for it is worth the liſt'ning to.— Theſe nine 
in buckram that I told thee of. 

P. Hen, So, two more already, 
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Fat. Their points being broken 

Po1ns, Down fell his hofe. 

Far. Began to give me ground; but I follow'd me cloſe, 
came in foot and hand; and, with a thought, ſeven of the 
eleven I pay'd. 

P. Hex. O monſtrous ! eleven buckram men grown out 
of two |! 

Far. But as the devil would have it, three miſ-begot- 
ten knaves in Kendal green came at my back, and let drive 
at me (for it was ſo dark, Hal, that thou couldſt not ſee thy 
hand). 

P. HEN. Theſe lies are like the father that begets them, 
groſs as a mountain, open, palpable. Why, thou clay- 
brain'd guts, thou knotty-pated fool, thou whorſon, obſcene, 
greaſy tallow-catch. 

FAL. What, art thou mad? art thou mad? is not the 
truth the truth ? 

P. Hex. Why, how couldſt thou know theſe men in 
Kendal green, when it was ſo dark thou could'ſt not ſee thy 
hand? come, tell us your reaſon : what ſay'ſt thou to this? 

Poi xs. Come, your reaſon, Jack, your reaſon; 

Fal. What, upon compulſion? no; were I at the ſtrap- 
pado, or all the racks in the world, I would not tell you on 
compulſion. Give you a reaſon on compulſion ! if reaſons 
were as plenty as black-berries, I would give no man a rea- 
loa upon compulſion— I! 

P. HE. I'll be no longer guilty of this fin. This ſan- 
guine coward, this bed- preſſer, this horſe-back-breaker, this 
huge hill of fleſh, 

Fal. Away, you ſtarveling, you elf-ſkin, you dry'd neats- 
tongue, bull's pizzle, you ſtock-fiſh—O for breath to utter 
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what is like thee—You taylor's yard, you ſheath, you bow- 
caſe, you vile-ſtanding tuck, —— 
P. Hex, Well, breathe a while, and then to't again; and 


when thou haſt tir'd thyſelf in baſe compariſons, hear 
me ſpeak but this. 


Potns. Mark, Jack. 

P. Hey. We two ſaw you four ſet on four, you bound 
them, and were maſters of their wealth. —Mark now, how 
a plain tale ſhall put you down,—Then did we two ſet on 
you tour, and with a word, out-fac'd you from your prize, 


and have it; yea, and can ſhew it you here in the houſe, 


And, Falſtaff, you carry'd your guts away as nimbly, with 
as quick dexterity, and roar'd for mercy, and ſtill ran and 
roar'd, as ever I heard bull-calf. What a ſlave art thou to 
hack thy ſword as thou haſt done, and then ſay it was in 
fight ! what trick? what device? what ſtarting hole, can'lt 
thou now find out, to hide thee from this open and apparent 
ſhame ? 


Poi xs. Come, let's hear, Jack; what trick haſt thou 
now ? 

FAL. By the lord, I knew ye, as well as he that made 
ye. Why, hear ye, my maſters ; was it for me to kill the 
heir apparent ? Should I turn upon the true prince ? Why, 
thou knoweſt, I am as valiant as Hercules; but beware in- 
ſtinQ, the lion will not touch the true prince. Inſtinct is a 
great matter; I was a coward on inſtinct. I ſhall think the 
better of myſelf, and thee, during my life; I, for a valiant 
lion, and thou for a true prince. But by the lord, lads, I 
am glad you have the money. Hoſteſs, clap to the doors; 
Watch to-night, pray to-morrow. Gallants, lads, boys, 
| hearts of gold, all the titles of good Fellowſhip come to 
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you ! what, ſhall we be merry! ſhall we have a play Ex- 
TEMPORE ? 

P. HEN. Content: — and the argument ſhall be thy run- 
ning away. 

FAL. Ah!—no more of that, Hal, if thou loveſt me. 


ScEewnE X. Enter Hoſteſs. 


Hos r. O Jeſu! my lord the prince! 

P. HENRY, How now, my lady the hoſteſs, what ſay'ſt 
thou to me ? 

HosT. Marry, my lord, there is a nobleman ot the 
court at the door would ſpeak with you; he lays, he comes 
from your father, 

P. HENRY. Give him as mock as will make him a royal 
man, and ſend him back again to my mother. 

FAL. What manner of man is he? 

HosT. An old man, 

FAL. What doth gravity out of his bed at midnight? 
Shall I give him his anſwer ? 

P. HENRY. Pr'ythee, do, Jack. 

Fai. Faith, and I'll fend him packing. (Exit. 

P. HENRY. Now, Sirs, by'r lady, you fought fair; fo did 
you, Peto; ſo did you, Bardolph; you are lions too, you 
run away upon inſtinct; you will not touch the true Prince; 
no, Fie! 

BARD. Faith, I ran when I ſaw others run. 

P. HENRY. Tell me now in earneſt; how came Fal- 


ſtaff's ſword ſo hackt? 
Pero. Why, he hackt it with his dagger, and ſaid, he 


would ſwear truth out of England, but he would make you 
believe it was done in fight, and perſuaded us to do the 
like, E e 3 
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BAR D. Vea, and to tickle our noſes with fpear-graſs, 
to make them bleed; and then beſlubber our garments 
with it, and ſwear it was the blood of true men. I did 
that I did not theſe ſeven years before, I bluſh'd to hear his 
monſtrous devices. 

P. HENRY. O villain, thou ſtoleſt a cup of ſack eigh- 
teen years ago, and wert taken with the manner, and ever 
ſince thou haſt bluſh'd extempore. Thou hadſt fire and 
ſword on thy fide, and yet thou ranneſt away; what in- 
ſtin& hadſt thou for it? | 
BAR D. My lord, do you ſee theſe meteors ; do you be- 
hold theſe exhalations ? | 
P. Henry. I do. 

BaxpD. What think you they portend ? 

P. HENRY. Hot livers, and cold purſes. 

BarD. Choler, my lord, if rightly taken. 

P. HENRY. No, if rightly taken, halter. 


SCENE XI. Re-enter Falſtaff. 

Here comes lean Jack, here comes bare-bone. How now 
my ſweet creature of bombaſt ? How long is't ago, Jack, 
fince thou ſaw'ſt thy own knee? 

FAL. My own knee? when I was about thy years, Hal, 
I was not an eagle's talon in the waſte; I could have crept 
into any alderman's thumb-ring. A plague on ſighing and 
grief, it blows up a man like a bladder. There's villainous 
news abroad; here was fir John Braby from your father; 
you muſt go to the court in the morning, 'That fame mad 
fellow of the north, Percy, and he of Wales, that gave 
Amamon the baſtinado, and made Lucifer a cuckold, and 
ſwore the devil his true liegeman upon the croſs of a Welſh- 
hook: what a plague call you hi | 
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Pol xs. O, Glendower. 

FAL. Owen, Owen; the ſame; and his ſon-in-law 
Mortimer, and old Northumberland, and that ſprightly 
Scot of Scots, Dowglas, that runs a horſeback up a hill 
perpendicular, 

P. Hengy. He that rides at high ſpeed, and with a piſtol 
kills a ſparrow flying. 

FAL. You have hit it. 

P. HENRY. So did he never the ſparrow, 

FAL. Well; that raſcal has good mettle in him, he will 
not run, ; 

P. HENRY. Why, what a raſcal art thou then, to praiſe 
him ſo for running ? 

Far. A horſeback, ye cuckow ! but afoot, he will not 
budge a foot. 

P. Hengx. Yes, Jack, upon inſtinct. 

Far. I grant ye, upon inſtin& : well, he is there too, 
and one Mordake, and a thouſand blue caps more, Wor- 
ceſter is ſtol'n away by night. Thy father's beard is turn'd 
white with the news. You may buy land now as cheap as 
ſtinking mackerel. 

P. Hen, Then, tis like, if there come a hot June, and 
this civil buffetting hold, we ſhall buy maiden-heads, as they 
buy hob-nails by the hundred. 

Fa L. By the maſs, lad, thou ſay'ſt true; it is like we 
ſhall have good trading that way.—But tell me, Hal, art 
not thou horribly afraid, thou being heir apparent? Could 
the world pick thee out three ſuch enemies again as that 
fend Dowglas, that ſpirit Percy, and that devil Glendower ? 
art thou not horribly afraid ? doth not thy blood thrill 
at it? 
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P. Hex. Not a whit, ifaith; I lack ſome of thy in- 
ſtinct. 

Fai, Well, thou wilt be horribly chid to-morrow, when 
thou com'ſt to thy father; if thou do love me, practiſe 
anſwer. 

P. Hex. Do thou ſtand for my father, and examine me 
upon the particulars of my life. 

FAL. Shall I? content. This chair ſhall be my ſtate, 
this dagger my ſcepter, and this cuſhion my crown, 

P. Hen, Thy ſtate is taken for a joint-ſtool, thy golden 
ſcepter ſor a leaden dagger, and thy precious rich crown for 
a pitiful bald crown. 

FAL. Well, an the fire of grace be not quite out af 
thee, now ſhalt thou be moved—Give me a cup of ſack to 
make mine eyes look red, that it may be thought I have 
wept; for I muſt ſpeak in paſſion, and I will do it in king 
Cambyſes' vein. | 

P. Hr N. Well, here is my leg. 


FAL. And here is my ſpeech—ſtand aſide, Nobility—— 


HosT. This is excellent ſport, faith. 
Fal. Weep not, ſweet queen, for trickling tears are 
-  _— | 

HosT. O the father! how he holds his countenance ? 

Far. For God's ſake, lords, convey my triſtful queen, 
For tears do ſtop the flood-gates of her eyes. 

HosT. O rare, he doth it as like one of thoſe harlotry 
players, as I ever ſee. 
Far. Peace, good pint-pot ; peace, good tickle-brain— 
Harry, I do not only marvel, where thou ſpendeſt thy time, 
but alſo, how thou art accompany'd ; for though the camo- 
mile, the more it is trodden on, the faſter it grows, yet 
youth, the more it is waſted, the ſooner it wears, Thou 
art my ſon; I have partly thy mother's word, partly my 
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own opinion; but chiefly, a villainous trick of thine eye, 
and a fooliſh hanging of thy nether lip, that doth warrant 
me. If then thou be ſon to me, here lyeth the point, why, 
being ſon to me, art thou ſo pointed at? Shall the bleſſed 
ſun of heav'n prove a micher, and eat blackberries? 2 
queſtion not to be alk'd. Shall the ſon of England prove a 
thief and take purſes ? a queſtion to be aſk'd. There is a 
thing, Harry, which thou haſt often heard of, and it is 
known to many in our land by the name of pitch; this 
pitch, as ancient writers do report, doth defile; ſo doth the 
company thou keep'ſt ; for, Harry, now do I not ſpeak to 
thee in drink, but in tears; not in pleaſure, but in pafhon 
not in words only, but in woes alſo.— And yet there is a 
virtuous man, whom I have often noted in thy company, but 
| know not his name, 

P. HEn. What manner of man, an it like your ma- 
jeſty ? 

FAL. A goodly portly man, faith, and a corpulent; of a 
chearſul look, a pleaſing eye, and a moſt noble carriage ; 
and, as I think, his age ſome fiſty, or, by'r lady, inclining 
to threeſcore; and now, I remember me, his name is Fal- 
ſtaff, If that man ſhould be lewdly given, he deceives me; 
for, Harry, I ſee virtue in his looks, It then the fruit may 
be known by the tree, as the tree by the fruit, then peremp- 
torily I ſpeak it, there is virtue in that Falſtaff; him keep 
with, the reſt baniſh, And tell me now, thou naughty 
varlet, tell me, where haſt thou been this month? 

P. Hen. Doſt thou ſpeak like a king? Do thou ſtand 
for me, and I'll play my father. 

Fart. Depoſe me.—lf thou doſt it half ſo gravely, fo 
majeſtically, both in word and matter, hang me up. by the 
heels for a rabit-ſucker, or a poulterer's hare, 
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P. Hen. Well, here I am ſet. 

Fal. And here I ſtand; judge, my maſters. 

P. Hex. Now, Harry, whence come you? 

FAL. My noble lord, from Eaſt-cheap. 

P. HEN. The complaints I hear of thee are grievous, | 

Far. *Sblood, my lord, they are falſe.—Nay, T1! tickle 
ye for a young prince. 

P. HN. Sweareſt thou, ungracious boy ? henceforth 
ne'er look on me. Thou art violently carried away from 
grace; there's a devil haunts thee, in the likeneſs of a fat 
old man! a tun of man is thy companion. \ Why doſt thou 
converſe with that trunk of humours, that boulting-hutch of 
beaſtlineſs, that ſwoln parcel of dropſies, that huge bom- 
bard of ſack, that ſtuft cloak-bag of guts, that roaſted Mannine- 
tree ox with the pudding in his belly, that reverend vice, 
that grey iniquity, that father ruffian, that vanity in years? 
Wherein is he good, but to taſte ſack and drink it ? where- 
in neat and cleanly, but to carve a capon and eat it? 
wherein cunning, but in craft ? wherein crafty, but in vil- 
lainy ? wherein villainous, but in all things ? wherein wor- 
thy, but in nothing ? 

FAL. I would, your grace would take me with you, 
Whom means your grace ? 

P. HZN. That villainous abominable mis-leader © 
youth, Falſtaff, that old white-bearded ſatan. 

Fal. My lord, the man I know. 

P. Hew. I know thou doſt. 6 

FAL. But to ſay I know more harm in him than in my- 
ſelf, were to ſay more than I know. That he is old, the 
more is the pity, his white hairs do witneſs it 3 but that he 
is, ſaving your reverence, a whoremaſter, that I utterly de- 
py. If ſack and ſugar be a fault, God help the wicked, If 
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to be old and merry be a fin, then many an old hoſt, that I 
know, is damn'd, If to be fat, be to be hated, then Pha- 
raoh's lean kine are to be lov'd. No, my good lord, baniſh 
Peto, baniſh Bardolph, baniſh Poins; but for ſweet Jack 
Falſtaff, kind Jack Falſtaff, true Jack Falſtaff, valiant Jack 
Falftaff, and therefore more valiant, being as he is, old Jack 
Falſtaff, baniſh not him thy Harry's company ; baniſh plump 
Jack, and baniſh all the world, 

P. HEN. Ido, I will, [Knocking; and Hoſteſs goes out. 


Enter Bardolph running. 


BAR. O, my lord, my lord, the ſheriff with a moſt mon- 
ſtrous watch is at the door. 
FAL. Out, you rogue !—Play out the play; I have much 


to ſay in behalf of that Falſtaff, 
Re-enter the Hoſteſs. 


Hos. O, my lord, my lord ! 

P. HEN. Heigh, heigh, the devil rides upon a fiddle-ſtick: 
waat's the matter ? 

HosT, The ſheriff and all the watch are at the door : they 
are come to ſearch the houſe, Shall I let them in ? 

Fa. Doſt thou hear, Hal? never call a true piece of 
gold a counterfeit ; or thou art eſſentially mad, without ſeem- 
ing ſo, | 

P. HEN. And thou a natural coward, without inſtinct. 
Fak. I deny your major. If you will deny the ſheriff, 
ſo, if not, let him enter. If I become not a cart as well as 
another man, a plague on my bringing up ; I hope I ſhall as 
ſoon be ſtrangled with a halter, 'as another. 

P. HEN. Go, hide thee behind the arras, the reſt walk 


e 
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up above. Now, my maſters, for a true face and good con. 


ſcience, 

Fax. Both which I have had; but their date is out, and 
therefore I'll hide me, [Exeunt Falſtaff, Bardolph, &c, 
P. Hx x. Call in the ſheriff, 


SceNnE XII. Enter Sheriff and Carrier, 


Now, maſter ſheriff, what is your will with me ? 
SHEs. Firſt, pardon me, my lord.—A hue and cry 
Hath follow'd certain men unto this houſe, 
P. HEN. What men? 
SHER, One of them is well known, my gracious lord, 
A groſs fat man. | 
CAR. As fat as butter, 
P. HEN. The man, I do aſſure you, is not here, 
For I myſelf at this time have imploy'd him; 
And, ſheriff, I engage my word to thee, 
That I will, by to-morrow dinner-time, 
Send him to anſwer thee, or any man, 
For any thing he ſhall be charg'd withal ; 
And fo let me entreat you leave the houſe, 
SHER, I will, my lord. There are two gentlemen 
Have in this robbery loſt three hundred marks. 
P. Hex, It may be ſo; if he have robb'd theſe men, 
He ſhall be anſwerable ; and ſo farewel. 
SHEk, Good night, my noble lord. 
P. Hex. I think, it is good-morrow, is it not? 
SHER. Indeed, my lord, I think it be two o'clock, [Exit, 
P. HEN. This oily raſcal is known as well as Paul's; go 
call him forth. | 
PE ro. Falſtaff——faft aſleep, behind the arras, and ſnort- 
ing like a horſe. 
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p. Her. Hark, how hard he fetches breath. Search his 
pockets. [He ſearches his pockets, and finds certain papers, 

p. Hen. What haſt thou found? 

PeTo. Nothing but papers, my lord. 

p. Hew, Let's ſee, what be they? read them. 

Pero, Item, a capon, 2 8. 2 d. 
em, Sawce, 4 d. 
lem, Sack, two gallons, 5 s. 8 d. 
lem, Anchovies and ſack after ſupper, 2 8. 6 d. 

Item, Bread, a halfpenny. 

P. Hex. O monſtrous ! but one halfpenny-worth of bread, 
to this intolerable deal of ſack? What there is elſe, keep 
cloſe, we'll read it at more advantage ; there let him fleep 
till day. I'll to the court in the morning: we muſt all to 
the wars, and thy place ſhall be honourable. I'll procure 
this fat rogue a charge of foot, and, I know, his death will 
be a march of twelveſcore. The money ſhall be paid back 
2241p with advantage. Be with me betimes in the morn- 
ing; and ſo good-morrow, Peto. 

Pro. Good-morrow, good my lord. [Excunt. 


ACT Il. SCENE L 


The Archdeacon of Bangor's houſe in Wales. 


Eater Hot-ſpur, Worceſter, Lord Mortimer, and Owen 
| Glendower. 


MoRTIMER. 
HESE promiſes are fair, the parties ſure, 
And our induction full of proſp'rous hope. 
Hor. Lord Mortimer, and coulun Glendower, 
Will you fit dowa ? 
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And, uncle Woreeſter a plague upon it ! 
I have forgot the map. 
GLEv, No, here it is 
Sit, couſin Percy; fit, good coulin Hotſpur z 
Por, by that name, as oft as Lancaſter 
Doth ſpeak of you, his cheek looks pale; and with 
A riſing ſigh, he wiſheth you in heav'n. 
Ho r. And you in hell, as oft as he hears 
Owen Glendower ſpoke of. 
GEX. I blame him not; at my nativity, 
The front of heav'a was full of fiery ſhapes, 
Of burning creſlets ; know, that, at my birth, 
The frame and the foundation of the earth 
Shook like a coward. 
Hor. So it would have done 
At the ſame ſeaſon, if your mother's cat 
Had kitten'd, though yourſelf had ne'er been born. 
GLE. I ſay, the earth did ſhake when I was born. 
Ho r. I fay, the earth then was not of my mind. 
If you ſuppoſe, as fearing you, it ſhook. [tremble. 
GLEN, The heav'ns were all on fire, the earth did 
Hor. O, then the earth ſhook to ſee the heay*ns on fire, 
And not in fear of your nativity. 
Diſeaſed nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In ſtrange eruptions ; and the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of colick pinch'd and vext, 
By the impriſoning of unruly wind | 
Within her womb ; which, for enlargement ſtriving, 
Shakes the old beldame earth, and topples down 
High tow'rs and moſe- grown ſteeples. At your birth, 
Our grandam earth, with this diſtemperature, 
In paſſion ſhook, 
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KING HENRY VV. 
Gun, Couſin, of many men 
7 do not bear theſe croſſings. Give me leave 
To tell you once again, that at my birth 
The front of heav'n was full of fiery ſhapes ; 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were ſtrangely clam'rous in the frighted fields. 
Theſe ſigns have marked me extraordinary, 
And all the courſes of my life do ſhew, 
am not in the roll of common men. 
Where is he living, clipt in with the ſea 
That chides the banks of England, Wales, or Scotland; 
Who calls me pupil, or hath read to me ? 
And bring him out, that is but woman's ſon, 
Can trace me 1n the tedious ways of art, 
Or hold me pace in deep experiments. 
Hor. I think, there is no man ſpeaks better Welſh, 
Tito dinner, 
MozT. Peace, couſin Percy; you will make him mad. 
Gx. I can call ſpirits from the vaſty deep. 
Hor. Why, ſo can I, or ſo can any man: 
But, will they come when you do call for them ? 
Guen, Why, I can teach thee to command the devil. 
Hor. And I can teach thee coz, to ſhame the devil, 
By telling truth; “ Tell truth, and ſhame che devil 
chou haſt pow'r to raiſe hirn, bring him hither, 
And I'll be ſworn, I've pow'r to ſhame him hence. 
Oh, while you live, tell truth, and ſhame.the devil. 
MorT, Come, come 
No more of this unprofitable chat. 
GLEN, Three times hath Henry Bolingbroke made head 
Azaiaſt my pow'r 3 thrics from the banks of Wye, 
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And ſandy-bottom'd Severn, have I ſent 
Him bootleſs home, and weather-beaten back. 

Hor. Home, without boots, and in foul weather too 
How *ſcapes he agues, in the devil's name ? 

GLEn, Come, here's the map: Shall we divide our right, 
According to our threefold order ta'en ? 

MoxT. Th' archdeacon hath divided it 
Into three limits, very equally : 
England, from Trent, and Severn hitherto, 
By ſouth and eaſt, is to my part aſſign'd; 
All weſtward, Wales, beyond the Severn ſhore, 
And all the fertile land within that bound, 
To Owen Glendower ; and, dear coz, to you 
The remnant northward, lying off from Trent. 
And our indentures tripartite are drawn, 
. Which being ſealed interchangeably 
(A buſineſs, that this night may execute), 
To-morrow, couſin Percy, you and I, 
And my good lord of Wor'ſter, will ſet forth, 
To meet your father, and the Scottiſh power, 
As is appointed us, at Shrewſbury. 
My father Glendower is not ready yet, 
Nor ſhall we need his help theſe fourteen days. 
— Within that ſpace, you may have drawn together 
Your tenants, friends, and neighbouring gentlemen. 

[To Glendower, 

GLE. A ſhorter time ſhall ſend me to you, lords, 
And in my conduct ſhall your ladies come, 
From whom you now muſt ſteal, and take no leave, 
For there will be a world of water ſhed, 
Upon the parting of your wives and you. 

Hor. Methinks, my moiety, north from Burton here, 
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Tn quantity equals not one of yours. 
See, how this river comes me crankling in, 
And cuts me, from the beſt of all my land, 
A huge hali-moon, a monſtrous cantle out. 
I'll have the current in this place damm'd up: 
And here the ſmug and filver Trent ſhall run 
In a new channel, fair and evenly ; 
It ſhall not wind with ſuch a deep indent, 
To rob me of ſo rich a bottom here, 
GLen, Not wind ? it ſhall, it muſt ; you ſee, it doth. 
Mor. But mark, he bears his courſe, and runs me up 
With like advantage on the other fide, 
Gelding th' oppoſed continent as much, 
As on the other fide it takes from you. 
Wor. Yes, but a little charge will trench him here, 
And on this north fide win this cape of land, 
And then he runs ſtraight and even. 
Hor. I'll have it fo, a little charge will do it. 
Grrx. I will not have it alter'd. 
Hor, Will not you? 
GLzen. No, nor you ſhall not. 
Hor. Who ſhall ay me Nay ? 
GLex, Why, that will I. 
Hor. Let me not underſtand you 929 
Speak it in Welſh. 
GLEN. I can ſpeak Engliſh, lord, as well as you, 
For I was train'd up in the Engliſh court; 
Where, being young, I framed to the harp 
Many an Engliſh ditty, lovely well, 
And gave the tongue a helpful ornament ; 
A virtue that was never ſeen in you. 
Hor. Marry, and I'm glad of it with all my heart, 
Vo“. III. Ff 
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T had rather be a kitten, and cry, az w | 

Than one of theſe ſame meeter-ballad-mongers; 

F'd rather hear à brazen candleſtick turn'd, 

Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree, 

And that would nothing ſet my teeth on edge, 

Nothing ſo much as mincing poetry ; 

Tis like the forc'd gate of a ſhuffling nag, 
GLzn. Come, you ſhall have Trent turn'd. 
Hor. I do not care: Ill give thrice ſo much land 

To any well deſerving friend ; 

But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 

I'll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 

Are the indentures drawn ? ſhall we be gone ? 

 Gren. The moon ſhines fair, you may away by night; 

(I'll haſte the writer) and withal, N 

Break with your wives of your departure hence. 

I am afraid my daughter will run mad ; 

So much ſhe doteth on her Mortimer. Exit. 


SG RENE II. 


Mon r. Fie, coufin Percy, how you croſs my father ? 
Ho r. I cannot chuſe. Sometime he angers me, 

With telling of the moldwarp and the ant, 

Of dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies ; 

And of a dragon, and a finleſs fiſh, | 

A clipt-wing griffin, and a moulting raven, 

A couching lion, and a ramping cat, 

And ſuch a deal of ſkimble-ſkamble ſtufl, 

As puts me from my faith. I tell yo what, 

He held me the laſt night at leaſt nine hours, 

In reck*ning up the ſeveral devils names, 

That were his lackeys: I cry'd, hum, and well,— 
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But mark ' d him not a word. O, he's as tedious 
As 2 tir'd horſe, or as a railing wife; 
Worſe than a ſmoaky houſe. I'd rather live 
With cheeſe and garlick, in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 
In any furnmer-houſe in chriſtendom. 
MorrT, In faith, he is a worthy gentleman 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In ſtrange concealments; valiant as a lion; 
And wond'rous affable ; as bountiful 
As mines of India. Shall I tell you, couſin? 
He holds your temper in a high reſpect, 
And curbs himſelf, even of his natural ſcope, 
When you do crofs his humour; faith, he does; 
| warrant you, that man is not alive 
Might ſo have tempted him as you have done, 
Without the taſte of danger and reproof. 
” do not uſe & oft, let me intreat you. 
Wor. In faith, my lord, you are too wilful . 
And, ſince your coming here, have done enough 
To put him quite beſides his patience. 
Lou muſt needs learn, lord, to amend this fault; 
Though ſometimes it ſhews greatneſs, courage, blood, 
And that's the deareſt grace it renders you) 
Yet oftentimes it doth preſent harſh rage, 
Deſect of manners, want of government, 
Pride, haughtineſs, opinion, and diſdain; 
The leaſt of which, haunting a nobleman, 
Loſeth men's hearts, and leaves behind a ſtain 
Upon the beauty of all parts beſides, x 
Beguiling them of commendation. | 
Hor. Well, I am fchool'd : good manners be your ſeed 
Ffa 
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Here come our wives, and let us take our leave, 


Sc £'n £ III. Enter Glendower, with the ladies. 


Mon r. This is the deadly ſpight that angers me, 
My wife can ſpeak no Engliſh, I no Welſh. 
GLen, My daughter weeps, ſhe will not part with you, 
She'll be a ſoldier too, ſhe'll to the wars, 
MorT. Good father, tell her, ſhe and my aunt Percy 
Shall follow in your conduct ſpeedily. 
[Glendower ſpeaks to her in Welſh, and ſhe an- 
ſwers him in the ſame. 
GLen. She's deſp'rate here, a peeviſh ſelf-will'd harlotry, 
That no perſuaſion can do good upon. [Lady ſpeaks in Welſh, 
MoxT. I underſtand thy looks; that pretty Welſh, 
Which thou pour'ſt down from thoſe two ſwelling heavens, 
I am too perfect in, and but for ſhame, 
In ſuch a parly ſhould I anſwer thee. 
[The lady again in Welſh, 
I underſtand thy kiſſes, and thou mine, 
And that's a feeling diſputation ; 
But I will never be a truant, love, 
Till I have learn'd thy language; for thy tongue 
Makes Welſh as ſweet as ditties highly penn'd, 
Sung by a fair queen in a ſummer's bower, 
With raviſhing diviſion to her lute, 
GLEN. Nay, if thou melt, then will ſhe run mad. 
[The Lady ſpeaks again in Welſh, 
Mor r. O, I am ignorance itſelf in this. 
GLEN. She bids you, 
All on the wanton ruſhes lay you down, 
And reſt your gentle head upon her lap, 
And ſhe will ſing the ſong that pleaſeth you, 
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And on your eye-lids crown the god of ſleep, 

Charming your blood with pleaſing heavineſs; 

Making ſuch diff 'rence betwixt wake and fleep, 

As is the diff rence betwixt day and night, 

The hour before the heav'nly-harneſs'd team 

Begins his golden progreſs in the eaſt. 
Monk r. With all my heart I'll fit, and hear her fing ; 

By that time will our book, I think, be drawn. 
GL1en. Do ſo; 

And thoſe muſicians, that ſhall play to you 

Hang in the air a thouſand leagues from hence; 

Yet ſtrait they ſhall be here. Sit, and attend. a 
Hor. Come, Kate, thou art perfect in lying down: 

Come, quick, quick, that I may lay my head in thy lap. 
LADY. Go, ye giddy gooſe. [The muſick plays. 
Hor. Now I perceive the devil underſtands Welſh : and 

*tis no marvel, he is ſo humorous, by'r lady, he's a good 

muſician, 
LADY. Then would you be nothing but muſical, for you 

are altogether govern'd by humours. Lie ſtill, ye chief, 

and hear the lady ſing in Welſh, 


How. I had rather hear, Lady, my brach, howl in Iriſh. | 


LADY. Would'ſt have thy head broken? 

Hor. No. 
ILD. Then be ſtill. 

Hor. Neither. Tis a woman's fault. 

LADY. Now God help thee ! 

Hor. To the Welſh lady's bed. 

LADY. What's that? 

Hor. Peace, ſhe ſings. 

[Here the Lady ſings a Welſh ſong. 
Come, I'll have your ſong too. 
Ff 3 
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LADY. Not mine in good ſooth. 

Hor. Not yours, in good footh! you {ſwear like a com- 
fit-maker's wife z not you, in good ſooth;” and, * at 
« true as I live;“ and, © as God ſhall mend me;” and, 
&« as ſure as day: and giveſt ſuch ſarcenet ſurety for thy 
oaths, as if thou never walk'dſt further than Finſbury. 
' Swear me, Kate, like a lady, as thou art, 

A good mouth-filling oath, and leave “ irfooth,” 
And ſuch proteſt of pepper-ginger-bread, : | 
To velvet-guards, and Sunday-citizens. + 

Come, ſing. | | 

LaDY. I will not ſing. 

Hor. Tis the next way to turn tailor, or be Robin-Red- 
breaſt teacher. If the indentures be drawn, I'll away with- 
in theſe two-hours; and ſo come in when ye will. [Exit, 
- GLEeN. Come, come, lord Mortimer, you are as ſlow, 
As hot lord Percy 1s on fire to go. 

By this our book is drawn : we will but ſeal, 
And then to horſe immediately. 
MorT. With all my heart. {Exeunt, 


Scene IV. Changes to the preſence-chamber in Windſor. 


Enter King Henry, Prince of Wales, Lords and others. 
K. Hex. Lords, give us leave, the prince of Wales and | 
Muſt have ſome private conference ; but be near, 


For we ſhall preſently have need of you.— [Exeunt lords. 


I know not, whether God will have it ſo, 

For ſome diſpleaſing ervice I have done, 
That, in his ſecret doom, out of my blood 
He'll breed revengement, and a ſcourge for me, 
But thou doſt in thy paſſages of life 

Make me believe that thou art only mark d 
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For the hot vengeance and the rod of heav'n, 

To puniſh my miſ-treadings. Tell me elſe, 

Could ſuch inordinate and low deſires, - 

Such poor, ſuch baſe, ſuch lewd, ſuch mean PRs 

Such barren pleaſures, rude ſociety, 

As thou art match'd withal and grafted to, 

Accompany the greatneſs of thy blood + 

And hold their level with thy princely heart? 
P. H xx. So pleaſe your majeſty, I would 1 could 

Quit all offences with as clear excuſe, 

As well, as, I am doubtleſs, I can purge 0 

Myſelf of many I am charg'd withal. 

Yet ſuch extenuation let me beg, 

As, in reproof of many tales devis d, 

Which oft the ear of greatneſs needs muſt hear, 

By ſmiling pick-thanks and baſe news-mongers, 

I may for ſome things true wherein my youth 

Hath faulty wander'd and irregular, 

Find pardon on my true ſubmiſſion. 
K. HEN. Heav'n pardon thee, Yet let me wonder, Harry, 

At thy affections, which do hold a wing 

Quite from the flight of all thy anceſtors, 

Thy place in council thou haſt rudely loſt, 

Which by thy younger brother 1s ſupply'd ; ; 

And art almoſt an alien to the hearts 

Of all the court and princes of my blood, 

The hope and expectation of thy time 

Is ruin'd, and the ſoul of ev'ry man 

Prophetically does fore-think thy fall. 

Had I fo laviſh of my preſence been, 

So common-hackney'd in the eyes of men, 

80 ſtale and cheap to vulgar company z 
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Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 

Had ſtill kept loyal to poſſeſſion, 

And left me in reputeleſs baniſhinent, 

A fellow, of no mark, nor likeliheod. 

But being ſeldom ſeen, I could not ftir, - 
But, like a comet I was wonder'd at,. 


That men would tell their children, this is he; “ 
Others would fay, (where? which is Bolingbroke ?”? 


And then I ſlole A courteſie from heavn, 
And dreſt myſelf in ſuch humilit y, 

That I did pluck allegiance fram men's hearts, - 
Loud ſhouts and ſalutati ons from their mouth, 
Even in the preſence of the crowned Ring. 
Thus I did keep my perſon freſh and new, 
My preſence, ke à robe pontificaall 
Ne'er ſeen, but wonder'd at; and fo my ſtate, 
Seldom, but ſumptuous, ſhewed like a feaſt, 
And won, by rareneſs, ſuch ſolemnity. 
The ſkipping king, he arabled up and down 
With ſhallow jeſters, and raſh bevin wits, : 

Soon kindled, and ſoon burnt ; *ſcarded his ſtate ; 
Mingled his royalty with carping fools ;: 
Had his great name profaned with their ſcorns 
And gave his countenance, againſt his name, 

To laugh with gybing boys, and ſtand the pats 
Of every beardleſs, yain comparativez 

Grew a companion to the common ſtreets, 
Enfeoff*d himſelf to popularity. 

That, being daily ſwallow'd by men's eyes, 
They ſurfeited with honey, and began 

To loath a taſte of ſweetneſs ; whereof a little 
More than a little is by much too much. 
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8o when he had occaſion to be ſeen, 

He was but, as the cuckow is in June, 

Heard, not regarded; ſeen, but with ſuch eyes, 
As, ſick and blunted with community, 

Aﬀord no extraordinary gaze; 

Such as is bent on ſun- like majeſty, 

When it ſhines ſeldom in admiring eyes 

But rather drowz'd, and hung their eye-lids down, 
Slept in his face, and rendred ſuch aſpect 

As cloudy men uſe to their adverſaries, 

Being with his preſence glutted, gorg'd and full, 
And in that very line, Harry, ſtand'ſt thou; 

For thou haſt loſt thy princely privilege 

Wich vile participation; not an eye, 

But is a-weary of thy common fight, 

Save mine, which hath deſir'd to ſee thee more; 
Which now doth, what I would not have it do, 


Make blind itſelf with fooliſh tenderneſs. [ Weeping. 
P. Hex. I ſhall hereafter, my thrice gracious lord, 
Be more myſelf. | 


K. Hen, For all the world. 
As thou art at this hour was Richard then, 
When I from France ſet foot at Ravenſpurg ; 
And ev'n as I was then, is Percy now. 
Now by my ſcepter, and my ſoul to boot, 
He hath more worthy intereſt to the ſtate, 
Than thou, the ſhadow of ſucceſſion! 
For, of no right, nor colour like to right, 
He doth fill fields with harneſs; in the realm 
Turns head againſt the lion's armed jaws; 
And, being no more in debt to years than thou, 
Leads ancient lords and rev'rend biſhops on, 
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To bloody battles, and to bruiſing arms. 

What never dying honour hath he got 

Againſt renowned Dowglas, who:e high deeds, 
Whoſe hot incurſions, and great name in arms, 
Holds from all ſoldiers chief majority, 

And military title capital, 

Through all the kingdoms that acknowledge Chriſt ? 
Thrice hath this Hot-ſpur, Mars in ſwathing cloaths, 
This infant warrior, in his enterpriſes, 
Diſcomfited great Dowglas, ta'en him once, 
Enlarged him, and made a friend of him, 

To fill the mouth of deep defiance up, 

And ſhake the peace and ſafety of our throne. 

And what ſay you to this? Percy, Northumberland, 


Th' archbiſhop's grace of York, Douglas, and Mortimer, 


Capitulate againſt us, and are up. 
But wherefore do l tell this news to thee ? 


Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes, 
Which art my near'ſt and deareſt enemy? 
Thou that art like enough through vaſſal fear, 
Baſe inclination, and the ſtart of ſpleen, 

To fight againſt me under Percy's pay, 

To dog bis heels, and curt'fie at his frowns, 
To ſhow how much thou art degenerate. 


P. Hen, Do not think ſo, you ſhall not find it ſo: 


And heav'n forgive them, that ſo much have ſway'd 
Your majeſty's good thoughts away from me! | 
I will redeem all this on Percy's head. 

And in the cloſing of ſome glorious day, 

Be bold to tell you that I am your fon. 

When I will wear a garment all of blood, 

* ſtain my ſavours in a bloody mak. 
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Which, waſh'd away, ſhall ſcower my ſhame with it. 
And that ſhall be the day, when e'er it lights, 
That this ſame child of honour and renown, 
This gallant Hot-ſpur, this all- praiſed knight, 
And your unthought oi Harry, chance to meet. 
For every honour ſitting on his helm, 
Would they were multitudes, and on my head 
My ſhames redoubled ! for the time will come, 
That I ſhall make this northern youth exchange 
His glorious deeds for my indignities, © | 
Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 
T' engroſs up glorious deeds on my behalf; 
And I will call him to fo ſtrict account, 
That he ſhall render every glory up, 
Yea, even the lighteft worſhip of his time, 
Or 1 will tear the reck*ning from his heart. 
This in the name of heav'n I promiſe here; 
The which, if I perform, and do ſurvive, 
| do beſeech your majeſty, may ſalve 
The long-grown wounds of my intemperance. 
t not, the end of life cancels all bonds; 
And I will die an hundred thouſand deaths, 
Ere break the ſmalleſt parcel of this vow. 
K. HEN. A hundred thouſand rebels die in this! 
Thou ſhalt have charge, and ſovereign truſt herein. 


Enter Blunt. 


How now, good Blunt ? thy looks are full of ſpeed. 
BLUNT. So is the buſineſs that I come to ſpeak of. 

Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath ſent word, 

That Dowglas and the Englith rebels met 

Th eleventh of this month, at Shrewſbury : 
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A mighty and a fearful head they are, 
If promiſes be kept on every hand, 
As ever offer'd foul play in a ſtate. 

K. Hen. The earl of Weſtmorland ſet forth to day, 
With him my ſon, lord John of Lancaſter; 
For this advertiſement is five days old. 
On Wedneſday next, Harry, thou ſhalt ſet forward: 
On Thurſday, we ourſelves will march : our meeting 
Is at Bridgnorth : and, Harry, you ſhall march 
Through Glo'ſterſhire : by which ſome twelve days hence 
Our general forces at Bridgnorth ſhall meet. 
Our hands are full of buſineſs: let's away, 


Advantage ſceds him fat, while men delay.  [Exennt, 


SctnEt V. Changes to the | Boar's-head tavern ia 
Eaſt-cheap. 


Enter Falſtaff and Bardolph. 


FAL. Bardolph, am not I fall'n away vilely, fince this 
laſt action? Do I not bate? Do I not dwindle ? Why, my 
ſkin hangs about me like an old lady's looſe gown; I am 
wither'd like an old apple John. Well, I'll repent, and 
that ſuddenly, while I am in ſome liking; I ſhall be out of 
heart ſhortly, and then I ſhall have no ſtrength to repent, 
An I have not forgotten what the inſide of a church is made 
of, I am a pepper-corn, a brewers horſe. The inſide of! 
church !—Company, villainous company hath been the {poll 
of me. 

Barp. Sir John, you are ſo fretful, you cannot live 


long. 

FAL. Why, there is it; come, ſing me a bawdy ſong, to 
make me merry. I was as virtuouſly given as a gentleman 
need to be; virtuous enough; fore little; diced not above 
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ſeven times a week; went to a bawdy-houle not above once 


in a quarter of an hour; paid money that I borrow'd, three 
or four times; liv'd well, and in good compaſs; and now I 
live out of all order, out of all compaſs, 

Baxp, Why, you are fo fat, fir John, that you muſt 
needs be out of all compaſs, out of all reaſonable compaſs, 
fir John. 

Fal. Do thou amend thy face, and I'll amend my life. 
Thou art our admiral, thou beareſt the lanthorn in the poop, 
but *tis in the noſe of thee; thou art the knight of the burn- 
ing lamp. 

Bard, Why, fir John, my face does you no harm. 

Far. No, I'll be ſworn; I make as good ule of it, as 
many a man doth of a death's head, or a“ memento mo- 
ri.“ I never ſee thy face, but I think upon hell- fire, and 
Dives that liv'd in purple; for there he is in his robes, 
burning, burning. If thou wert any way given to virtue, 
| would ſwear by thy face; my oath ſhould be, © by this 
* firez”” but thou art altogether given over; and wert in- 
deed, but for the light in thy face, the ſon of utter darkneſs. 
When thou rann'ſt up Gads-hill in the night to catch my 
horſe, if I did not think, thou had'ſt been an“ ignis fatuus, 
or a ball of wild fire, there's no purchaſe in money. O, 
thou art a perpetual triumph, an everlaſting bonfire light 3 
thou haſt ſaved me a thouſand marks in links and torches, 
walking with thee in the night betwixt tavern and tavern ; 
but the ſack, that thou haſt drunk me, would have bought 
me lights as good cheap, at the deareſt chandler's in Eu- 
rope. I have maintained that Salamander of yours with 
fire, any time this two and thirty years, heav'n reward me 
for it! 

BAD. Sblood, I would, my face were in your belly. 
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Far. God-a-merey! ſo ſhould I be ſure to be heart. 
burn'd. 

Enter Hoſteſs. 
How now, dame Partlet the hen, have you enquir' yet 
who pick'd my pocket ? 

HosT. Why, fir John! what do you think, fir John? do 
you think, I keep thieves in my houſe ? I have ſearch'd, l 
have erquir'd, ſo has my huſband, man by man, boy by boy, 
ſervant by ſervant. The tithe of a hair was never loſt in 
my houſe. before. 

Fa. Ve lie, hoſteſs; Bardolph v was ſhav'd, and loſt ma- 
ny a hair; and I'll be ſworn, my end was pick'd: go to, 
you are 2 woman, go. 

Hos r. Who I? I defie thee; I 'was never call ſo in 
mine own houſe before. 

FAL. Go to, I know you well enough. 

Hos r. No, fir john: you do not know me, fir John: [ 
know you, - fir John; you owe me money, fir John, and 
now you pick a quarrel to beguile me of it. I bought you 
2 dozen of ſhirts to your back. 

FAL. Dowlaſs, filthy dowlaſs; I have given them away 
to bakers? wives, and they have made boukers ol them. 
| Hosr. Now as I am a true woman, Holland of eight 
ſhillings an ell : you owe money here beſides, fir John, for 
your diet, and by-drinkings, and money lent you, four and 
twenty pounds. 

FAL. He had his part of it, let him pay. | 

Hosr. He? alas! he is poor, he hath nothing. 

Far. How! poor? look upon his face: what call you 
rich? let him coin his noſe, let him coin his cheeks; Fl 
not pay a denier. What, will you make a yonker of me? 
Gall I not take mine eaſe in mine inn; but I ſhall have my 
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pocket pick d? 1 have loft a ſeal-ring of my grandfather's, 


worth forty marks, 

HosT. O Jeſu! I have heard the prince tell him, I know 
not how oft, that the ring was copper. 

Fai. How? the prince is a Jack, a ſneak- up; and if he 
were here, I would cudgel him like a dog, if he would 
ſay ſo. 


SCENE VI, Eater prince Henry marching, and Fal- 
ſtaff meets him playing on his truncheon like a fi ſe. 


FAL. How now, lad? is the wind in that door? muſt 
we all march ? | 

Bazp. Yea, two and two, Newgate faſhion, 

HosT. My lord, I pray you, hear me. 

P. HEN. What ſay'ſt thou, miſtreſs Quickly? how does 
thy huſband ? I love him well, he is an honeſt man. 

HosT, Good my lord, hear me. 

FAL. Pr'ythee, let her alone, and liſt to me. 

P. Hen. What ſay'ſt thou, jack. 

Fail. The other night I fell aſleep here behind the arras, 
and had my pocket pickt. This houſe is turn'd bawdy- 
houſe, they pick pockets. 

P. Hen. What didſt thou loſe, lack? 

Fa Wilt thou believe me, Hal? three or four bonds 
of forty pounds a piece, and a ſeal ring of my grandfa- 
ther's. | 

P. HEN. A trifle, ſome eight- penny matter. 

HosT. 80 I told him, my lord; and I ſaid, I heard your 
grace ſay ſo: and, my lord, he ſpeaks moſt vilely of you, 
like a foul-mouth'd man as he is, and ſaid, he would cud- 
gel you, 


P. Hex, What! he did not? 
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HosT. There's neither faith, truth, nor woman-hood in 
me elſe. 


Far. There's no more faith in thee than in a ſtew's da 
prune ; no more truth in thee than in a drawn fox : and ro 
for woman-hood, maid Mariam may be the deputy's wiſe 
of the ward to thee. Go, you thing, go. * 

Hos r. Say, what thing ? what thing ? tho 

FAL. What ching? why, a thing to thank God on. let 

Hos r. I am nothing to thank God on, I would thou P 
ſhould'ſt know it. I am an honeſt man's wife; and ſetting thy 
thy knighthood aſide, thou art a knave to call me fo. nor 

FAL. Setting thy womanhood aſide, thou art a beaſt to guts 
ſay otherwiſe. thy | 

HosT. Say, what beaſt, thou knave, thou? if thi 

FAL. What beaſt ? why, an otter. Mer 

P. HEN. An otter, fir John, why an otter ? of ſu 

Fa L. Why ? ſhe's neither fiſh nor fleſh; a man knows were 
not where to have her. villai: 

 HosT. Thou art an unjuſt man in ſaying ſo; thou, up w. 
or any man knows where to have me; thou knave, thou Fa 
P. He. Thou ſay'ſt true, hoſteſs, and he ſlanders thee innoce 
moſt groſsly. = do, in 

HosT. So he doth you, my lord, and ſaid this other day, than a 
you ow'd him a thouſand pounds. f ſeſs th 

P. Hr x. Sirrah, do I owe you a thouſand pounds? Ef 

FAL. A thouſand pound, Hal? a million; thy love 1s Far 

Love tl 


worth a million, thou ow'ſt me thy love. 
HosT. Nay, my lord, he call'd you Jack, and faid, kt gueſts, 


would cudgel you. | 
FAL. Did I, Bardolph ? gone, 
BARD. Indeed, fir John, you ſaid ſo. | 
Fal. Yea, if he ſaid, my ring was copper: 
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p. Hev. I ſay, 'tis copper. Dar'ſt thou be. as good as 
thy word now ? 

Pal. Why, Hal, thou know'ſt, as thou art but a man, I 
dare; but as thou art a prince, I fear thee, as I fear the 
roaring of the lion's whelp. | / 

P. Hen. And why not as the lion ? 

Far. The king himſelf is to be fear'd as the lion; doſt 
thou think I'll fear thee, as I fear thy father ? nay, if 1 do, 
let my girdle break ! 

P. Hex. O, if it ſhould, how would thy guts fall about 
thy knees] But, firrah, there's no room for faith, truth, 
nor honeſty, in this boſom of thine ; it is all fill'd up with 
guts and mwidriff, Charge an honeſt woman with picking 
thy pocket ! why, thou whorſon, impudent, imboſs'd raſcal, 
if there were any thing in thy pocket but tavern-reckonings, 
Memorandums of bawdy-houſes, and one poor penny-worth 
of ſugar-candy to make thee Jong-winded ; if thy pocket 
were enrich'd with any other injuries but theſe, I am a 
villain, And get you will ſtand to it, you will not pocket 
up wrongs, Art thou not aſham'd ? 

Fal. Doſt thou hear, Hal? thou know'ſt in the Nate of 
innocency Adam fell: and what ſhould poor Jack Falſtaff 
do, in the days of villainy ? Thou ſeeſt, I have more fleſh 
than another man, and therefore more 1 — You con- 
ſeſs then you pickt my pocket ? 

P. Hr x. It appears fo by the ſtory, 

Fal. Hoſteſs, I forgive thee; go make ready break aſt. 
Love thy huſband, look to thy ſervants, and cheriſh thy 
gueſts, thou ſhalt find me tractable to any honeſt reaſon. 
Thou ſeeſt, | am pacify'd ſtill. — Nay, I pr'ythee, be 


gone, [Exit Hoſteſs, 
Vol. III. G 8 
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Now, Hal, to the news at court ? For the ds lad, how 
is that anſwer'd ? 

P. Hzw, O my ſweet beef, I muſt ſtill be a good angel 
to thee, The money is paid back again. 

FAL. O, I do not like that paying back; *tis a double 
Jabour. ck 

P. Hew, 7 am good friends with my father, and may do 
any thing. 

Far. Rob me the exchequer the firſt "eG thou do'ſt, 
and do it with unwaſh'd hands too, | 

Barp. Do, my lord. 

P. Hey, I have procur'd thee, Jack, a charge of 


fo ot. \ 
Far. I would it had been of horſe. Where ſhall 1 1 
find one that can ſteal well? O, for a ſine thief, of two and 1 
twenty, or thereabout; I am heinouſly unprovided. Well, I 
God be thank'd for theſe rebels, they offend none but the N 
virtuous ; I laud them, I praiſe them. 
P. HEA. Bardolph, Ne 
BAR D. My lord? Bu 
P. Hen, Go bear this letter to lord John of Lancaſter, | 
to my brother John. This to my lord of Weſtmoreland; go.— 
Peto, to horſe; for thou and I have thirty miles to ride yet 
ere dinner- time, Jack, meet me to-morrow in the temple Wh 
hall at two o'clock in the afternoon, there ſhalt thou know 10 
thy charge, and there receive money, and order for their . 


furniture. | 
The land is burning, Percy ſtands on high 
And either they or we muſt lower lie, | 
Fa L. Rare words brave world! Hoſteſe, my break» 
faſt, come. 


Ob, I could wiſh this tavern were my drum ! [Exeuat, 
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ELL faid, my noble Scot. If ſpeaking truth, 
In this fine age, were not thought flattery, 
Such attribution ſhould the Dowglas have, 
As not a ſoldier of this ſeaſon's ſtamp 
Should go fo gen'ral current through the world. 
By heav'n, I cannot flatter, I deſy 
The tongues of ſoothers, but a braver place 
In my heart's love hath no man than yourſelf : 


: Nay, taſłk me to my word; approve me, Lord, 
Dow 6. Thou art the king of honour ; 


No man ſo potent breathes upon the ground, 
But | will beard him 


Hor. Do ſo, and *tis well 


Enter a Meſſenger, 


What letters haſt thou there? 
I can but thank you, 
Mess. Thele letters came from your father. 
Hor. Letters from him? why comes he not himfelf> 
Mess. He cannot come, my lord, he's grievous ſick. 
Hor. Heav'ns ! how has he the leiſure to be ſick 
la ſuch a juſtling time? Who leads his pow'rs ? 
Vader whoſe government come they along? 
Mees. His letters bear his mind, not I, 
G 8g 2 
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Hor. His mind 
Wor. I pr'ythee, tell me, doth he keep his bed? 
MEss. He did, my lord, four days ere I ſet forth; 
And at the time of my departure thence, ; 
He was much fear'd by his phyſicians, 
Won. I would the ſtate of time had firſt been whole, 
Ere he by ſickneſs had been viſited ; 
His kealth was never better worth than now. 
Hor. Sick now? droop now ? this ſickneſs doth infect 
The very life-blood of our enterpriſe ; 
*Tis catching hither, even to our camp. 
He writes me here, that inward fickneſg—— 
And that his friends by deputation 
Could not ſo ſoon be drawn; nor thought he meet 
To lay ſo dangerous and dear a truſt 
On any ſoul remov'd, but on his own, 
Yet doth he give us bold advertiſement, 
That with our ſmall conjunction we ſhould on, 
To ſee how fortune is diſpos'd to us 
For as he writes, there is no quailing now, 
Becauſe the king is certainly poſſeſt 
Of all our purpoſes. What ſay you to it ? 
Won. Your father's ſickneſs is a maim to ns, 
Hor. A perilous gaſh, a very limb lopt off. 


And yet, in faith, 'tis not—his preſent want 
Seems more than we ſhall find it. Were it good, 


To ſet the exact wealth of all our ſtates 

All at one caſt ; to ſet ſo rich a main 

On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour ? 

It were not good; for therein ſhould we read 
The very bottom, and the ſoul of hope, 
The very liſt, the very utmoſt bound 
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Of all our fortunes. 
Dows. Faith, and ſo we ſhould ; 
Where now remains a ſweet reverſion. 
We now may boldly ſpend upon the hope 
Of what is to come in : 
A comfort of retirement lives in this. 
Hor. A rendezvous, a home to fly unto, 
If that the devil and miſchance look big 
Upon the maidenhead of our affairs, 


Wor, But yet I would your father had been here; 


The quality and hair of our attempt 

Brooks no diviſion ; it will be thought 

By ſome, that know not why he is away, 

That wiſdom, loyalty, and mere diſlike 

Of our proceedings, kept the earl from hence; 

And think, how ſuch an apprehenſion 

May turn the tide of fearful faction, 

And breed a kind of queſtion in our cauſe ; 

For well you know, we of th' offending fide 

Muſt keep aloof from ſtrict arbitrement; 

And ſtop all fight holes, every loop, from whence 

The eye of reaſon may pry in upon us. 

This abſence cf your father draws a curtain, 

That ſhe ws the ignorant a kind of fear 

Before not dreamt upon. | 
Hor. You {train too far; 

I rather of his abſence make this uſe, 

It lends a luſtre, and more great opinion, 

A larger dare to our great enterpriſe, 

Than if the earl were here; for men muſt think, 

If we without his help can make a head, 


To puſh againſt the kingdom; with his help, 
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We ſhall o'erturn it topſy turvy down. 

— Yet all goes well, yet all our joints are whole. 
Dows. As heart can think; there is not ſuch a word 

Spoke of in Scotland, as this term of fear. 


Scr I. Enter Sir Richard Vernon. 


Hor. My couſin Vernon, welcome, by my ſoul ! 
Ver. Pray God, my news be worth a welcome, lord. 
The earl of Weſtmorland, ſev'n thouſand ſtrong, 
Is marching hither, with prince John of Lancaſter, 
Hor. No harm; what more? 
Ver. And further, I have learn'd, 
The king himſelf in perſon hath ſet forth, 
Or hitherwards intended ſpeedily 
With ſtrong and mighty preparation. 
Ho r. He ſhall be welcome too: where is his ſon ? 
The nimble-footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that daft the world aſide 
And bid it paſs? 
Ves. All furniſht, all in arms, 
All plum'd like Eſtridges, that with the wind 
Baited like eagles, having lately bath'd : 
Glittering in golden coats like images, 
As full of ſpirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the ſun at Midſummer ; 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls, 
I ſaw young Harry, with his beaver on, 
His cuiſſes on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 
Rite from the ground like feather'd Mercury; 
And vaulted with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat, 
As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegaſus, 
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And witch the world with noble horſemanſhip. 


Hor. No more, no more; worſe than the ſun in March, 


This praiſe doth nouriſh agues ; let them come, 
They come like ſacrifices in their trim, 
And to the fire-ey'd maid of ſmoaky war, 
All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them, 
The mailed Mars ſhall on his altar fit 
Up to the ears in blood, I am on fire, 
To hear this rich repriſal is ſo nigh, 
And yet not ours. Come, let me take my horſe, 
Who is to bear me like a thunderbolt, 
Againſt the boſom of the Prince of Wales. 
Harry to Harry ſhall, hot horſe to horſe 
Meet, and ne'er part, 'till one drop down a coarſe. 
Oh, that Clen lower were come 
Ver. Thee is more news: 
Llearn'd in Worceſter, as I rode along, 
He cannot draw his pow'r this fourteen days. 
Dow 6. That's the worſt tidings that I hear of yet. 
Wok. Ay, by my faith, that bears a froſty ſound. 
Hor. What may the king's whole battle reach unto ? 
Vzx. To thirty thouſand, 
Hor. Forty let it be; 
My father and Glendower being both away, 
The power of us may ſerve ſo great a day. 
Come, let us take a muſter ſpeedily ; 
Dooms-day is near; die all, die merrily. 
Dow o. Talk not of dying, I am out of fear 


Ol death, or death's hand, for this one half year, ¶ Exeuat. 
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Scene III. Changes to a publick road near Coventry, 
| Enter Falſtaff and Bardolph. 

FAL. Bardolph, get thee before to Coventry; fill mea 
bottle of ſack. Our ſoldiers ſhall march through ; we'll to 
Sutton-cold-field to-night. 

Bar. Will you give me money, captain? 

Far. Lay out, lay out. 

Bar. This bottle makes an angel. 

FAL. And if it do, take it for thy labour; and if it make 
twenty, take them all. Pll anſwer the coynage. Bid my 
Heutenant Peto meet me at the town's end. 

BAR D. I will, captain; farewel, [Exit. 

FAL. If tbe not aſham'd of my ſoldiers, I am a ſowc'd 
gurnet. I have miſ-us'd thè king's preſs damnably; I have 
got, in exchange of a hundred and fifty ſoldiers, three hun- 
dred and odd pounds. I preſs me none but good houſhold- 
ers, yeomens ſons; enquire me out contracted bachelors, 
ſuch as had been aſk'd twice on the banns; ſach a comme- 
dity of warm flaves, as had as lieve hear the devil, as a 
drum; ſuch as fear the report of a culverin, worle than a 
ſtruck fowl, or a hurt wild duck. I preſs me none but ſuch 
toaſts and butter, with hearts in their bellies no bigger than 
pins' heads, and they have bought out their ſervices, And 
now my whole charge confiſts of ancients, corporals, lieu- 
tenants, gentlemen of companies, ſlaves as ragged as Laza- 
rus in the painted cloth, where the glutton's dogs licked his 
ſores 3 and ſuch as indeed were never ſoldiers, but diſcarded 
unjuſt ſerving men, younger ſons to younger brothers ; re- 
volted tapſters, and oſtlers trade-fall'n, the cankers of a calm 
world and a long peace; ten times more diſhonourably rag- 
ged, than an old feaſt ancient ; and ſuch have I to fill up the 
rooms of them that have bought out their ſervices ; that you 
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would think, I had. a hundred and fifty tatter'd prodigals, 
lately come from ſwine-keeping, from eating draff and huſks. 
A mad fellow met me on the way, and told me, I had un- 
loaded all the gibbets, and preſt the dead bodies. No eye hath 
ſeen ſuch ſcare-crows : I'll not march through Coventry with 
them, that's flat. Nay, and the villains march wide betwixt 
the legs, as if they had gyves on; for, indeed, I had the moſt 
of them out of priſon. There's but a ſhirt and a half in all 
my company; and the half ſhirt is two napkins tack'd together, 
and thrown over the ſhoulders like a herald's coat without 
ſleeves; and the ſhirt, to ſay the truth, ſtol'n from my hoſt 
of St. Alban's, or the red-nos'd inn-keeper- at Daintry, But 
that's all one, they'll find linen enough on every hedge. 


Enter Prince Henry, and Weſtmoreland. 


P. HEN. How now, blown Jack? how now, quilt ? 

Far. What, Hal ?—how now, mad wag, what a devil 
doſt thou in Warwickſhire ?—My good lord of Weſtmoreland, 
I cry you mercy ; I thogght your honour had already been at 
Shrewſbury. 

WesT. Faith, fir John, tis more than time that I were 
there, and you too; but my powers are there already, The 
king, I can tell you, looks for us all; we muſt away all to- 
night, 

Far. Tut, never fear me, I am as vigilant as a cat to ſteal 
P. Hen, I think, to ſteal cream, indeed; for thy theft 
hath already made thee butter. But tell me, Jack, whoſe 
fellows are theſe that come after ? 

Far. Mine, Hal, mine. 

P. HEN. I did never ſee ſuch pitiful raſcals. | 

FAL, Tut, tut, good enough to toſs; food for powder, 
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food for powder ; they'll fill a pit as well as better ; tuſh man, 
mortal men, mortal men. 

WzsT. Ay, but, fir John, methinks, they are exceeding 
poor and bare, too beggarly. 

Far. Faith, for their poverty, I know not where they had 
chat; and for their bareneſs, I am ſure, they never nes 
that of me. 

P. Hz x. No, I'll be ſworn, unleſs you call three fingers 
on the ribs, bare. But, firrah, make haſte. Percy 1s already 
in the field. 

FAL. What, is the king encamp'd ? 

W=zsT. He is, fir John; I fear, we ſhall ſtay too long. 

Far. Well, 

The latter end of a fray, and the beginning of a feaſt, 
Fits a dull fighter, and a keen gueſt, [Excunt, 


SEN IV. Changes to Shrewſbury, 


Enter Hot-ſpur, Worceſter, Dowglas and Vernon. 
Hor. We'll fight with him to-night. 
Won. It may not be. 
Dow. You give him then advantage. 
Vszs. Not a whit. 
Hor. Why fay you ſo? looks he not for fupply: 
VER. So do we. 
Hor. His is certain; ours is doubtful, 
Worx. Good couſin, be advis'd ; ſtir not to-night. 
Vzsx. Do not, my lord. 
Dow6. You do not counſel well; 
You ſpeak it out of fear, and from cold heart. 
Vzx. Do me no ſlander, Dowglas ; by my life, 
And I dare well maintain it with my life, 
If well reſpected honour bid me on, 
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[hold as little counſel with weak fear, 
As you, my lord, or any Scot that lives, 
Let it be ſeen to-morrow in the battle, 
Which of us fears. 
Dows. Yea, or to-night. 
Ver, Content. 
Hor. To-night, ſay I. 
Vzs, Come, come, it may not be: I wonder much, 
Being men of ſuch great leading as you are, 
That you foreſee not what impediments 
Drag back our expedition; certain horſe 
Of my couſin Vernon's are not yet come up; 
Your uncle Worceſter's horſe came but to-day, 
And now their pride and mettle is aſleep, 
Their courage with hard labour tame and dull, 
That not a horſe is half half of himſelf. 
Hor. So are the horles of the enemy, 
ln gen' tal, journey-bated, and brought low; 
Ide better part of ours are full of reſt. 
Wor, The number of the k.ng's exceedeth ours: 
For God's ſake, couſin, ſtay till all come in. 
[The trumpets ſound a parley. 
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Sctxneg V. Enter Sir Walter Blunt. 


BuuxT., I come with gracious offers from the king, 
It you vouchſafe me hearing, and reſpect. 

Hor. Welcome, Sir Walter Blunt: and would to God, 
You were of our determination | 
Some of us love you well ; and ev'n thoſe ſome 
Envy your great deſervings, and good name, 
becauſe you are not of our quality; 


but ſtand agaiaſt us like ag enemy, 
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Met him ia boroughs, cities, villages, 


BLuwT, And heav'n defend, but (till I ſhould ſtand fo, MP Wen 
So long as out of limit and true rule, Laid x 
You ſtand againſt anointed majeſty | Gave 
But, to my charge—The king hath ſent to know ou 
The nature of your griefs, and whereupon He pr 
You conjure from the breaſt of civil peace * 
Such bold hoſtility, teaching his duteous land 5 
Audacious cruelty. If that the king * : 
Have any way your good deſerts forgot, "fi 
Which he confeſſeth to be manifold, 3 
He bids you name your griefs, and with all ſpeed ny 
You ſhall have your deſires, with intereſt, 
And pardon abſoluze for yeurlelf, and theſe, This 
Herein miſ-led by your ſuggeſtion, The h 

HoT. The king is kind, and well we know, the king ME 
Knows at what time to promiſe, when to pay. Of all 
My father and my uncle, and myſelf, bay 
Did give him that ſame royalty he wears When 
And when he was not fix and twenty ſtrong, * * 
Sick in the wor d's regard, wretched and low, * 
A poor unminded out- law, ſneaking home, In thor 
My father gave him welcome to the ſhore; Soon 2 
And when he heard him ſwear, and vow to God, Ry 
He came to be but duke of Lancaſter, W 
To ſue his livery and beg his peace, Who i 
With tears of innocence and terms of zeal, Indeed 
My father in kind heart and pity mov'd, There 
Swore him aſſiſtance, and pertorm'd it too. Diſera 
Now, when the lords and barons of the realm Sought 
Perceiv'd Northumberland did lean to him, Rated 
They, more or leſs, came in with cap and knee, In rage 
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Attended him on bridges, ſtood in lanes, 

Laid gifts before him, proffer'd him their oaths, 
Gave him their heirs, as pages following him, 
Fven at the heels, in golden multitudes. 

He preſently, as greatneſs knows itſelf, 

Steps me a little higher than this vow 

Made to my father, while his blood was poor, 
Upon the naked ſhore at Ravenſpurg. 

And now, forſooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts, and ſome ſtrait decrees, 
That lay too heavy on the common- wealth; 
Cries out upon abuſes, ſeems to weep 

Over his country's wrongs 3 and by this face, 
This ſeerning brow of Juſtice, did he win 

The hearts of all that he did angle for; 
Proceeded further, cut me off the heads 

Of all the fav'rites that the abſent king 

In deputation left behind him here, 

When he was perſonal in the Iriſh war. 

BLuwT. 1 came not to hear this. 

Hor. Then, to the point 
In ſhort time after, he depos'd the king, 
Soon after that, depriv'd him of his life, ö 
And, in the neck of that, taſk'd the whole ſtate. 47 
To make that worſe, ſuffer'd his kinſman March, ? 
Who is, if every owner were right plac'd, 

Indeed this king, to be encag'd in Wales, 
There without ranſom to lie forfeited ; 
Diſgrac'd me in my happy victories, 
Sought to entrap me by intelligence, 

Rated my uncle from the council-board, 

la rage diſmiſs'd my father from the court, 
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Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on wrong, 

And in concluſion drove us to ſeek Out 

This head of ſafety ; and withal to pry 

Into his title too, the which we find 

Too indirect for long continuance. 
Bron r. Shall I return this anſwer to the king? 
Hor. Not ſo, Sir Walter; we'll withdraw a while, 

o to the king, and let there be impawn'd 

Some ſurety for a ſaſe return again; 

And in the morning early ſhall my uncle 

Bring him our purpoſes. And fo farewel. 
BLU x r. I would, you would accept of grace and love 
Ho r. It may be, ſo we ſhall. 


BLUNT. I pray heav'n, you do: [Exeunt, 


SCENE VI. Changes to the archbiſhop of York's palace, 


Enter the archbiſhop of York, and Sir Michael. 
Yor k. Hie, good Sir Michael, bear this ſealed brief 
With winged haſte to the lord Marſhal ; 
This to my couſin Scroop, and all the reſt 
To whom they are directed. If you knew 
How much they do import, you wou'd make haſte, 
Sir Mien. My lord, I gueſs their tenour. 
York. Like enough. 
To-morroy, good Sir Michael, is a day, 
Wherein the fortune of ten thouſand men 
Muſt bide the touch; for, fir, at Shrewſbury, 
As I am truly giv'n to underſtand, 
The king, with mighty and quick-raiſed power, 
Meets with lord Harry ; and, I fear, Sir Michael, 
What with the ſickneſs of Northumberland, 
Whoſe pow'r was in the firſt proportion, 
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zud what with Owen Glendower's abſence thence, 
Who with them was a rated ſinew too, 
and comes not in, o'er-rul'd by prophecies, 
| ſear, the pow 'r of Percy is too weak, 
To wage an inſtant tryal with the king, 
Sir Mic. Why, my good lord, there's Dowglas, and 
lord Mortimer. 
Yor k. No, Mortimer is not there. 
Sir Mien. But there is Mordake, Vernon, Harry Percy, 
And there's my lord of Worceſter, and a head 
Of gallant warriors, noble gentlemen. 
Von k. And ſo there is; but yet the king hath drawn 
The ſpecial head of all the land together, 
The prince of Wales, lord John ot Lancaſter, 
The noble Weſtmoreland, and warlike Blunt; 
And many more corrivals, and dear men 
Of eſtimation and command in arms. 
Sir M1 cn, Doubt not, my lord, they ſhall be well oppos'd, ; 
Vox k. I hope no leſs; yet needful 'tis to fear. 
And to prevent the worſt, Sir Michael, ſpeed; 
For if lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 
Diſmiſs his power, he means to vilit us; 
For he hath heard of our confederacy, 
And 'tis but wiſdom to make (ſtrong againſt him; 
Therefore make haſte, I muſt go Write again 
To other friends; and ſo farewel, Sir Michael. j [Exeunt, 
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ACT V. SCENE I 


The camp at SHREWSBURY. 


Enter King Henry, Prince of Wales, Lord John of Lan- 
caſter, Earl of Weſtmoreland, Sir Walter Blunt, and 


Falſtaff. 
K. HENRY. 


O W bloody the ſun begins to peer 
Above yon buſky hill! the day looks pale 
At his diſtemperature 
P. Hey. The ſouthern wind 
Doth play the trumpet to his purpoſes, 
And, by his hollow whiſtling in the leaves, 
Foretels a tempeſt, and a bluſt*ring day. | 
K. HN. Then with the loſers let it ſympathize, 
For nothing can ſeem fou] to thoſe that win. 


[The trumpet ſounds, 


Enter Worceſter, and Sir Richard Vernon. 


K. Hen. How now, my lord of Wor'ſter ? "tis not well 
That you and I ſhould meet upon ſuch terms 
As now we meet, You have deceiv'd our truſt, 
And made us doff our eaſie robes of peace, 

To cruſh our old limbs in ungentle ſteel ; 
This is not well, my lord, this is not well, 
What ſay you to't ? will you again unknit 
This churliſh knot of all-abhorred war, 

And move in that obedient orb again, 
Where you did give a fair and natural light, 
And be no more an exhal'd meteor, 


A prodigy of fear, and portent 
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o broached miſchief, to the unborn times ? 
Wok. Hear me, my liege. 

For mine own part, I could be well content 

To entertain the lag end of my life 

With quiet hours, for I do proteſt, 

| have not ſought the day of this diſlike. _ 
K. HN. You have not ſought it, fir ? how comes it n > 
Far, Rebellion lay in his way, and he found it. 
P. Hen, Peace, chewet, peace. 
Won. It pleas'd your majeſty, to turn your looks 

Of favour from myſelf, and all our houſe, 

And yet I muſt remember you, my lord, 

We were the firſt and deareſt of your friends; 

For you, my ſtaff of office I did break 

ln Richard's time, and poſted day and night 

To meet you on the way, and kiſs your hand; 

When yet you were in place and in account 

Nothing fo ſtrong and fortunate, as I : 

lt was myſelf, my brother, and his ſon, 

That brought you home; and boldly did out-dare 

The dangers of the time. You ſwore to us, 

And you did ſwear that oath at Doncaſter, 

That you did nothing purpole gainſt the ſtate, 

Nor claim no further than your new-fall'n right; 

The ſeat of Gaunt, dukedom of Lancaſter, 

To this, we ſwear our aid; but in ſhort ſpace 

lt rain'd down fortune ſhow*ring on your head, 

And ſuch a flood of greatneſs fell on you, 

What with our help, what with the abſent king, 

What with the injuries of a wanton time, 

The ſeeming ſuff 'rances that you had borne, 

And the contrarious winds that held the king, 
Vol, III. H h 
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So long in the unlucky Iriſh wars, 

That all in England did repute him dead; 

And from this ſwarm of fair advantages 

You took occaſion to be quickly woo'd, 

To gripe the gen'ral ſway into your hand; 
Forgot your oath to us at Doncaſter, 

And being fed by us you us'd us ſo, 

As that ungentle gull, the cuckow's bird, 
Uſeth the ſparrow, did oppreſs our neſt, 

Grew by our feeding to ſo great a bulk, 

That e' en our love durſt not come near your ſight 
For fear of ſwallowing z but with nimble wing 
We were inforc'd for ſafety's ſake to fly 

Out of your fight, and raiſe this preſent head, 
Whereby we ſtand oppoſed by ſuch means 

As you yourſelf have forg*d againſt yourſelf, 
By unkind uſage, dangerous countenance, 

And violation of all faith and troth, 

Sworn to us in your younger entęrprize. 

K. HeN, Theſe things, indeed, you have articulated; 

| Proclaim'd at market · croſſes, read in churches, 
To face the garment of rebellion 

With ſome fine colour, that may pleaſe the eye 
O- fickle changelings and poor diſcontents ; 


Which gape, and rub the elbow at the neu 80 tell 

Of hurly-burly innovation. What 

And never yet did inſurrection want Rebuk 
Such water-coloure, to impaint his cauſe, And th 
Nor moody beggars, ſtarving for a time We wi! 
Of pell-mell havock and confuſion. We off 
P. Hew. In both our armies there is many a foul p. N 


Shall pay full dearly for this bold encounter, The De 
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It once they join in tryal, Tell your nephew, 
The prince of Wales doth join with all the world 
In praiſe of Henry Percy. By my hopes, 
This preſent enterprize ſet off his head, 
do not think a braver gentleman, 
More active-valiant, or more valiant-young, 
More daring, or more bold, is now alive, 
To grace this latter age with noble deed. 
For my part, I may ſpeak it to my ſhame, 
I hare a truant been to chivalry, 
And ſo, I hear, he doth account me too. 
Yet this before my father's majeſty 
| am content that he ſhall take the odds 
Of his great name and eſtimation, 
And will, to ſave the blood on either fide, 
Try fortune with him, in a ſingle fight. | 

K. Hex. And, prince of Wales, ſo dare we venture thee, 
Albeit, conſiderations infinite 
Do make againſt it. No, good Wor'ſter, no, 
We love our people well; even thoſe we love, 
That are miſled upon your couſin's part; 
And, will they take the offer of our grace, 
Both he, and they, and you, yea, every man 
Shall be my friend again, and [I'll be his. 
So tell your couſin, and return me word 
What he will do. But if he will not yield, 
Rebuke and dread correction wait on us, 
And they ſhall do their office. So, be gone; 
We will not now be troubled with reply; _ 
Ve offer fair, take it adviſedly. [Exit Wor. with Ver: 

P. Hex, It will not be accepted, on my life. 
The Dowglas and the Hot-ſpur both together 
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Are confident againſt the world in arms. 
K. HEN. Hence, therefore, every leader to his charge, 


For on their anſwer we will ſet on them. 
And God befriend us, as our cauſe is juſt! [Exeunt, 


SAM II. Manent prince Henry and Falſtaff, 


FaL. Hal, if thou ſee me down in the battle, and be- 
ſtride me, ſo; tis a point of friendſhip. 

P. Hen. Nothing but a Coloſſus can do thee that friend- 
ſhip. Say thy prayers, and farewel. 

FAL. I would it were bed-time, Hal, and all well. 

P. Hen. Why, thou oweſt heav'n a death. | 

[Exit prince Henry, 

Far. Tis not due yet: I would be Toth to pay him be- 
fore his day. What need I be fo forward with him that 
calls not on me? Well, *tis no matter, honour pricks me 
on; but how if honour prick me off, when I come on? how 
then? Can honour ſet to a leg? no: or an arm? no: or 
take away the grief of a wound? no: honour hath no fill 
in ſurgery then? no. What is honour? a word. What i 
that word honour? air? a trim reckoning—Who hath it? 
he that dy d a Wedneſday. Doth he feel it? no. Dothhe 
hear it? no. Is it inſenſible then? yea, to the dead, but 
will it not live with the living? no; why? Detraction will 
not ſuffer it. Therefore, I'll none of it; honour is a mee: 
ſcutcheon, and ſo ends my catechiſm, [Exi:, 


Scene III. Changes to Percy's camp. 
Enter .Worceſter and fir Richard Vernon. 


: Wor. O no, my nephew muſt not know, fir Richard, 
The liberal kind offer of the king. 
Vzs. Twere beſt, he did. 
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Wor. Then we are all undone. 
It is not poſſible, it cannot be, 
The king ſhould keep his word in loving us; 
He will ſuſpect us ſtill, and find a time 
To puniſh this offence in other faults, 
Suſpicion, all our lives, ſhall be ſtuck full of eyes; 
For treaſon is but truſted like a fox, 
Who ne'er ſo tame, ſo cheriſh'd, and lock*d up, 
Will have a wild trick of his anceſtors, 
Look how we can, or ſad, or merrily, 
Interpretation will miſquote our looks; 
And we ſhall feed like oxen at a ſtall, 
The better cheriſh'd, ſtill the nearer death. 
My nephew's treſpaſs may be well forgot, 
It hath th' excuſe of youth and heat of blood; 
And an adopted name of privilege, 
A hair-brain'd Hot-ſpur, govern'd by a ſpleen : 
All his offences live upon my head, 
And on his father's; we did train him on; 
And his corruption, being ta'en from us, 
We as the ſpring of all, ſhall pay for all. 
Therefore, good couſin, let not Harry know, 
In any caſe the offer of the king. 

Ver. Deliver what you will, I'll ſay, * tis ſo, 
Here comes your couſin. 


Scene IV. Enter Hot-ſpur and Dowglas. 


Hor. My uncle is return'd. 
—DPeliver up my lord of Weſtmorland, 
— Uncle, what news? 
Wor, The king will bid you battle preſently. 
Dows, Defy him by the lord ot Weſtmorland. 
H h 3 
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Hor. Lord Dowglas, go you then and tell him ſo. 
Dows. Marry, I ſhall; and very willingly. 


[Exit Dowglas. 


Wor. There 1s no ſeeming mercy in the king. 
Hor. Did you beg any? God forbid ! 
Won. I told him gently of our grievances, 
Of his oath-breaking; which he mended thus, 
By now forſwearing that he is forſworn. 
He calls us rebels, traitors, and will ſcourge 
With haughty arms this hateful name in us. 


Eater Dowglas. 


Dows. Arm, gentlemen, to arms; for I have thrown 
A brave defiance in king Henry's teeth, | | 
And Weſtmorland, that was engag'd, did bear it; 
Which cannot chuſe but bring him quickly on. 
Won. The prince of Wales ſtept forth before the king, 
And, nephew, challeng'd you to ſingle fight. | 
HoT. O, would the quarrel lay upon our heads, 
And that no man might draw ſhort breath to day, 
But I and Harry Monmouth ! Tell me, tell me, 
How ſhew'd his talking? ſeem'd it in contempt. 
| Ver. No, by my ſoul; I never in my life 
Did hear a challenge urg'd more modeſtly, 
Unleſs a brother ſhould a brother dare, 
To gentle exerciſe and proof of arms. 
He gave you all the duties of a man, 
Trim'd up your praiſes with a princely tongue, 
Spoke your deſervings like a chroniele, 
Making you "2 better than his praiſe: 
By ſtill difpraifing praiſe, valu'd with you. 
And, which became him like a prince indeed, 
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He made a bluſhing cital of himſelf, 

And chid his truant youth with ſuch a grace, 

As if he maſter'd there a double ſpirit, 

Of teaching and of learning, inſtantly. 

There did he pauſe; but let me tell the world, 

If he out-live the envy of this day, | 

England did never owe fo ſweet a hope, 

So much miſconſtrued in his wantonneſs. 
Hor. Couſin, I think, thou art enamoured 

Upon his follies; never did I hear 

Of any prince, ſo wild, at liberty. 

But be he as he will, yet once ere night, 

I will embrace him with a ſoldier's arm, 

That he ſhall ſhrink under my courteſie. 


Arm, arm with ſpeed. And fellows, ſoldiers, friends, 


Better conſider what you have to do, 
Than I, that have not well the gift of tongue, 
Can lift your blood up with perſuaſion. 


ScEtenz V. Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mess. My lord, here are letters for you. 
Hor. I cannot read them now. 
O gentlemen, the time of life is ſhort, 
To ſpend that ſhortneſs baſely were too long, 
Tho? life did ride upon a dial's point, 
Still ending at th' arrival of an hour. 
And if we live, we live to tread on kings; 
If die; brave death, when princes die with us! 
Now, for our conſciences, the arms are fair, 
When the intent for bearing them is juſt. 
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Enter another Meſſenger. 


Mess. My lord, prepare, the king comes on apace. 
Hor. I thank him, that he cuts me from my tale, 
For I profeſs not talking; only this, 
Let each man do his beſt. + And here draw 1 
A ſword, whoſe temper I intend to ſtain 
With the beſt blood that I can meet withal, 
Th the adventure of this perilous day. 
Now, Eſperanza ! Percy! and ſet on; 
Sound all the lofty inſtruments of war, 
And by that muſic let us all embrace, 
For, heav'n to earth, ſome of us never ſhall 
A ſecond time do fuch a courteſie. 
[They embrace, then exeunt. The trumpets ſound. 


S ENYNE VI. The king entereth with his power: A- 
larm to the battle. Then enter Dowglas and fir Walter 
Blunt. 


BLunT, What is thy name, that thus in battle croſſeſt 
What honour doſt thou ſeek upon my head? [re 
Dows. Know then, my name is Dowglas, 
And I do haunt thee in the battle thus, 
Becauſe ſome tell me that thou art a king. 
BLurT. They tell thee true. 
Dows. The lord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought 
Thy likeneſs; for inſtead of thee, king Harry, 
This ſword hath ended him; ſo ſhall it thee, 
Unleſs thou yield thee as my priſoner. 
Brunt. I was not born to yield, thou haughty Scot: 
And thou ſhalt find a king that will reveage | 
Lord Stafford's death. 


UN 
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Fight, Blunt is ſlain, then enter Hot-ſpur. 


Hor. O Dow glas, hadſt thou fought at Holmedon thus, 
never had triumphed o'er a Scot. 
Dow. All's done, all's won, here breathleſs lies the 
king. 
Hor. Where? 
Dows. Here. 
Hor. This, Dowglas ? no, I know. his face full well? 
A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt, 
Semblably furniſh'd like the king himſelf. 
Dow 6. Ah! fool go with thy ſoul, whither it goes! 
A borrow'd title haſt thou bought too dear. 
Why didſt thou tell me that thou wert a king? 
HoT. The king hath many marching in his coats. 
Dows. Now by my ſword, I will kill all his coats 
I'll murther all his wardrobe piece by piece, 
Vatil I meet the king. k 
Hor. Up and away, 
Our ſoldiers ſtand full fairly for the day, [Exeunt. 


SENI VII. Alarm, enter Falſtaff ſolus. 


Fail. Though I could 'ſcape ſhot free at, London, I fear 
the ſhot here, here's no ſcoring, but upon the pate. Soft, 
who art thou? Sir Walter Blunt? there's honour for you; 
here's no vanity !—-I am as hot as moulten lead, and as 
heavy too; hea 'n keep lead out of me, I need no more 
weight than mine own bowels I have led my rag-o-mut- 
fans where they are pepper'd, there's not three of my hun- 
cred and fifty left alive; and they are for the town's end, 
jo beg during life. But who comes here? 
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Enter prince Henry, 
P. HN. What, ſtand'ſt thou idle here? lend me thy 
Many a noble man lies ſtark and tiff [ſword; 


Under the hooſs of vaunting enemies; 
Whoſe deaths are unreveng d. Lend me thy ſword. 

FAL. O Hal, I pr'ythee, give me leave to breathe 2 
while, Turk Gregory never did ſuch deeds in arms, as | 
have done this day. I have paid Percy, I have made him 
ſure. 

P. Hex. He is, indeed, and living to Kill thee : 

I pr'ythee, lend me thy ſword. 

FAL. Nay, Hal, if Percy be alive, thou get'ſt not w. 
ſword, but take my piſtol, if thou wilt. | 

P. Hey. Give it me. What, is it in the caſe ? 

FAL. Ay, Hal, *tis hot. There's that will ſack a city, 

[The prince draws it out, and finds it a bottle of ſack, 

P. Hex, What, is it a time to jeſt and dally now ? 

[Throws it at him, and Exit. 

Far, If Percy be alive, III pierce him. If he do come 
in my way, ſo; if he do not, if I come in his, willingly, 
let him make a carbonado of me. I like not ſuch grinning 
honour as fir Walter hath; give me life, which if I can 
ſave, fo; if not, honovr comes unlook'd for, and there's an 
end, e Exit. 


Scene VIII. Alarm, excurſions. Enter the king, 


the prince, lord John of Lancaſter, and the earl of Weſt- 
morland. X 


K. HEN. I priythee, Harry, withdraw thyſelf, thou 
tHeedeit too much. Lord John of Lancaſter, go you with 
bim. | 

LAx. Not I, my lord, unleſs I did bleed too, 


| Where ſtain'd nobility lies trodden on, 


Before, I lov'd thee as a brother, John; 
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P. HE x. I do beſeech your majeſty make up, 

Left your retirement do amaze your friends. 

K. Hen, I will do fo. 

My lord of Weſtmorland, lead him to his tent. 
WesT. Come, my lord, I'll lead you to your tent. 
P. Hen. Lead me, my lord? I do not need your help; 

And heav'n forbid, a ſhallow ſcratch ſhould drive 

The prince of Wales from ſuch a field as this, 


And rebels arms triumph in maſſacres ! 

Lan. We breathe too long; come, couſin Weſtmorland, 
Our duty this way lies; for heav'ns ſake, come. 

P. Hex, By heav'n, thou haſt deceiv'd me Lagcaſter, 
I did not think thee lord of ſuch a ſpirit ; 


But now, I do reſpect thee as my ſoul. 
K. HEN. I ſaw him hold lord Percy at the point, 
With luſtier maintenance than I did look for 
Of ſuch an ungrown warrior. 
P. HEN. Oh, this boy 
Lends mettle to us all. [Exeunt. 


Manet king Henry. Enter Dowglas. 


Dows. Another king ? they grow, like Hydra's heads. 
[am che Dowglas, fatal to all thoſe 
That wear thoſe colours on them. What art thou, 

That counterſeit'ſt the perſon of a king? 

K. Hen. The king himſelf, who Dowglas, grieves at 
o many of his ſhadovs thou haſt met, heart, 
And not the very king. I have two boys 
Seck Percy and thyſelf about the ſield; 

But ſeeing thou fall'ſt on me lo luckily, 
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Iwill aſſay thee; fo defend thyſelf. 

Dows. I fear, thou art another counterfeit, 
And yet, in faith, thou bear'ſt thee like a king; 
But mine, I'm ſure, thou art, whoe'er thou be, 


And thus I win thee. | 
[They fight, the king being in danger, 


Enter prince Henry. | 


P. Hex. Hold up thy head, vile Scot, or thou art like 
Never to hold it up again; the ſpirits 
Of Sherley, Stafford, Blunt, are-in my arms. 

It is the prince of Wales that threatens thee, 
Who never promiſeth, but means to pay. 
[They fight, Dowglas flyetk. 
Chearly, my lord; how fares your grace? 
Sir Nicholas Gawlſey hath for ſuccour ſent, 
And ſo hath Cliſton; I'll to Clifton trait, 
K. Hex, Stay, and breathe a while; 
Thou haſt redeem'd my loſt opinion, 
And ſhew'd, thou mak'{ ſome tender of my lite, 
In this fair reſcue thou haſt brought to me, 10 
P. Hz xv. O heav'n, they did me too much injury, Fn 
That ever ſaid, I hearken'd for your death. | 
If it were ſo, I might have let alone 
Th' inſulting hand of Dowglas over you; | 


: Which would have been as ſpeedy in your end, 15 
As all the poĩs' nous potions in the world, Th 

And ſav'd the treach'rous labour of your ſon. Th 

K. Hen, Make up to Clifton, I'll to fir Nicholas Gay- Bu 

ſey. [Exit. An 

My 


8 c ENR IX. Enter Hot-ſpur. Bu 


Hor. If I miſtake not, thou art Harry Menmouch. Lvi 
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p. Hen. Thou ſpeak'ſt as if I would deny my name. 
Hor. My name is Harry Percy. 
P. Hen. Then I fee 
A very valiant rebel of that name. 
| am the prince of Wales: and think not, Percy, 
To ſhare with me in glory any more. 
Two ſtars keep not their motion in one ſphere; 
Nor can one England brook a double reign, 
Of Harry Percy and the prince of Wales. 
Hor. Nor ſhall it, Harry, for the hour is come, 
To end the one of us; and would to heav'n, 
Thy name in arms were now as great as mine. 
P. Hex, I'll make it greater, ere I part from thee; 
And all the budding honours on thy creſt 
Ii crop, to make a garland for my head. 
Hor. I can no longer brook thy vanities. [Fight, 


Enter Falſtaff. 


Fart. Well ſaid, Hal; to it, Hal.—Nay, you ſhall find 
20 boy's play here, I can tell you. 


Enter Dowglas, he fights with Falſtaff, who falls down as 
if he were dead. 'The prince kills Percy. 


Hor. O, Harry, thou haſt robb'd me of my youth. 
better brook the loſs of brittle lite, 
Than thoſe proud titles thou haſt won of me, v7 
They wound my thoughts, worſe than thy ſword my fleſh ; 
But thought's the ſlave of life, and life time's fool, 
And time, that takes ſurvey of all the world, 
Muſt have a ſtop. O, I could propheſie, 
But that the earthy and cold hand of death | 
Lyes on my tongue. No, Percy, thou art duſt, 
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And food for ———— | [Dies. 
P. Hen. For worms, brave Percy, Fare thee well, 
great heart! 
Ill-weav'd ambition, how much art thou ſhrunk ! 
When that this body did contain a ſpirit, 
A kingdom for it was too ſmall a bound: 
But now two paces of the vileſt earth 
Is room enough. This earth, that bears thee dead, 
Bears not alive ſo ſtout a gentleman. 
If thou wert ſenſible of courteſy, 
I ſhould not make fo great a ſhew of zeal; 
But let my favours hide thy mangled face, 
And, ev'n in thy behalf, I thank myſelf 
For doing theſe fair rights of tenderneſs. 
Adieu, and take thy praiſe with thee to heav'n; 
Thy ignominy ſleep with thee in the grave, 
But not remember'd in thy epitaph. 
[He ſees Falſtaff on the ground. 


— What ! old acquaintance ! conld not all this fleſh 


Keep in a little life? poor Jack! farewel ! 

I could have better ſpar'd a better man. 

Oh, I ſhould have a heavy mils of thee, 

If I were much in love with vanity. 

Dezth hath not ſtruck ſo fair a deer to day, 

Though many a Cearer in this bloody fray : 

Imbowell'd will I fee thee by and by, 

Till then, in blood by noble Percy lye. [Exit, 


ScENE X. Falſtaff riſes. 


FAL. Imbowell'd !—if thou imbowel me te day, I'll give 
you leave to powder me, and eat me to-morrow ! *Sblood, 
*twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot had 
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paid me ſcot and lot too. Counterfeit? I lie, I am no 
counterſeitz to die, is to be a counterfeit ; for he is but the 
counterfeit of a man, who hath not the life of a man; but 
io counter ſeit dying, when a man thereby liveth, is to be no 
counterfeit, but the true and perſect image of life, indeed. 
The better part of valour is diſcretion; in the which better 
part I have ſaved my life. I am afraid of this gun- poder 
Percy, though he be dead. How if he ſhould counterfeit 
. (oo, and riſe? I am aTaid, he would prove the better coun- 
terfeitz therefore I'll make him ſure; yea, and I'll ſwear, 
I kill'd him. Why may not he riſe as well as 1? Nothing 
conſutes me but eyes, and no body fees me. Therefore, 
iirrah, with a new wound in your thigh, come you along 
with me. [Takes Hot-ſpur on his back. 


Scene XI. Enter prince Heary, and Jcha of Lan- 
caſter. 


P. Hex. Come, brother John, full bravely haſt thou fieſht 
Thy maiden ſword. 

Lan. But ſoſt, whom have we here? 

Did you not tell me, this fat man was dead ? 

P. Hex. I did, I ſaw him dead, | 

And breathleſs on the ground. Art thou alive, 

Or is it fancy plays upon our eye-ſight ? 

! pr ythee, ſpeak; we will not truſt our eyes 
Without our ears. Thou art not what thou feem'ſt. 

Far. No, that's certain; I am net a double man; but if 
am not Jack Falſtaff, then am Ia Jack. There is Percy, 
if your father will do me any honour, ſo; if not, let him 
kill the next Percy himſelf, I look either to be earl or 
duke, I can aſſure you. 


P. Hen, Why, Percy I killd myſel; and ſaw thee dead. 
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Fear. Did'ſt thou? Lord, lord, how the world is giv'n to 

lying! I grant you, I was down, and out of breath, and ſo 
was he; but we roſe both at an inſtant, and fought a long 
hour by Shrewſbury clock. If I may be believ'd, ſo; if 
not, let them, that ſhould reward valour, bear the fin upon 
their own heads. I'll take't on my death, I gave him this 
wound in the thigh; if the the man were alive, and would 
deny it, I would make him eat a piece of my ſword. 

LAN. This is the ſtrangeſt tale that e'er I heard. 

P. Hew. This is the ſtrangeſt fellow, brother John. 
Come, bring your luggage nobly on your back; 

For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 

I'Il gild it with the happieſt terms I have. 
| [A retreat is ſounded, 
The trumpets ſound retreat, the day is ours. | 
Come, brother, let's to th' higheſt of the field; 

To ſee what friends are living, who are dead. [Exeunt, 

Fai. I'Il follow, as they ſay, for reward. He that re- 
ward: me, heav'n reward him! if I do grow great, [I'll 
grow leſs; for I'll purge, and leave lack, and live cleanly, 
as a noble man ſhould do. n 


Sc ENI XII. The trumpets ſound. Enter king Hen- 
ry, prince of Wales, lord John of Lancaſter, earl cf 
Weſtmorland, with Worceſter and Vernon priſoners. 


K. HEN. Thus ever did rebellion find rebuke. 
III-ſpirited Wor'ſter, did we not ſend grace, 
Paid>n, and terms of love to all of you? 

And would'ſt thou turn our offers contrary ? 
Miſuſe the tenor of thy kinſman's truſt ? 
Three knights upon our party ſlain tc-day, 
A noble earl, and many a creature elle, 
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Had been alive this hour, 
If like a cbriſtian thou had'ſt truly borne 
Betwixt our armies true intelligence. 
Wor. What I have done, my ſafety urg'd me to; 
And I embrace this fortune patiently, 
Since not to be avoided it falls on me. | 
k. Hex, Bear Worceſter to death, and Vernon too. 
Other offenders we will pauſe upon. 
[Exeunt Worceſter and Vernon, _ 
How goes the field? 
P. HEN. The gallant Scot, lord Dowglas, when he ſaw 
The fortune of the day quite turned from him, 
The noble Percy lain, and all his men 
Upon the foot of fear, fled with the reſt, 
And, falling from a hill, he was ſo bruis'd, 
That the purſuers took him. At my tent 
The Dowglas is, and I beſeech your grace, 
I may diſpoſe of him. 
K. HEN. With all my heart. | 
P. Hen, Then, brother John of Lancaſter, to you 
This honourable bounty ſhall belong. 
Go to the Dowglas, and deliver him 
Up to his pleaſure, ranſomleſs and free. 
His valour, ſhewn upon our creſts to-day, 
Hath taught us how to cheriſh ſuch high deeds, 
Ev'n in the boſom of our adverſaries. 
Lan. I thank your grace for this high courteſie, 
Which I ſhall give away immediately. 
K. Hen, Then this remains, that we divide our power. 
You ſon John, and my couſin Weſtmorland, 
Tow'rds York ſhall bend you, with your deareſt ſpeed, 
Ver, III. li 
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To meet Northumberland and prelate Scroop, 
Who, as we hear, are buſily in arms. 

Myſelf and you, ſon Harry, will tow'rds Wales, 
To fight with Olendower and the earl of Marche. 
Rebellion in this land ſhall loſe his ſway, 
Meeting the check of ſuch another day; 

* And fince this buſinefs fo far fair is done, 

Let us not leave, till all our own be won. 


[Exeuat, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


o 1 * 
0 . 


Enter ae painted full of tongues. 


PEN) your ears; ; for which of you will ſtop - | 
The vent of hearing, when loud Rumour n Na“ 
I from the orient to the drooping welt, 
Making the wind my poſt-horſe, ſtill unfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth. 
Upon my tongues continual ſlanders ride, 
The which in every language I pronounce 
Stuffing the ears of men with falſe reports. 
I ſpeak of peace, while covert enmity, 
Under the ſmile of ſafety, wounds the world ; 
And who but Rumour, who but only I, 
Make fearful muſters and prepar'd defence, 
Whilſt the big year, ſwolPn with ſome other griefs, 
Is thought with child by the ſtern tyrant war, 
And no ſuch matter ? Rumour is a pipe 
Blown by ſurmilſes, jealouſies, conjectures 3 
And, of ſo eaſy, and ſo plain a ſtop, » 
That the blunt monſter with uncounted heads, 
The ſtill diſcordant wavering multitude, 
Can play upon it. But what need I thus 
My well-known body to anatomize 
Among my houſhold ? Why is Rumour here ? 
I run before king Harry's victory; 
Who in a bloody field by Shrewſbury 
Hath beaten down young Hotſpur and his troops; 
Quenching the flame of bold rebellion 
113 
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Ev'n with the rebel's blood. But what mean 

To ſpeak fo true at firſt ? my office is 

To noiſe abroad, that Harry Monmouth fell 

Under the wrath of noble Hotſpur's ſword ; 

And that the king before the Dowglas* rage 

Stoop'd his anointed head as low as death. 

This have I rumour'd through the peaſant towns, 
Between that royal field of Shrewſbury, 

And this worm-eaten hold of ragged ſtone ; 

Where Hotſpur's father, old Northumberland, 

Lies crafty ſick. The poſts come tiring on; 

And not a man of them brings other news 

Than they have learn'd of me. From Rumour's tongues, 
1 bring ſmooth comforts BI worſe than true wrongs. 


[Exit, 


THE SECOND PART OF 
FO TY KM 
A C-T-.1. SCENE I. 


Northumberland's caſtle. 
Enter lord Bardolph; the Porter at the door. 


BARDOLPH. 


HO keeps the gate here, hoa ? where is the earl ? 
PoxT. What ſhall I ſay you are? 
BarxD. Tell thou the earl, 
That the lord Bardolph doth attend him here. 
PoxT. His lordſhip is walk'd forth into the orchard ; 
Pleaſe it your honour, knock but at the gate, 
And he himſelf will anſwer. | 


Enter Northumberland. 


BARD. Here's the earl. 
NoxTH. What news, lord Bardolph ? ev'ry minute now 
Should be the father of ſome ſtratagem. 
The times are wild : contention, like a horſe 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke looſe, 
And bears down all before him. | 
Bazxp, Noble earl, 
I bring you certain news from Shrewſbury, 
Nor TH. Good, if heav'n will! 
BAR D. As good as heart can wiſh. 
The king is almoſt wounded to the death : 
And in the fortune of my lord your ſon, 
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Prince Harry ſlain outright; and both the Blunts 
Kill'd by the hand of Douglas; young prince John, 
And Weſtmorland, and Stafford, fled the field; 
And Harry Monmouth's brawn, the hulk fir John, 
Is priſoner to your ſon. O, ſuch a day, 
So fought, ſo follow'd, and fo fairly won, 
Came not till now, .to dignify the times, 
Since Cæſar's fortunes ! 
Nox TH. How is this deriv'd ? 
Saw you the field? came you from Shrewſbury ? 
BARD. I ſpake with one, my lord, that came from 
thence, 
A gentleman well bred, and of good name ; 
That freely render'd me theſe news for true. 
NorTH. Here comes my ſervant Trayers, whom 1 ſent 
On Tueſday laſt to liſten atter news. - 
Baxp. My lord, I over-rode him on the way, 
And he is furniſh'd with no certainties, 
More than n be, haply, may retain from me. 


SCENE II. Enter Travers. 


Nok run. Now, Travers, what good tidings come witz 
you? | 

Tx a. My lord, Sir John Umſrevil turn'd me back 
With joyful tidings; and, being better hors d, 
Out- rode me. After him came ſpurring hard 
A gentleman, almoſt fore- ſpent with ſpeed, 
That ſtopp'd by me to breathe his bloodied horſe ; 
He aſk'd the way to Cheſter; and of him 
1 did demand what news from Shrewſbury, 
He told me, that rebellion had ill luck; 
And that young Harry Percy's ſpur was cold, 
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With that he gave his able horſe the head, 

And, bending forward, ſtruck his agile heels 

Againſt the panting fides of his poor jade 

Up to the rowel-head; and, ſtarting ſo, 

He ſeem'd in running to devour the way, 

Staying no longer queſtion. 
Nox TR. Ha »— again | 

Said he, young Harry Percy's ſpur was cold } 

Rebellion had ill luck ? | 

| Bax. My lord, I'll tell you; 

if my young lord your ſon have not the day, 

Upon mine honoyr, for a ſilken point 

I'll give my barony. Ne'er talk of it. | 
NoxTn. Why ſhould the gentleman, that rode by 

Give then ſuch inſtances of loſs ? Travers, 
BAR. Who he? 

He was ſome hilding fellow, that had ſtoll'n 

The horſe he rode on; and, upon my life, 

Spake at adventure. Look, here comes more news. 


ScEe nx III. Enter Morton. 


NorTH. Vea, this man's brow, like to a title-leaf, 
Foretels the nature of a tragick volume. 
So looks the ſtrond, whereon th* imperious flood | 
Hath left a witneſs'd uſurpation. 
Say, Morton, didſt thou come from S$hrewſbury ? 
Mor r. I ran from Shrewſbury, my, noble lord, 
Where hateful death put on his uglieſt maſł 
To fright our party. 
Nox rn. How doth my ſon, and brother? 
Thou trembleſt ; and the whiteneſs in thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand, 
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Even ſuch a man, ſo faint, ſo ſpiritleſs, 
So dull, ſo dead in look, ſo woe-be-gone, 
Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was burn'd, 
But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue, 
And I my Percy's death, ere thou report'ſt it. 
This thou would'ſt ſay : your ſon did thus, and thus; 
Your brother, thus; fo fought the noble Douglas; . 
Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deeds ; ; 
But in the end, to ſtop mine ear indeed, 
Thou haſt a ſigh to blow away this praiſe, 
Ending with brother, ſon, and all are dead 

MoxT. Dowglas is living, and your brother, yet; 
But for my lord your ſon 

Nox rRH. Why, he is dead. 
See, what a ready tongue ſuſpicion hath. 
He, that but fears the thing he would not know 
Hath by inſtin&, knowledge from other's eyes, 
That what he fear'd is chanc'd. Vet, Morton, ſpeak, 
Tell thou thy earl, his divination lies; 
And I will take it as a ſweet diſgrace, 
And make thee rich for doing me ſuch wrong. 

MorT. You are too great, to be by me gainſaid : 
Your ſpirit is too true, your fears too certain. 

Nox TH. Yet, for all this, ſay not; that Percy's dead. 
I ſee a ſtrange confeſſion in thine eye, 
Thou ſhak'ſt thy head, and hold'ſt it fear, or ſin, 
To ſpeak a truth. If he be lain, ſay fo. 
The tongue offends not, that reports his death; 
And he doch ſin, that dot h belie the dead, 
Not he, which ſays the dead is not alive. 
Yet the firſt bringer of unwelcome news 
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Hath but a loſing office, and his tongue 

Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, 

Remember'd, tolling a departing friend. 
Ran. I cannot think, my lord, your ſon is dead. 
Mos r. I'm ſorry, I ſhould force you to believe 

That, which, I would to heav'n, I had not ſeen ; 

But theſe mine eyes ſaw him in bloody ſtate, 

Rend'ring faint quittance, wearied and out-breath'd, 

To Henry Monmouth; whoſe ſwiſt wrath beat down 

The never-daunted Percy to the earth, 

From whence, with life, he never more ſprung up. 

In few, his death, whoſe ſpirit lent a fire 

Lven to the dulleſt peaſant in his camp, 

Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 

From the belt-temper'd courage in his troops; 

For from his metal was his party ſteel'd 

Which once in him abated, all the reſt ; 

Turn'd on themſelves, like dull and heavy lead. 

And as the thing, that's heavy in its ſelf, 

Upon enforcement flies with greateſt ſpeed ; 

So did our men, heavy in Hotſpur's lofs, 

Lend to this weight ſuch lighteſs with their fear, 9 

That arrows fled not ſwifter toward their aim, 3 

Than did our ſoldiers, aiming at their ſafety, | 

Fly from the field. Then was that noble Wor'ſter 

Too ſoon ta'en priſoner : and that furious Scot, 

The bloody Dowglas, whoſe well-labouring ſword 

Had three times ſlain th' appearance of the king, 

'Gan vail his ſtomach, and did grace the ſhame 

Of thoſe that turn'd their backs; and in his flight, 

Stumbling in fear, was took. The ſum of all 

lo that the king hath won; and hath lent out 
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A ſpeedy pow'r to encounter you, my lord, 
Under the conduct of young Lancaſter 
And Weſtmorland. This is the news at full. 
Nox TH. For this, I ſhall have time enough to mourn ; 
In poiſon there is phyſick, and this news, 
That would, had I been well, have made me ſick, 
Being ſick, hath in fome meaſure made we well. 
And as the wretch, whoſe tever-weaken'd joints, 
Like ſtrengthleſs hinges, buckle under life, 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his Keeper's arms; ev'n ſo my limbs, 
Weaken'd with grief, being now inrag'd with grief, 
Are thrice themſelves. Hence, therefore, thou nice crutch; 
A ſcaly gauntlet now with joints of ſteel 
Muſt glove this hand. And hence, thou ſickly quoif, 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, 
Which princes, fleſh'd with conqueſt, aim to hit. 
Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 
The rugged'ſt hour that time and ſpight dare bring 
To frown upon th* enrag'd Northumberland ! 
Let heav'n kiſs earth! now let not nature's hand 
Keep the wild flood confin'd ; let order die, 
And let this world no longer be a ſtage 
To feed contention in a lingering ac: 
But let one ſpirit of the f6rft-born Cain 
Reign in all boſoms, that each heart being ſet 
On bloody courſes, the rude ſcene may end, 
And darkneſs be the burier of the dead! 
Bar. This ſtrained paſſion doth you wrong, my lord 
Sweet earl, divorce not wiſdom from your honour. 
MoxT. The lives of all your loving complices 
Lean on your health 3 the which, if you give oer 
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To ſtormy paſſion, muſt perforce decay. 

You caſt th* event of war, my noble lord, 

And ſummè'd th* account of chance, before you ſaid, 

Let us make head.” It was your preſurmiſe, 

That, in the dole of blows, your ſon might drop; 

You knew, he walk'd o'er perils, on an edge 

More likely to fall in, that to get o'er ; 

You were advis'd, his fleſh was capable 

Of wounds and ſcars; and that his forward ſpirit 

Would lift him where moſt trade of danger rang'd ; 

Yet did you ſay, © Go forth.” And none of this, 

Though ſtrongly apprehended, could reſtrain 

The ſtiff-borne a&ion. What hath then befall'n, 

Or what hath this bold enterprize brought forth, 

More than that being, which was like to be ? 
Bar. We all, that are engaged to this loſs, 

Knew, that we ventur'd on ſuch dang'rous ſeas, 

That, if we wrought out life, twas ten to one; 

And yet we ventur'd for the gain propos'd, 

Choak'd the reſpect of likely peril fear'd ; 

And ſince we are o'er-ſet, venture again, 

Come, we will all put forth, body and goods. 
Mok r. Tis more than time; and my moſt noble lord, 

I hear for certain, and do ſpeak the truth; 

The gentle arch-biſhop of York is up 

With well-appointed powers. He is a man, 

Who with a double ſurety binds his followers. 

My lord, your fon had only but the corps, 

But ſhadows, and the ſhews of men to fight; 

For that ſame word, rebellion, did divide 

The action of their bodies from their ſouls, 

And they did fight with queaſineſs, conſtrain'd, 
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As men drink potions, that their weapons only 
Seem'd on our fide, but for their ſpirits and ſouls, 
This word, rebellion, it had froze them up, 
As fiſh are in a pond. But now, the biſhop 
Turns inſurrection to religion; 
Suppos'd fincere and holy in his thoughts, 
He's follow'd both with body and with mind, 
And doth enlarge his riſing with the blood 
Of fair king Richard, ſcrap'd from Pomfret ſtones ; 
Derives from heav'n his quarrel and his cauſe ; 
Tells them, he doth beſtride a bleeding land 
Caſping for life under great Bolingbroke, 
And more, and leſs, do flock to follow him. 
Nor TH. I knew of this before, but to ſpeak truth, 
This preſent grief had wip'd it from my mind. 
Go in with me, and counſel every man 
The apteſt way for ſafety and revenge. 
Get poſts, and letters, and make friends with ſpeed ; 
Never ſo few, nor never yet more need. [Exeunt, 


SCENE IV. Changes to a ſtreet in London. 


Enter Sir John Falſtaff, with his Page bearing his ſword 

"230 | and buckler. 

FAL. Sirrah, you giant! what ſays the doctor to my 
water ? | 

Pace. He ſaid; fir, the water it ſelf was a good healthy 
water. But for the party that own'd it, he might have more 
diſeaſes than he knew for. 

FAL. Men of all ſorts take a pride to gird at me. The 
brain of this fooliſh-compounded-clay, Man, is not able to in- 
vent any thing that tends to laughter, more than I invent, 
or is invented on me. I am not only witty im myſelf, but 
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the cauſe that wit is in other men. I do here walk before 
thee, like a ſow that hath overwhelmed all her litter but 
one. If the prince put thee into my ſervice for any other rea- 
ſon than to ſet me off, why, then I have no judgment. 
Thou whorſon mandrake, thou art fitter to be worn in my 
cap, than to wait at my heels. I was never mann'd with 
an agate till now: but I will neither ſet you in gold nor 
ſilver, but in vile apparel, and ſend you back again to your 
maſter, for a jewel : The Juvenal, the prince your maſter ! 
whoſe chin is not yet fledg'd ; I will ſooner have a beard 
grow in the palm of my hand, than he ſhall get one on his 
cheek ; yet he will not ſtick to ſay his face is à face-royal. 
Heav'n may finiſh it when it will, it is not a hair amiſs yet; 
he may keep it ſtill as a face- royal, for a barber ſhall never 
earn ſix-pence out of it; and yet he will be crowing, as 
if he had writ man ever ſince his father was  batchelor. 
He may keep his own grace, but he is almoſt out of mine, 
| can aſſure him.—What ſaid Mr. Dombledon, about the 
fatten of my ſhort cloak and flops ? 

Pace. He ſaid, fir, you ſhould procure him better aſ- 
furance than Bardolph; he would not take his bond and 
yours, he lik'd not the ſecurity. 

Far. Let him be damn'd like the glutton, may his tongue 
be hotter. A whorſon Achitophel, a raſcally yea-forſooth 
knave, to bear a gentleman in hand, and then ſtand upon 
© ſecurity. The whorſon-ſmooth-pates do now wear no- 
thing but high-ſhoes, and bunches of keys at their girdles z 
and if a man is thorough with them in honeſt taking up, 
then they muſt ſtand upon * ſecurity.” I had as lief they 
would put ratſbane in my mouth, as offer to ſtop it with ſe- 
curity. I looked he ſhould have ſent me two and twenty 
yards of ſatten, as I am a true knight, and he ſends me 
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& Security.” Well he may ſleep in ſecurity, for he hath 
the horn of abundance. And the lightneſs of his wife 
ſhines through it, and yet cannot he fee, though we have hi 
own lanthorn to light him. Where's Bardolph ? 

Pace. He's gone into Smithfietd to buy your worſhip 
a horſe. 

FAL. I bought him in Paul's, and he'll buy me a horſe 
in Smithfield, If I could get me but a wife in the ſtews, l 
were mann'd, hors'd, and wiv'd. 


Sc RENE V. Enter Chief Juſtice, and Servants, 


Pace. Sir, here comes the nobleman that committed 


the prince for ſtriking him, about Bardolph. 

FAL. Wait cloſe, I will not ſee him. 

Cn. Jus. What's he that goes there? 

Szrv, Falſtaff, an't pleaſe your lordſſiip. 

Cn. jus He that was in queſtion for the robbery ? 

Sr v. He, my lord. But he hath ſince done good fer- 
vice at Shreſbury ; and, as I hear, is now golng with ſome 
charge to the lord John of Lancaſter. 

Ca. Jus. What to York ? call him back again. 

Serv, Sir John Falſtaff, —— 

FAL. Boy, tell him I am deaf. 

PAO E. Vou muſt fpeak louder, my maſter is deaf. 

Cn. Jos. I am ſure, he is; to the hearing of any thing 
good. Go pluck him by the elbow. I * ſpeak with 
him. 

Serv. Sir John 

Pat. What! a young knave and beg! are there not 
wars? is there not employment? doth not the king lack 
ſubjects? do not the rebels need ſoldiers? though it be a 
ſhame to be on any ſide but one, it is worſe ſfiame to beg, 
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than to be on the worſt ſide, were it worſe than the name of 
rebellion can tell how to make it. 

sun v. You miſtake me, fir. 

FAL. Why, fir, did I fay you were an honeſt man? ſet- 
ting my knight-hood and my ſoldierſhip aſide, I had lied in 
my throat, if I had ſaid ſo, 

Serv. I pray you, Sir, then ſet your knight-hood and 
your ſoldierſhip aſide, and give me leave to tell you, you 
lie in your throat, if you ſay I am any other than an honeſt 
man. 

Fal. I give thee leave to tell me fo ? ? I lay aſide that, 
which grows to me? if thou gett'ſt any leave of me, hang 
me z if thou tak'ſt leave, thou wert better be hang d. You 
hunt-counter, hence; avaunt. 

Segv. Sir, my lord would ſpeak with you. 

Cx. Jus. Sir John Falſtaff, a word with you. 

Far, My good lord! God give your lordſhip good time of 
day. Iam glad to ſee your lordſhip abroad; I heard ſay, 
your lordſhip was fick. I hope, your lordſhip goes abroad 
by advice. Your lordſhip, though not clean paſt your 
youth, hath yet ſome ſmack of age in you; ſome reliſh of 
the ſaltneſs of time; and I moſt humbly beſeech your 
lordſhip, to have a reverend care of your health. 

Cn. Jo sT. Sir John, I ſent for you before your expedi- 
tion to Shrewſbury. 


FAL. If it pleaſe your lordſhip, I hear, his Majeſty i is re- 
turn'd with ſome diſcomfort from Wales. ne 

Cn. JusT. I talk not of his majeſty. You would not 
come when l ſent for YOU, — | 

FAL. And I hear, moreover, his highneſs is fallen into 


this ſame whorſon apoplexy. 
Vo. III. K k 
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Cn. Jusr. Well, heav'n mend him! I pray, let me 
ſpeak with you. 

FAL. This apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind of lethargy, 

an't pleaſe your lordſhip, a kind of ſleeping in the blood, 2 
whorſon tingling. | 

Cn. JusT. What tell you me of it ? be it as it is. 

Far, It hath its original from much grief; from ſtudy 
and perturbation. of the brain. I have read the cauſe of it 
in Galen. It is a kind of deafneſs. 

Cu. Jus r. I think, you are fallen into that diſeaſe : for 
you hear not what I ſay to you. 

FAL. Very well, my lord, very well; rather, an't pleaſe 
you it is the diſeaſe of not liſt'ning, the malady of not mark- 
Ing, that I am troubled withal. 

Cn. Jos r. To puniſh you by the heels, would amend 
the attention of your ears; and I care not if I do become 
your phyſician, 

FAL. I am as poor as Job, my lord, but not ſo patient, 
Your lordſhip may miniſter the potion of impriſonment to 
me, in reſpect of poverty; but how I ſhould be your pat 
ent to follow your preſcriptions, the wiſe may make ſome 
dram of a ſcruple, or, indeed, a ſcruple itſelf. 

Cn. Just. I ſent for you, when there were matters 2. 
gainſt you for your life, to come ſpeak with me. 

Far. As I was then adviſed by my counſel learned in 
the laws of this land-ſervice, I did not come. 

Cn. JusT. Well, che truth is, fir John, you live in gien 
infamy. 

FAL. He that buckles him in my belt cannot live in 
bole... | 

Cn. Jvsr. Your means are very fender, and your waſte 


is great. 


le 


t 


Pal. I would it were otherwiſe; I would, my means 
were greater, and my waſte ſlenderer. | 

Cn. JusT. You have miſled the youthſul prince. 

Fai. The young prince hath miſled me. I am the fel- 
low with the great belly, and he my dog. 

Cu. JusT. Well, I'm loth to gall a new-heal'd wound; 
your day's ſervice at Shrewſbury hath a little gilded over 
your night's exploit on Gads-hill, You may thank the un- 
quiet time, for your quiet o' er- poſting that action. 

FAL. My lord 

Cn. JusT. But ſince all is well, keep it ſo: wake not a 
leeping wolf. | 

Fai. To wake a wolf, is as bad as to ſmell a fox. 

Cn. JusT. What? you are as a candle, the better part 
burnt out. | 

Fat. A waſſel candle, my lord; all tallow ; but if I 
did ſay of wax, my growth would approve the truth. 

Cy, JusT. There is not a white hair on your face, but 
ſhould have his effect of gravity. 

Fat. His effect of gravy, gravy, gravy. | 

Cn. JusT. You follow the young prince up and down, 
like his ill angel. 

Far Not ſo, my lord, your angel is light: but 1 hope, 
he that looks upon me, will take me without weighing 3 
and yet, in ſome reſpects, I grant, I cannot go; I cannot 
tell, Virtue is of fo little regard in theſe coſter-mongers” 
Gays, that true valour is turned bear-herd ; pregnancy is 
made a tapſter, and hath his quick wit waſted in giving 
reckonings; all the other gifts appertinent to man, as the 
malice of this age ſhapes them, are not worth a gooſe-berry, 
You, that are old, conſider not the capacities of us that 
ire young; you meaſure the heat of our livers, with the 
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bitterneſs of your galls z and we that are in the vaward of 
our youth, I muſt confeſs, are wags too. | 

Cn. JusT. Do you ſet down your name in the ſerowl of 
youth, that are written down old, with all the characters of 
age? Have you not a moiſt eye? a dry hand? a yelloy 
cheek? a white beard? a decreaſing leg? an increaſing 
belly ? Is not your voice broken ? your wind ſhort; your 
chin double ? your wit ſingle ? and every part about you 
blaſted with antiquity ? and will you yet call yourſelf young? 
fie, fie, fie, fir John. 

Far. My lord, I was born about three of the clock in 
the afternoon, with a white head, and ſomething a round 
belly. For my voice, I have loſt it with hallowing and 
ſinging of Anthems, To approve my youth further, I will 
not. The truth is, I am only old in judgment and under- 
ſtanding, and he that will caper with me for a thouſand 
marks, let him lend me the money, and have at him. For 
the box o'th* ear that the prince gave you, he gave it like z 
rade prince, and you took it like a ſenſible lord. I have 
checkt him for it; and the young lion repents : marry not 
in aſhes and ſackcloth, but in new filk and old fack. 

Cu. JusT. Well, heav'n ſend the prince a better com- 
panion. | | 

FAL. Heav'n ſend the companion a better priace. I cau- 
not rid my hands of him. 

Cn. JusT. Well, the king hath ſever'd you and prince 
Harry. I hear, you are going with lord John of Lan- 
caſter, againſt the archbiſhop and the earl of Northumber- 
land. 

Far. Yes, I thank your pretty ſweet wit for it: but look 


ou, pray, all you that kiſs my lady Peace at home, that 


our armies join not in a hot day; for, by the lord, I take 
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but two ſhirts out with me, and I mean not to ſweat ex- 


traordinarily; if it be a hot day, if I brandiſh any thing 


but a bottle, would I might never ſpit white again. There 
is not a dangerous action can peep out his head, but I am 
thruſt upon it. Well, I cannot laſt ever, —— But it was 
always yet the trick of our Engliſh nation, if they have 2 
good thing, to make it too common. If ye will needs ſay» 


Iam an old man, you ſhould give me reſt: I would to 


God, my name were not ſo terrible to the enemy as it is! 
I were better to be eaten to death with a ruſt, than to be 
ſcour'd to nothing with perpetual motion. 

Cy. JusT. Well, be honeſt, be honeſt, and heav'n bleſs 
your expedition |! 

Far. Will your lordſhip lend me a thouſand pound, to 
furniſh me forth ? 

Cn. JusT. Not a penny, not a penny; you are too im- 
patient to bear croſſes. Fare you well. Commend me to 
my couſin Weſtmorland, [Exit. 

FAL. If I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle. A 
man can no more ſeparate age and covetouſneſs, than he 


can part young limbs and letchery; but the gout galls the 


one, and the pox pinches the other, and ſo both the degrees 
prevent my curſes. Boy, 

Pace. Sir; 

Far, What money is in my purſe ? 

PaGe. Seven groats and two pence. 

FAL. I can get no remedy againſt this conſumption of 
the purſe. Borrowing only lingers and lingers it out, but 
tbe diſeaſe is incurable. Go bear this letter to my lord of 
Lancaſter, this to the prince, this to the earl of Weſtmor- 
land, and this to old Mrs. Urſula, whom I have weekly 
[worn to marry ſince I perceived the firſt white hair on my 
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chin. About it; you know where to find me. A pox of 
this gout ! or a gout of this pox! for the one, or tother, 
plays the rogue with my great toe; it is no matter, if I do 
halt, I have the wars for my colour, and my penfion ſhall 
feem the more reaſonable. A good wit will make uſe of 
any thing; Iwill turn difeafes to commodity, [Exeunt, 


ScEen xz VI. Changes to the archbiſhop 'of York'; 
| palace. 


Enter archbiſhop of York, Haſtings, Thomas Mowbru 
(earl marſhal) and lord Bardolph. 


Yorx. Thus have you heard our cauſe, and know our 
means; F | 
Now, my moft noble friends, I pray you all, 
Speak plainly your opinion of our hopes. 
And firſt, lord Marſhal, what ſay you to it ? 

Mows. 1 well allow th* occafion of our arms, 
But gladly would be better ſatisfied | 
How in our means we ſhould advance our ſelves 
To look with forehead bold and big enough 
Upon the pow'r and puiſfance of the king? 

HasT. Our preſent muſters grow upon che file 
To five and twenty thouſand men of choice; 

And our ſupplies live largely in the hope 
Of great Northumberland, whoſe boſom burns 
With an incenſed fire of injuries. 

BarD. The queſtion then, lord Haſtings, ſtandeth thus 
Whether our preſent five and twenty thouſand 
May hold up head without Northumberland? 

HasT. With him we may. 

- Barp. Ay, marry, there's the point: 
But if without him we be thought too feeble, 
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My judgment is, we ſhould not ſtep too far 


; Till we had his aſſiſtance by the hand. 

For in a theme fo bloody-fac'd as this, 

; Conjecture, expectation, and ſurmiſe, 

l | Of aids uncertain ſhould not be admitted. 

f York. Tis very true, lord Bardolph; for indeed, 


3 It was young Hotſpur's caſe at Shrewſbury, 
BARD. It was, my lord, who lin'd himſelf with hope, 
Eating the air, on promiſe of ſupply ; 
Flatt'ring himſelf with proje& of a power 
Much ſmaller than the ſmalleſt of his thoughts ; 
And ſo, with great imagination, 
Proper to madmen, led his pow*rs to death, 
And, winking, leap'd into deſtruction. 
HasT. But, by your leave, it never yet did hurt 
To lay down likelihoods and forms of hope. 
Bazp. Ves, if this preſent quality of war, 
Indeed the inſtant action; a cauſe on foot 
Lives ſo in hope, as in an early ſpring 
We ſee ch' appearing buds; which, to prove fruit, 
Hope gives not ſo much warrant, as deſpair, | 
That froſts will bite them. When we mean to build, | 
We firſt ſurvey the plot, then draw the model; 
And when we ſee the figure of the houſe, 
Then muſt we rate the colt of the erection; 
Which, if we find out-weighs ability, 
What do we then but draw a-new the model 
us; In fewer offices ? at leaſt, deſiſt 
To build at all ? much more in this great work, 
Which is almoſt to pluck a kingdom down, 
And ſet another up, ſhould we ſurvey 
The plot of ſituation, and the model; 
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Conſent upon a ſure foundation, 

Queſtion ſurveyors, know our own eſtate, 
How able fuch a work to undergo, 

To weigh againſt his oppoſite z or elſe, 
We fortify in paper and in figures, 

Uſing the names of men inſtead of men, 
Like one that draws the model of a houſe 
Beyond his pow'r to build it, who, half through, 
Gives o'er, and leaves his part-created coſt 
A naked ſubject to the weeping clouds, 
And waſte for churliſh winter's tyranny. 

HasT. Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair birth, 
Should be ſtil] born, and that we now poſſeſt | 
The utmoſt man of expe&tatio, © 
T think, we are a body ſtrong enough 


Ev'n as we are, to equal with the king. 


BaxD. What, is the king but five and twenty thouſand ? 
HasT. To us, no more; nay, not ſo much, lord Bar- 
dolph. g {20 en ade | 

For his diviſions, as the times do brawl, 


Are in three heads; one pow'r againſt the F rench, 


And one againſt Glendower ; perſorce, a third 
Muſt take up us; ſo is the unfirm king 
In three divided; and his coffers ſound 
With hollow poverty and emptineſ*. 
Yor x. That he ſhould draw his ſev” ral ſtrengths to- 
gether, 
And come againſt us in full puiſſance, 
Need not be dreaded. 
HasT. If he ſhould do fo, 
He leaves his back unarm'd, the French and Welſk 
Baying him at the hee!s ;, never fear that. 
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Baxp. Who, is it like, ſhould lead his forces hither ? 
HasT. The duke of Lancaſter, and Weſtmorland :, 

Againſt the Welſh, himſelf and Harry Monmouth: | 

But who is ſubſtituted gainſt the French, 

I have no certain notice. 

| Yorx. Let us on; 

And publiſh the occaſion of our arms. 

The commonwealth is ſick of their own choice ; 

Their over-greedy love hath ſurfeited, 

An habitation giddy and unſure 

Hath he, that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 

O thou fond Many! with what loud applauſe 

Did'ſt thou beat heav'n with bleſſing Bolingbroke, 

Before he was, what thou would'ſt have him be? 

And now, being trim'd up in thine own deſires, 

Thou beaſtly feeder, art ſo full of him, 

That thou provok'ſt thyſelf to caſt him up. 

So, ſo, thou common dog, did'ſt thou diſgorge 

Thy glutton boſom of the royal Richard, 

And now thou would'ſt eat thy dead vomit up, 

And howl'ſt to find it. What truſt is in theſe times? 

They, that when Richard liv'd, would have him die, 

Are now become enamour'd on his grave | 

Thou, that threw'ſt duſt upon his goodly head, 

When through proud London he came ſighing on 

After th* admired heels of Bolingbroke, 

Cry'ſt now, O earth, yield us that king again, 

And take thou this. O thoughts of men accurſt ! 

Paſt and to come, ſeem beſt ; things preſent, worſt. 

Mo wzE. Shall we go draw our numbers, and ſet on? 
FAST, We are time's ſubjects, and time bids, be gone, 

| [Exeunt, 
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ACT u. SCENE L 


A Street in LONDON. 
Enter Hoſteſs, with two officers, Phang and Snare, 


Hos TEss. 


R. Phang, have you enter'd the action? 
PAN. It is enter'd. 
Hosr. Where is your yeoman? is he a luſty yeoman ? 
Will he ſtand to it ? 

PRANG. Sirrah, where's Snare? 

Hos r. O lord, ay, good Mr. Snare. 

SNARE. Here, here. 

PAN G. Snare, we muſt arreſt ſir John Faiſtaff. 

HosT. Ay, good Mr. Snare, I have enter'd him and all. 

Snare. It may chance coſt ſome of us our lives, for he 

will ſtab, | 

HosT. Alaſs-the-day! take heed of him; he ftab' 
me in mine own houſe, and thet moſt beaſtly ; he care: 
not what miſchief he doth, it his weapon be out. He 
will foin like any devil; he will ſpare neither man, woman, 
nor child, 

PnanG. If I can cloſe with him, I care not for hi; 

thruſt. | 

HoeT. No, nor I neither. —T'll be at your elbow. 

PRAN OG. If I but fiſt him once; if he come but within 
my vice, 

Hosr. I am undone by his going; I warrant you, he 
is an infinitive thing upon my ſcore. Good Mr. Phang, 
hold him fure; good Mr, Snare, let him not "ſcape. He 
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comes continually to Pie-corner, ſaving your manhoods, to 
buy a ſaddle : and he is indited to dinner to the Lubbard's- 
head in Lumbard-ſtreet, to Mr. Smooth's the filkman. 1 
pray ye, ſince my exion is enter'd, and my caſe fo openly 
known to the world, let him be brought in to his anſwer. 
A hundred mark is a long lone, for a poor lone woman 
to bear; and I have borne, and borne, and borne, and 
have been fub'd off, and fub'd off, from this day to that 
day, that it is a ſhame to be thought on There is no ho- 
neſty in ſuch dealing, unleſs a woman ſhould be made an 
aſs and a beaſt, to bear every knave's wrong. 


Enter Falſtaff, Bardolph, and the Boy. 


Yonder he comes, and that arrant malmſey-noſe knave 
Bardolph with him. Do your offices, do your offices, Mr. 
Phang and Mr. Snare, do me, do me, do me your offices. 
FAL. How now? whole mare's dead? what's the 
matter ? 
P BANG. Sir John, I arreſt you at the ſuit of Mrs. 
Quickly, 


FAL. Away, varlets. Draw, Bardolph, cut me off the 
villain's head; throw the quean in the kennel. 


Hos r. Throw me in the kennel ? I'll throw thee in the 
kennel, Wilt thou? wilt thou? thou baſtardly rogue. 
Murder, murder, O thou hony-ſuckle villain, wilt thou 
kill God's officers and the king's! O thou hony-ſeed rogue i 
thou art a hony-ſeed, a man-queller, and a woman-quel- 
ler. 
Far. Keep them off, Bardolph, 
Puanc. A reſcue, a reſcue! | 
HosT. Good people, bring a reſcue or two; thou wo't, 
wo't chou? thou wo't, wo't thou? do, do, thou rogue, 
do, thou hemp-ſeed ! 
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Far. Away, you ſcullion, you ns you fuſtila- 
: Pll tickle your cataſtrophe. 


S GENE II. Enter Chief Juſtice attended. 


Cn. Jos. What's the matter? keep the peace here, 
hoa ! 

HosT. Good my lord, be good to me. 1 beſeech you, 
ſtand to me. 

Cn. Jvs. How now, fir John? what, are you brawling 

here ? 
Doth this become your place, your time, and buſineſs ? 
You ſhould have been well on your way to York. 
Stand from him, fellow; wherefore hang'ſt thou on him? 

Hos r. O my moſt worſhipful lord, an't pleaſe your 
grace, I am a poor widow of Eaſt-cheap, and he is arreſted 
at my ſuit. 

Cu. Jvs. For what ſum? 

HosT. It is more than for ſome, my lord, it is for all; 
all I have ; he hath eaten me out of houſe and home ; he 
hath put all my ſubſtance into that fat belly of his —But 1 
will have ſome of it out again, or I'll ride thee o'nights like 
the mare. | 

Fal. I think, I am as like to ride the mare, if I have any 
vantage of ground to get up. | | 

Cn. Jus. How comes this, fir John? fie, what man of 
good temper would endure this tempeſt of exclamation ? 
are you not aſham'd to inforce a poor widow to ſo rough a 
courſe to come by her own ? 

Fal. What is the groſs ſum that I owe thee ? 

HosT. Marry, if thou wert an honeſt man, thyſelf, and 
the mony too. Thou didſt ſwear to me on a parcel-gilt go- 
blet, fitting in my Polphin- chamber, at the round-table, by 
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a ſea-coal fire, on Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, when the 
prince broke thy head for likening his father to a finging 
man of Windſor ; thou didſt ſwear to me then, as I was 
waſhing thy wound, to marry me, and make me my lady 
thy wife. Can'ſt thou deny it ? did not good-wife Keech, 
the butcher's wife, come in then, and call me goſſip Quic- 
kly? coming in to borrow a meſs of vinegar; telling us, 
ſhe had a good diſh of prawns ; whereby thou didſt deſire 
to eat ſome; whereby I told thee, they were ill for a green 
wound; and didſt not thou, when ſhe was gone down ſtairs, 
deſire me to be no more ſo familiarity with ſuch poor peo- 
ple, ſaying, that ere long they ſhould call me madam ? and 
didſt thou not kiſs me, and bid me fetch thee thirty ſhil- 
lings: I put thee now to thy book-oath; deny it, if thou 
canſt, 

Fa L. My lord, this is a poor mad ſoul; and ſhe ſays up 
and down the town, that her eldeſt ſon is like you. She 
hath been in good caſe, and the truth is, poverty hath diſ- 
trated her. But for theſe fooliſh officers, I beſeech you, I 
may have redreſs againft them. 

Cn. Jus. Sir John, Sir John, I am well acquainted with 
your manner of wrenching the true cauſe the falſe way. It 
is not a confident brow, nor the throng of words that come 
with ſuch more than impudent ſawcineſs from you, can 
thruſt me from a level conſideration. I know you have 
practiſed upon the eaſy- yielding ſpirit of this woman, 

HosT. Yes, in troth, my lord. 

Cu. JusT, Pr'ythee, peace.—Pay her the debt you owe 
her, and unpay the villainy you have done her; the one you 
may do with'fterling mony, and the other with current re- 
pentance, 

Fat. My lord, I will not undergo this ſneap without re- 
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ply. You call honourable boldneſs impudent fawcineſs; if 
2 man will court'fie and ſay nothing, he is virtuous. No, 
my lord, my humble duty remember'd, I will not be your 
ſuitor 3 1 ſay to you, I deſire deliverance from theſe oſſi· 
cere, being upon haſty employment in the king's affairs. 

Cn. Jus. You ſpeak, as having power to do wrong; but 
anſwer in the effect of your reputation, and ſatisſy the poor 
woman. | 

Far. Come hither, hoſteſs, [ Aſide. 


| SczxE III. Entera meſſenger. 


Cn. Jv s. Maſter Gower, what news ? | 
Gow. The King, my lord, and Henry Prince of Wales 
Are near at hand: the reſt the paper tells. 

FAL. As I am a gentleman 
Hos r. Nay you faid fo before. 

FAL. As I am a gentleman ;-—come no more words 
of it. | 

HosT. By this heav'nly ground I tread cn, I maſt be fain 
to pawn both my plate, and the tapeſtry of my dining cham- 
bers. 

Far. Glaſſes, glaſſes, is the only drinking; and for thy 
walls, a pretty flight drollery, or the ſtory of the prodigal, 
or the German hunting in water-work, is worth a thouſand 
of theſe bed-hangings, and theſe fly-bitten tapeſtries. Let 
it be ten pound, if thou can'ſt. Come, if it were not for 
thy humours, there is not a better wench in England, Go, 
waſh thy face, and draw thy ation, Come, thou mult not 
be in this humour with me; do'ſt not know me? Come, 
come, I know, thou waſt ſet on to this. | 
Hos r. Pr'ythee, fir John, let it be but twenty nobles ; 
I am loth to pawa my plate, in good earneſt, la. 
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Fiz, Let it alone, I' make other ſhift ; you'll be a fool 
ſtill— 

Hosr. Well you ſhall have it, though I pawn my gown. 
hope, you'lt come to ſupper. You'l? pay me all together? 

Fat. Will I live? — Co with her, with her: hook on, 
hook on. [To the officers; 

Hos. Will you have Doll Tear-ſheet meet you at ſupper ? 

Fat, No more words. Let's have her. 

[Exeunt Hoſteſs and Serjeant. 

Cn. Jos. I have heard better news. 

FAL. What's the news, my good lord? 

Cn. Jos. Where lay the King laſt night ? 

Gower, At Baſingſtoke, my lord. 

FAL. I hope, my lord, all's well. What is the news, 
my lord? 

Cn. Jus. Come all his forces back? 

Gow. No; fiteen hundred foot, five hundred horſe 
Are march'd up tomy lord of Lancaſter, 
Againſt Northumberland, and the arch-biſhop. 

Fai. Comes the king back from Wales, my noble lord? 

Cu. Jus. You ſhall have letters of me preſently. 
Come, go along with me, good Mr. Gower. 

FAL. My lord, 

Cu. Jus. What's the matter? 

Fal. Maſter Gower, Qhall I intreat you with me to dinner? 

Gow, I muſt wait upon my good lord here, I thank you, 
200d fir John. 

Cu. Jus. Sir John, you loiter here too long, being you 
are to take ſoldiers up in the countries as you go, 

Far. Will you ſup with me, maſter Gower ? 

Cu. Jus. What fooliſh maſter taught you theſe mannere, 
fir John? 
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Fa. Maſter Gower, if they become me not, he was 2 
fool that taught them me. This is the right fencing grace, 


my lord, tap for tap, and ſo part fair. 
Cu. Jus. Now the lord lighten thee, thou art a great 
fool ! [Exeunt, 


S rn IV. Continues in London. 
Enter Prince Henry and Poins. 

P. Hen, Truſt me, I am exceeding weary. 

Poi xs. Is it come to that? I had thought wearineſs dur 
not have attach'd one of ſo high blood. 

P. Hew, It doth me, though it diſcolours the complex - 
ion of my greatneſs to acknowledge it. Doch it not ſhes 
vilely in me to defire ſmall beer? 

Poins, Why, a Prince ſhould not be fo looſely ſtudied, 
as to remember ſo weak a compoſition, 

P. Hew. Belike then, my appetite was not princely got ; 
for, in troth, I do now remember the poor creature, ſmal! 
beer. But, indeed, theſe humble conſiderations make me 
out of love with my greatneſs. What a diſgrace is it to me 
to remember thy name? or to know thy face to-morrow ? 
or to take note bow many pair of filk ſtockings chou haſt ? 
(v1 2. theſe, and thoſe that were the peach-colour'd ones ;) 
or to bear the inventory of thy ſhirts; as one for ſuperfluity, 
and one other for uſe; but that the tennis-court-keeper 
knows better than I, for it is a low ebb of linen with 
thee, when thou keepeſt not racket there ; as thou haſt not 
done a great while, becauſe the reſt of thy low countries 
have made a ſhift to eat up thy holland, 

Polxs. How ill it follows, after you have labour'd 1 
hard, you ſhould talk ſo idly? tell me, how many good 
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young princes would do ſo, their fathers lying ſo dick as 
yours at this time is. 

P. H x. Shall I tell thee one thing, Poins ?, 

Poixs. Yes, and let it be an excellent good thing. 

P. HEN. It ſhall ſerve among wits of no higher breed- 
ing than thine. 

pol xs. Goto; l ſtand the puſh of your one thing, that 
you'll tell. 

P. Hex. Why, I tell thee, it is not meet that I ſhould 
be ſad now my father is fick ; albeit, I could tell to thee, 
as to one it pleaſes me, for fault of a better, to call my 
friend, I could be fad, and ſad indeed too. 

PoiNs., Very hardly, upon ſuch a ſubject. 

P. Hey. By this hand, thou think'ſt me as far in the 
Devil's book, as thou and Falſtaff, for obduracy and per- 
ſiſteney. Let the end try the man. But, I tell thee, my 
heart bleeds inwardly that my father is ſo ſick; and keep- 
ing ſuch vile company, as thou art, hath in reaſon taken 
trom me all oſtentation of ſorrow. 

Pol xs. The reaſon ? | | | 

P. Hex, What would'ſt thou think of me, if I ſhould 
weep. 

Pol xs, I would thiok thee a moſt princely hypocrite, 

p. Hey. It would be every man's thought; and thou art 
a bleſſed fellow, to think as every man thinks, Never n 
man's thought in the world keeps the road-way better than 
thine. Every man would think me an hypocrite, indeed. 
And what excites your moſt worſhipful thought to think 
o 

Polixs. Why, becauſe you have ſeemed ſo lewd, and ſo 
much ingraffed to Falſtaff. 

P. Hev. And to thee. 

You. BE -- LI 
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Pons. Nay, by this light, I am well ſpoken of, 1 can 
hear it with mine own ears; the worſt they can ſay of me 
is, that I am a ſecond brother, and that I am a proper fel- 
low of my hands; and thoſe two things, I confeſs, I can- 
not help. Look, look, here comes Bardolph. 

P. Hen. And the boy that I gave Falſtaff; he had him 
from me, chriſtian, and, fee, if the fat villain have not 
transform*d him ape. 


SCENE V. Enter Bardolph and page. 


Bax. Save your grace. | 

P. HEN. And yours, moſt noble Bardolph. 

Bax. [to the boy.] Come, you virtuous afs, and baſhful 
fool, muſt you be bluſhing ? wherefore bluſh you now; 
what a maidenly man at arms are you become? Is it ſuch 
a matter to get a pottle-pot's maiden-head ? 

Pace. He call'd me, even now, my lord, through a red 
. lattice, and I could diſcern no part of his face from the win- 
dow); at laſt, I ſpy'd his eyes, and, methought, he had made 
two holes in the ale-wive's new petticoat, and peep'd 
through. 

P. HEN. Hath not the boy profited ? 

BAR. Away, you whorſon upright rabbet, away! 

PAGE. Away, you raſcally Althea's dream, away! 

P. HEN. Inſtruft us, boy. What dream, boy ? 

PAGE. Marry, my lord, Althea dream'd, ſhe was deli- 
ver d of a fire-brand; and therefore I call him her dream, 

P. Hen. A crown's-worth of good interpretation. 
There it is, boy. [Gives him money. 

Poins. O that this good bloſſom could be kept from can- 
kers ! well, there is ſix-pence to prelerve thee, 
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5 Bank: If you do not make him be hang'd _y you, 
. the gallows ſhall be wrong'd. 
- P. Hex. And how doth thy maſter, Bardolph ? 


BAR D. Well, my good lord; he heard of your grace'su 


coming to town. There's a letter for you. 

P. Hex. Deliver'd with good reſpeCt ;—and how doth 

the Martlemas, your maſter ? 

BARD. In bodily health, fir. 

Pol xs. Marry, the immortal part needs a phyſicians 
but that moves not him; though that be ſick, it dies not. 

P. Hew. I do allow this wen to be as familiar with me 
as my dog; and he holds his place; for, Jook you how he 
writes. 

Pol xs reads. John Falſtaff, knight,” Every man 
muſt know that, as often as he hath occaſion to name him-- 
ſelf: even like thoſe that are kin to the king, for they never 
prick their finger but they ſay, © there is ſome of the king's 
« blood fpilt.” © How comes that?” ſays he that takes 
upon him not to conceive : the anſwer is as ready as a bor- 
rower's cap; „I am the king's poor couſin, fir.” 

P. Hen, Nay, they will be akin to us, or they will fetch 
it from Japhet. But, to the letter. 

Poixs. © Sir John Falſtaff, knight, to the fon of the 
„king, neareſt his father, Harry prince of Wales, greet- 
ing.“ Why, this is a certificate. 


deli- P. HEN. Peace. 

m. Poins. * I will imitate the honourable Romans in bre- 
n * vity.”” Sure, he means brevity in breath; ſhort-winded. 
oney. « I commend me to thee, I commend thee, and I leave 
can- © thee. Be not too familiar with Poins, for he miſuſes thy 


* favours ſo much, that he ſwears, thou art to marry his 
L1Iz 
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<« ſiſter Nell. Repent at idle times as thou may'ſt, and ſo 
« farewel. Thine, by yea and no; which is as much as to 
<« ſay, as thou uſeſt him. Jack Falſtaff with my familiars : 
John with my brothers and ſiſters ; and fir John with all 
Europe.“ 

Porws. My lord, I will ar this letter in ſack, and 
make him eat it. a 

P. HZx. That's to make him eat twenty of his words. 
But do you uſe me thus, Ned? muſt I marry your ſiſter? 

Poi xs. May the wench have no worſe fortune! But! 
never ſaid fo. 

P. Hzw. Well, thus we play the fools with the time, 
and the ſpirits of the wiſe fit in the clouds and mock us. I 
your maſter here in London ? | 

Barp. Yes, my lord. 

P. Hz xv. Where ſups he? doth the old boar feed in the 
old frank ? 

BAR D. At the old FER my lord, i in bal. cheap 

P. HZ NJ. What company ? 

PAE. Epheſians, my lord, of the old church. 

P. HzN. Sup any women with him? 

Pa E. None, my lord, but old Mrs. Quickly, and Mr. 
Doll Tear-ſheet. 

P. HeN.. What Pagan may that be? 

Pace, A proper gentlewoman, fir, and a kinſwoman 0 
my maſter's. 

P. Hzw. Even ſuch kin, as the pariſh heifers are to the 
town bull. Shall we ſteal upon them, Ned, at ſupper ? 

Potws. I am your ſhadow, my lord, I'll fallow you. 

P. Hex. Sirrah, you boy, and Bardolph, no word to your 
maſter- that I am yet come to town, There's for yort 


filence, 


he 
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BAR D. I have no tongue, fir. 

Pace. And for mine, fir, I will govern it. 

P. HEN. Fare ye well: go. This Doll Tear-ſheet 
ſthould be ſome road. 

Pol xs. I warrant you, as common as the way between 
St. Albans and London. 

P. HEN. How might we ſee Falſtaff beſtow himſelf to- 
night in his true colours, and not ourſelves be ſeen ? 

Poiws. Put on two leather jerkins and aprons, and wait 
upon him at his table, as drawers. WE My 

P. Hen, From a god to a bull? a heavy deſcenſion. It 
was Jove's caſe. From a prince to a prentice ? a low trans- 
formation; that ſhall be mine. For in every thing, the 
purpoſe muſt weigh with the folly. Follow me, Ned. 

| [Exeunt. 
S ENA VI. Changes to Northumberland's caſtle. 


\ 


Enter Northumberland, lady Northumberland, and lady 1 
Percy, 


Nox Tu. I pr'ythee, loving wife, and gentle daughter, 
Give even way unto my rough affairs. 
Put not you on the viſage of the times, 
And be like them to Percy, troubleſome. 

L. NoxTH. I have given over, I will ſpeak no more; 
Do what you will; your wiſdom be your guide, 

NorTa. Alas, ſweet wife, my honour is at pawn, 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. 

L. PER cx. Oh, yet, for heav'ns ſake, go not to theſe wars, 
The time was, father, that you broke your word, 
When you were more endear'd to it than now; 
When your own Percy, when my heart-dear Harry, 
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Threw many a northward look, to ſee his father 
Bring up his powers; but he did long in vain! 
Who then perſuaded you to ſtay at home ? 
There were two honours loſt; yours and your ſon's. 
For yours, may heav'nly glory brighten it! 

For his, it ſtuck upon him as the ſun 

In the grey vault of heav'n; and by his light 
Did all the chivalry of England move 

To do brave acts. He was indeed the glaſs, 
Wherein the noble youth did dreſs themfelves. 
He had no legs that practis'd not his gait ; 

And ſpeaking thick, which nature made his blemiſh, 
Became the accents of the valiant ; 

For thoſe that could ſpeak low and tardily, 
Would turn their own perfection to abuſe, 

To ſeem like him : So that in ſpeech, in gait, 
In diet, in affections of delight, 

In military rules, humours of blood, 

He was the mark and glaſs, copy and book, 

That faſhion'd others. And him, wondrous him ! 
O miracle of men! him did you leave 

Second to none, unſeconded by you, 

To look upon the hideous god of war 

In diſadvantage; to abide a field, 

Where nothing but the ſound of Hot-ſpur's name 
Did ſeem defenſible. So you left him. 

Never, O, never do his ghoſt the wrong, 

To hold your honour more preciſe and nice 
With others, than with him. Let them alone: 
The marſhal and the archbiſhop are ſtrong. 

Had my ſweet Harry had but half their number:, 
To-day might I, (hanging on Hot- ſpur's neck) 
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Have talk'd of Monmouth's grave. 

NorTH. Beſhrew your heart, 

Fair daughter, you do draw my ſpirits from me, 
With new-lamenting ancient over-fights. 

But I muſt go and meet with danger there, 

Or it will ſeek me in another place, 

And find me worſe provided. 

L. Nox TH. Fly to Scotland, 

Till chat the nobles and the armed commons 
Have of their puiſſance made a little taſte. 

L. Percy, If they get ground and vantage of the king, 
Then join you with them, like a rib of ſteel, 

To make ſtrength ſtronger. But, for all our loves, 
Firſt let them try themſelves. So did your ſon; 

He was fo ſuffer'd; fo came I a widow ; 

And never ſhall have length of life enough, 

To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 

That it may grow and ſprout as high as heav'n, 

For recordation to my noble huſband, 

NoxTn, Come, come, go in with me. Tis with my 
As with th' tide ſwell'd up unto his height, [mind 
That makes a ſtill-ſtand, running neither way. 

Fain would I go to meet the archbiſhop, 

But many thouſand reaſons hold me back: 

I will reſolve for Scotland; there am I, 

Till time and "vantage crave my company. [Exeunt. 


So RENE VII, Changes to the boar's-head tavern in 
Eaſt-cheap, 


Enter two drawers. 


1 Daaw, What the devil haſt thou brought there? Ap- 
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ple Johns? thou know'ſt, fir . cannot endure an apple- 
John. 

2 Dxaw. Maſs! thou ſayeſt true. The prince once ſet 
a diſh of apple-Johns before him, and told him there were 
five more fir Johns, and, putting off his hat, faid, I will now 
take my leave of theſe fix dry, round, old, wither'd 
knights. It anger'd him to the heart; but he hath forgot that. 

1 Draw. Why then, cover, and ſet them down; and 
ſee if thou can'ſt find out Sneak's noiſe; Mrs, Tear-ſheet 
would fain hear ſome muſick. Diſpatch !—The room where 
they ſup is too hot, they'll come in ſtraight. 

2 DRA. Sirrah, here will be the prince, and maſter 
Poins anon; and they will put on two of our jerkins and a- 
prons, and fir John muſt not know of it. Bardolph hath 
brought word. . | 

1 Dxaw. Then here will be old Utis: it will be an ex- 
cellent ſtratagem. 

2 Dx aw. I'll ſee, if I can find out Sneak. [Exeunt. 


S EN E VIII. Enter Hoſteſs and Doll. 


HosT. I faith, ſweet-heart, methinks now you are in an 
excellent good temperality, your pulſidge beats as extraor- 
dinarily as heart would deſire, and your colour, I Warrant 
you, is as red as any roſe; but, faith, you have drank too 
much canaries, and that's a marvellous ſearching wine; and 
it perfurnes the blood, ere we can ſay © what's this.” How 


do you now ? 
Dor. Better than I was. Hem.— 


HosT. Why, that was well ſaid. A good heart's worth 
gold. Look, here comes fir John. 
Enter Falſtaff. 
Far. « When Arthur firſt in court“ —empty the Jour- 
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den—“ and was a worthy king: how now, Mrs, Dol. 
Hos r. Sick of a calm; yea, good ſooth. 

FAL. So is all her ſect; if they be once in a calm, they 
are ſick, 

Do l. You muddy raſcal, is that all the comfort you give 
me? 

FAL. You make fat raſcals, Mrs. Dol, 

Dol. I make them! gluttony and diſeaſes make them, I 
raake them not, 

FAL. If the cook make the gluttony, you help to make 
the diſeaſes, Dol; we catch of you, Dol, we catch of you 
grant that, my poor vertue, grant that. 

Dot. Ay, marry, our chains and our jewels, 

FAL. Your brooches, pearls and owches—Por to ſerve 
bravely, is to come halting off, you know; to come off the 
breach with his pike bent bravely, and to ſurgery bravely; 
to venture upon the charg'd chambers bravely 

Dor. Hang yourſelf, you muddy conger, hang your- 
ſelf! 

Hos r. By my troth, this is the old ſaſhion 3 you two ne- 
ver meet, but you fall to ſome diſcord; you are both, in 
= troth, as rheumatick as two dry toaſts, you cannot one 

ar with another's confirmities, What the good-Jer? one 
muſt bear, and that muſt be you; you are the weaker veſ- 
{el, as they ſay, the emptier veſſel. [To Dol. 

Dor. Can a weak empty veſſel bear ſuch a hage full 
kogſhead ? there's a whole merchant's venture of Bour- 
deaux ſtuff in him; you have not ſeen a hulk better ſtuſt in 
the hold. Come, Ill be friends with thee, Jack.—Thou 
art going to the wars, and whether I ſhall ever ſee 1 a- 
ben 0 or no, there is no body cares. 
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So RENE IX. Enter drawer. 
Dm aw. Sir, ancient Piſtol is below, and would ſpeak 
with you. 
Dol. Hang him, ſwaggering raſcal, let him not come 
hither; it is the foul-mouth'dft rogue in England. 
Hos r. If he ſwagger, let him not come here. No, by 
my faith, I muſt live amongſt my neighbours, I'll no ſwag- 
gerers. I am in good name and fame with the very beſt, 


Shut the dooor, there comes no ſwaggerers here, I have not 


fiv'd all this while to have ſwaggering now. Shut the 
door, I pray you. 

FAL. Doſt thou hear, hoſteſs ? 

Hos r. Pray you pacify yourfelf, fir John? there come; 
no ſwaggerers here. 

Fat. Do'ſt thou hear—it is mine ancient, 

HosT. Tilly-fally, fir John, never tell me; your ancient 
ſwaggerer comes not in my doors. I was before maſter 
Tiſick the deputy the other day; and, as he faid to me—it 
was no longer ago than Wedne day laſt—neighbour Quick- 


ly, fays hez—maſter Dumb our miniſter was by then 


neighbour Quickly, ſays he, receive thoſe that are civil; 
for, faith he, you are in an ill name (now he ſaid ſo, I can 
tell whereupon); for, ſays he, you are an honeſt woman, 
and well thought on; therefore take heed, what gueſts you 
receive. Receive, ſays he, no ſwaggering companions.— 
There come none here. You would bleſs you to hear what 
he ſaid. No, I'll no ſwaggerers. 

Far. He's no ſwaggerer, hoſteſs; a tame cheater, i'faith; 
you may ſtroak him as gently as a puppey-greyhound ; he 
will not ſwagger with a Barbary hen, if her feathers turn 
back in any ſhew of reſiſtance. Call him up, drawer. 

HosT. Cheater, call you kim? I will bar no honeſt man 


he 


mes 
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my houſe, nor no cheater ; but I do not love ſwaggering, 
by my troth; I am the worſe, when one ſays ſwagger. 
Feel, maſters, how I ſhake, look you, I warrant you. 

Dot. So you do, hoſteſs. 

Hos r. Do I? yea, in very truth, do I, as if it were an 
aſpen leaf. I cannor abide ſwaggerers. 


Sch NR X. Enter Piſtol, Bardolph and Page. 


P1sT. Save you, fir John. 

FAL. Welcome, ancient Piſtol. Here, Piſtol, I charge 
you with a cup of ſack, do you diſcharge upon mine hoſteſs, 

Pisr. I will diſcharge upon her, Sir John, with two 
bullets. 

Fa. She is piſtol-proof, fir, you ſhall hardly offend her. 

HosT. Come, I'll drink no proofs, nor no bullets ; I will 
drink no more than will do me good, for no man's pleas 
ſure. I 

PisT. Then to you, Mrs. Dorothy, I will charge you. 

Dor. Charge me ! I ſcorn you, ſcurvy companion ! what 
you poor, baſe, raſcally, cheating, lack-linen mate. Away, 
you mouldy rogue, away, I'm meat for your maſter. 

PisT. I know you, miſtreſs Dorothy. 

Dot. Away, you cut-purſe raſcal, you filthy bung, a- 
way. By this wine, I'll thruſt my knife in your monldy 
chaps, if you play the ſawcy cuttle with me. Away, you 
bottle-ale raſcal, you baſket-hiſt ſtale jugler. You,—Since 
when, I pray you, fir ?—what, with two points on your 
ſhoulder ? much ! 

Pisr. Iwill murder your ruff for this. 

Fal. No more, Piſtol; I wou'd not have you go off 
here, Diſcharge yourſelf of our company, Piſtol. 
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HosT. No, good captain Piſtol ; not here, ſweet cap- 
tain. 

Dol. Captain ! thou abominable damn'd cheater, an 
thou not aſham'd to be call'd captain ? if captains were of 
my mind, they would truncheon you out of taking their 
names upon you, before you have earn'd them. You a cap 
tain! you ſlave! for what? for tearing a poor whore's ruf 
in a bawdy-houſe ?—he a captain! hang him, rogue, he 
lives upon mouldy ſtew'd prunes and dry'd cakes. A cap 
tain! theſe villains will make the word CAP TAIN as odiou; 
as the word o u ˖ Y; Which was an excellent good word, 
before it was ill forted; thereiore captains had need lock 
to it. 

Bas. Pray thee, go down, good Ancient. 

FAL. Hark thee hither, miſtreſs Dol. 

PisT. Not I. I tell thee what, corporal Bardolph,— 
could tear her. I'll be reveng'd on her. 

Pace. Pray thee, go down, 

Pi sr. I'll ſee her damn'd firſt : to Pluto's damned lake, 
to the infernal deep, where Erebus and tortures vile alfo, 
Hold hook and line, ſay I; down! down, dogs; down, 
fates; have we not Hiren here ? | 

HosT. Good captain Peeſel, be quiet, it is very late; | 
beſeech you now, aggravate your choler. 

P1isT. Theſe be good humours, indeed. Shall pack- -horſe: 
And hollow-pamper'd jades of Aſia, 

Which cannot go but thirty miles aday, 
Compare with Cæſars, and with Cannibals, 
And Trojan Greeks ? nay, rather damn them with 
King Cerberus, and let the welkin roar. 
Shall we fall foul for toys? 
Hos r. By my troth, captain, theſe are very bitter words. 
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BAR. Begone, good Ancient. This will grow to a brawl 
anon. 

PisT. Die men, like dogs; give crowns like pins; have 
we not Hiren here ? 

HosT. O* my word, captain, wth none ſuch here, 
What the good-jer ? do you think, I would deny her? I 
pray, be quiet. 

P1sT. Then feed, and be fat, my fair Calipolis ; come, 
give me ſome fack. * Si fortuna me tormenta, ſpero 
« me contenta. 

Fear we broad ſides ? no, let the fiend give fire: 

Give me ſome ſack ? and ſweet-heart, lye thou there. 
[Laying down his ſword. 

Come we to full points here; and are et cætera's nothing? 

FAL. Piſtol, I would be quiet. 

P1sT. Sweet knight, I kiſs thy neif. What ! we have 
ſeen the ſeven ſtars. 

Dor. Thruſt him down ſtairs, I cannot endure ſuch a 
ſuſtian raſcal. 

PisT. Thruſt him down ſtairs ? know we not galloway 
nags ? 

FAL. Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a ſhove-groat fhil- 
ling. Nay, if he do nothing but ſpeak nothing, he ſhall be 
nothing here. 

BAR. Come, get you down ſtairs. 

PisT, What, ſhall we have incifion ! ſhall we imbrew ? 

then death 
Rock me aſleep, abridge my doleful days : 
Why, then let grievous, ghaſtly, gaping wounds- 


Untwine the ſiſters three. Come Atropos, I ſay. 


[Snatching up his ſword. 
HosT, Here's goodly ſtuff toward, 
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FAL. Give me my rapier, boy. 
Do L. I pr'ythee, Jack, I pr'ythee, do not hw, 
Far. Get you down ſtairs, 
[Drawing, and driving Piſtol out, 
Hos r. Here's a goodly tumult,; PH forſwear keeping 
houſe, before I'll be in theſe tirrits and frights. So; mur- 
ther, I warrant now. Alas, alas, put up your naked wer 
pons, put up your naked weapons. 
Do L. I pr'ythee, Jack, be quiet, the raſcal is gone. Ah, 
you whorſon, little valiant villain, you ! 
Hos r. Are you not hurt i' th* groin ? methought, he made 
a ſhrewd thruſt at your belly. 
Fai. Have you turn'd him out of doors? 
Bax. Ves, ſir, the-raſcal's drunk. NP have hurt bim. 
fir, in the ſhoulder. | 
FAL. A raſcal, to brave ne 
Dol. Ab, you ſweet little rogue, you. Alas, poor ape, 
how thou ſweat*ſt ?:Come, let me wipe thy face—come or, 
you whorlon chops—ah, rogue ! I love thee,—thou art 2 
valorous as Hector of Troy, worth -five of Agamemnon ; 
and ten times better than the nine worthies. A villain! 
FAL. A raſcally flave ; 1 will toſs the rogue in a blanket, 
DoL. Do, if thou dar'ſt for thy heart: if thou do'ſt, I'll 
canvaſs thee between a pair of ſheets. 


Enter Muſick. 


Pact. The muſick is come, fir. 

Far. Let them play: play, firs. Sit on my knee, Dol. 
A raſcal, bragging ſlave! the rogue fled from me like quick- 
filver. 

Dor. I faith, and thou follow'd'ſt him like a church, 
thou whorſon little tidie Bartholomew boar-pig, when wil 
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thou leave fighting on days, and foining on nights, and be 5 
gin to patch up thine old body for heaven ? 


ScEtxnEt XI. Enter Prince Henry and Poins. 


ral. Peace, good Dol, do not ſpeak like a deaths head, 


do not bid me remember mine end. 

Do L. Sirrah, what humour is the prince of? 

Fal. A good ſhallow young fellow; he would have 
made a good pantler, he would have chipp'd bread well. 

DoL, They ſay, Poins has a good wit. 

Far, He a good wit? hang him, baboon ! his wit is as 
thick as Tewkſbury muſtard, there is no more conceit in 
him, than is in a mallet. 

Dor, Why doth the-prince love him ſo then ? 

Fail. Becauſe their legs are both of a'bigneſs, and he 
plays at quoits well, and eats conger and fennel, and drinks 
off candles ends for flap dragons, and rides the wild mare 
with the boys, and jumps upon Joint-ſtools, and ſwears 
with a good grace, and wears his boot very ſmooth like 
unto the ſign of the leg, and breeds no bate with telling of 
diſcreet ſtories; and ſuch other gambol faculties he hath, 
that ſhew a weak mind and an able body, for the which the 
prince admits him, for the prince himſelf is ſuch another, 
the weight of an hair will turn the ſcales between their 
Averdupois. 

P. Hex. Would not this nave of a wheel have his ears 
out off ? 

Poins, Let us beat him before his whore. 

P. Hen, Look, if the wither'd elder hath not his pol 
claw'd like a parrot. 

Pol xs. Is it not ſtrange, that deſire ſhould ſo many years 
out-live performance ? 
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Fax. Kiſs me, Dol. | 
P. HEN. Saturn and Venus this year in conjunction 

what ſays the almanack to that ? 

Pol xs. And, look, whether the ſiery Trigon, his man, 
be not liſping to his maſter's old tables, his note-book, hi: 
counſel-keeper ? 

FAL. Thou doſt give me Wand ei, 

Dor. By my troth, I kiſs thee with a moſt conſtant heart. 

FAL. I am old, I am old. 

Dor. I love thee better than I love e' er a ſcurvy young 
boy of them all. | 

FAL. What ſtuff wilt thou have a kirtle of? I ſhall re 
' ceive money on Thurſday. Thou ſhalt have a cap to-mor- 
row. A merry ſong, come—it grows late, we will to bed. 
Thou wilt forget me, when I am gone. | 
Dor. By my troth, thou wilt ſet me a weeping if tho! 
ſay'ſt ſo. Prove, that ever I dreſs myſelf handſom till thy 
return Well, hearken the end. 

FAL. Some ſack, Francis, 

P. HEN. Poins. Anon, anon, fir, 

FAL. Ha! a baſtard fon of the kings! and art not thou 
Poins his brother ? 

P. HEN. Why, thou globe of Gaful continents, what 1 
life doſt thou lead? | 

Fat. A better than thou: I am a gentleman, thou art 


2 drawer. 
P. HEN. Very true, fir; and I am come to draw you 
by the ears. 
HosT. Oh, the Lord preſerve thy good grace! Welcome 
to London,—Now heav'n bleſs that ſweet face of thine. 
What, are you come from Wales ? 
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FAL. Thou whorſon- mad compound of majeſty, by this 
light fleſh and corrupt blood, thou art welcome. 

[Leaning his hand upon Dol. 

Dor. How! you fat fool, I ſcorn. you. 

Poins, My lord, he will drive you out of your revenge, 
and turn all to a merriment, if you take not the heat. 

P. Hex. You whorſon candle-mine, you, how vilely did 
you ſpeak of me even now, before this honeſt, virtuous, 
civil gentlewoman ? * 

Hos r. Bleſſing on your good heart, and ſo ſhe is, by my 
troth. 

FAL. Didſt thou hear me? 

P. Hex. Ves; and you knew me, as you did when you 
ran away by Gads-hill ; you knew, I was at your back, and 
ſpoke it on purpoſe to try my patience. 

Far. No, no, no; not ſo; I did not think, thou waſt 
within hearing. ; 

P. Hex. I ſhall drive you then to confeſs the wilful a- 
buſe, and then I know how to handle you. 

Fal. No abuſe, Hal, on my honour, no abuſe. 

P. Hex. Not to diſpraiſe me, and call me pantler, and 
bread-chipper, and I know not what ! 

Fart. No abuſe, Hal. 

Pot xs. No abuſe! 

Fat. No abuſe, Ned, in the world, honeſt Ned, none. 
I diſprais'd him before the wicked, that the wicked might 
not fall in love with him; in which doing, I have done part 
of a careful friend, and a true ſubject.- And thy father is to 
give me thanks for it. No abuſe, Hal, none, Ned, none; 

no, boys, none. 
P. Hex. See now, whether pure fear and entire cowar- 
dice doth not make thee wrong this virtucus gentlewoman, 
Vol. III. Mm 
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to cloſe with us? Is ſhe of the wicked? is thine hoſteſs 
here of the wicked? or is the boy of the wicked? or ho- 
neſt Bardolph, whoſe zeal burns iff his noſe, of the wicked? 
Polixs. Anſwer, thou dead elm, anſwer. 
Fax. The fiend hath prickt down Bardolph irrecoverable, 
and his face is Lucifer's privy-kitchen, where he doth no- 
thing but roaſt malt-worms. For the boy, there is a good 
angel about him, but the devil out bids him too. 

P. Hen, For the women, 

FAL. For one of them, ſhe is in hell already, and burns, 
poor ſoul ! for the other, I owe her money; and whether 
ſhe be damn'd for that, I know not, | 

HosT, No, I warrant you. 

FAL. No, I think, thou art not; I think thou art quit 
for that, Marry, there is another indictment upon thee, for 
ſuffering fleſh to be eaten in thy houſe, contrary to the law, 
for the which, I think, thou wilt howl. 

Hos r. All victuallers do ſo. What is a joint of mut- 
ton or two in a whole Lent ? 

P. HEN. You, gentlewoman, 

Dor. What ſays your grace ? 

FAL. His grace ſays that, which his fleſh rebels againſt. 

HosT. Who knocks ſo loud at door? Look to the door 


there, Francis. 


sen VI, Enter Peto, 


P. Hen, Peto, how now ? what news? 

PzTo, The king your father is at Weſtminſter, 
And there are twenty weak and wearied poſts 
Come from the north ; and, as I came along, 
J met and overtook a dozen captains, 


Bzrg-headed, ſweating, knocking at the taverns, 
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And afking every one for Sir John Falſtaff. 

P. Hew. By heav'n, Poins, I teel me much to blame, 

So idly to profane the precious time; 

When tempeſt of commotion, like the ſouth 

Borne with black vapour, doth begin to melt 

And drop upon our bare unarmed heads. 

Give me my ſword and cloak. Falſtaff, good night. 
[Exeunt Prince and Poigs, 

Fai. Now comes in the ſweeteſt morſel of the night, 
and we muſt hence, and leave it unpick'd. More knock- 
ing at the door ?—how now ? what's the matter? 

BarpD. You mult away to court, fir, preſently ; a dozen 
captains ſtay at door for you, 

FAL. Pay the muſicians, ſirrah. Farewel, hoſteſs ; fare- 
wel, Dol. You ſee, my good wenches, how men of merit 
are ſought after; the undeſerver may ſleep, when the man 
of action is call'd on. Farewel, good wenches ; if I be not 
ſent away poſt, I will ſee you again, ere I go. 

Dol. I cannot ſpeak; if my heart be not ready to burſt 
—well, ſweet Jack, have a care of thyſelf, 

FAL. Farewel, farewel. | [Exit, 

Hosr. Well, fare thee well. I have known thee theſe 
twenty-nine years, come peſcod- time; but an honeſter and 
truer hearted man—well, fare thee well. 

Bard, Mrs. Tear-ſheet. 

Hos r. What's the matter? 

Bax. Bid Miſtreſs Tear-ſheet come to my maſter. 

HosT, O run, Dol, run; run, good Dol. [Exeunt, 
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ACT IT, SCENE I. 


The palace in London. 
Enter King Henry in his night-gown, with a page. 
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FA O, call the earls of Surry and of Warwick; 

But, ere they come, bid them o'er-read theſe let - 
ters, OR 

And well conſider of them. Make good ſpeed. 

| [Exit Page, 


How many thouſands of my pooreſt ſubjeQs 

Are at this hour aſleep! O gentle ſleep, 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how-have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down, 
And ſteep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſs ? 

Why rather, fleep, ly'ſt thou in ſmoaky cribs, 
Upon unealy pallets ſtretching thee, 

And huſht with buzzing night-flies to thy ſlumber ; 
Then in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 

And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody ? 

O thou dull God, why ly'ſt thou with the vile 

In loathſome beds, and leav'ſt the kingly couch 
A watch-caſe, or a common larum bell? 

Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy maſt, 

Seal up the ſhip-boy's eyes, and rock his brains, 
In cradle of the rude imperious ſurge ; 

And in the viſitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 


Curling their monſtrous heads, and hanging them 
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With deaf ning clamours in the ſlip'ry ſhrouds, 
That with the hurley, death itſelf awakes ? 
Can'ſt thou, O partial ſleep, give thy repoſe 
To the wet ſea-boy in an hour ſo rude ? 

And, in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king? then, happy lowly clown, 
Uneaſy lies the head, that wears a crown. 


Sc nN II. Enter Warwick and Surrey. 


War. Many good morrows to your majeſty ! 
K. Hew. Is it good morrow, lords? 
War. Tis one o'clock, and paſt. 
K. Hen, Why, then, good morrow to you. Well, my 
lords, 
Have you read o'er the letters I ſent you ? 
War. We have, my liege. 
K. Hex. Then you perceive the body of our kingdom, 
How foul it is; what rank diſeaſes grow, 
And with what danger, near the heart of it. 
Won. It is but as a body yet diſtemper'd, 
Which to its former ſtrength may be reſtor'd, 
With good advice and little medicine; 
My lord Northumberland will ſoon be cool'd. 
K. Hen. Ohſheav's, that one might read- the book of 
fate, 
And ſee the revolutioꝝ of the times 
Make mountains level, and the continent, 
Weary of folid firmneſs, melt itſelf 
Into the ſea; and, other times, to ſee 
The beachy girdle of the ocean 
M m 3 
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Too wide for Neptune's hips ; how chances mock, 
And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors ! O, if this were ſeen, 
The happieſt youth viewing his progreſs through, 
What perils paſt, what croſſes to enſue, 
Wou'd ſhut the book, and fit him down and die. 
*Tis not ten years gone, 
Since Richard and Northumberland, great friends, 
Did feaſt together; and in two years after 
Were they at wars. It is but eight years ſince, 
This Percy was the man neareſt my ſoul ; 
Who, like a brother, toil'd in my affairs, 
And laid his love and life under my foot ; 
Vea, for my ſake, ev'n to the eyes of Richard 
Gave him defiance. But which of you was by ? 
(You, couſin Nevil, as I may remember) To War. 
When Richard, with his eye brim-full of tears, 
Then cheek'd and rated by Northumberland, 
Did ſpeak theſe words, now prov'd a prophecy. 
© Northumberland, thou ladder by the which 
© My couſin Bolingbroke aſcends my throne :* 
Though then, heav'n knows, I had no ſuch intent; 
But that neceſſity ſo bow'd the ſtate, 
That I and greatneſs were compell'd to kiſs ; 
© The time will come, thus did he follow i 
© The time will come, that foul ſin, gathering head, 
Shall break into corruption: ſo went on, 
Foretelling this ſame time's condition, 
And the diviſion of our amity. 

War. There is a hiſtory in all men's lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd ; 
The which obſery'd, a man may propheſy, 


Ir, 
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With a near aim, of the main chance of things 


As yet not come to life, which in their ſeeds 


And weak beginnings lie intreaſured.) | 
Such things become the hatch and brood of time; 
And by the neceſſary form of this, | 
King Richard might create a perfect gueſs, 
That great Northumberland, then falſe to him, 
Would of that ſeed grow to a greater falſeneſs, 
Which ſhould not find a ground to root upon, 
Unleſs on you. 

K. HN. Are theſe things then neceſſities ? 
Then let us meet them like neceflities ; 
And that ſame word even now cries out on us. 
They ſay, the biſhop and Northumberland 
Are fifty thouſand ſtrong. 

Wan. It cannot be: 
Rumour doth double, like the voice and echo, 
The numbers of the fear'd. Pleaſe it your grace 
To go to bed, Upon my life, my lord, 
The pow'rs, that you already have ſent forth, 
Shall bring this prize in very eaſily. 
To comfort you the more, I have receiv'd 
A certain inſtance that Glendower is dead. 
Your majeſty hath been this fortnight ill. 
And theſe unſeaſon'd hours perforce muſt add 
Unto your ſickneſs. 

K. Hzw. I will take your counſel ; 
And were theſe inward wars once out of hand, 
We would, dear lords, unto the holy land, [Exevnt, 
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SCENE III. Changes to Juſtice Shallow's ſeat in 
Glouceſterſhire. 


Enter Shallow and Silence, Juſtices ; with Mouldy, Shadow, 
Wart, Feeble, and Bull calf. 

Sn AL. Come on, come on, come on; give me your 

hand, fir; an early ſtirrer, by the rood. 
And how doth my good couſin Silence? 
FE S1L, Good morrow, good couſin Shallow. 

SnAL. And {how duth my couſin, your bed-fellow ? 
and your faireſt danghter, and mine, my god-daughter 
Ellen? 

S7. Alas, a black nel couſin Shallow. 

SnaL, By yea, and nay, fir, I dare ſay, my couſin 
William is become a good fcholar. He is at Oxford till, 
is he not? 

S811. Indeed, 8 to my coſt. 

Su AL. He muſt then to the inns of court ſhortly. I was 
once of Clement's-inn 3 where, I think they will talk of 
mad Shallow yet. 

SL. You were call'd luſty Shallow then, couſin. 

SHAL. I was call'd any thing, and I would have done 
any thing, indeed, too, and roundly too, There was l, 
and little Joha Doit of Staffordſhire, and black George 
Bare, and Francis Pickbone, and Will Squele, a Cots- 
wold man, you had not four ſuch ſwinge-bucklers in all the 
inns of court again; and I may ſay to you, we knew 
where the Bona-Roba's were, and had the beſt of them 
all at commandment, Then was Jack Falſtaff, now Sir 
John, a boy, and page to Thomas Mowbray, duke of 
Norſolk. 
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$11. This Sir John, couſin, that comes hither anon 
about ſoldiers ? 

Sal. The ſame Sir John, the very ſame. I ſaw him 
break Schoggan's head at the court-gate, when he was 4 
crack not thus high; and the very ſame day I did fight 
with one Sampſon Stockfiſh, a fru terer, behind Gray's- 
Inn, O the mad days that I have ſpent! and to ſee how 


many of mine old acquaintance are dead? 


$11, We ſhall all follow, couſin, 

Su AL. Ce tain, tis certain, very ſure, very ſure. Death 
(as the Pſalmiſt ſaith) is certain to all, all ſhall die. How 
3 good yoke of Bullocks at Stamford fair? 

S1L. Truly, couſin, I was not there. 

Su AL. Death is certain, Is old Double of your town 
kving yet ? 

811. Dead, fir. 

Su al, Dead '!—ſce, ſce—he drew a good bow. And 
dead ?P—he ſhot a fine ſhoot. John of Gaunt loved him 
well, and betted much money on his head. Dead! — he 
would have clapt in the clowt at twelve ſcore, and carried 
you a forehand ſhaft a fourteen and fourteen and a half, that 
it would have done a man's heart good to fee———How a 
ſcore of ewes now ? 

SIL, Thereafter as they be. A ſcore of good ewes may 
be worth ten pounds. 

Su Al. And is old Double dead? 


SctEtxE IV. Enter Bardolph and Page. 
S1. Here come two of Sir John Falſtaff 's men, as L 
SttaLl, Good morrow, honeſt gentlemen. 


Banp, I beſeech you which is juſtice Shallow? 
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Suat. I am Robert Shallow, fir, a poor Eſquire of this 
country, one of the king's juſtices of the peace, What is 
your good pleaſure with me? 

B4zp. My captain, fir, commends him to you, my 
captain, fir John Falſtaff; a tall gentleman, by heav'n! 
and a moſt gallant leader. 

SHAL, He greets me well, fir, I knew him a good 
back- word man. How doth the good knighe ? may l aſk, 
how my lady his wife doth ? | 

Bi RD. Sir, pardon, a foldier is better accommodated 
than with a wife. 

SHAL. It is well ſaid, fir; and it is well ie indeed too, 
better accommodated —— it is good, yea, indeed, is it; 
good phraſes, ſurely, are, and ever were, very commenda- 
ble. Accommodated-— it comes of accommodo ; very 
good, a good phraſe. 

Bard. Pardon me, fit, I have heard the word. Phraſe, 
call you it ? By this day, I know not the phraſe, but I will 
maintain the word with my ſword, to be a ſoldier-like 

word, and a word of exceeding good command. Accom- 
modated, that is, when a man is, as they ſay, accommo- 
dated; or when a man is, being whereby he may be 
thought to be accommodated, which is an excellent ching. 


Sc RENE V. Enter Falſtaff, 


Sn. It is very juſt. — Look, here, comes good 
Sir John. Give me your good hand: give me your wor- 
ſhip's good hand. Truſt me, you look well, and bear your 
years very well. Welcome, good Sir John. 

FAL. I am glad to ſee you well, good maſter Robert 
Shallow,—Maſter Sure-card, as I think. 
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Su AL. No, Sir John, it is my couſin Silence; in com- 


miſſion with me. 0 
FAL. Good maſter Silence, it well befits you ſhould be 
of the peace. 


811. Your good worſhip is welcome. [Embraces him. 

Far. Fie, this is hot weather — Gentlemen; have you 
provided me here half a dozen of ſufficient men ? 

Sa Al. Marry have we, fir. Will you fit ? 

Fal. Let me ſee them, I beſeech you. 

Su al. Where's the roll? where's the roll? where's 
the roll > Let me ſee, let me ſee, let me ſee, So, fo, ſo, 
ſo, Yea, marry, fir. Ralph Mouldy : — let them ap- 
pear as I call. Let them do ſo, let them do ſo, Let me 
ſee, where is Mouldy ? 

Mov. Here, if it pleaſe you. 

SHar. What think you, Sir John? a good limb'd fellow: 
young, ſtrong, and of good friends. 

FAL. Is thy name Mouldy ? 

MouL. Yea, if it pleaſe you. 

Fat. Tis the more time thou wert us'd. 

Su AL. Ha, ha, ha, moſt excellent, i'faith. Things that 
are mouldy, lack uſe, Very ſingular good. Well ſaid, Sir 
John, very well ſaid. | 

Fat. Prick him. 

Movur, I was prickt well enough before, if you could 
have let me alone. My old dame will be undone now for 
one to do her huſbandry, and her drudgery; you need not 
to have prickt me, there are other men fitter to go out 
than I. 

Fat. Goto: peace, Mouldy, you ſhall go. Mouldy, it 
1s time you were ſpent, 

Mov, Speat, 
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Sn AL. Peace, fellow, peace. Stand aſide. Know you 
where you are? For the other, fir John. Let me ſee 
Simon Shadow. 

FAL. Ay, marry, let me have him to fit under: he's like 
to be a cold ſoldier. 

Sul. Where's Shadow? 

Sn ap. Here, fir. 

FAL. Shadow, whoſe ſon art thou? 

Su Ab. My mother's ſon, fir. 

Fai. Thy mother's ſon ! like enough; and thy father“ 
ſhadow ; fo the ſon of the ſemale is the ſhadow of the male; 
it is often ſo, indeed, but not of the father's ſubſtance. 
Sn aL. Do you like him, fir John? 

FAL. Shadow will ſerve for ſummer prick him; for we 
have a number of ſhadows do fill up the muſter-book, 

_ SHAL: Thomas Wart, 
Fa. Where's he ? 

Warr. Here, fir. 

Far. Is thy name wart ? 

Warr. Yea, fir. 

FAT. Thou art a very ragged wart. 

SY AL. Shall I prick him down, fir John? 
| Far. It were ſuperfluous; for his apparel is built upon 
his back, and the whole frame ſtands upon pins; prick him 
no more. 

Suna. Ha, ha, ha.— Vou can do it, fir, you can do it: 
I] commend you well. Francis Feeble. 

Fr. Here, fir. 
FIL. What trade art thou, Feeble ? 
 FexB. A woman's taylor, fir. 
Su AT. Shall I prick him, fir? 
Fai, You may; but if ke had been a man's taylor, hs 
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ow you would have prick'd you. Wilt thou make as many holes in 

eE— an enemy's battel, as thou haſt done in a woman's petti- 
coat ? 

's like Fzes, I will do my good will, ſir; you can have no 
more. 


Far. Well faid, good woman's taylor; well ſaid, coura- 
geous Feeble. Thou wilt be as valiant as the wrathful 
dove, or moſt magnanimous mouſe. Prick the woman's 
taylor well, maſter Shallow, deep, maſter Shallow, 

FEB. I would, Wart m'ght have gone, fir. 

Pal, I would thou wert a man's taylor, that thou might'ſt 
mend him, and make him fit to go, I cannot put him to 
be a private ſoldier, that is the leader of ſo many thouſands, 
Let that ſuffice, moſt forcible Feeble. 

Fees, It ſhall ſuffice. 

Far, I am bound to thee, reverend Feeble. Who is the 
next ? 

SnaAr. Peter Bull-calf of the green. 

FAL. Yea, marry let us ſee Bull-calf, 

BV L. Here, fir. 

FAL. T:uſt me, a likely fellow. Coun: prick me a 


Bull-calf till he roar again. 


for we 


apo Bo r. Oh, good my lord captain, 

him Fal. What, doſt thou roar before th'art prickt? 
Bv L. Oh, fir, I am a diſeaſed man. 

o it Fat. What diſeaſe haſt thou? 


Bur. A whorſon cold, fir ; a cough, fir, which I caught 
with ringing in the king's affairs, upon his coronation-day, 
ſir. 

Far. Come, thou ſhalt go to the wars in a gown : we 
will have away thy cold, and I will take ſuch order that thy 

+ he friends ſhall ring for thee, Is here all? 
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Sn. There is two more called than your number, you 
ruſt have but four here, fir ; and fo, I pray you go in with 
me to dinner. 

Far. Come, I will go drink with you, but I cannot tar. 
ry dinner. I am glad to ſee you in good troth, maſter Shal. 
low. 

Sn AL. O, fir John, do you remember ſince we lay all 
night in the wind- mill in Saint George's fields? 

FAL. No more of that, good maſter Shallow, no more 
of that. 

Suna. Ha ! it was a merry night, And is Jane Night- 
work alive ? ; | 

FAL. She lives, maſter Shallow. 

Sn. She never could away with me. 

Far. Never, never. She would always ſay ſhe could 
not abide maſter Shallow. 

SHAL, By the maſs, I could anger her to the heart, She 
was then a BONA-RoBA. Doth ſhe hold her own well? 

Far. Old, old, maſter Shallow, 

Snail. Nay, ſhe muſt be old, ſhe cannot chuſe but be 
old; certain ſhe's old, and had Robin Night-work by old 
Night-work before I came to Clement's inn, 

$11, That's fifty-five years ago. 

Sn Al. Ha, couſin Silence, that thou had'ſt ſeen that, 
that this knight and I have ſeea !———hah, fir John, ſaid l 
well ? 

FAL. We have heard the chimes at midnight, maſter 
Shallow. | 

SHALl. That we have, that we have, in faith, fir John, 
we have. Our walch-werd was, hem, boys, —Come let's 
ta dinner, —Oh, the days that we have ſeen ! come, come. 

Bur. [aſide to Bardolph.] Good maſter corporate Bats 
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dolph, ſtand my friend, and here is four Harry ten fhil- 
lings in French Crowns for you; in very truth, fir, I had 
as lief be hang'd, fir, as go; and yet for my own part, fir, 
I do not care, but rather becauſe I am unwilling, and for my 
own own part, have a deſire to ſtay with my friends; elſe, 
ſir, I did not care for mine own part fo much. 

BAR. Go to; ſtand aſide. 

MovuL. And good maſter corporal captain, for my old 
dame's ſake ſtand my friend; ſhe hath no body to do any 
thing about her when I am gone, and ſhe's old and cannot 
help herſelf ; you ſhall have forty, ſir, 

BAR. Go to; ſtand aſide. 

Fees. I care not, a man can die but once; we owe God 
a death, I will never bear a baſe mind; it it be my deſtiny, - 
ſo; if it be not, ſo, No man is too good to ſerve his 
prince; and let it go which way it will, he that dies this 
year is quit for the next, 

BAR. Well ſaid, thou art a good fellow. 

Fees. Faith, I will bear no baſe mind, 

Far. Come, fir, which men ſhall I have? 

Su AL. Four of which you pleaſe. 

Ban. Sir, a worck with you: ! have three pound to free 
Mouldy and Bull-calf. 

FAL. Goto: well. 

Sn AL. Come, fir John, which four will you have? 

FAL. Do you chuſe for me. 

Su AL. Marry then, Mouldy, Bull-calf, Feeble, and 
Shadow. | 

Far. Mouldy and Bull-calf———-For you, Mouldy, ſtay 
at home till you are paſt ſervice ; and for your part, Bull- 
calf, grow till you come unto it. I will none of you. 


Sn AL. Sir John, fir John, do not yourſelf wrong; they 
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are your likelieſt men, and I would have you ſerv'd with 
the deſt. | 

Far. Will you tell me, maſter Shallow, how to chuſe x 
man? care I for the limb, the thewes, the ftature, bulk and 
big ſemblance of a man ? give me the ſpirit, maſter Shal- 
low, Here's Wart; you fee what a ragged appearance it 
is, he ſhall charge you and diſcharge you with the motion of 
a pewterer's hammer; come off and on, ſwifter than he that 
gibbets on the brewer's bucket. And this ſame halt-fac't 
fellow, Shadow, give me this man, he preſents no mark to 
the enemy ; the fo-man may with as great aim level at the 
edge of a pen-knife. And, for a retreat, how ſwiftly will 
this Feeble, the woman's taylor, run off? O give me the 
ſpare men, and ſpare me the great ones. Put me a caliver 
into Wart's hand, Bardolph. 

Bas. Hold, Wart, traverſe : thus, thus, thus. 

Far. Come, manage me your caliver. So, very well, 
go to, very good, exceeding good. O, give me always 
little lean, old, chopt, bald ſhot. Well ſaid, Wart, thou art 
a good ſcab. Hold, there is a teſter for thee, 

Sn AlL. He is not his craft-maſter, he doth not do it right. 
I remember at Mile-end-green, when I lay at Clement's 
inn, I was then Sir Dagonet, in Arthur's ſhow, there was 2 
little quiver fellow, and he would manage you his piece 
thus; and he would about, and about, and come you. in, 
and come you in; tah, tah, tah, would he ſay; bounce, 
would he ſay, and away again would he go, and again 
would he come. I ſhall never ſec ſuch a fellow. 

FAL. Theſe fellows will do well. Maſter Shallow, God 
keep you; farewel, maſter Silence. I will not uſe many 
words with you, fare you well, gentlemen both, I thank 
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you, I muſt a dozen mile to-night, Bardolph, give the fol- 
diers coats. | 

Su AL. Sir John, heaven bleſs you and proſper your af- 
fairs, and ſend us peace. As you return, viſit my houle. 
Let our old acquaintance be renewed : peradventure, I will 
with you to the court. | | 

Far. I would you would, maſter Shallow. 

Sn AL. Go to; I have ſpoke at a word. Fare you well. 

| [Exeunt Shal. and Sil. 

Far. Fare you well, gentle gentlemen; On, Bardolph, 
lead the men away. As I return, I will fetch off theſe 
juſtices, I do ſee the bottom of Juſtice Shallow. How 
ſubject we old men are to this vice of lying! this ſame ſtar- 
ved juſtice hath done nothing but prate to me of the wild- 
neſs of his youth, and the feats he hath done about Turn- 
ball-ſtreet ; and every third word a lie, more duly paid to 
the hearer, than the Turk's tribute. 1 do remember him 
at Clement's inn, like a man made after ſupper of a cheeſe 
paring, When he was naked, he was for all the world like 
a forked radiſh, with a head fantaſtically carved upon it 
with a knife. He was ſo forlorn, that his dimenſions to any 
thick ſight were inviſible; He was the very genius of fa- 
mine, yet letcherous as a monkey, and the whores called 
him mandrake. He came ever in the rere-ward of the fa- 
ſhion ; and ſung thoſe tunes to the over-ſcutcht huſwives 
that he heard the carmen whiſtle, and ſwear they were his 
FANCIES, or his GooD-NiGnuTs. And now is this 
Vice's dagger become a ſquire, and talks as familiarly of 
John of Gaunt as if he had been ſworn brother to him, and 
I'll be ſworn, he neyer ſaw him but once in the tilt-yard, 
and then he broke his head for crouding among the mar- 


hal's men. I ſaw it, and told John of Gaunt he beat hi; 
Vor. III, Nu 
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own name; for you might have truſs'd him and all his appa- 
rel into aneel-ſkin; the caſe of a treble hautboy was a man- 
ſion for him—a court—and now hath he land and beeves. 
Well, I will be acquainted with him, if J return; and it 
ſhall go hard but I will make him a philoſopher's two ſtones 
to me. If the young dace be a bait for the old pike, I ſee 
no reaſon in the law of nature but I may ſnap at him. Let 
time ſhape, and there's an end. - [Exeunt, 


r. SCENE I. 


Changes to a foreſt in Yorkſhire. 


Enter the Archbiſhop of York, Mowbray, Haſtings, and 


Yor k. 


N HAT is this foreſt call'd ? 
HasT. Tis Gaultree foreſt. 

Yor k. Here ſtand, my lords, and ſend diſcoverers forth, 
To know the numbers of our enemies, 

Has r. We have ſent forth already. 

Yorx. Tis well done. 
My friends and brethren in theſe great affairs, 
I muſt acquaint you, that I have receiv'd 
New-dated letters from Northumberland, 
Their cold intent, tenour and ſubſtance thu ——- 
Here doth he wiſh his perſon, with ſuch powers 
As might hold ſortance with his quality, 
The which he could not levy, whereupon 
He is retir'd, to ripe his growing fortunes, 
To Scotland; and concludes in hearty prayers 
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That your attempts may over- live the hazard 
And fearful meeting of their oppaſite. 

Mo w. Thus do the hopes we have in him touch ground, 
And daſh themſelves to pieces. 

Enter a meſſenger. 

HasT. Now, what news? 

Mess. Wet of this foreſt, ſcarcely off a mile, 
In goodly form comes on the enemy, 
And by the ground they hide, I judge their number 
Upon, or near, the rate, of thirty thouſand. 

Mows. The juſt proportion that we gave them out. 
Let us ſway on and face them in the field. 


ScENE II. Enter Weſtmorland. 


Yor «. What well-appointed leader fronts us here? 
Mows. I think, it is my lord of Weſtmorland. 
WesT. Health and fair greeting from our general, 
The prince, lord John, and duke of Lancatter. 
Yor k. Say on, my lord of Weſtmorland, in peace: 
What doth concern your coming ? 
Wers r. Then, my lord, : 
Unto your grace do I ia chief addreſs 
The ſubſtance of my ſpeech. If that rebeilion 
Came like itſel\, in baſe and abject routs, 
Led on by bloody youth, goaded with rage, 
And countenanced by boys and beggary ; 
| fay, if damn'd commotion ſo appear'd 
In his true native, and moſt proper ſhape, 
You, reverend father, and theſe noble lords, 
Had not been here to dreſs the ugly form 
Of baſe and bloody ĩnſurrection 
With your fair honours. You, my lord archbiſhop; 
Nnz 
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Whoſe ſee is by a civil peace maintain'd, 
Whoſe beard the filver hand of peace hath touch'd, 
Whoſe learning and good letters peace hath ne. 
Whoſe white inveſtments figure innocence, 
The dove and very bleſſed ſpirit of peace; 
Wherefore do you ſo ill tranſlate your ſelf, 
Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, 
Into the harſh and boiſt*rous tongue of war? 
Turning your books to graves, your ink to blood, 
Your pens to launces, and your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet and a point of war ? 

York. Wherefore do I this? fo the queſtion ſtands 
Briefly, to this end, We are all difeas'd, 
And with our ſurfeiting and wanton hours, 
Have brought ourſelves into a burning fever, 
And we muſt bleed for it ; of which diſeaſe 
Our late king Richard being infected, dy'd. 
But, my moſt noble lord of Weſtmorland, 
I take not on me here as a phyſician; 
Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men; 
But rather ſhew a while like fearful war, 
To diet rank minds, ſick of happineſs, 
And purge th' obſtructions, which begin to ſtop 
Our very veins of life. Hear me more plainly, 
I have in equal balance juftly weigh'd 
What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we ſuffer ; 
And find our griefs heavier than our offences. 
We ſee, which way the ſtream of time doth run, 
And are inforc'd from our moſt quiet ſphere, 
By the rough torrent of occaſion ; 
And have the ſummary of all our griefs, 
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When time ſhall ſerve, to ſhew in articles; 
Which long ere this we offer'd to the king, 
And might by no ſuit gain our audience. 
When we are wrong'd and would unfold our griefs, 
We are deny'd acceſs unto his perſon, 
Ev'n by thoſe men that moſt have done us wrong. 
The danger of the day's but newly gone, | 
Whoſe memory is written on the earth 
With yet-appearing blood, and the examples 
Of every minute's inſtance, preſent now, 
Have put us in theſe ill beſeeming arms, 
Not to break peace, or any branch of it, 
But to eſtabliſh here a peace, indeed, 
Concurring both in name and quality. 

Wes r. When ever yet was your appeal deny'd 2? 
Wherein have you been galled by the king ? 
What peer hath been ſuborn'd to grate on you, 
That you ſhould ſeal this lawleſs bloody book 
Of forg'd rebellion with a ſeal divine, 
And conſecrate commotion's civil edge ? 

Vox k. My brother general, the common-wealth, 
To brother born an houſhold cruelty, 
make my quarrel in particular, 

WesT. There is no need of any ſuch redreſs > 
Or if there were, it not belongs to you. 

Mows. Why not to him in part, and to us all 
That feel the bruiſes of the days before; 
And ſuffer the condition of theſe times 
To lay an heavy and unequal hand} 
Upon our honours ? 

Wrsr. O my good lord Mowbray, 
Conſtrue the times to their neceſſities, 

| No3 
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And you ſhall ſay, indeed, it is the time, 

And not the king, that doth you injuries. 

Yet, for your part, it not appears to nfe, 

Or from the king or in the preſent time, 

That you ſhould have'an inch of any ground, 
To build a grief on. Were you not reſtor'd 

To all the duke of Norfolk's ſeigniories, 

Your noble and right-well remember'd ather's ? 

MowsB. What thing, in honour, had my father loft, 
That need to be reviv'd and breath'd in me ? 

The king that lov'd him, as the ſtate ſtood then, 
Was, force per force, compell'd to baniſh him. 
And then, when Harry Bolingbroke and he 

Being mounted and both rowſed in their ſeats, 
Their neighing courſers daring of the ſpur, 

Their armed ſtaves in charge, their beavers down, 
Their eyes of fire ſparkling through fights of ſteel, 
And the loud trumpet blowing them together ; 
Then, then, when there was nothing could have ſtaid 
My father from the breaſt of Bolingbroke, 

O, when the king did throw his warder down, 
His own life hung upon the ſtaff he threw 

Then threw he down himſelf, and all their lives, 
That by indictment, or by dint of ſword, 

Have ſince miſcarried urder Bolingbroke, 

WesT. You ſpeak, lord Mowbray, now, you know no: 
The earl of Hereford was reputed then [What 
In England the moſt valiant gentleman. 

Who knows, on whom fortune would then have ſmil'd ? 
But if your father had been victor there, 

He ne'er had borne it out of Coventry ; 

For all the country in a general voice 


] 
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Cry*d hate upon him; all their prayers and love 
Were ſet on Hereford, whom they doated on, 
And bleſs'd, and grac'd, indeed, more than the king. 
But this is mere digreſſion from my purpoſe.— 
Here come I from our princely general, 
To know your griefs, to tell you from his grace, 
That he will give you audience, and wherein 
It ſhall appear that your demands are juſt, 
You ſhall enjoy them; every thing ſet off, 
That might ſo much as think-you enemies. 
Mows. But he hath forc'd us to compel this offer, 
And it proceeds from policy, not love, 
WesT. Mowbray, you over-ween to take it ſo; 
This offer comes from mercy, not from fear, 
Por lo! within a ken, our army lies, 
Upon mine honour, all too confident 
To give admittance to a thought of fear. 
Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 
Our armour all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt ; 
Then reaſon wills, our hearts ſhould be as good, 
Say you not then, our offer is compell'd. 
| Mows, Well; by my will, we ſhall admit no parley, 
WesT, That argues but the ſhame of your offence, 
A rotten caſe abides no handling. 
HasT. Hath the prince John a full commiſſion, 
In very ample virtue of his father, 
To hear and abſolutely to determine 
Of what conditions we ſhall ſtand upon? 
WesT. That is intended in the general's name: 
I muſe, you make ſo ſlight a queſtion, | 
Nn4 
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Vox k. Then take, my lord of Weſtmorland, this ſche. 
For this contains our general grievances. [dule, 
Each ſeveral article herein redreſs'd ; 
All members of our cauſe, both here and hence, 
That are infinewed to this action, 
Acquitted by a true ſubſtantial form; 
And preſent executions of our wills 
To us, and to our purpoſes conſin'd 
We come within our awful banks again, 
And knit our powers to the arm of peace. 
We3T. This wil I ſhew the general. Pleaſe you, lords, 
In fight of both our battels, we may meet; 
And either end in peace; which heav'n fo frame! 
Or to the place of difference call the ſwords, 
Which muſt decide it. 
Vox k. My lord, we will do ſo. [Exit Weſt, 


Scene. III. 


Mows. There is a thing within my boſom tells me, 
That no conditions of our peace can ſtand. 
HasT. Fear you not that; if we can make our peace 
Upon ſuch large terms and ſo abſolute, why 
As our conditions ſhall infiſt upon, 
Onr peace ſhall ſtand as firm as rocky mountains, 
Mows. Ay, but our valuation ſhall be ſuch, 
That ev'ry light and ſalſe- derived cauſe, 
Yea, ev*ry idle, nice and wanton reaſon, 
Shall to the king taſte of this action. 
That, were our loyal faiths, martyrs in love, ! 
We ſhall be winnow'd, with ſo rough a wind, He 
That ev'n our corn ſhall ſeem as light as chaff, 
And good from bad find no partition. ; 
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 Yors. No, no, my lord, note this; the king is weary 
Of dainty and ſuch picking grievances : 
For he hath found, to end one doubt by death, 
Revives two greater in the heirs of life, 
And therefore will he wipe his tables clean, 
And keep no tell-tale to his memory, 
That may repeat and hiſtory his loſs 
To new remembrance. Por full well he knows, 
He cannot ſo preciſely weed this land, 
As his miſdoubts preſent occaſion 
His foes are ſo enrooted with his friends, 
That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 
He doth unfaſten ſo and ſhake a friend, 
So that this land, like an offenſive wife, 
That hath enrag'd him on to offer ſtrokes, 
As he is ſtriking, holds his infant up, 
And hangs reſolv'd correction in the arm 
That was uprear'd to execution. 
HasT. Beſides, the king hath waſted all his rods 
On late offenders, that he now doth lack 
The very inſtruments of chaſtiſement 
Bo that his pow'r, like to a fangleſs lion, 
May offer, but not hold. 
Yorx. Tis very true: 
And therefore be aſſur'd, my good hind marſhal, 
If we do now make our atonement well, 
Our peace will, like a broken limb united, 
Grow ſtronger for the breaking. 
Mows. Be it ſo. 
Here is return'd my lord of Weſtmorland. 
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WesT. The prince is here at hand, pleaſeth your lordſhip In 
To meet his grace, juſt diſtance *tween our armies ? Ur 
Mows. Your grace of York in God's name then ſet os 
forward. _ 
Yor k. Before, and greet his grace. My lord, we come, | 
SEN E IV. Enter prince John of Lancaſter. Ia 
Lav. You're well encounter'd here, my couſin Moy. — 
Good day to you, my gentle lord arch-biſhop z [bray; er 
And ſo to you, lord Haſtings, and to all. To 
My lord of York, it better ſhew'd with you, Th 
Whea that your flock aſſembled by the bell, Th 
Encircled you, to hear with reverence | WI 
Vour expoſition on the holy text, W. 
Than now to ſee you here an iron man, W. 
Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum, An 
Turning the word to ſword, and life to death. as 
That man, that fits within a monarch's heart | 
And ripens in the ſun-ſhine of his favour, 1 
Would he abuſe the count'nance of the king, W. 
Alack, what miſchiefs might he ſet abroach, Ift 
In ſhadow of ſuch greatneſs ? With you, lord biſhop, FO 
It is ev'n ſo. Who hath not heard it ſpoken, As 
How deep you were within the books of heav'n, WI 
To us, the ſpeaker in his parliament, | 


To us, th' imagin'd voice of heav'n itſel,, 
The very opener and intelligencer 

Between the grace, the ſanctities of heav'n, 
And cur dull workings. O, who ſhall believe 
But you miſuſe the rev'rence of your place, 
Employ the countenance and grace of heav'n, 


1 
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As a falſe favourite doth his prince's name 
In deeds diſhon'rable ? you've taken up, 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 
The ſubjects of his ſubſtitute, my father; 
And both againſt the peace of heav'n and him 
Have here up-ſwarm'd them. 

Yorx. Good my lord of Lancaſter, 
] am not here againſt your father's peace, 
But, as I told my lord of Weſtmorland, 
The time miſ-order'd doth in common ſenſe 
Crowd us and cruſh us to this monſtrous form, 
To hold our ſafety up. I ſent yaur grace 
The parcels and particulars of eur grief, 
The which hath been with ſcorn ſhov'd from the court; 
Whereon this Hydra-fon of war is born, 
Whoſe dangerous eyes may well be charm'd afleep 
With grant of our moſt juſt and right deſire 
And true obedience, of this madneſs cur'd, 
Stoop tamely to the foot of majeſty. 

Mows. If not, we ready are to try our fortunes 
To the laſt man. 

HasT, And though we here fall down, 
We have ſupplies to ſecond our attempt ; 
If they miſcarry, theirs ſhall ſecond them ; 
And ſo ſucceſs of miſchief hall be born, 
And heir from heir ſhall hold bis quarrel up, 
While England ſhall have generation. 

Lan. You are too ſhallow, Haſtings, much too ſhallow, 
To ſound the bottom of the after-times. 

WzsT. Pleaſeth your grace to anſwer them directly, 
How far- forth you do like their articles? 

Lan. I like them all, and do allow them well, 
And ſwear here, by the honour of my blood, 
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My father's purpoſes have been miſtook ; 
And ſome about him have too laviſhly 
Wrefted his meaning and authority. 
My lord, theſe griefs ſhall be with ſpeed redreſt; 
Upon my life, they ſhall. If this may pleaſe you 
Diſcharge your pow'rs unto their ſeveral counties, 
As we will ours; and here, between the armies, 
Let's drink together friendly and embrace ; 
That all their eyes may bear thoſe tokens home, 
Of our reftored love and amity, 
Yor x. I take your princely word for theſe redreſſes. 
Lan. I give it you; and will maintain my word; 
And thereupon I drink unto your grace. 
HasT. Go, captain, and deliver to the army 
This news of peace; let them have pay and part. 
I know, it will well pleaſe them. Hie thee, captain. 
| | [Exit Colevile, 
'Yorrx. To you, my noble lord of Weſtmorland. 
Ws r. I pledge your grace; and if you knew what pains 
I have beftow'd, to breed this preſent peace, 
You would drink freely ; but my love to you 
Shall ſhew itſelf more openly hereafter. 
Yor x, I do not doubt ye. 
WesrT. I am glad of it. 
Health to my lord, and gentle coufin Mowbray. 
Mows. You wiſh me health in very happy ſeeſon, 
For I am on the ſudden ſomething ill. 
Vox k. Againſt ill chances men are ever merry, 
But heavineſs fore-runs the good event, 
WesT. Therefore be merry, coz, fince ſudden ſorrow 
Serves to ſay thus; ſome good thing comes to-morrow, 
Yorx, Believe me, I am paſſing light in ſpirit, 
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Mo wn. So much the worſe, if your own rule be true. 
Shouts. 
Lax. The word of peace is render'd; hark ! they ſhout. 
MowsB. This had been chearful after victory. 
Vox k. A peace is of the nature of a conqueſt; 
For then both parties nobly are ſubdu'd, 
And neither party loſer. 
Lan. Go, my lord, 
And let our army be diſcharged too. [Exit Weſt. 
—And, good, my lord, ſo pleaſe you, let our trains 
March by us, that we may peruſe the men 
We ſhould have cop'd withal. 
Yor k. Go, good lord Haſtings : 
And, ere they be diſmiſs'd, let them march by. 
[Exit Haſtings. 
Lan, I truſt, lords, we ſhall lie to-night together. 


SEN V. Re-enter Weſtmorland. 

Now, couſin, wherefore ſtands our army ſtill ? | 

WesT, The leaders, having charge from you to ſtand, 
Will not go off until they hear you ſpeak. 

Lan. They know their duties. 

Re-enter Haſtings, 

HasT. My lord, our army is diſpers'd already; 
Like youthful ſteers unyok'd, they took their courſe 
Eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth; or like a ſchool broke up, 
Each hurries towards his home and ſporting place. 

Wes r. Good tidings, my lord Haſtings; ior the which 
I do arreſt thee, traitor, of high treaſon; 
And you, lord archbiſhop; and you, lord Mowbray ; 
Of capital treaſon I attach you both. 

Mows. ls this proceeding juſt and honourable ? 
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WesrT. Is your aſſembly ſo ? | 
Yorx. Will you thus break your faith? / 
LAX. I pawn'd you none; 
I promis'd you redreſs of theſe ſame grievances. 
Whereof you did complain; which by mine honour, 
I will perform with a moſt chriſtian care. 
But for you, rebels, look to taſte the due 
Meet for rebellion, and ſuch acts as yours, 
Moſt ſhallowly did you theſe arms commence, 
Fondly brought here, and fooliſhly ſent hence. 
Strike up our drums, purſue the ſcatter'd ſtray, 
Heav'n, and not we, have ſafely fought to-day. 
Some guard theſe traitors to the block of death, 
Treaſon's true bed, and yielder up of breath. [Exeunt. 
„ [Alarm. Excurſions, 


SCENE VI. Enter Falſtalf and Colevile. 


Fa L What's your name, fir ? of what condition are you 
and what place, I pray? 8 

Co LR. I am a knight, ſir; and my name is Colevile of 
the dale. 

Far. Well then, Colevile is your name, a knight is 
your degree, and your place, the dale. Colevile ſhall till 
be your name, a traitor your degree, and the dungeon your 
place, a place deep enough. So ſhall you ſtill be Colevile 
of the dale. 

CoLE. Are not you fir John Falſtaff ? | 

FAL. As good 4 man as he, fir, whoe'er I am. Do ye 
yield, fir, or ſhall I ſweat for you? if I do ſweat, they are 
the drops of thy lovers, and they weep for thy death ; there- 
fore rouze up ſear and trembling, and do obſervance to my 


mercy, 
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Core. I think, you are fir John Falſtaff, and in that 
thought yield me. 

Far. I have a whole ſchool of tongues in this belly of 
mine, and not a tongue of them all ſpeaks any other 
word but my name. And I had but a belly of any indiffer- 
ency, I were ſimply the moſt active fellow in Europe; my 
womb, my womb, my womb undoes me, Here comes our 
general. 


Enter prince John of Lancaſter, and Weſtmorland. 


Lan. The heat is paſt, follow no farther now, 
Call in the pow'rs, good couſin Weſtmorland. (Exit Welt. 
Now, Falſtaff, where have you been all this while ? 
When every thing is ended, then you come. 
Theſe tardy tricks of yours will, on my liſe, 
One time or other break ſome Gallows” back. 

Far. I would be ſorry, my lord, but it ſhould be thus. 
I never knew yet, but rebuke and check was the reward of 
valour. Do you think me a ſwallow, an arrow, or a bul- 
let? Have I, in my poor and old motion, the expedition of 
thought? I ſpeeded hither with the very extreameſt inch of 
poſſibility 3 I have founder'd nine-fcore and odd poſts; and 
here, travel-tainted as I am, have in my pure and immacu- 
late valour taken Sir John Colevile of the dale, a moſt ſuri- 
ous knight and valourous enemy. But what of that? he 
ſaw me and yielded; that I may juſtly ſay with the hook- 
nos'd fellow of Rome there, Car. -I came, ſaw, 
and overcame, 

Lav. It was more of his courteſy than your deſerving.” 

Fa. Iknow not; here he is, and here [ yield him, and 
here I beſeech your grace, let it be book'd with the reſt of 
thi: day's deeds ; or, by the lord, I will have it in a particular 
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ballad elſe, with mine own picture on the top of it, Colevile 
kifling my foot; to the which courſe if I be enforc'd, if you 
do not all ſhew like gilt two-pences to me; and I, in the 
clear ſky of fame, o'erſhine you as much as the full moon 
doth the cinders of the element, which ſhew like pin's heads 
to her; believe not the word of the noble. Therefore let 
me have right, and let deſert mount. 

Lan. Thine's too heavy to mount. 

Far. Let it ſhine then. 

Lan. Thine's too thick to ſhine. 

Far. Let it do ſomething, my good lord, that may d 
me good, and call it what you will. 

Lan. Is thy name Colevile ? / 

Cork. It is, my lord. 

Lan. A famous rebel, art thou, Colevile. 

Far. And a famous true ſubject took him. 
_ Cor. I am, my lord, but as my betters are, 
That led me hither ; had they been rul'd by me, 
You ſhould have won them dearer than you have. 

FAL. I know not how they fold thernſelves ; but thou, 
like a kind fellow, gav'ſt thy ſelf away gratis; and I thank 
thee for thee, 


SENI VII. Enter Weſtmorland. 


LAN. Now, have you left purſuit ? 
WesT. Retreat is made, and execution ſtay'd. 
Lan. Send Colevile then with his confederates 
To York, to preſent execution, 
Blunt, lead him hence; and ſee you guard him ſure. 


Ex. with Colevile, 


And now diſpatch we tow'rd the court, my lords; 
I hear, the king, my father, is ſore ſick ; 
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Our news ſhall go before us to his majeſty, 
Which, couſin, you ſhall bear to comfort him, 
And we with ſober ſpeed will follow you. 

Fab. My lord, beſeech you, give me leave to go 
through Glo'ſterſhire ; and when you come to court, 'pray, 
ſtand my good lord in your good report. 

Lan. Fare you well, Falſtaff; I, in my condition, 

Shall better ſpeak of you than you deſerve, [Exit, 

FAL. I would, you had but the wit; 'twere better than 
your dukedom. Good faith, this ſame young ſober-blooded 
boy doth not love me; nor a man cannot make him laugh ; 
but that's no marvel, he drinks no wine. There's nevet 
any of theſe demure boys come to any proof; for thin 
drink doth fo over-cool their blood, and making many fiſh- 
meals, that they fall into a kind of male green-fickneſs ; 
and then, when they marry, they get wenches. They are 
generally fools and cowards 3 which ſome of us ſhould be 
too, but for inflammation. A good Sherris-ſack hath a two- 
fold operation in it; it aſcends me into the brain, dries me 
there all the fooliſh, dull and crudy vapours which environ 
it ; makes it apprehenſive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble; 
fiery, and delectable ſhapes; which deliver'd o'er to the 
voice, the tongue, which is the birth, becomes excellent 
wit. The ſecond property of your excellent Sherris, is, 
the warming of the blood; which before cold and ſettled, 
left the liver white and pale; which is the badge of puſilla- 
nimity and cowardiſe; but the ſherris warms it, and makes 
it courſe from the inwards, to the parts extreme; it illu- 
minateth the face, which, as a beacon, gives warning to all 
the reſt of this little kingdom, man, to arm; and then the 
vital commoners and inland petty ſpirits muſter me all to 
deir captain, the heart; who, great, and puft up wich this 
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retinue, doth any deed of courage; and this valour comes 
of ſherris. So that ſkill in the weapon is nothing without 
fack, for that ſets it a - work,; and learning, a meer hoard of 
gold kept by a devil, *till ſack commences it, and ſets it in 
act and uſe. Hereof comes it, that prince Harry is valiant; 
for the cold blood he did naturally inherit of his father, he 
hath, like lean, ſteril, and bare land, manured, huſbanded, 
and till'd, with excellent endeavour. of drinking good, and 
good ſtore of fertil ſherris, that he is become very hot and 
valiant. If I had a thouſand ſons, the firſt human principle 
I would teach them ſhould be to forſwear thin potations, 
and to addict themſelves to ſack. 


Enter Bardolph. 


How now, Bardolph. 

Bar. The army is diſcharged all, and gone. 

FAL. Let them go; Ill through Glouceſterſtrire, and 
there will I viſit maſter Robert Shallow, eſquire ! I have 
him already tempering between my finger and my thumb, 


and ſhortly will I ſeal with him. Come away, [Exeuxt, 


Scene VIII. Changes to the palace at Weſtminſter, 


Enter King Henry, Warwick, Clarence, and Glouceſter. 
K. HEN. Now, lords, if heav'n doth give ſucceſsful end 
To this debate that bleedeth at our doors, 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
And draw no ſwords but what are ſanctify'd. 
Our navy is addreſs'd, our pow'r collected 
OurTubſtitutes in abſence well inveſted, 
And every thing lyes level to our wiſh ; 
Only we want a little perſonal ſtrength, 
Ard pauſe us, till chefe rebels, now a foot, 
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Come underneath the' yoke of government. 

War. Both which, we doubt not, but your majeſty 
Shall ſoon enjoy. 

K. Hzn. Humphry, my ſon of Glouceſter, 

Where is the prince your brother ? 

GLov. I think he's gone to hunt, my lord, at Windſor. 

K. Hen. And how accompanied ? 

GLov. I do not know, my lord. 

K. Hen, Is not his * Thomas of Clarence with 
him? 

Gro v. No, my good lord, he is in preſence here. 

CLa. What would my lord and father? 

K. HEN. Nothing but well to thee, Thomas of Clarence, 
How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother ? 
He loves thee, and thou doſt neglect him, Thomas; 
Thou halt a better place in his affection, 

Than all thy brothers; cheriſh it, my boy; 
And noble offices thou may'lt effect 

O! mediation, after I ary dead, 

Between his greatneſs and thy other brethren. 
Therefore omit him not; blunt not his love; 
Nor loſe the good advantage of his grace, 

By ſeeming cold, or careleſs of his will. 

For he is gracious, if he be obſerv'd, 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 

Open as day, for melting charity: 

Yet notwithſtanding, being incens'd, he's flint: 
As humorous as winter, and as ſudden 

As flaws congealed in the ſpring of day. 

His temper therefore muſt be well obſerv'd; a 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 
When you perceive his blood inclin'd to mirth, 
O 0 2 
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But being moody, give him line and ſcope, 
Till that his paſſions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themſelves with working. Learn this, Thomas, 
And thou ſhalt prove a ſhelter to thy friends, 
A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in, 
That the united veſſel of their blood, 
Mingled with venom of ſuggeſtion, 
As, force-per-force, the age wilt pour it in, 
Shall never leak, though it do work as ſtrong 
As Aconitum, or raſh gun-powder 
CLA. I ſhall obſerve him with all care and love. 
K. Hen. Why art thow not at Windſor with him, Tho- 
mas ? 
CLa. He is not there to day, he dines in London. 
K. Hex. And how accompanied ? canſt thou tell that ? 
CLA. With Poins, and other his continual followers. 
K. Hen. Moſt ſubject is the fatteſt ſoil to weeds ; 
And he, the noble image of my youth, 
Is overſpread with them; therefore my grief 
Stretches itſelf beyond the hour of death. 
The blood weeps from my heart, when I do ſhape, 
In forms imaginary, th* unguided days 
And rotten times that you ſhalt look upon, 
When I am ſleeping with my anceſtors. 
For when his headſtrong riot hath no cutb, 
When rage and hot-bldod are his counſellors, - 
When means and laviſh manners meet together, 
Oh, with what wings ſhall his affection fly 
To'ward fronting peril and oppos'd decay? 
WAR. My gracious lord, you look beyond him quite; 
The prince but ſtudies his companions, 
Like a ſtrange tongue, wherein to gain the languge, 
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"Tis needful, that the moſt immodeſt word 
Be look'd upon and learn'd; which once attain'd, 
Your highneſs knows, comes to no farther uſe, 
But to be known and hated, So, like groſs terms, 
The prince will in the perfectneſs of time 
Caſt off his followers ; and their memory 
Shall as a pattern or a meaſure live, | 
By which his grace muſt mete the lives of others; 
Turning paſt evils to advantages. 

K. HN. Tis ſeldom, when the bee doth leave her comb 
In the dead carrion—Whoſe here? Weſtmorland ! 


S ENR IX, Enter Weſtmorland. 


WzsT. Health to my ſovereign, and new happineſs 
Added to that, which I am to deliver ! 
Prince John, your ſon, doth kiſs your grace's hand: 
Mowbray, the biſhop Scroop, Haſtings, and all, 
Are brought to the correction of your law; 
There is not now a rebel's ſword unſheath'd, 
But peace puts forth her olive ev'ry where. 
The manner how this action hath been borne, 
Here at more leiſure, may your highneſs read, 
With every courſe, in his particular, 

K. Hxx. O Weſtmorland, thou art a ſummer bird, 
Which ever in the haunch of winter ſings 
The lifting up of day. 

Enter Harcourt. 

Look, here's more news. | 

Har. From enemies heav'n keep your majeſty : 
And, when they ſtand againſt -you, may they fall 
As thoſe that I am come to tell you of! 
The earl Northumberland, and the lord Bardolph, 
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With a great pow'r of Engliſh and of Scots, 

Are by the ſh'riff of Yorkſhire overthrown : 

The manner and true order of the fight, 

This packet, pleaſe it you, contains at large. 
K. Hen. And wherefore ſhould theſe good news make 

me lick? 

Will fortune never come with both hands full, 

But write her fair words ſtill in fouleſt letters? 

She eicher gives a ſtomach, and no food ; 

Such are the poor, in health; or elle a feaſt, 

Aud takes away the ſtomach; ſuch the rich, 

That have abundance and enjoy it not. 

I ſhould rejuice now at theſe happy news, 

And now my ſight fails, and my brain is giddy, 

O me, come near me, now I am much ill! 
GLov. Comfort your majeſty! 


CLA. Oh, my royal father 
WST. My ſovereign lord, chear up yourſelf, look up. 


WaR. Be patient, princes; you do know, theſe fits 

Are with his highneſs very ordinary. 
Stand from kim, give him air; he'll ſtraight be well. 
CA. No, no, he cannot long hold out theſe pangs ; 
- Ti inceſſant care and labour of his mind 

Hath wrought the mure, that ſhould confine it in, 

So thin, that life looks through, and will brezk out, 

_ Gro. The people fear me; for they do obſerve 
Unfather'd heirs and loathly births of nature. 

The ſeaſons change their manners, as the year 

Had found ſome months aſleep, and leapt them over. 
Cr. The river hath thrice flow'd, no cbb between : 
And the old folk, time's doting chronicles, 
Say, it did fo à little time beſore 
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That our great grandſire Edward ſick'd and dy'd. 
Wax. Speak lower, princes, for the king recovers. 
GLov; Th's apoplex will, certain, be his end. 

K. HN. I pray you, take me up, and bear me hence 

Into ſome other chamber. Softly, pray. 

Let there be no noiſe made, my gentle friends, 

Unleſs ſome dull and favourable hand 

Will whiſper muſick to my weary ſpirit. 

WAR. Call for the muſick in the other room. 

K. Hex. Set me the crown upon the pillow here. 
CTA. His eye is hollow, and he n much. 
WAR. Leſs noiſe, leſs noiſe. duct 


Scxyz X. Enter Prince fler 


P. HEN. Who ſaw the duke of Clarence? 

CLA. I am here, brother, full of heavinefs, 

P. HEN. How now ! rain within doors, and none abroad? 
How doth the king ? 

GLov. Exceeding ill. 

P. Hev. Heard he the good news yet? 
Tell it him. 

GLov, He alter'd much upon the hearing it. 

P. HEN. If he be ſick with joy, | 
He'll recover without phy ſick. [ſpeak low; 

War. Not ſo much noiſe, my lords. Sweet prince 
The king, your father, is dispcs'd to fleep. 

CLA. Let us withdraw into the other room. 

War. Will't pleaſe your grace to go along with us ? 

P. Hen. No; I will fit, and watch here by the king. | 

kExeurnt all but P. Heary. 
Why doth the crown lye there upon his pillow, 
Being ſo troubleſome a bed fellow? 
. O0 04 
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O poliſh'd perturbation ! golden care ! 

That keep'ſt the ports of {lumber open wide 

To many a watchful night. Sleep with it now 
Yet not ſo found, and half ſo deeply ſweet, 

As he, whoſe brow, with homely biggen bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. O majeſty 
When thou doſt pinch thy bearer, thou doſt fit 
Like a rich armor.worn in heat of day, 

That ſcalds wich faiety. By his gates of breath 
There hes a downy feather, which ſtirs not; 

Did he ſuſpire, that light and weightleſs down 
Perforce muſt move. My gracious lord | my father! 
die ſleep i ſound, indeed ; this is a ſleep, 
That from this golden rigol hath divorc'd * 

So many Engliſh kings. Thy dae from me 

Is tears, and heavy forrows of the blood; 
Which nature, love, and filial tenderneſs 

Shall, O my dear father, pay thee plenteouſly. 
My due from thee is this imperial crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives it ſelf to me. Lo, here it fits, 


[Puttting it on his head. 
Which heav'n ſhall guard; and put the world's whole 


ſtrength 
Into one giant arm, it ſhall not force 
This lineal honour from me. This from thee 
Will I to mine leave, as tis left to me. 


Sc EN XI. Enter Warwick, Glouceſter, and 


Clarence. 
K. HEN. Warwick! Glouceſter! Clarence! 


Is 
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Cr a. Doth the king call? 
War. What would your majeſty? how fares your 
Brace? | 
K. HEN. Why did you leave me here alone, my 
lords ? 
CrA. We left the prince my brother here, my liege, 
Who undertook to fit and watch by you, 
K. Hen. The prince of Wales ? where is he ? let me 
ſee him. 
War. This door is open, he is gone this way, 
Groov. He came not through the chamber where we 
ſtay'd. 
K. a Where is the crown ? who took it from my 
pillow ? 
War. When we withdrew, my liege, we left it here. 
K. Hen. The prince hath ta'en it hence; go ſeek him 
Is he ſo haſty, that he doth ſuppoſe lout. 
My fleep my death ? find him my lord of Warwick, 
And chide him hither ſtraight ; this part of his 
Conjoins with my diſeaſe, and helps to end me, 
See, ſons, what things you are! how quickly nature 
Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object ? 
For this, the fooliſh over-careful fathers 
Have broke their ſleeps with thought, their brain with care, 
Their bones with induſtry; for this, engroſſed 
The canker'd heaps of ſtrange-atchieved gold: 
For this, they have been thoughtful to inveſt 
Their ſons with arts and martial exerciſes, 
When, like the bee, culling from ev'ry flower, 
Our thighs are packt with wax, our mouths with honey, 
We bring it to the hive ; and, like the bees, 
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Are murder'd for our pains ! this bitter taſte 
Yield his engroſiments to the dying father, 


Enter Warwick. 


Now, where is he, that will not ſtay ſo long, 
Till his friend, ſickneſs, hath determin'd me? 
War. My lord, I found the prince in the next room, 
Waſhing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks ; 
With ſuch a deep demeanour in great ſorrow, 
That tyranny, which never quaft but blood, 
Would by beholding him have wafſh'd his knife 
With gentle eye-drops. He is coming hither. 
K. HZ. But wherefore did he take away the crown ? 


Enter Prince Henry. 
Lo, where he comes. Come hither to me, Harry 
—Depart the chamber, leave us here alone. 
| [Exeunt Lord: 
P. Hex. I never thought to hear you ſpeak again. 
K. Hex. Thy with was father, Harry, to that thought; 
I ſtay too long by thee, I weary thee, 
Doſt thou fo hunger for my empty chair, 
That thou wilt needs inveſt thee with my honours, 
Before thy hour be ripe? O fooliſh youth! 
; Thou ſeekꝰſt the greatneſs, that will overwhelm thee, 
Stay but a little; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with fo weak a wind, 
That it will quickly drop; my day is dim. 
Thou haſt ftoPn that, which, after fome few hours, 
Were thine without offence ; and at my death 
Thou haſt ſeal'd up my expectation; 
Thy life did manifeſt, thou lov'dſt me not; 
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And thou wilt have me die aſſur'd of it. 

Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou haſt whetted on thy ſtony heart, 

To ſtab at half an hour of my frail life. 

What! can'ſt thou not forbear me half an hour? 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyſelf, 
And bid the merry bells ring to thy ear 

That thou art crowned, not that I am dead, 
Wet all the tears, that ſhould bedew my her, 
Be drops of balm to ſanctify thy head; 

Only compound me with torgotten duſt, 

Give that which gave thee liſe, unto the worms,— 
Pluck down my efficers, break my decrees ; 

For now a time is come to mock at form; 

Henry the fiith is crown'd. Up, vanity ! 

Down, royal ſtate! All you ſage councellors, hence ; 
And to the Engliſh court afſerable now, 

From ev'ry region, apes of idleneſs 

Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your ſcum; 
Have you a ruffian that will ſwear, drink, dance, 
Revel the night, rob, murder, and commit 

The oldeſt fins the neweſt kind of ways ? 

Be happy, he will trouble you no more; 

England ſhall double gild his treble guilt, 

England ſhall give him office, honour, might; 
For the fiſth Harry from curb'd licence plucks 
The muzzle of reſtraint, and the wild dog 

Shall fleſh his tooth on every innocent. 

O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows, 

When that my care could not with-hold thy riots, 
| What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? 
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O, thou wilt be a wilderneſs again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. 

P. Hew, O pardon me, my liege! but for my tear, 

[Kaneeliag, 

The moiſt impediments unto my ſpeech, ; | 
I had foreſtall'd this dear and deep rebuke, 
Ere you with grief had ſpoke, and I had heard 
The courſe of it ſo far. There is your crown ; 
And he that wears the crown immortally, 
Long guard it yours ! if I affect it more, 
Than as your honour and as your renovn, 
Let me no more from this obedience riſe, 
Which my moſt true and inward-duteous fpirit 
Teacheth this proſtrate and exterior bending. 
Heav'n witneſs with me, when I here came in, 
And found no courſe of breath within your majeſty, 
How could it ſtruck my heart ! If I do feign, 
O let me ia my preſent wildneſs die, 
And never live to ſhew th' incredulous world 
The noble change that I have purpoſed. 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 
(And dead almoſt, my liege, to think you were) 
I ſpake unto the crown, as having ſenſe, 
And thus upbraided it. The care on thee depending 
Hath fed upon the body of my father, | 
Therefore thou beſt of gold art worſt of gold; 
Other leſs fine in carrat, is more precious, 
Preſerving life in med'cine potable, 
But thou, moſt fine, moſt honour'd, moſt renown'd, 
Haft eat thy bearer up. Thus, royal liege, | 
Accuſing it, I put it on my head, 
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To try with it as with an enemy, 
That had before my face murder'd my father 
The quarrel of a true inheritor. 
But if it did infect my blood with joy, 
Or ſwell my thoughts to any ſtrain of pride; 
If any rebel or vain ſpirit of mine 
Did with the leaſt affection of a welcome 
Give entertainment to the might of it; 
Let heav'n for ever keep it from my head, 


| And make me as the pooreſt vaſſal is, 
| That doth with awe and terror kneel to it 


K. Hen, O my fon! 


Heav'n put it in thy mind to take it hence, 


That thou might'ſt win the more thy ſather's love, 
Pleading ſo wiſely in excuſe of it. 

Come hither, Harry, fit thou by my bed; 

And hear, I think, the very lateſt counſel, 

That ever I ſhall breathe. Heav'n knows, my ſon, 


| By what by-paths and indirect crook'd ways 


I met this crown; and I myſelf know well, 
How troubleſome it fate upon my head. 

To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet, 

Better opinion, better confirmation 

For all the foil of the atchievement goes 

With me into the earth. It ſeem'd in me 

But as an honour ſnatch'd with boiſt'rous hand, 
And I had many living to upbraid 

My gain of it by their affiſtances 

Which daily grew to quarrel and to blood-ſhed, 
Wounding ſuppoſed peace. All theſe bold ſears 
Thou ſee'ſt, with peril, I have anſwered. 


— 
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For all my reign hath been but as a ſcene, J 
Acting that argument; and now my death J 
Changes the mode; for what in me was purchas'd, Bu 
Falls upon thee in a much fairer ſort ; = 
So thou the garland wear'ft ſucceſſively. My 
Yet though thou ſtand'ſt more ſure than I could do, W 
Thou art not firm enough, ſince griefs are green, | 
And all thy friends, which thou muſt make thy friends, | 
3 Un 
Have but their ſtings and teeth newly ta'en out, | 
By whoſe ſell-working I was firſt advanc'd, 
And by whoſe power I well might lodge a fear, 1 
To be again diſplac'd; which to avoid 10 
I cut them off, and had a purpoſe now W 
To lead out many to the holy land ; By 
Leſt reſt and lying ſtill might make them look In 


Too near into my ſtate. Therefore, my Harry, 

Be it thy courſe to buſy giddy minds | 
With foreign quarrels ; that action, hence, borne out, 

May waſte the memory of former days. 

More would I, but my lungs are waſted ſo, 

That ſtrength of ſpeech is utterly deny'd me. 

How came [I by the crown, O God, forgive 

And grant it may with thee in true peace live, 

P. Hex, My gracious liege, 

You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me; 

Then plain and right muſt my poſſeflion be; 

Which I with more than with a eommon pain, 
*Gainſt all the world will rightfully maintain. 


Enter lord John of Lancaſter, and Warwick. 
K. Hex, Look, look, here comes mv John of Lancaſter 
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Lan. Health, peace and bappineſs to my royal father! 
K. HEN. Thou bring'ſt me happineſs and peace, fon 

But health, alack, with youthful wings is lowa [John; 

From this bare, wither'd trunk. Upon thy fight 

My worldly buſineſs makes a period. 

Where is my lord of Warwick ? 
P. Hen, My lord of Warwick 
K. Hen, Doth any name particular belong 

Unto the lodging where I firtt did ſwoon ? 

Wan. Tis call'd Jeruſalem, my noble lord. 
K. Hen. Laud be to God ! even there my life muſt end. 

It hath been propheſy'd to me many years, 

| ſhould not die but in Jeruſalem, 

Which vainly I ſuppos'd the holy land. 

But bear me to that chamber, there I'll lye : 

la that Jeruſalem ſhall Harry die. [Exeunt. 


ACT'Y. SCENE LIL. 


Shallow's ſeat in Glo'ſterſhire. 


Enter Shallow, Silence, Falſtaff, Bardolph, and Page, 


Sm aLlTLOW. 


Y cock and pye, fir, you ſhall not away to-night. 
What! Davy, I ſay 
Far. You muſt excuſe me, maſter Robert Shallow, 
SHAL. I wifl not excuſe you; you ſhall not be excuſed. 
Excuſes ſhall not. be admitted : there is no excuſe ſhall 
ſerve : you ſhall not be excuſed, Why, Davy !——— 
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Davy. Here, fir. 
Sar. Davy, Davy, Davy, let me ſee, Davy, let me 


 ſee;—yea, marry, William cook, bid him come hither.— 


Sir John, you ſhall not be excus'd. 

Davy. Marry, fir, thus. Thoſe precepts cannot be 
ſerv'd; and again, fir, ſhall we ſow the headland with 
wheat ? 

Su Al. With red wheat, _ But for — cook, 
are there no young pigeons ? 

_ Davy. Yea, ſir. Here is now the ſmith's note for 
ſhoeing, and plow-irons. 

SHAL. Let it be caſt and paid Sir John, you ſhall 
Pot be excus'd. [Goes to the other ſide of the ſtage. 

Davy. Now, fir, a new link to the bucket muſt need; 


de had: And, fir, do you mean to ſtop any of William's 


wages about the ſack he loſt the other day at Hinckly fair. 

Sn AL. He ſhall anſwer it. Some pigeons, Davy, a cou- 
ple of ſhort-leg'd hens, a joint of mutton, and any pretty 
little tiny kickſhaws, Tell William cook. 

Davy, Doth the man of war ſtay all night, fir ? 

Su AL. Yes, Davy. I will uſe him well. A friend i'th' 
coutt is better than a penny in purſe. Uſe his men well, 
Davy, ſor they are errant knaves, and will back-bite. 

Davy. No worſe than they are back-bitten, fir; for they 
cave marvellous foul linen. 

SHAr. Well conceited, Davy. About thy buſineſs, Davy. 

Davy. I beſeech you, fir, to countenauce William Vi- 
for of Wancot againſt Clement Perkes of the hill. 


Suat. There are many complaints, Davy, againſt tha: 


Viſor; that Viſor is an arrant knave on my knowledge. 
Davy. I grant your worſhip, that he is a knave, fir; bat 
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yet God forbid, fir, but a knave ſhould have ſome counte- ' 
nance at his friend's requeſt. An honeſt man, fir, is able 
to ſpeak for hirnſelf, when a knave is not. I have ſerv'd 
your worſhip truly, fir, theſe eight years; and if I cannot 
once or twice in a quarter bear out a knave againſt an ho- 
neſt man, I have but very little credit with your worſhip, 
The knave is mine honeſt friend, fir, therefore I beſeech 
your worſhip, let him be countenanced. 

SHAL. Go to, I ſay, he ſhall have no wrong. Look a- 
bout, Davy. Where are you, fir, John? Come, off with 
your boots. Give me your hand, maſter Bardolph, 

Bar. I am glad to ſee your worſhip. 

SH AL. I thank thee with all my heart, kind maſter Bar- 
dolph. And welcome, my tall fellow. [To the Page.] 
Come, fir John. 


: FAL. I'll. follow you, good maſter Robert Shallow. 

[Exeunt Shallow, Silence, &c.] Bardolph, look to our hor- 
4 ſes If I were ſaw'd into quantities, I ſhould make four 
5 dozen of ſuch bearded hermites-ſtaves as maſter Shallow, 


It is a wonderful thing to ſee the ſemblable coherence of 
his mens? ſpirits and his; they, by obſerving of him, do bear 
themſelves like fooliſh Juſtices; he, by converſing with 
them, is turn'd into a juſtice- like ſervingman. Their ſpirits 
are ſo married in conjunction, with the participation of ſo- 
ciety, that they flock together in conſent, like fo many wild 
geeſe. I I had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would humour 
his men with the imputation of being near their maſter if 
to his men, I would curry with maſter Shallow, that no 
man could better command his ſervants. It is certain, that 
either wiſe bearing or ignorant carriage is caught, as men 
take diſcaſes, one of another, therefore let men take heed 
ef their corgpany, I will deviſe matter enough out of this 
Ver, III. P p 
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Shallow to keep prince Henry in continual laughter the 
wearing out of ſix faſhions, which is four terms or two ac- 
tions, and be ſhall laugh without Ix TERvaLLUMs. O, it is 
much, that a lie with a flight oath, and a jeſt with a fad 
brow, will do with a fellow that never bad the ache in his 
ſhoulders. O, you ſhall ſee him laugh, till his face be like 
a wet cloak ill laid up. 

"Sa aL. [within.] Sir John. 

FL. I come, maſter Shallow; I come, maſter Shallow. 

[Exit Falſtaff. 


Scr IT. Changes to the court, in London. 
Eater the Earl of Warwick, and the lord Chief Juſtice. 
War, How now, my lord chief juſtice, whither away? 
Cu. Jus. How doth the king? 

WAR. Excceding well; his cares are now all ended, 
Cu. Jus. I hope, not dead? 
WaR. He's walk'd the way of nature; 
And to our purpoſes he lives no more. 
Cu. Jus. I would bis majeſty had call'd me with him: 
The ſervice, that I truly did his life, 
Hath left me open to all injuries. 
Wax. Indeed I think the young king loves you not. 
Cx. Jus. I know, he doth not; and do arm myſelf 
To welcome the condition of the time, 
Which cannot look more hideouſly on me, 
Than I have drawn it in my fantaſy. 
Enter lord John of Lancaſter, Glouceſter, and Clarence, 
Wax. Here comes the heavy iſſue of dead Harry, 
O, that the living Harry had the temper 
Of him, the worſt of theſe three gentlemen : 
How many nobles then ſhould hold their places, 
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That muſt ſtrike ſail to ſpirits of vile ſort! 
Cu. Jus. Alas, I fear all will be overturn'd. 
Lav. Good morrow, couſin Warwick. 
Grov. CTA. Good morrow, couſin. 
Lax. We meet, like men that had forgot to ſpeak. 
War. We do remember; but our argument 
Is all too heavy to admit much talk. 
Lan. Well, peace be with him that hath made us heavy! 
Cu. Jus. Peace be with us, leſt we be heavier! 
GLov. O, good my lord, you've loſt a friend, indeed; 
And I dare ſwear you borrow not that face 
Of ſeeming ſorrow ; it is, ſure, your own. 
Lax. Tho' no man be aſſur'd what grace to find, 
You ſtand in coldeſt expeQation. 
I am the ſorrier ; would it were otherwiſe. 
CLa. Well, you muſt now ſpeak fir John Falſtaff fairy 
Which ſwims againſt your ſtream of quality. 
Ca. Jus. Sweet princes, what I did, I did in honour, 
Led by th'impartial conduct of my ſoul ; 
And never ſhall you ſee, that I will beg 
A ragged and foreſtall'd remiſſion. 
If truth and upright innocency fail me, 
I'll to the king my maſter that is dead, 
And tell him who hath ſent me after him. 
Wax. Here comes the prince. 
Enter prince Henry. 
Cu. Jus. Heav'n ſave your majeſty ! 
K. HEN. This new and gorgeous garment, gs 
Sits not ſo eaſy on me as you think. 
Brothers, you mix your ſadneſs with ſome fear; 
This is the Engliſh, not the Turkiſh court; 
Not Amurath an Amurath ſucceeds, 
Pp3 
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But Harry, Harry. Yet be ſad, good brothers, 
For, to ſpeak truth, it very well becomes you : 
Sorrow ſo royally in you appeare, 
That I will deep'y put the faſhion on, 
And wear it in my heart. Why then, be ſad; 
But entertain, no more of it, good brothers, 
Than a joint burthen laid upon us all. 
For me, by heav'n, I bid you be aſſur'd, 
I'll be your father and your brother too, 
Let me but bear your love, I'll bear your cares. 
Yet weep that Harry's dead; and ſo will I; 
But Harry lives, that ſhall convert thoſe tears 
By number into hours of happinels. 
Lan. &c. We hope no other from your majeſty. 
K. HEN. You all look ſtrangely on me; and you moſt; 
You are, I think, aſſur'd, I love you not. [To the Ch. Juſt. 
Ca. Just. I am aſſur'd, if I be meaſur'd rightly, 
Your majeſty hath no juſt cauſe to hate me. 
K. Hen. No! might a prince of my great hopes forget 
So great indignities you laid upon me ? 
What! rate, rebuke, and rougly ſend to priſon 
Th'immediate heir of England ? was this ealy ? 
May this be waſh'd in Lethe, and forgotten ? 
Cn. Jus. I then did uſe the perſon of your father, 
The image of his power lay then in me; 
And in th'adminiſtration of his law, 
While I was buſie for the common-wealth, 
Your highneſs pleaſed to forget my place, 
The majeſty and power of law and Juſtice, 
The image of the king whom I preſented, 
And ſtruck me in my very ſeat of judgment; 
Whereon, as an offender to your father, 
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I gave bold way to my authority, | 

And did commit you. If the deed were ill, 

Be you contented, wearing now the garland, 

To have a ſon ſet your decrees at naught, 

To pluck down juſtice from your awful bench, 
To trip the courſe of law, and blunt the ſword 
That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon, 
Nay more, to ſpurn at your moſt royal image, 
And mock your working in a ſecond body. 
Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the caſe yours; 
Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon, 

Hear your own dignity ſo much profan'd, 

See your moſt dreadful laws ſo looſely lighted, 
Behol your ſelf fo by a ſon diſdain'd, 

And then imagine me taking your part, 

And in your pow'r fo ſilencing your ſon. 

After this cold conſid'rance, ſentence me; 

And, as you are a king, ſpeak in your ſtate, 
What I have done that miſbecame wy place, 
My perſon, or my liege's ſovereignty. 

K. Hr v. You are right, juſtice, and you weigh this well, 
Therefore ſtill bear the balance and the ſword ; 
And I do wiſh your honours may increaſe, 

Till you do live to ſee a fon of mine 
Offend you, and obey you, as I did. 
So ſhall 1 live to ſpeak my father's words; 
Happy am I, that have a man fo bold, 
* That dares do juſtice on my proper ſon, 
« And no leſs happy having ſuch a ſon, 
* That would deliver up his greatneſs ſo 
Into the hand of juſtice.” —You committed me; 
For which I do commit into your hand, 
Pp3 
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Th' unſtain'd ſword that you have us'd to bear; 
With this remembrance, that you uſe the ſame 
With a like bold, juſt, and impartial ſpirit, 

As you have done gainſt me. There is my hand, 
You ſhall be as a father to my youth, 

My voice ſhall ſound, as you do prompt mine ear, 
And I will ſtoop and humble my intents, 

To your well-practis'd wiſe directions. | | 
And, princes all, believe me, I beſeech you; 

My father is gone wild into his grave, | 

For in his tomb lye my affections; 
And with his ſpirit ſadly I ſurvive, 

To mock the expectations of the world; 
To fruſtrate prophecies, and to raze out ſ 
Rotten opinion, which hath writ me down 


After my ſeeming. Tho' my tide of blood ſ 
Hath proudly flow'd in vanity *till now; , 
Now doth it turn and ebb back to the ſea, 4 
Where it ſhall raingle with the ſtate of floods, 

And flow henceforth in formal majeſty. a 
Now call we our high court of parliament ; a 
And let us chuſe ſuch limbs of noble counſel, at 
That the great body of our ſtate may go * 
In equal rank with the beſt govern'd nation; 4 
That war or peace, or both at once, may be 

As things acquainted and familiar to us; * 


In which you, father, ſhall have foremoſt hand. 
[To the lord chief juſtice, 

Our coronation done, we will accite | 

As I before remember'd, all our ſtate, 

And (heav'n conſigning to my good intents) 

No prince, nor peer, ſhall have juſt cauſe to (ay, 
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Heav'n ſhorten Harry's happy life one day. [Exeunt. 


Scene IV. Changes to Shallow's ſeat in Glouceſterſhire, 


Enter Falſtaff, Shallow, Silence, Bardolph, the page, and 
Davy. 


Sul. Nay, you ſhall ſee mine orchard, where in an 
arbour we will eat a laſt year's pippin of my own graffing, 
with a diſh of carraways, and ſo forth. Come, couſin Si- 
lence, -And then to bed. 

FAL. You have here a goodly dwelling, and a rich, 

Sn ar. Barren, barren, barren. Beggars all, beggars all, 
fir John. Marry, good air, Spread, Davy, ſpread, Davy; 
well ſaid, Davy. 

FAL. This Davy ſerves you for good uſes; he is your 
ſervingman, and your huſbandman. 

SHAL. A good varlet, a good varlet, a very good varlet, 
ſir John, — By th* mais, I have drank too much ſack at ſup- 
per. — A good varlet. Now fit down, now fit down: 
come, couſin. | 

Srl. Ah, ſirrah, quoth-a, 

« We ſhall do nothing but eat, and make good chear, [ſinging, 
“ And praiſe heav'n for the merry year; 

„When fleſh is cheap, and females dear, 

« And luſty lads roam here and there; 

« So merrily, and ever among, ſo merrily, &c.“ 

FAL. There's a merry heart. Good 12 Silence, I'll 
give you a health for that anon. 

Su AL. Give Mr. Bardolph ſome wine, Davy. 

Davy. Sweet fir, fit; Ill be with you anon; moſt ſweet 
ſir, fit. Maſter page, fit; good maſter page, fit; proface. 
what you want in meat, we'll have in drink; but you muſt 
bear; the heart's all. [Exit, 
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SH AL. Be merry, matter Bardolph ; and, my little ſoldier 
there, be merry. * 
811. [ſinging.] “ Be merry, be merry, my wife has all, 
„% For women are ſhrews, both ſhort and tall; 


— 
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«© "Tis merry in hall, when beards wag all, ſtic 
„And welcome merry Shrovetide.“ is t 
Be merry, be merry. ] 
FAL. I did not think, maſter Silence had a 4 man of 
this mettle. me 
S11. Who I? I have been merry twice and once ere now. ] 
8 
Re-enter Davy. «s 
Davy. There is a diſh of leather-coats for you, F 
Su AlL. Davy, 8 
Davy. Your worſhip—T'll be with you ſtreight—A cup i 
of wine, fir ? fron 
S1L. [ſinging.] © A cup of wine, | F 
c That's briſk and fine, 
&< And drink unto the leman mine; l Hoy 
« And a merry heart lives long-a.“ | P 
FAL. Well ſaid, maſter Silence. ; F 
Stu. If we fhall be merry, now comes in the ſweet of the P 
night. Swe 
FAL. Health and long life to you, maſter Silence. realr 
Sit. Fill the cup, and let it come. I'II pledge you, $1 
X wer't a mile to the bottom. | p. 
j SRAL. Honeſt Bardolph, welcome; if thou want'ſt any Puff 
| thing and wilt not call, beſhrew thy heart. Welcome, my —Si! 
* little tiny thief, and welcome, indeed, too. I'll drink to And 
E maſter Bardolph, and to all the cavaleroes about London. And 
| Davy. 1 hope to ſee London, ere I die. | And 


Bax, If I might ſee you there, Davy. Fa 
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Snar. You'll crack a quart together? ha—will you not, 
maſter Bardolph ? 

Bar. Yes, fir, in a pottle pot. 

Sn AL. By God's liggens, I thank thee; the knave will 
ſtick by thee, I can aſſure thee that. He will not out, he 
is true-bred. 

BAR D. And I'll ſtick by him, fir. [One knocks at the door. 

Su AL. Why, there ſpoke a king. Lack nothing, be 
merry. Look, who's at the door there, ho. Who knocks. 

Fal. Why now you have done me right. 

811. [ſinging.] © Do me right, and dub me knight, 

« S1mingo.” Is't not ſo? 

FAL. Tis ſo. 

$11. Is't ſo? why then ſay, an old man can do ſomewhat. 

Davy. If it pleaſe your worſhip, there's one Piſtol come 
from the court with news. 

Far. From the court? let him come in. 

SCENE V, Enter Piſtol, 
How now, Piſtol ? 

P1sT. Sir John, "ſave you, fir. 

Far, What wind blew you hither, Piſtol ? 

Pis r. Not the ill wind which blows no man good, 
Sweet knight, thou art now one of the greateſt men in the 
realm. 

$11, Indeed I think he be, but goodman Puff of Barſon. 

P1sT, Puff? 

Puff in thy teeth, moſt recreant coward baſe, 
—Sir John, I am thy Piſtol and thy friend; 
And helter ſkelter have I rode to thee 
And tidings do I bring, and lucky joys; 
And golden times, and happy news of price. 
Fai, Ipr'ythee now deliver them like a man of this world, 
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Pis r. A foutra for the world and worldlings baſe ! 
I ſpeak of Africa and golden Joys, 

Far. O baſe Aſſyrian knight, what is thy news? 
Let king Cophetua know the truth thereof. 

S1. © And Robin-hood, Scarlet, and John.” [Sings, 

Pis r. Shall dunghill curs confront the Helicons ? | 
And ſhall good news be baffled ? 

Then Piftol lay thy head in fury's lap. 

Su AL. Honeſt gentleman, I know not your breeding. 

P1sT. Why then lament, therefore. 

Snar. Give me pardon, fir. If, fir, you come with new; 
from the court, I take it, there is but two ways: either to 
utter them, or to conceal them, I am, fir, under the king, 
in ſome authority. 

'P1sT. Under which king? Bezonian, ſpeak or die. 

Snar. Under king Harry. 

P1sT. Harry the fourth? or fifth ? 

Su AL. Harry the fourth, 

Pisr. A foutra for thine office! 

Sir John, thy tender Lambkin now is king. 
Harry the fifth's the man. I ſpeak the truth, 
When Piſtol hes, do this, and fig me like 
The bragging Spaniard. | 

Fai. What, is the old king dead? 

Prr. As nail in door. The things I ſpeak are juſt. 

Far. Away, Bardolph, ſaddle my horſe. Maſter Robert 
Shallow, chuſe what office thou wilt in the land, tis thine, 
Piſtol, I will double charge thee with dignities. 

BAzD. O joyful day; I would not take a A for 
my fortune. 

Pi8T. What? I do bring good news. 

Far, Carry maſter Silence to bed. Maſter Shallow, my 
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lord Shallow, be what thou wilt; I am fortune's ſteward, 
Get on thy boots, we'll ride all night. Oh, ſweet Piſtol ! 
Away, Bardolph.— Come, Piſtol, utter more to me; and 
withal deviſe ſomething to do thyſelf good. Boot, boot, 
maſter Shallow. I know the youne king is ſick for me. Let 
us take any man's horſes; the laws of England are at my 
commandment, Happy are they which have been my friends; 
and woe to my lord chiet juſtice. 
pis r. Let vultuics vile ſeize on his lungs alſo! 
Where is the life that late I led, ſay they? 
Why, here it is, welcome this pleaſant day, [Exeunt, 


Scene VI, Changes to a ſtreet in London. 
Enter hoſteſs Quickly, Doll Tear-ſheet, and beadles. 
HosT, No, thou errant knave, I would I might die, that 

Imight have thee hang'd ; thou haſt drawn my ſhoulder out 
of joint, | 

EAD. The conſtables have deliver'd her over to me; 

and ſhe ſhall have whipping cheer enough, I warrant her, 
There hath been a man or two kill'd about her, 

Dor, Nut-hook, nut-hook, you lie. Come on. I'll tell 
thee what, thou damn'd tripe-viſag'd raſcal, if the child, I 
go with, do mitcarry, thou had'ſt better thou kadſt ſtruck 
thy mother, thou paper-fac'd villain, 

Hos r. O the Lord, that fir John were come, he would 
make this a bloody day to ſome body, But I pray God, 
the fruit of her womb miſcarry, 

Bzap. If it do, you ſhall have a dozen of cuſhions again, 
you have but eleven now. Come, I charge you both go 
with me; for the man is dead, that you and Piſtol beat a- 
mong you, 

Dor. I'll tell thee what, thou thin man in a cenſer! 1 
will have you ſoundly ſwing'd for this, you blue-bottle 
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rogue — Vou filthy famiſh'd correctioner ] if you be no 
ſwing'd, I'll forſwear balt-kirtles. 

Beap. Come, come, you ſhe-knight-errant, come. 

HosT. O, that right ſhould thus o'ercome might 
Well, of ſufferance comes eaſe. 

DoL. Come, you rogue, come. Bring me to a juſtice, 
Hos r. Yes, come, you ſtarv'd blood-hound. 

Dor. Goodman death, goodman bones! 

Hosr. Thou Atomy, thou? 

Dol. Come, you thin thing: come, you raſcal ! 

BAD. Very well. [Exenct, 


Scene VII. A public place near Weſtminſter-abbey, 
Enter two grooms ſtrewing ruſhes. 
1 Groom. More ruſhes, more ruſhes 
2 Groow. The trumpets have ſounded twice, 
1 Groom, It will be two of the clock ere they come 
from the coronation : diſpatch, diſpatch. [Exeunt Grooms. 


Enter Falſtaff, Shallow, Piſtol, Bardolph, and the boy. 


FAL. Stand here by me, maſter Robert Shallow, I will 
make the king do you grace, I will leer upon him as he 
comes by, and do but mark the countenafice that he wil 
give me. | | 

PisT. Bleſs thy lungs, good knight. | 

FAL. Come here, Piſtol; ſtand behind me. O, if! 
had had time to have made new liveries, I would have be- 
ſtow'd the thouſand pound I borrow'd of you. [To Shallow.] 
But it is no matter, this poor ſhow doth better; this doth 
infer the zeal I had to ſee him. 

Sn Al. It doth ſo. 

FAL. It ſhews my earneſtneſs of affeQion, 

P1sT. It doth ſo. 
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FAL. My devotion. 
not P18T. It doth, it doth, it doth. 
Fal. As it were, to ride day and night, and not to 
deliberate, not to remember, not to have patience to ſhift me, 
Su AL. It is moſt certain. 
FAL. But to ſtand ſtained with travel, and ſweating with 
e. defire to ſee him, thinking of nothing elſe, putting all af- 
fairs elſe in oblivion, as if there were nothing elſe to be 
done but to ſee him. 
PisT. *Tis © ſemper idem;' for abſque hoc nihil eſt.” 
Tis all in every part. 
nt, Syart, "Tis fo, indeed. 
Pisr. My knight, I will enflame thy noble liver, 
Aud make thee rage. | 
The Dol and Helen of thy noble thoughts 
Is in baſe durance and contagious priſon 3 
Haul'd thither by mechanic dirty hands. 
Rouze up revenge from Ebon den, with fell Alecto's ſnake, 
For Dol is in. Piſtol ſpeak nought but truth. 
Far. I will deliver her. 
Pisr. There roar'd the ſea ; and trumpet-clangour ſounds, 


SCENE VIII. The trumpets ſound, 
Enter the king, and his train. 
Far. God fave thy Grace, king Hal, my royal Hal! 
Pisr. The heav'ns thee guard and keep, moſt royal imp 
de. of fame ! 
Fart. God fave thee, my ſweet boy 
KinG, My lord chief juſtice, ſpeak to that vain man. 
C. Jus. Have you your wits? know you, what "tis you 
ſpeak ? 
Far, My king, my Jove, I ſpeak to thee, my heart! 
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Kins, I know thee not, old man, Fall to thy prayers; 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jeſter! 
I have long dream'd of ſuch a kind of man, 
So ſurfeit-ſwell'd, ſo old; and ſo profane; 
But, being awake, I do deſpiſe my dream, 
Make leſs thy body hence, and more thy grace; 
Leave gormandizing. Know, the grave doth gape 
For thee, thrice wider than for other men. 
Reply not to me with a fool- born jeſt, 
Preſume not, that I am the thing 1 was, 
For heav'n doth know, ſo ſhall the world perceive, 
That I have turn'd away my former ſelf, 
So will I thoſe that kept me company. 
When thou doſt hear I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou waſt, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots; 
Till then I baniſh thee on pain of death, 
As H have done the reſt of my miſ-leaders, 
Not to come near our perſon by ten miles. 
For competence of life I will allow you, 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil; 
And, as we hear you do reform yourſelves, 
We will according to your ſtrengths and qualities, 
Give you advancement, Be't your charge, my lord, 
To ſee perform'd the tenour of our word. 
Set on. [Exit king, &c. 
enn s | 
Far. Maſter Shallow, I owe you a thouſand pound. 
Sn ATL. Ay, marry, fir John, which I beſeech you to let 
me have home with me. | 
Far. That can hardly be, Mr. Shallow. Do not you 
grieve at this; I ſhall be ſens for in private to him. Look 


| Cot 
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you, he muſt ſeem thus to the world. Fear not your ad- 
vancement, I will be the man yet chat ſhall make you great. 
Sn AT. I cannot perceive how, unleſs you give me your 
doublet, and ſtuff me out with ſtraw, I beſeech you, good 
fir John, let me have five hundred of my thouſand. 
FAT. Sir, I will be as good as my word. This, that 
you heard, was but a colour. 
SHAL. A colour, I fear, that you will die in, fir John. 
Par. Fear no colours. Go with me to dinner. Come, 
lieutenant Piſtol; come, Bardolph. I ſhall be ſeat for ſoon 
at night, 
Enter chief juſtice and prince John. 
C. Jus. Go, carry fir John Falſtaff to the Fleet. 
Take all his company along with him. 
FAL. My lord, my lord, g 
C. Jus. I cannot now ſpeak. I will hear you ſoon. 
Take them away. 
PisT. Si fortuna me tormento, ſpera me contents.” 
Manent Lancaſter and chief juſtice. 
Lan. I like this fair proceeding of the king's. 
He hath intent, his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for; 
But they are baniſh'd, till their converſations 
Appear more wiſe and modeſt to the world. 
C. Jos. And ſo they are. 
Lax. The king hath call'd his parliament, my lord. 
C. Jos. He hath, 
Lan. I will lay odds, that ere this year expire, 
We bear our civil ſwords and native fire 
As far as France. I heard a bird fo ſing, 
Whoſe muſick, to my thinking, pleas'd the king. 
Come, will you hence. [Exeunt, 
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EPILOGUE. Spoken bya DAN ER. 
FIRST my fear, then, my court'ſy, laſt, my ſpeech. 
My fear is your diſpleaſure; my court'ſy my duty; and 
my ſpeech, to beg your pardons. If you look for à good 
ſpeech now, you undo me; for what I have to ſay is of 
mine own making, and what, indeed, I ſhould ſay, will, l 
doubt, prove mine own marring. But to the purpoſe, and 
ſo to the venture. Be it known to you, (as it is very well) 
I was lately here in the end of a diſpleaſing play, to pray 
your patience for it, and to promiſe you a better. I did 
mean, indeed, to pay you with this; which if, like an il! 
venture, it come unluckily home, I break; and you, my 
gentle creditors, loſe. Here, I promiſed you I would be, 
and here I commit my body to your mercies: bate me ſome, 
and I will pay you ſome, and, as moſt debtors do, promiſe 
you infinitely. *2 5 ] Y 7 

Tf my tongue cannot entreat you to acquit me, will you 
command me to uſe my legs? and yet that were but light 
payment, to dance out of your debt. But a good conſcience 
will make any pofiible ſatisfaction, and fo will I. All the 
gentlewomen here have forgiven me; if the gentlemen will 
not, then the gentlemen do not agree with the gentlewomen, 
which was never ſeen before ig ſuch an aſſembly. 

One word more, [I beſeech you; if you be not too muck 
cloy*d with fat meat, our kumble author will continue the 
ſtory with fir John in it, and make you merry with fair 
Catharine of France; where, for any thing I know, Falſtaff 
* ſhall die of à ſweat, unleſs already he be kill'd with your 
hard opinions; for Oldcaſtle died a martyr, and this is not 
the man. My tongue is weary : When my legs are too, I 
will bid you good night, and ſo kneel down before you; 
but indeed, to pray for the queen. 
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LIFE AND DEATH or K. RICHARD II. 


be reader to find the Line referred to, muſt reckon the Lines 
of the Text only, beginning at the Tep of the Page, and omit- 
ting all Lines relating to the Entry of Characters. &c, 


The Notes not in Dr. JoxxsoxN's Edition are marked with 
an Afleriſt 33 thus. 


HF Life and Death of Xing Richard II.] But this 

Hiftory comprizes little more than the Two laſt Years 
of this prince, The action of the Drama begins with Bol- 
ingbroke's 2ppealing the Duke of Norfolk, on an accuſation 
cf high Treaſon, which fell out in the Year 1398; and it 
cloſes with the murder of King Richard at Pomiret-Caftle 
towards the end of the year 1400, or the beginning of the 


enſuing year, Tu gon. 
P. 283. I. 9. If be appeal the Dule;] Appeal, 1. e. call, 

demand, challenge, from appello. Wars. 
P. 284. I. 28. Rigbt-draton.] Drawn in a right or juſt 

Cauſe. Jou xs. 


P. 285. 1. 15. Or any other ground inhabitable.] I don't 
know that this word, ('ike the French word, ix abital le,] 
will admit the two different acceptations of a place 7s be dwelt 
in, and not to be dævelt in: (or that it may be taken in the lat- 
ter ſenſe, as inbatitabilis (among the Latines) ſigniſies unin= 
habitable; tho” inbabitare ſignifies only to inhabit : ) and there - 
re I have ventur'd to read, 

Or any other ground urtabitable; 
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So in the old quarto, or firſt rough draught of our author's [ 
© Taming of the Shew.“ Et 
Unhabitable as the burning Zone. _ Turok.“ | 
P. 286. |. 3. that can inherit us.] We ſhould read, hed 
mhabit. 8 WARB.“ fond 
L. 31. *T I have told this Sland'rer of bis bloed.) All the 
authentic copies read, Slander, as I have reftor'd to the text; In t 
this Mr. Pope has thought fit to throw out, as an abſurdity; p. 
and ſubſtituted Slanderer in its place. But why not, Slander ? kr 
"Tis our author's mode of expreſſion in other paſſages; bray 
But you muft learn to know ſuch Slarders of the age, or ME 
elſe you may be marvelouſly miſtook. K. Hen. V. 
Thou Slander of thy heavy mother's womb ! Rich. III, 
'TarEos,* 
P. 287. I. 4. My Scepter's awe.) The reverence done to 
my Scepter. Jonxs, 


P. 288. I. 8. This <ve preſcribe, though no phyſician, &c.] 
I muſt make one remark, in general, on the Rhymes 
throughout this whole play; they are ſo much inferior to 
the reſt of the writing, that they appear to me of a different 
hand, What confirms this, is, that the context does every 
where exactly (and frequently much better) connect with- 
out the inſerted rhymes, except in a very few places; and 
juſt there too, the rhyming verſes are of a much better taſte 
than all the others, which rather ſtrengthens my conjec- 
ture, Pore, 
Leid.] This obſervation of Mr. Pope's happens to be very 
unluckily placed here; becauſe the context, without the in- 
ſerted rhymes, will not connect᷑ at all. CANo Rs.“ 
L. 19. No bcot.] That is, no advantage, no uſe, in delay 
or refuſa]. Jouxs. 
L. 22. My fair Name, &c.] That is, My name that live 
an my grave in deſpight of death. This eaſy paſſage moſt of 
the editors ſeem to hs miſtaken, | Jonns, 
P. 289. I. 13, Or with pale beggar face—] 1. e. with a 
face of ſypplication, But this will not fatisfy the Oxford 


Editor, he turns it to haggard fear. Wars, | Of 
L. 17. The flaviſþ motive=—] Motive for inſtrument, | WI 
Wars, * 

Bid.] Rather that which fear puts in motion. Jou xs. This is! 
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p. 290. I. 1. The pert I bad.] That is, my relation of 
conſanguinity to Glouceſter, HAN N. 
P. 291. 1. 23. A caitiff recreant—] Caitiff originally figni- 
fied a 7 a9 next a flava, from the condition of pri- 
ſoners ; then a ſcoundyrel, from the qualities of a ſlave. 
Huuov ru dg amoaivulai Touhuov fuag. 
In this paſſage it partakes of all theſe fig: ifications. JonNns. 
P.293. I. 10.—bis ſucceeding Tſſue. | Such is the readin, of the 
firſt folio; the later editions (& Capell) read my Iſſue. Mow- 
brays I ue was, by this accuſation, in danger of an attainder, 
and therefore he might come among other reaſons for their 
ſake, but the old reading is more juſt and grammatical, 
ons. 
p. 295. 1. 26. As gentle and as jocund, as to jeſt,] Not fo 
neither, We ſhould read, to juf, i. e. to tut or tourny, 
which was a kind of ſport too, . 
Ibid.) The ſenſe would perhaps have been better if the 
author had written what his commentator ſubſtitutes, but 
the rhyme to which ſenſe is too often enſlaved, obliged 
Shakeſpeare to write jg, and obliges us to read it. JoHNs. 
P. 296. l. 28. Ard for wwe think, the eagle-<vinged pride, 
&.] Theſe five verſes are omitted in the other editions, 
and reſtored from the firſt of 1598. Pops. 
P. 297. I. 1. To wake our Peace 
| which thus rouz'd up ——————— 

Might fright fiir Peace,] Thus the ſentence 
fands in the common reading, abſurdly enough: which 
made the Oxford Editor, inſtead of, fright BY Þeaec, read, 
be affrighted ; as if theſe latter words could ever, poſſibly, 
have been blundered into the former by tranſcribers. But 
his buſineſs is to alter as his fancy leads him, not to reform 
errors, as the text and rules of criticiſm, direct. In a word, 
then, the true original of the blunder was this: The Edi- 
tors, before Mr, Pope, had takea their Editions from the 
folios, in which the text ftood thus, | 7 
— the dire aſpect 
Of civil wounds plough'd up with neighbour ſwords ; 
Which thus rouz'd up, | 


— * fright fair Peace. 
This is ſenſe. But Mr. Pope, who carefully examined the 
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firſt printed plays in quarto, (very much to the advantage of 
his Edition) coming to this place, found five lines, in the 
firſt edition of this play printed ſn 1598, omitted in the frg 
general collection of the poet's works; and not enough at- 
tending to their agreement with the common text, put them 
into their place, Whereas, in truth, the five lines were 
omitted by Shakeſpeare himſelf, as not agreeing to the ref 
of the context; which, on reviſe, he thought fit to alter, 
On this account I have put them into hooks, not as ſpuri- 
ous, but as rejected on the author's reviſe ; and, indeed, 
with great judgment ; for, 

To wake our Peace, which in our country's cradle 

Draws the ſweet infant breath of gentle ſleep, 
as pretty as it is in the image, is abſurd in the ſenſe; For 
Peace awa e is ſtill Peace, as well as when afleep, The 
difference is, that Peace afleep gives one the notion of 2 
happy people ſunk in floth and hixury, which is not the 
idea the ſpeaker would raiſe, and from which ſtate, the 


ſooner it was awaked the better. Waxks, 
L. 25. A dearer merit, not ſo dcp a maim, 
Have I deſerw:d, &c. ] To deſerve a merit is 


a phraſe of which I know not any example. I wiſh fome 
copy would exhibit, 
A dearer mede, and not ſo deep 2 maim, 
To deſere a mede or reward, is regular and eaſy, Jonxs. 
P. 298. I. 3. Within ny mouth you bave engac!”'d my torgue, 
Deubly portcullis'd with my teeth and lips : | 'I hee 
verſes Mr. Pope has degraded and thrown out of the text, en 
account of the image convev'd in the ſecond line, as I pre- 
ſume. I am far from praiſing the metaphor ; but, perhaps, 
the uſage might be defended fur once from the example ot 
our maſter Homer, 
*ATetidn roth os fe? ye Fox» bv. Thad, A. v. 350, 
The t2x©- de here, methinks, approaches very high 
to the idea of a Port-culliſe, Turo.“ 
L. 11. Compaſſionate, for plaintive. Wars, 
L. 18. Our part, &c.] It is a queſtion much debated 
amongſt the writers of the Law of nations, whether a ba- 
niſh'd man be ſtill tied in allegiance to the ſtate which ſen! 
him into exile, Tully and Lord Chancellor Clarendon de- 
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clare for the affirmative : Hobbs and Puffendorf hold the 
negative, Our author, by this line, ſeems to be of the ſame 
opinion. WaARB. 
L. 30. 1 far, &c.] I do not clearly ſee what 
is the ſenſe of this abrupt line, but ſuppoſe the meaning to 
be this. Hereford immediately after his oath of perpetual 
enmity addreſſes Norfolk, and, fearing ſome miſconſtructi- 
on, turns to the king and ſays— ſo far as to mine enemy 
that is, I ſhould ſay nothing to bim but what enemies may ſay to 
each «ther, Jonxs. 
P. 299. I. 11. Now no way can I ftray, 
Save back to England: All the world's my way.] 
The ſenſe is, « I am now in no danger of loſing my way; 
fince except one way, 1. e. back to England, the whole 1s 
open to me—all the world is my way,” The paſſage there- 
fore muſt be pointed thus, 
Now no way can I firay ; 
Save back to England, all the—&c, Caxons,* 
Lid.] That is, now every courſe to which I can addreſs 
my feet is my right path, except that which leads me back 
to England: with this exception, the whole world is open 
before me. Mr, Roderick's alteration therefore of the point- 
ing, in the Canons of Criticiſm, was unneceſſary. Revis.* 
Ibid, — all the world's my way.] Perhaps Milton had 
this in his mind when he wrote theſe lines. 
The world was all before them, where to chuſe 
Thcir place of reft, and Providence their guide. Jokx. 
P. 300. I. 3. And pluck nights from me, but not lend a mor- 
rw ;] It is matter of very melancholy conſideration, that 
all human advantages conter more power of doing evil than 
good. Joxxs. 
L. 20. A partial ſlander —) That 1s, the reproach of Par- 
tality, This is a juſt picture of the ſtruggle between prin- 
ciple and affection. This and the following line, were 
added from the firſt edition by Mr. Pope. Jonxs. 
P. 301. 1. 12. Boling. Nay, rather, ev'ry tedious ftride I 


make, ) This, and the fix verſes which follow, I have ven- 


tur'd to ſupply from the old quarto. The alluſion, tis true, 
to an Apprenticeſhip, and becoming a Journeyman, is not in 
the ſublime taſte, nor, as Homer has exyreſs'd it, ſpirat Tra- 


gicum ſatis ; however as there is no doubt of the paſſage be- 
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ing genuine, the Lines are not fo deſpicable as to deſerve 
deing quite loſt, Tu gos. 
L. 18. — Journeyman to Grief?] I am afraid our author 
in this place deſigned a very poor quibble, as jcurney fignifies 
both travel and a day's work, However, he is not to be 
ceniured for what he himſelt rejected. OHNS, 
L. 19. All places that the eye of Heawn wifits, &c. ] The four- 
teen verſes that follow, are found in the firſt Edition. Pop x. 
Ibid.) J am inclined to believe that what Mr. Theobald 
and Mr, Pope have reitored were expunged in the reviſion by 
the author: if the lines incloſed in c otchets are omitted, 
the ſenſe is more coherent. Nothing is more frequent among 
dramatic writers, than to ſhorten their dialogues for the ſtage, 
OHNS, 
P. 302.1. 21, — yet a true-born Engliſhman.) Here the 
firſt act ought to end, that between the firſt and ſecond aGs 
there may be time for John oi Gaunt to accompany his ton, 
return and fall fick. Then the firſt ſcene of the ſecond act 
begins with a natur-! converſation, interrupted by a meilaze 
from John of Gaunt, by which the king is called to viſit him, 
which viſit is paid in the following ſcene. As the play is 
now divided, more time paſſes between the two laſt ſcenes 
of the firſt act, than between the firſt act and the ſecond. 
Jouxs. 
P. 304. I. 10. If they come ſport.] The antecedent is u- 
venue; grammar therefore obliges us to read, either, rec, 
or, © if this come ſhort. RIS.“ 
P. 305. I. 21. Report of faſhions in proud Italy.] Our au- 
thor, who gives all the nations the cuſtoms of England, and 
to all ages the manners of his own ; has charged the times 
of Richard with a folly not perhaps known then, but very 
frequent in Shakeſpeare's time, and much lamented by the 
wiſeſt and beſt of our anceſtors. Juonuxs. 
P. 306. 1. 2. Where Will detb mutiny <vith ⁊ vis regard. 
Where the will re eis againſt the notices of the under ſtand— 
ing. Jonus. 
L. 3. — whoſe way himſe!f wil chuſe ;] Do not attetupt to 
guide Lim ruhe, whatever thou ſhalt ſay, <vill tale his ovon 
—_ Jouxs. 
L. 7. Raſh. That is, Faſty, violent. Jous. 
L. 18. Againſt infection. —] I once ſuſpected that tor in- 
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faction we might read invaſion ; but the copies all agree, and 
I ſuppoſe Shakeſpeare meant to ſay, that iſlanders are ſe- 
cured by their ſituation both from war and peſtilence, Jon Ns. 
L. 23. Leſs happier lands.] So read all the editions, ex- 
cept Hanmer's, Which has I happy. I believe Shakeſpear, 
from the habit of ſaying more bat pier according to the cuſtom 
of his time, inadvertently writ % / appier. ons. 
L. 25. Fear'd for their breed, and famous by their birth. ] 
The frſt edition in 4to, 1598, reads, 
Fear'd by their breed, and famous for their birth. 
The tecond 4to in 1615, 
Fear'd by their breed, and famous by their birth, 
The firſt folio, though printed from the ſecond quarto, reads 


as the firſt, The particles in this author ſeem otten to have 


been printed by chance. Perhaps the paſſage, which ap- 
pears a little diſordered, may be regulated thus: 
royal kings, 
Fear'd for their breed, and famous for their birth, 
For Chriſtian fervice, and true chivalry z _ 
Renowned for their deeds as far from home 
As is the Sepulchre, OHNS, 
P. 308. I. 1. Should dying men flatter thoſe that lrve#] Ihe 
metre is defective, Poſſibly the poet wrote, 
Should dying men then flatter thoſe that live? Revis.* 
L. 27. Thy ſtate of law is bondſlave to the law;] State of 
law, i. e. legal ſœ'rainty. But the Oxford Editor alters it 
to late ver lax, i. e. al ſolute ſov rainty. A doarine, which, 
if our poet ever learnt at all, he learnt not in the reign when 
this play was written, Queen Elizabeth's, but in the reign 
after it, King James's. By bondſlave to the law, the poet 
means his being inſlaved to his faveurite ſubjects. Wars. 
Ibid.) This ſentiment, whatever it be, is obſcurely ex- 
preſſed. I underſtand it differently from the learned com- 
rentator, being perhaps not quite ſo zealous for Shake- 
ſpeare's political reputation. The reaſoning of Caunt, I 
think, is this: “ By ſetting thy royaltics to farm thou haſt 
reduced thyſelf to a ſtate bel W fovereignty, thou art now 
ro longer king but landlord of England, ſubject to the ſame re- 
ſtraint and limitations as other Jandlords ; by making thy 
condition a fate of laco, a condition upon which ihe com- 
mon rules of law can operate, tba art become a Lend. l ve to 
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tbe law; thou haſt made thyſelf amenable to laws from 
which thou wert originally exempt.” 

Whether this interpretation be true or no, it is plain that 
Dr. Warburton's explanation of bondſlawe to the law, is not 


true. ü Jonxs. 
P. 309. l. 13. Reſpefs not. An error of the preſs; read, 
reſpect᷑ t not. Revisar,* 


L. 15. And thy unkindneſs be like crooked 7 

To crop at once a too-long witber'd flow'r.)] Thus 
ſtand theſe lines in all the — Dee think there is an error, 
Why ſhould Gaunt, already old, call on any thing /ike age 
to end him? How can age be ſaid to crop at once? How 1s 
the idea of crookedneſs connected with that of cropping ? 1 
ſuppoſe the poet dictated thus: 

And thy unkindneſs be time's crooked edge 

To crop at once 
That is, let thy unkindneſs be time's ſcythe to crop. 

Edge was eafily confounded by the ear with age, and one 
miſtake once admitted made way for another. OHNS, 

L. 20. Love they.) That is, ler them love. OHNS, 

P. 311. I. 29. Deny his offer d bomage.] That is, refuſe to 
admit the homage, by which he is to hold his lands. Jou xs. 

P. 313. l. 31.] To ride the ſails, is, to contract them 
when there is too much wind. | Jonns, 

Lid.] To frrike is to lower or let down, and is applied to 
the yards and never to the fails. The term for contracting 
the latter, is, to reef or furl them. If ſuch terms may not 
be truſted tothe reader, let them be rightly interpreted. Axox®# 

P. 314. I. 26. Broking pazwon, Tyxtos. Vulg. broken 
pawn.* 

P. 315. I. 13. Vitb nothing trembles, yet at ſomething 
grieves.] The following line requires, that this ſhould be 
read juſt the contrary way, 

With ſomething trembles, yet at nothing grieves, Wars. 

Ibid.) All the old editions read, 
my inward ſoul 

With nothing trembles ; at ſomething it grieves. 

The reading, which Dr. Warburton corrects, is itſelf an 
innovation. His conjecture gives indecd a better ſenſe than 
that of any copy, but copies muſt not be needleſly forſaken. 

Jonxs. 
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L. 19. Like perſpectives, <obich rightly gaz'd upon, 

Sbero nothing but confuſion 3 ey d awry, 

Diftinguiſh form.] This is a fine fimilitude, and the 
thing meant is this. Amongſt Mathematical recrea- 
tions, there is one in Optics, in which a figure 1s drawn, 
wherein all the rules of Perſpective are inverted : ſo that, if 
held in the ſame pofition with thoſe pictures which are 
drawn according to the rules of Perſpectiue, it can preſent 
nothing but confuſion : and to be ſeen in form, and under a 
regular appearance, it muſt be looked upon from a contrary 
ſtation; or, as Shakeſpeare ſays, ey' d awry. Wars. 

id.] Read, ————vrily gaz'd upon, 

Shew nothing but confuſion ; ey d aright, CA RLT. * 

P. 316. I. 3. As, though, on thinking, on no thought I think.] 
We ſhould read, as though in thinking: That is, though mufing 
I bave no diſtinct idea of calamity. The involuntary and unac- 
countable depreſſion of the mind, which every one has ſome- 
time felt, is here very forcibly deſcribed. Jon Ns. 

L. 8. For nothing hath begot my ſomething grief; 

Or ſomething hath, the nothing that I grieve.) With 
theſe lines I know not well what can be done. The Queen's 
reaſoning as it now ſtands, is this. My trouble is not conceit, 
for conceit is ſtill derived from ſome antecedent cauſe, ſome fore- 
father grief; but with me the caſe is, that © either my real 
grief hath no real cauſe, or ſome real cauſe has produced a 
fancy'd grief. That is, “ my grief is not conceit, becauſe 
it either has not a cauſe like conceit, or it has a cauſe like 
conceit.” This can hardly ſtand. Let us try again, and 
read thus : 

For nothing hath begot my ſomething grief; 

Not ſomething hath the nothing which I greeve. 
That is: „“ My grief is not conceit; conceit is an imagina- 
ry uneaſineſs from ſome paſt occurrence.” But on the con- 
trary, here is © real grief without a real cauſe; not a real 
cauſe with a fanciful ſorrow.” This, I think, muſt be the 
meaning; harſh at the beſt, yet better than contradiction or 
abſurdity, Jonuns, 

L. 10. Tis in reverſion that I do poſſeſs, 
But what it is, that is not yet known, c.] I am a- 

bout to propoſe an interpretation which many will think 
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harſh, and which I do not offer for certain. ©« Jo poſſeſs » 
man, is, in Shakeſpeare, to inform him fully, to make him 
comprehend, To be poſſeſſed, is, to be fully informed.“ 
Of this ſenſe the examples are numerous. 

I have e him my moſt ſtay can be but ſhort, 

Merch, of Venice, 

I therefore imagine the Queen ſays thus: 

"Tis in reverhon—that I do poſſeſs, — 
The event is yet in futurity—that I know with full conviction 
— but what it is, tt at is not yet known, In any other interyre. 
tation ſhe muſt ſay that we poſſeſſes what is not yet come, 
which, though it may be allowed to be poetical and figura. 
tive language, is yet, I think, leſs natural than my expla- 


nation. | ſouxs, 
L. 18. Might have retired bis power.) Might have draren it 
back. A French ſenſe. os 


P. 317. I. 6. My ſorrow's diſmal heir.) The author ſeem; 
to have uſed Heir in an 1mproper ſenſe, an heir being one 
that inherits by ſucceſſion, 18 here put for one that ſucceeds but 
in order of time, nor in order of deſcent. Jouxs. 

P. 318. I. 5. Get thee to Plaſg ie, J The Lordſhip of 
Plaſhie was a town of the dutcheſs of Glouceſter's in Effex. 
See Hall's Chronicle, p. 13. THEos, 

L. 16. Untruth.] That is, diſteyaliy, treachery, ory 

P. 322.1. 23. From the moſt glorious of this land.] Even the 
metre, as well as the ſenſe, indicates, that a word hath been 
dropped after, g/5rious, Perhaps regent, or ſome other of like 
impo:t. (Capell reads mcſt gracizus regent.) Rrvisai.* 


L. 25. the abſent time,] For unprepared, Not an in- 
elegant ſynecdoche, WAB. 

Lid.] He means nothing more than, time of the king's al- 
ſence. - Jounxs. 


P. 323. I. 15. An oftentation f deſpiſed arms ?] But ſure 
the oſtentation of deſpiſed arms would not fright any one, 
We ſhould read, 


= » diſpoſed arms. 

i. e. forces in battle-array. Wars. 
Thid. | This alterztion is harſh, Sir T. Hanmer reads de- 

ſpightful. Mr. Upton gives this paſſage as a proof that our 

author uſes the paſſive participle in an active ſenſe. The 

copies all agree, Perhaps the old duke means to treat him 
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with contempt as well as with ſeverity, and to infinuate that 
he deſpiſes his power, as being able to maſter it. In this 
ſenſe all is right. | | ſonns, 
L. 27. On what condition] It ſhould be, in bat condition. 
That is, in ⁊cbat degree of guilt, The particles in the old 
ecitions are of little credit. Jonns, 
p. 324. I. 11. Verefore vas I Lorn? ] To what purpoſe 
ſerve birth and lineal 1ucceſnon? I am duke of Lancaſter 
by the ſame right of birth as the King 1s king of England, 
OHNS, 
p. 32 5. ic, xi.] Here is a ſcene ſo unartfully and irregu- 
larly thruſt into an improper place, that I cannot but ſuſ- 
pect it accidentally tranſpoſed; Which, When the ſcenes 
were written on fingle pages might eafily happen, in the 
wildneſs of Shakeſpeare's drama. This dialogue was, in 
the author's draught, probably the ſecond ſcene of the enſu- 
ing acl, and there I would adviſe the reader to inſert it, tho? 
| have not ventured on fo bold a change. My conjecture is 
not ſo prepoſterous as may be thought. The play was not, 
in Shakeſpeare's time, broken into acts; the two editions 
publiſhed before his death exhibit only a ſequence of ſcenes 
from the beginning to the end, without any hint of a pauſe 
of action. In a drama ſo deſultory and erratick, left in ſuch 
a ſtate, tranſpoſitions might eaſily be :r ade. Jornxs. 
P. 326. I. 7. The bay-trees, &c.] This enumeration of 
prodigies is in the higheſt degree poetical and ſtriking. 
OHNS, 
P. 327. 1. 22. From mine own quindows torn my houſhold coat. ] 
It was the practice, when coloured glaſs was in uſe, of which 
there are ſtill ſome remains in old ſeats and churches, to an- 
neal the arms of the family in the windows of the houſe. 
| ons. 
P. 328. 1. 8. Thanks, gentle Uncle; Come, my Lok, atbay, 

To fight with Gindawer and his Complices, 

A while io Work, and after Hoiyda ] Tho' the in- 
termediat- line has taken poſſeſſion of all the old Copies, I 
have great ſuſpicion of its being an interpolation ; and have 
therefore ventur'd to throw it out. The firſt and third line 
raime to each other; nor, lo I imagine, this was caſual, 
but intended by the poet, Were we to acknowledge the line 
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genuine, it muſt argue the Poet forgetful and inattentiye 
of hiſtory. Bolingbroke is, as it were, yet but juſt ar. 
rived; he is now at Briſtol ; weak in his numbers: has 
had no meeting with a Parliament; nor is ſo far aſſur'd of 
the ſucceſſion, as to think of going to ſuppreſs inſurrections 
before he 1s pianted in the Throne. Befides, we find, the 
oppoſition of Glendower begins the Firſt Part of King Henry 
IV; and Mortimer's defeat by that hardy Welſhman 1s the 
tidings of the firſt ſcene of that play. Again, tho' Glen- 
dower, in the very firſt year of K. Henry IV. began to be 
troubleſome, put in for the ſupremacy of Wales, and jm. 
priſoned Mortimer; yet it was not till the ſu. ceeding year, 
that the king employed any force againſt him. Turos. 
id.] This emendation, which I think is juſt, has been 
follc ved by Sir T. Hanmer, but is neglected by Dr, War. 
burton. Jorxs, 
L. 9. To fight with Glendowwer and his cemplices.] Mr, Theo- 
bald hath rejected this line as ſpurious, but for reaſons ut- 
terly inſufficient to juſtify ſuch proceeding. I find in the 
hiſtory of thoſe times, that the duke of Lancaſter marched 
his army ſrom Briſtol directly to Cheſter. I ſuppoſe in or- 
der to attack the Welſh army aiſembled by the carl of Sali. 
bury, before it was joined by the king with his forces from 
Ireland; but that army had already diſperſed itſelf on a falſe 
rumour of the king's death, It is not improbable that Glen- 
dower was on this occaſion with his countrymen ; eſpecially 
as it appears juſt before, that ſuperſtition had a principa! 
ſhare in influencing the diſperſion of the Welſh, which 
weakneſs too is one of the diſtinguiſhing peculiarities in 
Glendower's character as drawn in the Firſt Part of Henry 
IV. Till therefore I am better informed, I ſhould concluge 
this line to be genuine. Revisat.* 
Sc. 2.] Here may be properly inſerted the laſt ſcene of the 
ſecond act. Jonxs. 
P. 329. I. 10. Fear not, my Lord.] Of this ſpeech the four 
laſt lines were reſtored from the firſt edition by Mr. Pope. 
They were, I ſuppoſe, omitted by the players only to ſhorten 
the ſcenes, for they are worthy of the author and ſuitable to 
the perſonage. Jonxs. 
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L. 21. Bebind the globe, &c.] I ſhould read, 
the ſearching eye of heav'n is hid 
Behind the globe ad lights the lower world. Jou xs. 
P. 330. I. 7. The breath of cvorldly men.] Here is the doc- 
trine of indeteafible right expreſied in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
but our poet did not learn it in the reign of King James, to 
which it is now the practice of all writers, whoſe opinions 
are regulated by faſhion or intereſt, to impute the original of 
every tenet which they have been taught to think falſe or 
fooliſh. Jonns. 
P. 331. I. 14. Mine ear is open.] It ſeems to be the de- 
ſign of the poet to raiſe Richard to eſteem in his fall, and 
conſequently to intereſt the reader in his favour. He gives 
him only paſſive fortitude, the virtue of a confeſſor rather 
than of a king, In his proiperity we ſaw him 1mperious 
and oppreflive, but in his diſtreſs he is wiſe, patient, and 
pious. | Jou xs. 
P. 332. J. 7. Thy very Beadſmen learn to bend their boew.] 
Such is the reading of all the copies, yet I doubt whether 
leadſmen be right, for the 92oww ſeems to be mentioned here 
as the proper weapon of a beadſman. The king's beadſmen 
were his Chaplains. Trenſa calls himſelf the beadſman of 
his patron. Beadſmen might likewiſe be any men maintain- 
ed by charity to pray for their benefactor. Hanmer reads 
the very beadſmen, but thy is better. Jonxs. 
L. 8. Of double fatal Ewe,—)] Called ſo, becauſe the 
leaves of the Ewe are poifon, and the wood 1s employed for 
inſtruments of death; therefore double fatal ſhould be with an 
hyphen. Wars. 
L. 13. Where is the Farl of Wiltſhire ? ⁊vbere is Bagot ? 
What is become of Buſhy? ⁊obere is Green ?] Here 
is fur of them named; and, within a very few lines, the 
king, hearing they had made their peace with Bolingbroke, 
calls them three r But how was their peace made? 
Why, with the loſs of their heads. This being explained, 
Aumerle ſays, Is Buſhy, Green, and th' Earl of Wiltſhire 
dead? So that Bagot ought to be left out of the queſtion :; 
and, indeed, he had made the beſt of his way for Cheſter, 
and from thence had eſcap'd into Ireland. And ſo we find 
him, in the 2d Act, determining to do. 
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Bagot. No: I'll to Ireland, to his Majeſty. 
The poet could not be guilty of ſo much forgetfulneſs and 
abſurdity. The Tranſcribers muſt have blunder'd. It ſeem; 
probable to me that he wrote, as I have conjecturally alter'd 
the Text, 
Where is the Earl of Wiltire? where is He got? 

i. e. into what corner of my dominions is he flunk, and ab- 
ſeonded ? | TrEOS, 

Did] This emendation Dr. Warburton adopts. Hanmer 
leaves a blank after Wilire, I believe the author rather 
than tranſcriber, made a miſtake. Mere is he get does not 
found in my ear like an expreſſion of Shakeſpear. Jonxs, 

L. 31. —grav'd in the hollow graund.] We ſhonld read, 
balloto d, i. e. conſecrated. Wars. 

P. 333. I. 12. And that jmall model of the barren earth.) 
He uſes model here, as he frequently does elſewhere, fer 
part, portion. Wane, 

Ibid.) He uſes it rather for mould. That earth, which 
clofing upon the body, takes its form, This interpretation 


the next line ſeems to authoriſe. Jon xs, 
L. 13. A metaphor, not of the moſt ſublime kind, tagen 
from a pie. Jon xs. 


L. 21. There the antick fts.] Here is an allufion to the 
antick or fool of old · farces, whoſe chief part is to deride and 
diſturb the graver and more ſplendid perſonages. Jonxs, 

L. 32. — throw away reſpect, 

Tradition, form, and ceremonicus duty.) I have 
ſometimes thought, that it might be better to read, Addition, 
Titles of honour were called in Shakeſpear's time, very 
commonly, Additions ; and he uſes the word in this ſenſe 
himſelf in many paſſages. 

They clepe us drunkards ; and with ſwiniſh phraſe 

Soil our Addition. Hamlet, 

The name and all th' Addition to a King. Lear. Can.* 

Bid. Tradition. | This word ſeems here uſed in an impro- 
per ſenſe, for traditional practices: That is, eftabliſhed or cuſ- 
tomary homage. OHNS, 

P. 334. 11. Death deſtreying death. } That is, to dye fight- 
ing, is to return the evil that we ſuffer, to deſtroy the de- 


is mad 
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froyers. I once read death defying death, but deſtroying is as 
well. Jouns. 
P. 335-1. 55 PII hate him everlaſtingly, : 

That bids me be of comfort.) This ſentiment is drawn 
from nature. Nothing is more offenſive to a mind con- 
vinced that his diſtreſs is without a remedy, and preparing 
to ſubmit quietly to irreſiſtible calamity, than theſe petty 
and conjectured comforts which unſkilful officiouſneſs thinks 


it virtue to adminſter. Jonxs. 
L. 10. To ear the land.—] ear or are, from are, to plow. 
Mr. Pope. WARB.“ 


P. 336. I. 3. For taking ſo the head,—)] To tate the head 
is, to act without reſtraint ; to take undue liberties, Jou xs. 
P. 337. I. 13. Thundering ſboct, vulg; thundering Jonah. 
HEOB, 
L. 19. See ! ſee! King Richard doth himſelf apt ear.] The 
following fix lines are abſurdly givcn to Bolingbroke, who 
is made to condemn his own conduct and diſculp the King's, 
lt is plain theſe fix and the four following all belong to 
Vork. Wars, 
P. 338. I. 24. But e er the Croon, he hooks for, live in peace, 
Ten thouſand bloody Crowns of Mother's Sons 
Shall ill become the Flow'r of England's face ;] Tho” 
have not diſturb'd the text here, I cannot but think it lia- 
ble to ſuſpicion, A Crown living in peace, as Mr. War- 
burton juſtly obſerv'd to me, is a very odd phraſe, He 
ſuppoſes z 
But e'er the Crown, he looks for, /ight in Peace, 
i. e. deſcend and ſettle upon Bolingbroke's head in peace,— 
Again, I have a ſmall quarrel to the third line quoted, 
Would the poet ſay, that bloody Crowns ſhould disfigure the 
Flaw'rs that ſpring on the Ground, and bedew the Graſs 
with blood ? Surely the two images are too fimilar, I 
have ſuſpeted, 
Shall ill become the Floor of England's Face; 
i, e. Shall make a diſmal ſpectacle on the ſurface of the 
Kingdom's earth. THEoOsB. 
Ibid. Shall ill become the flow'r of England's face;] By 
tbe flow'r of England's face, is meant the choiceſt youths of 
England, who ſhall be ſlaughter'd in this quarrel, or have 
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bloody crowns, The flower of England's 2 to deſign her 
choiceſt Youth, is a fine and noble expreſſion, Pericles, by 
a ſimilar thought, ſaid that the deſtruction of the Athenian 
youth was a fatality like cutting off the Spring from the 
Year. Yet the Oxford Fditor, who did not apprehend the 
figure, alters the line thus, 
Shall miſvecome the flow'ry Fngland's face, 

Which means I know not what, Wars, 

id.] Dr. Warburton has inſert-d /ight in peace in the text 
of his own edition, but /ive in peace 18 more ſuitable t 
Richard's intention, which is to tell him that though he 
ſhouid get the crown by rebellion, it will be long before! 
vill Ive in peace, be ſo ſerrled as to be firm. The finv'r ef 
England's face, is very happily explained, and any alteraticn 
is therefore necdlets. Jorxs, 

Lid.] The flower of England's face, to defign her choicet 
youth, is, in Mr, Warburton's opinion, a fine and a not: 
expreſſion. Every one hath their peculiar taſte. To me it 
appears an abortive expreſſion, of which the imagination kad 
miſcarried. It aimed at giving an ig age, but gives none. 
The fliwver of England, expreſſes the meaning aſſigned by 
Mr. Warburton very handſomely : but what is the image 
ſuggeſted by two ſuch jumbled metaphors as the flarwer of ti 
face of England? The blocay crowns it! becoming the fleever of 
the face of England is ſtill much worſe, The ſimile of Pen- 
cles, quoted in juſtification of this fuſtian, bears not the leaf 
reſemblance to it, except in this fingie circunſta ce, that 
they are both extended by the writer to denote the youth of 
a country, which the former doth very happily, white the 
latter hath quite failed. Sir Thomas Hanmer's correction, 
is, as Mr, Warbnrton rightly obſerves, unmeaning, and, | 
will venture to add, inſipid. That of Mr. Theobald, is to 
palpably abſurd, that it is not worth the whi'e to detain the 
reader by remarking on it. I think it moſt probable that 
the poet wrote, | 

Shall ill become the flower of England's race. | 

which expreſſion indifputably gives the image required with 
the greateſt perſpicuity. Rex vis. 

P. 339. I. 6. And by the bury'd band of warlike Gau. 
It ſhould be read the other way, 
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And by the warlite hand of bury'd Gaunt, Wars. 
Bid. ] 1 tee no great diff-rence, Jonuns. 
p. 340. I. 1. With <vords of ſooth 5) Sooth is favect as 

well as true. In this place ſoorh means ſweetneſs or ſoft- 
neſs, a ſignification yet retained in the verb to ſcath. Joins. 
L. 20. Or Jil be buried in the King's high-<ay 
Same cuay of c:xtmen Trade,—] As ſpecious as this 
reading appears, Mr. Warburton, Mr. Biſhop, and J, all 
concurr'd in ſnipecting it, and in the amendment which 
now poſſeſſes the Text; 
Some way of cemmon Tread, 
i. e. a high road. He ſubjoins immediately; 
For on my heart they zread now, while I live; 
And we know how much it is Shakeſpeare's way to diver- 
6fy the image with the ſame word. THEOB, 
Ihid.] Dr. Wart urton has put tread in his own text, but 
trade will ſerve very well in the ſenſe either of commerce or 
cuſtom. OHNS, 
L. 22. — on their ſovereign's bead :) Shakeſpeare is very 
apt to deviate from the patbeticł to the ridiculous. Had the 
ſpeech of Richard ended at this line, it had exhibited the na- 
tural language of ſubmiſſive miſery, conforming its inten- 
tion to the preſent fortune, and calmly ending its purpoſes 
ir death. | Jonxs. 
P. 343. I. 18. Againſt a Change; woe is fore-run with woe, ] 
But what was there, in the Gardener's talking of ftate, for 
matter of ſo much woe? beſides, this is intended for a Sen- 
tence, but proves a very fimple one. I ſuppoſe Shakeſpear 
wrote, woe is fore-run with mocks,” 
which has ſome meaning in it; and fignifies, that, when 
great men are on the decline, their inferiors take advan- 
tage of their condition, and treat them without ceremony, 
And this we find to be the caſe in the following ſcene. But 
the Editors were ſeeking for a rhime. Tho' had they not 
been ſo impatient they would have found it gingled to what 
followed, tho” it did not to what went before. Wars. 
Ihid.] There is no need of any emendation. The poet, 
according to the common doctrine of prognoſtication, ſup- 
poſes dejection to forerun calamity, and a kingdom to be 
filled with rumours of ſorrow when any great diſaſter is im- 
Vol. III. Pax II. B 
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pending, The ſenſe is that, “ public evils are always pre. 
fignified by public penſiveneſs, and plaintive converſation.” 
The conceit of rhyming mocks with apricocks, which I hope 
Shakeſpeare knew better how to ſpell, ſows that the com. 
mentator was reſolved not to let his conjecture fall for want 
of any ſupport that he could give it, OHNS, 

P, 344. I. 3. —our firm ſtate?] How could he ſay cu- 
when he immediately ſubjoins, that it was infirm ? We 
ſhould read, a firm ſtate. Wars, 

P. 346. 1. 1. I would, the plants, &c.—] This execration 


of the queen is ſomewhat ludicrous, aud unſuita le to her 


condition; the gardener's reflection is better adapted to the 
ſtate both of his mind and his fortune. Mr. Pope, who has 
been throughout this play very diligent to reject what he did 
not like, has yet, I know not why, ſpared the laſt lines of 
this act. Jouxs. 
L. 5. Til ſet a bank of rue, ſow'r herb of grace. ] Our poet 
has in other paſſages, not without ſome ſuperſtition, hinted 
at rue having the ſur · name of herbe de grace. Rue, I pre- 
ſume, might have obtain'd this addition of reverence, for 
that it has been employed in ſome countries as 2n alexiphar- 
mic potent againſt peſtilence. And as to its general efficacy 
againſt poiſons, Ifidore, if we may believe him, tells us; 
that the weeſel eats of it, to prevent the injury of a ſerpent's 
bite. But what contributed to its ſuppos'd ſanctity, I gueſs, 
is, that it was always one of the hallow'd ingredients uſed 
in the preparations by exorciſts to expel devils. Tareos," 
L. 11, -bis timeleis end.] Timeleſs for untimely. Wars. 
P. 347. I. 6. — my fair ſtars,] I rather think it ſhould 
be fem, he being of the royal blood. Wars, 
Ibid.) I think the preſent reading unexceptionable, The 
birth is ſuppoſed to be influenced by the 2 therefore our 
author with his uſual licence takes fars for birth, Jon xs. 
L. 18. If that thy valour ſtand on ſympathies.) Here is a 
tranſlated ſenſe much harſher than that of ſtars explained in 
the for-going note, Aumerle has challenged Bagot with 
ſome heſitation, as not being his equal, and therefore one 
whom, according to the rules of chivalry, he was not obliged 
to fight, as a nobler life was not to be ſtaked in duel againſt 
a baſer. Fitzwalter then throws down his gage a pledge of 
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battle, and tells him that if he ſtands upon athies, that 
is, upon equality cf blood, the combat 1s now oftered him by 
a man of rank not interior to his own. Sympathy is an a- 
faction incident at once to two ſubjects. This community of 
:f.4ion implies a /iteneſs or equality of nature, and thence our 
poet transferred the term to equality of blood. Jon Ns. 
L. 25. my rapier s point.] Shakeſpeare deterts the 
wanners of the age in which his drama is placed very often, 
without neceſſity or advantage. The edge of a ſword had 
ſerved his purpoſe as well as the point of a rapier, and he had 
then eſ.aped the impropriety of giving the Engliſh nobl.s a 
weapon which was not ſeen in England till two centuries af- 
terwards. Jon xs. 
P. 348. I. 5. This ſpeech I have reſtored from the firſt 
edition in humble imitation of former editors, though, I 
believe, againſt the mind of the author. For the carth 1 ſup- 
poſe we ſhould read, thy oath. Jonns. 
Ibid. | Read, I taſk the earth. CArEII.“ 
L. 28. 1 dare meet Su rey in a <vilderneſs.] I dare meet 
him whers no help can be had by me againſt him. So in 
Macbeth, 


O be alive again, 
And dare me to the deſart with thy ſword, Jonuns. 
L. 32. In this nexv world. | In this world where I have juſt 
begun to be an actor. Surrey has, a few lines above, called 
him boy. Jon Ns. 
P. 3 50. I. 8. Ter beſt beſeeming me to ſpeak the truth.) It 
might be read more grammatically. 
Yet beſt beſcers it me to ſpeak the truth. 
But I do not think it is printed otherwiſe than as Shakeſpeare 
wrote 1t Jous. 
L. 17. Aud ſpall the figure, &c,) Here is another proof 
that our author did not learn in King James's court his ele- 
vated notions of the right of kings. I know not any flatter- 
er of the Stuarts who has expreſſed this doctrine in much 
ſtronger terms. It muſt be obſerved that the Poet intends 
from the beginning to the end to exhibit this biſhop as brave, 
pious, and venerable, Jouns, 
P. 357. l. 13. His day of trial.] After this line, whatever 
follows, almoſt to the end of the act, containing the whole 
B 2 
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proceſs of dethroning and debaſing King Richard, was added 
after the firſt edition of 1598, and before the ſecond of 161, 
Part of the addition is proper, and part might have been for. 
borne without much loſs. The author, 1 ſuppoſe, intended 
to make a very moving ſcene, Jon xs. 
IL. 29. The favours.) The countenances; the features. 
ou xs. 
P. 358.1. 15. The emptier ever dancing.] This is 5 compa- 
riſon not eafily accommodated to the ſubject, nor very natu- 
rally introduced. The beſt part is this line, in which he 
makes the uſurper the empry bucket. Jon xs. 
L. 25. My care, is ye of care, by old care done.) Shake. 
ſpeare often obſcures his meaning by playing with ſounds, 
Richard ſeems to ſay here, that bis cares are not made leſ; 
the increaſe of Bolingbroke's cares, for this reaſon, that % 
care is the *4 of care, his grief is, that his regal cares are at 
an end, by the ceſſation of the care to which be had been accuſ- 


tamel. Jou xs. 
P. 359. I. 5. My Balm.) The oil of conſecration, He 
has mentioned it before. onxs. 
L. 31. If thou weuld'ft.) That is, if thou would'ſt read 
over a liſt of thy own deeds. = 
ABB. 


P. 360.1. 13. A Sort.] A pack, a company. 
Bid.) The 2 who oF e word ſort in this ſenſe was, 
perhaps, Waller. 
A fort of luſty ſhepherds ftrive. Jon xs. 
P. 362. I. 25. Conweyers are ye all.] To convey is a term 
often uſed in an ill ſenſe, and ſo Richard underſtands it here. 
Piſtol ſays of fealing, convey the <viſe it call; and to convey is 
the word for ſlight of hand, which ſeems to be alluded to 
here. Te are all, ſays the depoſed prince, jagglers, who rife 
with this nimble dexterity by the fall of a good king. Jouns. 
P. 363. I. 3. As ſharp as thorn.) This pathetick denun- 
ciation ſhews that Shakeſpeare intended to impreſs his au- 
ditors with diſlike of the depoſal of Richard. OHNS. 
L. 8. To hun, ] To conceal; to keep ſecret. Jonxs 
L. 14.) In the firſt edition there is no perſonal appear- 
ance of King Richard, ſo that all to the line at which he 
leaves the ſtage was inſerted afterwards. Jon xs. 
L. 15. To Julius Cæſar's, &c.] The Tower of London is 
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traditionally ſaid to have been the work of Julius Cæſar. 


OHNS, 
L. 18. Here let us reſt, if, &c.} “ Here reſt, if any reſt 
can harbour here, Milton. Jouns, 


P. 364. I. 2. —O rhou, the nadel where od Troy did fland. 
The queen uſes comparative terms abſolutely, Inſtead o 
ſaying, Thou who appeareſt as the ground on which the mag- 
nificence of Troy was once erected, ſhe ſays, : 

O thou, the model, &c. 

Thou map of honour. Thou picture of greatneſs. Jon xs. 

L. 7. Join not with grief,] Do not thou unite with grief 
againſt me; do not, by thy additional ſorrows, enable grief 
to ſtrike me down at once. My own part of ſorrow I can 
bear, but thy affliction will immediately deſtroy me. Jon xs. 

. J am ſevorn brother, 

To grim e; ] I have reconciled myſelf to 
neceſſity, I am in a ſtate of amity with the conſtraint which 
I have ſuſtained, Jonxs. 

P. 365. 1. 3. — to quit their grief.] To retaliate their 
mournful ſtories. Jou xs. 
L. 6. For cuby ? ] The poet ſhould have ended this 
fpeech with the foregoing line, and have ſpared his childiſh 
prattle about the fire, Joaxs. 
P. 366. I. 19. Berrer far off, than near, be_ne'er the neay.] 
To be newer the nigher, or as it is commonly ſpoken in the 
midland counties, re er the ne- er, is, to mate ro adwance to- 
evard the good d fired. Jorxs, 
P. 367. 1. 26. Are idly benr——] That is, care/:iy turned, 
thrown without attention. This the poet learned by his at- 


tendance and practice on the ſtage. Jonxs. 
P. 368. 1, 22. Lear you ce]! That is, conduct yourſelf 
with prudence, Jouxs. 


L. 30. Yea, loo f thou pale ? let me ſee the ⁊oriting.] Such 
harſh and defective lines as this, are probably corrupt, and 
might be eaſily ſupplied, but that it would be dangerous to 
let conjecture looſe on ſuch ſlight occafions, Jon xs. 

P. 371. 1. 13.] This is a very proper introduction to the 
future character of Henry the fifth, to his debaucheries in 
his youth, and his greatneſs in his manhood. Jouxs. 

P. 373. 1. 14. In former copies. 


22 er ©. 


Ty overflow of good converts to bad.] This is the reading 
of all the printed copies in general; and I never till lately 
ſuſpected its being faulty. The reaſoning is disjointed, and 
inconcluſive : My emendation makes it clear and of a piece. 
Thy overflow of good changes the complexion of thy ſon's 
guilt; and thy goodneſs being ſo abundant, ſhall excuſe his 
treſpaſs.” 1HEoOB, 

I.. 31.] The King and Beggar ſeems to have been an in- 
terlude well known in the time of our author, who has zl. 
luded to it more than once, I cannot now find that any 
copy of it is left. Jonxs. 

P. 375. All after line 5, in this page, is thus arranged in 
Capell.“ 

Dutch. Nay do not ſay, ſtand up 
But pardon, firſt; and afterware s, ſtand up. 

An' if I were thy nurſe, thy tongue to teach, 
Pardon, ſhould be the firſt word of thy ſpeech. 

I never long'd to hear a word till now ; 
Say—pardon, king, let pity teach thee how : 
The word is ſhort, but not ſo ſhort as ſweet 

No word like pardon, for kings' mouths ſo meet. 

Vork. Speak it in French, king; ſay Pardonnez moy. 

Dutch. Doſt thou teach pardon, &c, 

Boling. Good aunt ſtand up. 

Dutch. I do not ſue to ſtand, 

Pardon is all the ſuit I have in hand. 

Boling. I pardon him, as God ſhall pardon me. 
Dutch. G happy vantage of a kneeling knce |! 

Yet I am ſick for fear: ſpeak it again; 
Twice ſaying pardon, doth not pardon twain, 
But makes one pardon ſtrong. 

Boling. With all my heart 

I pardon him. 


L. 22. — Pardonnez 72 That is, excuſe me, 
a phraſe uſed when any thing is civilly denied. T his whole 
paſſage is ſuch as I could well with away, Jonns. 


P. 376. Il. 3. Put for our trufly Brether-in-law—the Ab- 
bot—] The Abbot of Weſtminſter was an Eccleſiaftic ; but 
the brother-in-law, meant, was John duke of Exeter and 
earl of Huntingdon, (own brother to king Richard II.) and 
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who had married with the lady Elizabeth ſiſter to Henry of 
Bolingbroke. * THEOB, 

P. 378. J. 16, ——— with ſighs they jar, 

* Their watches, Cn Ta this expreſ- 
ſion muſt be corrupt, but I know not well how to make it 
better, The firſt quarto reads, 

My thoughts are minutes; and with fighs they jar, 

There watches to mine eyes the outward watch. 

The ſecond quarto : | 

My thoughts are minutes, and with fighs they jar, 

There watches on unto mine eyes the outward watch, 
The firſt folio agrees with ſecond quarto, 

Perhaps out of theſs two readings the right may be made. 
Watch ſeems to be uſed in a double ſenſe for a quantity of” 
time, and for the inſtrument that meaſures time, I read, but 
with no great confidence, thus: 

My thoughts are minutes, and with ſighs they jar 

Their watches on; mine eyes the outward watch, 

Whereto, &c. Jonns. 

L. 31. — in this all-hating <vorid.] We ſhould read, fall. 
bating, i. e. Love to Richard is a very rare jewel, in a world 
that thuns and avoids thoſe who are fallen, or in misfortunes, 


WARB. 
id.] I believe the meaning is, this world in which I am 
urrverſally bated. Jonuns, 


' Jbid.)] The ſenſe is, And love to Richard reduced to the 
loweſt ebb of ill fortune is a ſtrange ornament indeed to make 
its appearance in a world, made up of nothing but malevo- 
lence and malice, Mr. Warburton inſtructs us to read, fall- 
hating world, which he interprets, “ a world that ſhuns and 
avoids thoſe that are fallen.” But this is a ſenſe which the 
word, though coined for that very purpoſe, will not bear. 
If it means any thing, it means, a world which hath an 
averſion to falling, or to a change of fortune for the worſe, 
Revisat.* 

P. 379. I. 5. Where no man ever comes but that ſad dog.} L 
have ventured at a change here, againſt the authority of the 
copies, by the direction of Dr. Warburton. Indeed, ſad dog 
ſavours too much of the comedian, the oratory of the late 
facetious Mr, Penkethman. And drudge is the word of 
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contempt, which our author chuſes to uſe on other like oc. 
caſions. Turo. 

Ibid.) Dr. Warburton ſays peremptori ly, read drudge but 
I ſtill perſiſt in the old reading. Jouns, & REIS. 

This play is extractdd from the Chronicle of Holingſhead, 
in which many paſſages may be found which Shakeſpeare 
has with very little alteration, tranſplanted into his ſcenes ; 
particularly a ſpeech of the biſhop of Carlifle in defence of 
King Richard's unalienable right, and immunity from hu. 
man juriſdiction. N i 

Jonſon, who, in his Catiline and Sejanus, has inſerted 
many ſpeeches from the Roman hiſtorians, was, perhaps, 
induced to that practice by the example of Shakeſpeare, who 
had condeſcended ſometimes to copy more ignoble writers. 
But Shakeſpeare had more of his own than Jonſon, and, if 
he ſometimes was willing to ſpare his labour, ſhewed by what 
he performed at other times, that his extracts were made by 
choice or idleneſs rather than neceſſity. 

This play is one of thoſe which Shakeſpeare has appa- 
rently reviſed ; but as ſucceſs in works of invention 1s not 
always proportionate to labour, it is not finiſhed at laſt with 
the happy force af ſome other of his tragedies, nor can be 
faid much to effect the paſſions, or enlarge the underſtand- 


g. Jouxs. 
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N Macbeth, King John, Richard II. Henry IV. 2 parts, 
1 Henry V. Henry VI. 3 parts, Richard III. and Henry 
VIII. the hiſtorians of that time, Hall, Hollingſhead, Stow, 
and others (and, in particular, Hollingſhead) are pretty cloſe- 
ly followed; and that not only for their matter, but even 
ſometimes in their expreſſions : The harangue of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury in Henry V. that of queen Catharine 
in Henry VIII. at her trial, and the king's reply to it, are 
taken from thoſe chronic lers, and put into verie : other leſſer 
matters are borrowed from them; and ſo largely icatter'd up 
and down in theſe plays, that whoever would rightly judge 
of the poet, muſt acquaint himſelf with thoſe authors, and 
his character will not ſuffer in the enquiry. 

Richard III, was preceded by other plays written upon the 
ſame ſubject; concerning which, ſee the concluſion of a 
note in my introduction, at p. 137. And as to Henry V. it 
may not be improper to obſerve in this place, that there is 
extant another old play, called, The famous ViRorics of 
Heary the Fifth, printed in 1617, quarto; perhaps by ſome 
tricking bookſeller, who meant to impoſe it upon the world 
for Shakeſpeare's, who died the year before, This play, - 
which opens with that prince's wildneſs and robberies be- 
fore he came tothe crown, and fo comprehends ſomething of 
the ſtory of both parts of Henry IV. as well as of Henry V. 
is a very medly of nonſenſe and ribaldry ; and it is my firm 
belief, was prior to Shakeſpeare's Henries ; and the identi- 
cal diſpleaſing play, mentioned in the epilogue to 2 Henry IV. 

Vo. III. PAR II. A 
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for that ſuch a play ſhould be written after his, or received 
upon any ſtage, has no face of probability. There is a 
character in it call'd — fir Jobn Cldcaftle ; who holds there 
the place of fir John Falſtaft, but his very antipodes in every 
other particular, for it is all dullneſs: and it is to this cha- 
racter that Shakeſeare alludes, in thoſe much-diſputed paſ- 
ſages; one in his x Henry IV, p. 390, and the other in the 
epilogue to his ſecond part; where the words © for Oldcaft: 
dy'd a martyr" hint at this miſerable performance, and it's 
fate, which was — damnation. Carer, 
The 1ſt. Part of Henry IV.] The Tranſactions, contained 
in this hiſtorical drama, are comprized within the period 
of about 10 months: for the action cemmences with the 
News brought of Hetſpur having defeated the Scots under 
Archibald Earl Douglas at Holmedon, (or Halidown- 
hill) which battle was fonght on Holyrood-day, the 14th cf 
September,) 1402: and it cloſes with the defeat and death 
of Ho!ſrur at Shrewſbury ; which engagement happened on 
Saturday the 2 1ſt of July (the eve of St. Mary Magdalen) in 
the Year 1403. Ta ROB. 
Shakeſpeare has apparently deſigned a regular connection 
of theſe dramatick hiſtories from Richard the ſecond to Herry 
tbe b. King Henry, at the end of Richard the ſecond, 
declares his purpoſe to viſit the holy land, which he re- 
ſumes in this ſpeech. The complaint made by king Henr, 
in the laſt act of Richard the ſecond, of the wildneſs of his 
ſon, prepares the reader for the frolicks which are here to be 
recounted, and the characters which are now to be exhibited. 
OHNS, 
P. 385. I. 2. Find we a time for frighted us to = 
And breathe ſhort-<vinded accents) That is, “ Let us 
ſoften peace to reſt a while without diſturbance, that ſhe may 
recover breath to propoſe new wars, | Jonxs. 
L. 5. No more the thirſiy entrance of this Scil 
Shall damp her lips with her own children's bled :| 
The oldeſt quarto and the firſt folio read dazvb her lips. | 
have choſe to read with ſome of the more recent impreſſions, 
damp : And if I do not miſtake the ſenſe of the paſſage, the 


- antitheſis, that ſeems deſign'd, requires this reading, Ex. 
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of the kingdom : Nor could the King have a reaſon to fay, 
that England ſhall never again be attempted by hoſtile arms. 
The expreſſion 1s very obſcure; but I take this to be the 
meaning: That the thirſty earth, chapt and flaw'd with 
draught, ſhall no more damp, or moiſten her lips, or ſurface, 
with her own children's blood. The dry earth drinking 1n 
this manner, is a very natural allufion, and frequent with 
our author, Turo.“ 

Ib.] This nonſenſe ſhould be read, Shall trempe, i. e. moiſten, 
and refers to thirſty, in the preceding line: Trempe, from 
the French, tremper, properly fignifies the moiſtneſs made 
by rain. Wars. 

I6jid.] That theſe lines are abſurd is ſoon diſcovered, but 
how this nonſenſe will be made ſenſe is not *o eafily told; 
ſurely not by reading trempe, for what means he, that favs, 
the thirfly Soil ſball no more trempe her lis with her children's 
bled, more than he that ſays it ſhall nat damp her lips ? To 
ſuppoſe th : entrance of the ſci] to mean the entrance of a king 
upon dominion, and king Henry to predict that Kings ſhall 
enter bercafter <vithaus blosdſped, is to give words ſuch a lati- 
tude of meaning, that no nonſenſe can want a congruous in- 
terpretation. 

The antient copies neither have trenpe nor damp; the fi: 
4t9 of 159, that of 1622, the Folio of 1623, and the 40 
of 1639, (and Capell) all read, 

No more the thirſty entrance of this ſoil 
Shall daube her lips wsth her own children's blood. 

The Fohos of 1632 and 1664 read, by an apparent error 
of the preſs, SLall aamb her lips, from which the later edi- 
tors have idly adopted damp. The old reading helps the 
editor no better than the new, nor can I ſatisfactorily re- 
form the paſſage. I think that =—_ entrance muſt be wrong, 
yet know not what to offer, e may read, but not very 
elegantly, 

No more the thirſty entrails of this ſoil 
Shall daubed be with her own children's blood. 

The relative her, is inaccurately uſed in both readings ; 
but to regard ſenſe more than grammar is familiar to our 
author, 

We may ſuppoſe a verſe or two loſt between theſe two 
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lines. This is a cheap way of palliating an editor's inabili. 
ty; but I believe ſuch omiſſions are more frequent in Shake- 
ſpeare than is commonly imagined. Jonxs, 
L. 9. Thoſe oppoſed eyes,] The ſimilitode is beauti- 
ful: But, what are eyes meeting in inteſtine ſhocks, and marching 
all one way ? The true reading is, Files; which appears not 
only from the integrity of the metaphor, well beſeeming rari; 
march all ane <vay; but from the nature of thofe meteers to 
which they are compared; namely, long ſtreaks of red, 
which repreſent the lines of armies 3 the appearance ct 
which, and their likeneſs to ſuch lines, gave occaſion to all 
the ſuperſtition of the common people concerning armies in 
the air, &, Out of mere contradiction, the Oxford Edi- 
tor would improve my alteration of files to arms, and ſo loſes 
both the integrity of the metaphor and the likeneſs of the 


compariſon. Wars, 
Ibid.) This paſſage is not very accurate in the expreſſion, 
but I think nothing can be changed. Jon xs. 


L. 19. As far as to the ſepulchre, &c.] The lawfulneſ: 
and juſtice of the holy wars have been much diſputed ; but 
perhaps there is a principle on which the queſtion may be 
eaſily determined. If it be part of the religion of the Maho- 
metans, to extirpate by the ſword all other religions, it is, 
by the law of ſelf defence, lawful for men of every other 
religion, and for Chriſtians among others, to make war up- 
on Mahometans, ſimply as Mahometans, as men obliged by 
their own principles to make war upon Chriſtians, and on]; 
lying in wait till opportunity ſhall promiſe them ſucceſs, 

OHNS, 

P. 386. I. 4. To chaſe theſe 2 Ss in theſe bo fil. 
Perhaps we ſhould read, from thoſe holy fields. If the par- 
ticle, from, was written in the original with an abbreviati- 
on, thus, fm, the miſtake might eaſily happen. Rr vis.“ 

L. 13. this dear expedience.] For expedition. W ARB, 

L. 15. And many limits] Limits for effimates. WARI 

L. 29. This, matcht cvitb other like, my gracious Lord, 

Far more uneven and unwelcome news, | Far mere, 
the Oxford Editor alters to Farther 3 becauſe this other news 
is matebt with the former, and yet ſaid to be Far more un- 
even; As if two uneven things could not be matcht together 
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But, to diſpatch this emendation from whence it came, we 
muſt obſerve the old books (which our Editor appears never 
once to have look'd into, as truſting all to his own ſagacity) 
read the firſt line thus, 
This, matcht with other, did, my gracious lord ; 

i. e. did break off the buſineſs of the holy land. And this 
is right. WAR.“ 

P. 387. I. 10. Sir, Walter Blunt, nego lighted from bis horſe, 

Stain'd with the variation of each ſoil, 

Betwixt that Holmedon, Sc.] This circumſtance 
of Blunts ſpeed, and being beſpatter d with the different dirt 
of each county, was look'd on, I apprehend, in a ludicrous 
light by ſome carpers : at leaſt, I find it parodied in an old 
comedy, and apply'd to a perſonin a ſcuffle tumbled into the 
dirt. Tu gOR.“ 

L. 15. — three and teventy knights, 
Balk'd in their ocο bl. Of the word balk'd I 
know not any ſenſe applicable here. The Reviſal reads 


bath'd, and I have nothing better to offer. Jouxs. 
P. 388. I. 3. And call mine Percy.) Read, call d. It is an 
error of the preſs. Rx vis. 


L. 12. Which makes him prune himſelf, —— ] Doubtleſs 
Shakeſpeare wrote plume. And to this the Oxford Editor 
gives his fiat, Wars. 

Ibid.) I am not ſo confident as thoſe two editors. The 
metaphor is taken from a cock who in his pride prunes him- 
ſelf ; that is, picks off the looſe feathers to ſmooth the reſt. 
To prune and to plume, ſpoken of a bird, is the ſame. 

OHNS, & CAPELL. 

L. 21. Than out of danger can be uttered.) That is, “ More 
« js to be ſaid than anger will ſuffer me to ſay: More than 
can iſſue from a mind diſturbed like mine. ons. 

L. 26. To demand that truly, cobich thou <vouldſt truly knoco.] 
The prince's objection to the queſtion ſeems to be, that Fal- 
ſtaff had aſked in the nigbt what was the time of day. Jonn, 

P. 389. 1. 17. In former editions, 

Let not Us, that are Squires 4 the Night's body, be call'd 
Thieves of the Day's Beauty.] This conveys no manner of 
idea to me, How could they be called Thieves of the Day's 
Beauty? They robbed by moonſhine; they could not ſteal 
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the fair day-light, I have ventured to ſubſtitute, Boy: and 
this I take to be the meaning. Let us not be called Thieves, 
the purloiners of that Boory, which, to the proprietors, waz 
the purchaſe of honeſt labour and induſtry by day. Txeos, 

Thid.) Car ELI reads _ 

L. 28. Got with ſwearirg, lay by ;] i. e. ſwearing at the 
pailengers they robbed, lay by your arms; or rather, Jay by 
was a phraſe that then ſignified fand fill, addreſſed to tho 
who were preparing to ruſh forward. But the Oxford Editor 
kindly accummodates theſe old thieves with a new cant 
phraſe, taken from Bagſhot-Heath or Finchly-Common, of 
lug out, Wars, 

P. 390.1. 3. As the Honey of Hybla, my Old Lad of tl: 
Caitle.} Mr. Rowe took notice of a tradition, that this part 
of Falſtaff was written originally under the name of Olucatile, 
An 1ngenicus ccrreſpondent hints to me, that the puil>o: 
above quoted from our author proves, what Mr. Rowe tell: 
us was a Tradition. Old Lad of the Caßle ſeems to have a 
reference to Oidcaftle, Beſides, if this had not been the fad, 
why, in the epil-gue to the fecond Part of Henry IV. where 
our author promiſes to continue his ſtory with Sir John in 
it, ſhould he ſay, © Where, for any Thing I know, Falſtatf 
ſtall die of a Sweat, unleſs already he be killed with your 
hard Opinions: for O/tcafle dy'd a Martyr, and this is net 
the man.” This looks like declining a point, that had 
been made an obiection to him. Il give a farther matter 
in proof, which ſeems almoſt to fix the charge. I have read 
an old Play, called, The famous Victories of Henry tlic 
V:h, containing the Honourable Battle of Agincourt.''—— 
The action of this piece commences about the 14th year of 
K. Henry IVth's reign, and ends with Henry Vih marry- 
ing Prince:s Catharine of France. The ſcene opens wich 
Prince Henry's robberies. Sir Jobn Oldcafile is one of his 
gang, and called Fockie: and Ned and Gads-hi/l are two 
other Comrades. Fro n this old imperfect ſketch, I have 
a ſuſpicion, Shakeſpeare might form his two parts of Henry 
the IVth, and his Hiſtory of Henry V: and conſequently, 
*tis not improbable, that he might continue the mention of 
Sir Jobn Oldcaſtle, till ſome Deſcendants of that Family 
moved Queen Elizabeth to command him to change the 
name. THEOS. 
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Bid. — my eld lad of the caſtle.] This alludes to the name 
Shakeſpear firſt gave to this buffoon character, which was Sir 
John Oldcaftle : And when he changed the name, he forgot 
to ſtrike out this expreſſion that alluded to it. The reaſon 
of the change was this, one Sir John Oldcaſtle having ſuf- 
fered in the time of Henry V. for the opinions of Wickliffe, 
it gave offence; and therefore the poet altered it to Falſtaff, 
and endeavours to remove the ſcandal, in the Epilogue to 
the ſecond part or Henry IV. Fuller takes notice of this 
matter in his Church-Hiſtory, ce Stage-Poets have 
themſelves been very bold with, and others very merry at, 
the memory of Sir John Oldcaftle, whom they have fancied 
a boon companion, a jovial royſter, and a coward to boot. 
The beſt is, Sir John Falſtaff hath relieved the memory of 
Sir John Oldcaſtle, and cf late is ſubſtituted buffoon in Eis 
place, Book 4. p. 168. But, to be candid, I believe there 
was no malice in the matter. Shakeſpear wanted a droll 
name to his character, and never conſidered whom it be- 
lunged to: we have a like inſtance in the © Merry Wives of 
Windſor,” where he calls his French quack, Caius, a name 
at that time, very reſpectable, as belonging to an eminent 
and learned phyſician, one of the founders of Caius College 
in Cambridge, WARE. 

L. 4. And is nat a bufſ-jerkin a moſt ſrveet robe of durance g] 
To underſtand the propriety of the Prince's anſwer, it muſt 
be remarked that the ſheriff's officers were formerly clad in 
buff, So that when Falſtaff aſks whether his boſteſs is not a 
ſeveet wwench, the Prince aſks in return, whether © it will 
not be a ſweet thing to go to priſon by running in debt to 
this ſweet wench. Jonxs. 

L. 30. For obtaining of ſuits.] Suit, ſpoken of one that 
attends at court, means a petition; uſed with reſpect to the 


hangman, means the c/oaths of the offender. Jonxs. 
P. 391. I. 2. A Gib-cat means, I know not why, an od 

cat, Joans, 
Ibid.) Gib-cat means a caſtrated cat. ANon,* 


L. 5. The melancholy of Moorditch I do not underſtand, un- 
leſs it may allude to the croaking of frogs. ons. 

L. 8. The moſt comparative. ] Sir T. Hanmer, and Dr. 
Warburton after him, read, incomparative, I ſuppoſe for in- 
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comparable, or peerleſs, but comparative here means quick at 
compariſons, or fruitful in ſimilies, and is properly introduced. 
| Jon xs. 


L. 17. O, thou haft, Sc.] For iteration Sir T. Hanmer and 


Dr. Warburton read attraction, of which the meaning is cer. 
tainly more apparent; but an Editor is not always to change 
what he does not underſtand. In the laſt ſpeech a text is 
very indecently and abuſively applied, to Which Falſtaff an- 
ſwers, theu haſt damnable iteration, or, a wicked trick of ye. 
peating and applying holy texts, This I think is the mean 
ing. Jon xs. 

L. 30. In former Editions: 

Fal. My, Hal, tis my Vocation, Hal. Tis no Sin for « 
Man to labour in t is vocation, 

| Enter Poins. | 

Poins. Now fall <ve lot, if Gads-hill hawe ſet a Mctch.] 
Mr. Pope has given us one fignal obferv.tion in his Preſace 
to our author's works. Throughout his Plays, ſays he, 
had all the Speeches been printed without the very Names of 
the Perſons, I believe one might have applied them oitb 
certainty to every Speaker,” But how fallible the moſt ſuf- 
ficient critick may be, the poſſage in controverſy is a main 
inſtance. As fignal a blunder has eſcaped all the editcrs 
here, as any thro' the whole ſet of Plays. Will any one 
perſuade me. Shakeſpeare could be guilty of ſuch an incon- 
ſiſtency, as to make Poins at his firſt entrance want news of 
Gads-Hil, and immediately after to be able to vive a full ac- 
count of him? No; Falſtaff, ſeeing Poins at hand, 
turns the ſtream of his diſcourſe from the Prince, and ſays, 
Now ſhall we know whether Gads-hi/! has ſet a match for 
us; and then immediately falls into railing and invectives 
againſt Peins. How admirably is this in character for 
Falſtaff ! And Poins, who knew well his abuſive manner, 
ſeems in part to overhear him: and ſo ſoon as he has re- 
turn'd the Prince's ſalutation, cries, by way of anſwer, 
What ſays Monſieur Remorſe ? What ſays Sir John Sack and 
Sugar, THEOB. 

Tid.) Mr. Theobald has faſtened on an obſervation made 
by Pope, hyperbolical enough, but not contracted by the er- 
roneous reading in this place, the ſpeech not being ſo cha- 
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racteriſtick as to be infallibly applied to the ſpeaker, The- 
obald's triumph over the other Editors might have been 
abated by a confeſſion, that the firſt edition gave him at leaſt 


a glimpſe of the emendation. Jon xs. 
L. 32. Set a match.] The ſecond folio impreſſion reads, 
ſet a watch, AxoN,* 


p. 393- 1. 4-] The preſent reading may perhaps be right, 
but I think it neceſſary to remark, that all the old editions 
read, if thou dareft not fland fer ten ſhillings. Jonns. 

L. 24. In former editions : 

Falſtaff, Harvey, Roſſil, and Gads-hill ſhall rob theſe men 
that we bave already 1 Thus we have two perſons 
named, as characters in this Play, that never were among 
the Dramatis Perſonæ. But let us ſee who they were, that 
committed this. In the ſecond Act, we come to a ſcene cf 
the High way. Fa!ſfaff, wanting his horſe, calls out on 
Hal, Poins, Bardoipb, and Pets, Preſently, Gads-hill joins 
em, with intelligence of Travellers being at hand; upon 
which the Prince ſaus, „Nu four ſhall front em in the 
narrow Lane, Ned Peixs and I will walk lower.” So that 
tie Four to be concerned are Falfaff, Bardolph, Peto, and 
Cads-hill, Accordingly, the Rubbery is committed: and 
the Prince and Poins afterwards rob theſe Four, In the 
Boar's-head Tavern, the Prince rallies Peto ani Parc gb 
for their running away; who confeſs the charge. Is it i ot 
plain, that Bardelph, and Pero were zue of the four robbers ? 
And who then can doubt, but Harvey and F were the 
names of the Actors. Tu ko. 

P. 394-1. 17. R proof is confutation, Jonxs. 

P. 395. |. 7. ſpall I falſify men's hopes;] Juſt the 
contrary, We ſhould read f:ars. Wars. 

Ihid,)] To falfify hepe is to exceed bope, to give much where 
men hoped for little, 

This ſpeech is very artfully introduced to keep the Pr nce 
from appearing vile in the opinion of the audience; it pre- 
pares them for his future reformation, and, what is yet more 
valuable, exhibits a natur-l picture of a great mind offering 
excuſes to itſel, and palliating thoſe follies Which it can 
neither juſtify nor forſake. Jou xs. 

Vor. III. PART II. B 
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L. 18. I will from benceforth rather be myſelf, 
Mb and to Ef, than wo: tion z i. e. 
I will from henceforth rather put on the character that be- 
comes me, and exert the reſentment of an injured king, 
than ſtill continue in the inactivity and mildneſs of my na- 
tural diſpoſition. And this ſentiment he has well expreſſed, 
ſave that by his uſual licence, he puts the word condition for 
diſpoſition : which uſe of terms diprafing our Oxford editor, as 
it frequently does, he in a loſs for the meaning, ſubſtitutes 
m for than, 
| & Mighty and to be fear'd in my condition.“ 
So that by condition, in this reading, muſt be meant Nation, 
office. But it cannot be predicated of ſtation and office, 
ec that it is ſmooth as oyl, ſoft as young down:“ which 
ſhews that condition muſt needs be licentiouſly uſed for diſps- 
jon, as we ſaid before. Wars, 
Ibid.) The commentator has well explained the ſenſe 
which was not very difficult, but is miſtaken in ſuppoſing 
the uſe of condition licentious. Shakeſpeare uſes it very fre- 
2 for temper of mind, and in this ſenſe the vulgar ftil] 
ay a good or ill- condit ioned man. | | OHNS, 
P. 396. I. 4. The moody frontier —) This is nonſenſe. 
We ſhould read frontlet, i. e. forehead. Wars, 
Ibid.) So in Lear, when one of the king's daughters frown:, 
he tells her of her frontier, All the editions read frontier in 
this place. May it not mean, “ Majeſty will not endure the 
moody brow of a fervant to border upon it, to be near it?“ 
Shakeſpeare has licences equal to this. Jon xs. 
L. 21. At harveſt home. That is, © at a time of feſtivity. 
OHNS, 
L. 24. A pouncet-bex,—)] A ſmall box for muſk or other 
perfumes then in faſhion : The hd of which being cut with 
open work gave it its name; from poinſoner, to prick, pierce, 
or engrave. Wars. 
L. 25. and tock't away again; 
Who therexpith angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in ſmiff — | Theſe ſtupid lines were addet 
by the players. ann & Wars," 
P. 397. 1. 3. I, then all ſmarting with my wounds being cold, 
(To be ſo peſter d with a popin- jay) ] But in the 
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beginning of the ſpeech he repreſents himſelf at this time not 
2s cold but hot, and inflamed with rage and labour. 
« When I was dry with rage and extreme toil,” &c. 
Jam perſuaded therefore that Shakeſpeare wrote and 
pointed it thus, 
« I then all ſmarting with my wounds; being gal'd 
« To be ſo peſter'd with a popinjay, &c. WARE. 
Ibid.) Whatever Percy might ſay of his rage and toil, 
which is merely declamatory and apologetical, his wounds 
would at this time be certainly celd, and when they were 
cold would ſmart, and not before, If any alteration were ne- 
ceſſary I ſhould tranſpoſe the lines. 
« T then all ſmarting with my wounds being cold, 
« Out of my grief, and my impatience, 
« To be ſo peſter'd with a popinjay, 
« Anſwer'd negleQingly.” 
A popinjay + parrot. Jon 1 CAPELL. 
L. 29. To do him wrong, cr a impeac 
i What then he 2 ſo 2 nk 9 Let us con- 
fider the whole paſſage, which, according to the preſent 
reading, bears this literal ſenſe. “ Whatever Percy ther: 
ſaid may reaſonably die and never riſe to impeach what he 
ten ſaid, ſo he unſay it now.” This is the exact ſenſe, or 
rather non-ſenſe, which the paſſage makes in the preſent 
reading, It ſhould therefore, without queſtion, be thus 
printed and emended, 
To do him wrong, or any way impeach, ' 
© What then he ſaid, ſce, he unſays it now.“ 
i. e.“ Whatever Percy then ſaid may reaſonably die, and 
never riſe to do him wrong or any ways impeach him, For 
ſee, my Liege, what he then ſaid, he now unſays.” And 
the king's anſwer is pertinent to the words, as ſo emended, 
— © why, yet he doth deny his priſoners, but with pro- 
viſo,” Kc. © implying, you are miſtaken in faying, ſee he 
nw wunſays it. But the anſwer is utterly impertinent to 
what proceeds in the common reading. Wars. 
Ibid.) The learned commentator has perplexed the paſ- 
lige. The conſtruction is, Let what he then ſaid never riſe 
o impeach him ſo he unſay it now, OHNS, 
P. 398. J. 9. — and 2 with fears. ] The reaſon 
2 
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why he ſays, bargain and article with fears, meaning with 
Mortimer, is, becauſe he ſuppoſed Mortimer had wilfully 
betrayed his own forces to Glendower out of fear, as appezr; 
from his next ſpeech. No need therefore to change fear: to 
foes, as the Oxford editor has done. Waxrs, 
id.] The difficulty ſeems to me to ariſe from this, that 
the king is not deſired to article or contract with Mortimer, 
but with another for Mortimer, Perhaps we may read, 

ec Shall we buy treaſon ? and indent with peers, 

«© When they have Joſt and torfeited themielives ?” 
Shall we purchaſe back a traytor ? Shall we deſcend to 2 
compoſition with Worceſter, Northumberland, and youny 
Percy, who by diſobedience have loft and forfeited their ho- 
nours and themſelves. Jouxs. 

L. 16. He never did fall off, my ſovereign liege, 

But by the chance of war: j A poor apology 
for a ſoldier, and a man of honour, that he fell off, and re- 
volted by the chance of war. The poet certainly wrote, 

« But *bides the chance of war.“ 

1, e. he never did revolt, but abides the chance of war, 282 
priſoner. And if he ſtill endured the rigour of impriſon- 
ment, that was a plain proof he was not revolted to the 
enemy. Hot-ſpur ſays the ſame thing afterwards, 

6 ſuffer'd his kinſman March 
| bs to be encag d in Wales.” 

Here again the Oxford editor makes this correction his own, 
at the ſmall expence of changing *bides to bore. Wares, 
id.] The plain meaning is, “ he came not into the 
enemy's power but by the chance of war.” To 'bide thi 
ebance of war may well enough ſignify to and the hazard if 
a battle, but can ſcarcely mean to endure the ſeverities f 4 
priſen. The king charged Mortimer that he <vilfully betrayed 
his army, and, as he was then with the enemy, calls him 
revolted Mortimer. Hotſpur replies, that he never fell i, 
that is, fell into Glendower's hands, but by the chance of war, 
I ſhould not have explained thus tediouſly a paſſage ſo hart 
to be miſtaken, but that two editors have already miſtaken 
it. Jouxs, 
L. 17, ————— to prove that true, 
Needs nd more but one tongue, 
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For all theſe wounds, &c.] This paſſage is of ob- 
ſcure conſtruction, The later editors point it, as they un- 
derſtood that for the wwounds a tongue was needful, and only 
one tongue. This is harſh. I rather think it is a broken 
ſentence. To prove the loyalty of Mortimer, ſays Hotſpur, 
one ſpeaking vitn'ſs is ſuffcient, for Lis wounds proclaim his 
loyalty, thoſe mouthed wounds, &c. 22 

L. 26. Who then affrighted, c.] This paſſage has been 
cenſured as ſounding nonſenſe, which repreſents a ſtream of 
water as Capable of fear, It is miſunderſtood. Severn is 
here not the flood but the tutelary power of the flood, who 
was trighted, and hid his head in the ho!loww bank, Jouns. 

L. 30. Never did bare and rotten policy.] All the quarto's 
which I have ſeen read bare in this place. The firſt foho, 
and all the ſubſequent editions, have baſe. I believe Lare is 
right: never did policy ſying open to detection ſo colour its 
workings. 7 ſous. 

P. 399. I. 8. —but, ſirrah, from this hour.] The Oxford 
editor is a deal more courtly than his old plain Elizabeth au- 
thor, He changes ſirrab therefore to Sir: And punctilios 
of this kind he very carefully diſcharges throughout his 
edition: which it may be enough once for all juſt to have 
taken notice of, . WAB. 

L. 18. Althorgh it be ⁊vith hazard, &c.] So the firſt folio, 
and all the following editions. The quarto's read, 

« Although I mae a hazard of my head. ſok Ns. 

L. 27. But I will lift the downfall'n Mortimer. ] Th: 
quarto of 1599 reads down-irod Mortimer : winich is better, 


Ibid.) All the quartos that I have ſeen read down-trod, the 
three folios read dexvnfall. Joxxs. 


P. 400. l. 7. An eye of death.) That is, an eye menacing 
death, Hot-ipur ſeems to deicribe the King as trembling 
with rage ra her than fear. OHNS, 

P. 401. I. 29. If he fall in, good night.) There is nothing 
precedes to which the pronoun, be, can poſſibly be referred. 
I conceive therefore we thould read, 

If we fall in, good night, Revisar,* 

L. 17.] Dijdain'd tor diſdainful. Jouxs. 
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L. 28. On the unſteadfaſt footing of a ſpear.] i. e. of a ſpex; 


laid acroſs, Wars. 
P. 402. I. 4. By beaw'n, methinks it were an eaſy leap 
To pluck bright boncur, &c.] This bold rhodo- 
montad of Hot-ſpur, however by the mouthing of an actor, 
it may be always crowned with applauſe, I find, and not 
without ſome juſtice, was carp'd at and ridiculed in our ay. 
thor's time. In Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the burn. 
ing Peſtle, (the Rehearſal of thoſe days) a grocer's wife brings 
her *prentice Ralph to the play-houſe; to act a part; and 
encouraging him to exert, ſays, © Hold up thy head, Ralph; 
ſhew the gentlemen what thou can'ſt do: ſpeak a Eufing 
part: I warrant you the gentlemen will accct of it.“ And 
then Ralph repcats this whole ſpeech of Hot-ſpur, TR ROB. 
id.] Gildon, a critic of the fize of Dennis, &c, calls 
this ſpeech, without any ceremony, à ridiculous rant and ab- 
ſolute madneſs. Mr. Theobald talks in the ſame ſtrain, The 
French critics had taught theſe people juſt enough to under- 
ſtand where Shakeſpeare had tranſgreſſed the rules of the 
Greek tragic writers; and, on thoſe occaſions, they are full 
of the poor frigid cant, of fable, ſentiment, dition, unitia, 
c. But it is another thing to get to Shakeſpeare's ſenſe: 
to do this required a little of their own. For want of which, 
they could not fee that the poet here uſes an allegorical cover- 
ing to expreſs a noble and very natural thought. —Hot-ſpur, 
all on fire, exclaims againſt buckftering and bartering for ho- 
nour, and dividing it into ſhares, G ! fays he, could I be 
ſure that when I had purchaſed honour I ſhould wear her dig- 
nities without a rival—what then ? why then, | 
By heav'n, methinks, it were an eaſy leap, 
To pull bright honour from the pale-fac'd moon. 
i. e. tho* ſome great and ſhining character in the moſt cle- 
vated orb, was already in poſſeſſion of her, yet it would, 
methinks, be eaſy by greater acts, to eclipſe his glory, and 
pluck all his-honours from him ; 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks : 
i. e. or what is ſtill more difficult, tho* there were in the 
world no great examples to incite and fire my emulation, but 
that honour was quite ſunk and buried in oblivion, yet would 
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I bring it back into vogue, and render it more illuſtrious than 
ever. So that we ſee, though the expreſſion be ſublime and 
daring, yet the thought is the natural movement of an he. 
roic mind. Euripides at leaft thought ſo, when he put the 
very ſame ſentiment, in the ſame words, into the mouth of 
Eteocles— I will not, madam, diſguiſe my thoughts; I 
could ſcale heaven, I could deſcend to the very entrails of 
the earth, if ſo be that by that price I could obtain a king- 
dom,” WARB. 
Jhid.} Though I am very far from condemning this ſpeech 
with Gildon and Theobald as abſolute madneſs, yet I cannot 
find in it that profundity of reflection and beauty of allegory 
which the learned commentator has endeavoured to diiplay, 
This ſally of Hot-ſpur may be, I think, ſoberly and ratio- 
nally vindicated as the violent eruption of a mind inflated 
with ambition and fired with reſentment ; as the boaſtful 
clamour of a man able to do much, and eager to do more; 
as the haſty motion of turbulent deſire; as the dark expreſ- 
fon of indetermined thoughts. The paſſage from Euripides 
is ſurely allegorical, yet it is produced, and properly, as 
parallel, Jon s. 
L. 11. But out upon this half-fac'd fellowſt ip !] I think 
this finely expreſſed, The image is taken from one ho 
turns from another, ſo as to ſtand before him with a fide 
face; which implied neither a full conſorting, nor a ſepa- 
ration. Wars. 
Ibid.) J cannot think this word rightly explained, It al- 
ludes rather to dreſs. A coat is ſaid to be faced when part 
of it, as the ſleeves or boſom, is covered with ſomething 
finer and more ſplendid than the main ſubſtance. Ihe man- 
tua-makers ſtill uſe the word. Half-faced ae is then 
partnerſhip but half adorned, partnerſhip which yet wvants kaif 
the ſheww of dignities and honours. Jouns, 
L. 12. — a <vorld of figures here, &c.] Figure is uſed here 
equivocally, As it is applied to Hot-ſpur's ſpeech it is a r4ero- 
rical made; as oppoſed to form, it means af H ne * 
ARB. 
P. 403. I. 3. And that ſam? ſruord- and- buctler Prince of 
Wales.) A royſter, or turbulent fellow, that fought in the 
taverns, or raiſed diſorders in the ſtreets, was called a ſcvaſp- 
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backler. In this ſenſe ſword-and-buckier is uſed here. Jouxs, 
L. 25.] Alluding to what paſſed in King Richard, Act II. 

Sc, IX. Jonxs, 
P. 404. I. 12. I ſp-ak not this in eſtimation.] Eftimation for 
conjecture. But between this. and the foregoing verſe it ap- 
1 there were ſome lines which are now loſt. For conk. 
er the ſenſe. What was it that was ruminated, Plotted, and 
ſet dun? Why, as the text ſtands at preſent, that the arch- 
biſhop bore his brother's death hardly, It is plain then that they 
were ſome conſeguences of that reſentment which the ſpeaker 
informed — 4 — of, and to which his concluſion of, J 
ſpeak not this by conjecture but on good proof, muſt be referred. 
ut ſome player, I ſuppoſe, thinking the ſpeech too long, 
ſtruck them out, Wars, 
Ihid.] If the editor had, before he wrote his note, read 
ten lines fo ward, he would have ſeen that nothing is omit- 
ted, Wor. eſter gives a dark hint of a conſpiracy. Hot-ſpur 
ſmells it, that is, gueſs it. Northumberland reproves him 
for not ſuffering Worceſter to tell his deſign. Hot-ſpur, ac- 
cording to the vehemence of his temper, ſtill follows his 


own confecture. Jouxs. 
L. 18.] To ler flip is, to looſe the grey hound. ou xs. 
L. 25.] A head is a body of forces. OHNS$, 
L. 27.] This is a natural deſcription of the ſtate of mind 


between thoſe that have conferred, and thoſe that have re- 
ceived, obligations too great to be ſatisß ed. 

That this would be the event of Northumberland's diſloy- 
alty was predicted by King Richard in the former play. 

OHNS, 

P. 305. I. 18. cutef all ceſs.) The Oxford Edicor not under- 
ſtanding this phraſe, has altered it to—out of all caſe, As if 
it were likely that a blundering tranſcriber ſhould change ſo 
common a word as coſe for ceſs ? which, it is probable, he 
underftood no more than this critic z but it means out of all 
meaſure: the phraſe being taken from a ceſs, tax or ſubſidy; 
which being by regular and moderate rates, when any thing 
was exorbitant, or out of meaſure, it was faid to be, out of 
all ceſi. Wars. 

L. 19. as dank.] i. e. wet, rotten. Por E. 
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L. 20.] Botts are worms in the ſtomach of a horſe, 
OHNS, 
P. 406. I. 4. There's ne er a king in Chriſtendom wa be better 
bit] Time, here, has added a pleaſantry to the expreſſion, 
For I think, the word to bite was not then uſed in the cant 
ſenſe to deceive or impoſe upon. WAI.“ 
L. 8. like a laach] Scotch, a lake. Wars. 
L. 11. And two razes of ginger] As our author in ſeveral 
paſſages mentions a race of ginger, I thought proper to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from the raze mentioned here. The former ſig- 
nifies no more than a ſingle root of it; but a rage is the 
Indian term for a bale of it. | THEOB, 
P. 407. I. 10. Franklin is a little gentleman, Jonxs. 
L. 16. St. Nicholas clerks] St. Nicholas was the Patron 
Saint of ſcholars: and Nicholas, or Old Nick, is a cant 
name for the devil. Hence he equivocally cal!s robbers, St. 
Nicholas” clerks, Wars. 
Ihid.] Highwaymen or robbers were ſo called, or St. Ni- 
cholas' knights. 
« A mandrake grown under ſome heavy tree, 
« There, where St. Nicholas' knights not long before 
4 Had dropp'd their fat axungia to the lee.“ 
Glarcanus Vadianus's panegyric upon T. Coryat. Gray. 
L. 27. I am joined wvith no foot-land-rakers,—] That 
is, with no padders, no wanderers on foot. No lorg-flaff 
fex-penny ſtrikers, no fellows that infeſt the road with long 
ſtaffs and knock men down for ſixpence. None of thoſe mad 
muſtachio purple-bued malt worms, none of thoſe whoſe faces 
are red with drinking ale. OHNS. 


L. 30. ) 


burgo-maſters, and great one-eyers. | Perhaps, 
enerairesr, Truſtees, or Commiſſioners ; ſays Mr. Pope. But 
how this word comes to admit of any ſuch conſtruction, I 
am at a loſs to know. To Mr. Pope's ſecond conjecture, of 
cunning men that look ſharp and aim well, I have nothing to re- 
ply ſeriouſly ; but chuſe to drop it. The reading which I 
have ſubſtituted, I owe to the friendſhip of the ingenious 
Nicholas Hardinge, Eſqz A Moeneyer is an officer of the 
mint, which makes coin and delivers out the king's money, 
Moneyers are alſo taken for banquers, or thoſe that make it 
their trade to turn and return money, Either of theſe ac- 
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ceptations will admirably ſquare with our author's context, 
THEos, 
id.] This is a very acute and judicious attempt at emen- 
dation, and 1s not undeſervedly adopted by Dr. Warburton, 
Sir Thomas Hanmer reads great owners, not without equal 
or greater likelihood of truth. I know not however whether 
any change is neceſſary ; Gads-hill tells the Chamberlain that 
he is joined with no mean wretches, but with burgomaſter; 
and great ones, or as he terms them in merriment by a cant 
termination, great-oneyers, Or greatone-eers, as We ſay priva- 
teer, auttioneer, circuiteer. This is I fancy the whole of the 
matter. (Capell reads Mynheers) | Jonxs. 
P. 408. I. 1. —— ſuch as vill ftrike ſooner than ſpeak ; ard 
ſpeak ſeoner than drink; and drink ſconer than pray ;—] Ac- 
cording to the ſpecimen given us in this play, of this diſſo- 
lute gang, we have no reaſon to think they <vere leſs ready ti 
drink than ſpeak. Beſides, it is plain, a natural gradation was 
here intended to be given of their actions, relative to one 
another, But what has  ſpcating, drinking and praying to do 
with one another? We ſhould certainly read thin in both 
places inſtead of drink; and then we have a very regular and 
humorous climax. © They will ftrike ſooner than ſpeak ; 
and ſpeak ſooner than tink; and think ſooner than pray.” 
By which laſt words is meant, that © Tho' perhaps they may 
now and then refle& on their crimes, they will never repent 
of them.” The Oxford Editor has dignified this correction 
by his adoption of it. Wars. 
Thid.} The common reading was, “ ſpeak ſooner than 
drink, and drink ſooner than pray; but Mr. Warburton ob- 
jets, that © we have no reaſon to think this diſſolute gang 
was leſs ready to drink than ſpeak.” TI admit it; but ſurely 
he very injudiciouſly exacts a philoſophical preciſion in ſuch 
a rambling converſation as this. Sooner than drink, means, 
ſooner than do what we are moſt ready and inclined to do; 
and in this ſenſe, I <vould do it as ſoon as drink, and, It wvere 
as goed a deed as to drink, are proverbial expreſſions. The 
ſenſe therefore is, They have ſo little command of their 
tongues, that thcy are readier to give the loaſe to them, than 
to do any thing elſe they are moſt inclined to, On the other 
hand, Mr. Warburton's reading, think ſooner than pray, be- 
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ſides the impropriety of putting ſo ſerious a reflection, as his 
interpretation of theſe words amounts to, into the mouth of 
a profligate highwayman, gives us a ſenſe which is neither 
- true nor juſt, REVISAL.“ 
L. 9. She «vill, ſhe will; juſtice bath liguor d ber.] A ſatire 
on chicane, in courts of juſtice; which ſupports ill men in 
their violations of the law, under the very cover of it. 
Wars. 
L. 13, —— we have the receipt of Fern-ſeed,—]} Fern is 
one of thoſe plants which have their ſeed on the back of the 
leaf ſo ſmall as to eſcape the fight. Thoſe who perceived 
that fern was propagated by ſemination and yet could never 
ſee the ſeed, were much at a loſs for a ſolution of the diffi- 
culty ; and as wonder always endeavours to augment itſelf, 
they aſcribed to fern-ſeed many ſtrange properties, ſome of 
which the ruſtick virgins have not yet forgotten or exploded. 
| OHNS. 
L. 18. — Homo is à name, &e.] Gads-hill had promiſed 
as he was a true man, the chamberlain wills him to promiſe 
rather as he is a faſe thief ; to which Gads-hill anſwers, that 
though he might have reaſon to change the word true, he 
might have ſpared man, for homo is a name common to all 
men, and among others to thieves. Jou xs. 
P. 409. |. 5. feur feor by the ſquare] The thought is 
humourous, and alludes to his bulk : Infinuating, that his 
legs being four feet aſunder, when he advanced four feet, 
this put together made four feet ſquare. Wars. 
Lid.] J am in doubt whether there is ſo much humour 
here as is ſuſpected : four feet by the ſquare is probably no 
more than four feet by a rule. Jonns. 
L. 10. medicines to make me love bim, ] Alluding to 
the vulgar notion of /owve- peter. Jon xs. 
L. 13. rob a foot further.) Th is only a fl:ght error 
which yet has run through all the copies. We ſhould read 
rub a foot. So we now ſay rub on. Jouns, 
L. 28. To colt] Is to fool, to trick, but the prince taking 
it in another ſenſe oppoſes it by uncolt, that is, unhorſe. 
| Jonuns 
P. 410. |. 2. —— biir-apparent garters 3] Alluding to the 
order of the garter, in which he was enrolled as heir ap- 


parent, Jouns, 
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L. 8. Bardolph — What necos.] In all the copies that J 
have ſeen Poins is made to ſpeak upon the entrance of Gag;. 
bill thus, | | 
O, tis our Setter, I knowo bis voice. — Bardolph, What news ? 
This is abſurd ; he knows Gads bill to be the ſetter, and aſks 
Bardolpb cobat news. To countenance this impropriety, the 
later editions have made Gads-hi// and Bardolph enter toge- 
ther, but the old copies bring in Gads-+1i// alone, and we 
find that Falſtaff, who knew their ſtations, calls to Bardolph 
among others for his ho ſe, but not to Gads- hill who was 
poſted at a diſtance. We ſhould therefore read, 

Poins. O tis our ſetter, &c. 

Bard. What news ? 

Gadſh. Caſe ye, &c, Jon xs. 
P. 414. I. 2. For frontiers, Sir Thomas Hanmer, and after 
him Dr. Warburton, read very plauſibly fortins, Jon xs, 

Ihid.] There is no neceſſity tor alteration, eſpeci-lly when 
it is conſidered that the ſpeaker is a lady, and conſequently 
cannot be expected to be perfectly well ſkilled in the terms 
of fortification. Revis.* 

L. 28. Out, you mad-beaded ape !) This and the following 
ſpeech of the lady are in the early editions printed as proſe; 
thoſe editions are indeed in ſuch caſes of no great authority, 
but perhaps they were right in this place, ſor ſome wor.s 
have been left out to make the metre. Jon Ns. 

P. 415. I. 10. Hot. Acuay, aw. y, you trifler: 
love ! I love thee not,] This I think 


would be better thus, 
Hot. Acvay, you trifler. 
Lady. Love“ 
Hot. I love thee not. 
This is no time, go. Jou xs. 
L. —— mamnmets,| Puppets. Mr. Pope ſays, Girls. 
OHNS, 
P. 416. l. 17. —— Cerinthian,] A wencher. — 
L. 21. And when you breathe in your <vatering, &c.] This 
decent way of expreſſing an inde.ency puts me in mind of 
of the ſame decorum among the Greeks, which is quoted 
three times by Suidas, and which exactly comes up to this 
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phraſe quoted by our author. "Amo\optiv, T3 Wight bat, 
tbeunuαuν⁹ e N νννHUhh e ατενsxq 4Tonveiy, 
"amn5peiv* Sic bonefte pedere vocatur: Honeſtius vero eſt, Niam- 
veiv, & drove iv. Tu ko.“ 
L. 28. under: ſt inter, ] A tapſter; an under-drawer, int 
is drink, and a tinter is one that ſerves drink at table. [on xs. 
Sc. VIII. Enter Francis the dratver.] This ſcene, helped 
by the diſtraction of the drawer, and grimaces of the prince, 
may entertain upon the ſtage, but affords not much delight to 
the reader, The author has judiciouſly made it ſhort, 
| Jous. 
P. 418. I. 15. The prince intends to aſk the drawer whe- 
ther he will rob his maſter whom he denotes by many con- 
temptuous diſtinctions, of which all are eaſily intelligible 
but prke-focking, which may have indeed a dirty meaning, 
but 1t is not the meaning here intended, for the prince de- 
ſigns to mention the materials of the ſtocking. There is 
ſomething wrong which I cannot reity, Jonxs. 
L. 18. brown baſtard —) Baſtard was a kind of 
ſweet wine. The prince finding the drawer not able, or 
not willing to underſtand his inſtigation, puzzles him with 
unconnected prattle, and drives him away. Jours, 
P. 419. l. 15, —— Ia not yet of Percy's mind.] The 
drawer's anſwer had interrupted the prince's train of diſ- 
courſe, He was proceeding thus, “ J am now of all hu- 
mours that have ſhewed themſ Ives humours —I am not 
yet of Percy's mind, That is, I am willing to indulge my- 
ſelf in gaiety and frolick, and try all the varieties of human 
lite, 1 am not yet of Percy's mind,” who thinks alli the 
time loſt that is not ſpent in blood-ſhed, forgets de ency and 
civility, and has nothing but the barren talk of a brutal 
ſoldier, Jouxs, 
L. 23. Ribi, that is, drin*, Hanmer, All the former edi- 
tions ( & Capell's) have rivo, which certainly had no meaning, 
but yet was perhaps the cant of Engliſh taverns, TJonxs, 
P. 420. l. 4. —pitiful bearted Titan, that melted at the 
fever tale of the Sun? ] This abſurd reading poſſeſſes all the 
copies in general; and tho' it has paſſed thro* ſuch a num- 
ber of impreſſions, is nonſenſe, which we may pronounce 
to have ari:en at firſt from the inadvertence, either of tran- 
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ſcribers, or the compoſitors at preſs. Tis well known, 
Titan 1s one of the poetical names of the ſun ; but we have 
no authority from fable for Titan's melting away at his own 
ſweet tale, as Narciſſus did at the reflection of his own form, 
The poet's meaning was certainly this: Falſtaff enters in 
a great heat, after having been robb'd by the prince and Pein: 
in diſguiſe; and the prince ſeeing him in ſuch a ſweat, makes 
the following fimilie upon him: „Do but look upon that 
compound of greaſe ; — his fat drips away with the violence 
of his motion, juſt as butter does with the heat of the ſur. 
beams darting full upon it.” THEOB, & CAPELL, 
Ibid. Didft thou never ſee Titan kiſs a diſh of butter? pitiful- 
bearted Titan ! that melted at the ſeveet tale of the ſun ? | This 
perplexes Mr. Theobald; he calls it nonſenſe, and indeed, 
having made nonſenſe of it, changes it to pitiful-hearted but- 
ter. But the common reading is right: And all that wants 
refloring is a parentheſis into which (pitiful-bearted Titan!) 
ſhould be put. Pitiful-bearted means only amorous, which 
was Titan's character: the pronoun that refers to butter. 
But the Oxford editor goes ſtill further, and not only takes 
without ceremony, Mr. Theobald's bread and butter, but 
turns tale into face; not perceiving that the heat of the ſun 
is figuratively repreſented as a /oave-tale, the poet having be- 
fore called him pitiful-bearted, or amorous. Wars, 
id.] Mr. Warburton very aukwardly attempts to ridi- 
cule Mr. Theobald's emendation, —— butter, Which 
is ſo far from being nonſenſe, as that gentleman is pleaſed 
to call it, that it is evidently neceſſary to reſcue the paſſage 
itſelf from being nonſenſe. For nonſenſe it is, as he gives 
it us, notwithſtanding his parentheſis; ſince pitiful-bearted, 
in the male at leaſt, never ſignified, amorous, though it fig- 
nifies in the female, tender and yielding, REIS.“ 
L. 6, —— here's lime in this ſack too; there is nothing but 
to be found in villainous man ;) Sir Richard Hawkins, 
one of Queen Elizabeth's ſea-captains, in his voyages, p. 
379. ſays, Since the Spaniſh ſacks have been common in 
our taverns, which for conſervation are mingled with /ime in 
the making, our nation complains of calentures, of the 
ſtone, the dropſy, and infinite other diſtempers not heard of 
before this wine came into frequent uſe, Beſides, there :5 
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no year that ĩt waſteth not two millions of crowns of our 
ſubſtance by conveyance into foreign countries.“ This lat- 
ter, indeed, was a ſubſtantial evil. But as to /ime's giving 
the fone, this ſure muſt be only the good old man's preju- 
dice; fince in a wiſer age by far, an old woman made her 
fortune, by ſhewing us that lime was a cure for the fone. 
Sir John Falſtaff, were he alive again, would ſay ſhe de- 
ſerved it, for ſatisfying us that we might drink ſack in 
ſafety : But that liquor has been long fince out of date, I 
think lord Clarendon, in his apology, tells us, © That 
ſweet wines before the reſtoration, were ſo much to the En- 
gliſh taſte, that we engroſſed the whole product of the Ca- 
naries; and that not a pipe of it was expended in any other 
country in Europe.” But the baniſhea Cavaliers brought 
home with them the gouſt for French wines, which has con- 
tinued ever ſince; and from whence, perhaps, we may more 
truly date the greater frequency of the fone. Wars. 

L. 14. I would, I were a weaver ; I could fing pſalms, 


&c.] In the perſecutions of the proteſtants in Flanders under 


Philip II. thoſe who came over into England on that occa- 
ſion, brought with them the woollen manufactory. Theſe 
were calviniſts, who were always diſtinguiſhed for their love 
of pſalmody. Wars. 

Ihid.} In the firſt editions the paſſage is read thus, I could 
jg pſalms or any _ In the firſt folio thus, I could fing 
all manner of ſongs. Many expreſſions bordering on indecency 
are found in the firſt editions, which are afterwards correct- 
ed. The reading of the three laſt editions, could ſing 
pſalms and all manner of ſongs, is made without authority out 
of different copies. 

I believe nothing more is here meant than to allude to the 
practice of weavers, who having their hands more employed 
than their minds, amuſe themſelves frequently with ſongs 
at the loom. The knight, being full of vexation, wiſhes 
he could fing to divert his thoughts. 

Weavers are mentioned as lovers of muſick in the Mer- 
chant of Venice, Perhaps to fing like a weaver might be pro- 
verbial. Jonns. 

P. 423. 1. 1. Their points being broken — down fell bis boſe.) 
To underſtand Poins's joke the double meaning of foine muſt 
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be remembered, which fignifies ſharp end of a <weapon, and 
the lace of a garment. Jonxs. 
L. 15. Tallow-catch.) This word is in all the editions, 
but having no meaning, cannot be underſtood. In ſome 
parts of the kingdom, a cate or maſs of wax or tallow, is 
called a keech, which is doubtleſs the word intended here, 
unleſs we read tal/5w-kerch, that is, tub of tall. Jonxs, 
L. 30. You flarveling, you eif-ſtin.) For ef Sir J. 
Haamer and Dr. Warburton read cen. The true reading, 
] believe, is elfkin, or little fairy. For though the Laſiard 
in king John compares his brother's legs to tvs eelkins fluff d, 
yet an eelſein ſimply bears no great retemblance to a mau. 
onRs. 
P. 2425. I. 12. There is a nobliman give him of mu} on 
qvitl mate Ein: d royal man.) I believe here is a kind oi jc 
intended. He that had received a n was, in cant {n- 
guage, called a nobleman: in this ſenſe the prince catches 
the word, and bids the landlady “ give him as muck as will 
make him a royal man, that is, a real or royal, and ſcud 
him away. Jorxs, 
P. 426.1. 3. The bloo1 of true men.] That is, of ihe men 
with whom they fought, of bneſt nen, oppoſed to thieves, 
VS HN5o., 
L. 7. taken in the marner.] The quarto and folio read ett 
the manner, which is right. Taken wwith the nganzer is @ law 
phraſe, and then in common uſe, to ſignify racer in ttc fact. 
But the Oxford editor alters it, for better ſecurity ot ihe 
ſenſe, to taken in the manour, 
1. e. I ſuppoſe, by the lord of it, as a ſt ay. Wars, 
L. 8. 1 he fire was in his face, A red face is termed 2 
feery face. While I affirm a fiery face 
Is to the cwwner no diſgrace. | 
Legend of Capt. Jones, 
L. 15. Hot livers, and cold furſes.] That is, drunkenneſs 
and poverty. To drink was, in the language of tboſe times, 
to heat the liver. Jon xs. 
L. 19. Bamb aft is the ſtuffing of cloaths. Jon xs. 
P. 427. I. 6. Shakeſpeare never has any care to preſerve 
the manners of the time, Piſtols were not known in the 
age of Henry. Piſtols were, I believe, about our author's 


ti 
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time, eminently uſed by the Scots. Sir Henry Wotton ſome- 


where makes mention of a Scottiſh piſtol, Jon xs. 
L. 18. Blue-caps.] A name of ridicule given to the Scots 
from their blue bonnets. Jon xs. 


L. 20. You may buy land, &c.] In former times the proſ- 
perity of the nation was known by the value of land as now 
by the price of ſtocks, Before Henry the ſeventh made it 
ſafe to ſerve the king regnant, it was the practice at every 
revolution for the conqueror to confiſcate the eſtates of thoſe 
that oppoſed, and perhaps of thoſe who did not aſſiſt him. 
Thoſe, therefore, that foreſaw a change of government, and 
thought their eſtates in danger, were defirous to ſell. them 
in haſte for ſomething that might be carried away. Jon xs. 

P. 428. I. 10. This anſwer might, I think, have better 
been omitted, It contains only a repetition of Falſtaff 's 
mock-royalty. g Joa xs. 

L. 17. King Cambyſes vein.) A lamentable tragedy, mixed 
full of pleaſant mirth, containing the life of Cambyſes King 
of Perſia, By Thomas Preſton, THEOB, 

yy I queftion if Shakeſpeare had ever ſeen this tra- 
gedy ; for there is a remakable peculiarity of meaſure, which, 
when he profeſſed to ſpeak in King Cambyſes'“ weir, he. 
would hardly have miſſed, if he had known it, Jorxs, 

L. 18. My leg.) That is, my obeiſance to my father. 

OHNS, 

L. 29. Harry, I do not only marvel, &c.] A ridicule on 
the public oratory of that time. Wars, 

L. 30. Theugh camomile, &c.) This whole ſpeech is ſu- 
premely comick. The ſimiie of camomile uſed to illuſtrate 
a contrary effect, brings to my remembrance an obſervation 
of a later writer of fome merit, whom the defire of being 
witty has betrayed into a like thought. Meaning to enforce 
with great vehemence the temerity of young ſoldiers, he 
remarks, that “ though Bedlam be in the road to Hogſden, 


it is out of the way to promotion. Jouxs. 
P. 429. l. 5. — @ micher,] i. e. Truant; to mich, is to 
lurk out of ſight, a hedge-creeper. WaRsB, 


Ihid.] The alluſion is to a truant-boy, who, unwilling 
to go to ſchool, and afraid to go home, lurks in the felcs, 
and picks wild fruits, Jouxs, 

Vor. III. PART II. C 
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L. 24. — fruit may be known by the tree, as the tree by the 
Fruit, —] This paſſage is happily reſtored by Sir Thomas 
Hanmer. Fs 

Thid.] Sir Thomas Hanmer, who is followed by Dr. War. 
burton, hath, for want of duly attending to the context, 
given us the very reverſe of the true reading, The king is 
made to ſay, I ſee virtue in his looks, therefore I conclude 
there is virtue in the man.“ Virtue is conſidered as the 
fruit, the man as the tree; conſequently the old reading 
mutt be right; © If then the tree may be known by the fruit, 
as the fruit by the tree, that is, If I can judge of the man 
by the virtue 1 ſee in his looks, he muſt be a virtuous man, 

| REVISAL & CayeLL,* 

L. 32. Rabbit-ſucker is, I ſuppoſe, a ſucling- rabbit. The 
jeſt is in comparing himſelt to ſomething thin and little, 50 
a poulterer's tare, a hare hung up by the hind legs without a 
ſkin, is long and ſlender. | Jon xs. 

id.] Rabbit-ſucker is the Ferret, a very ſlender animal, 
and a great enemy to the Rabbit, whoſe blood it ſucks. Hence 
the owners of Rabbit warrens are ſolicitous to deſtroy them, 
« It thou doſt it half fo gravely, ſays Falſtaff, there is no 
crime ſo improbable I will not own myſelf guilty of, — 
let me be bang d as a Ferret.” It would ſeem that poulterer”s 
bare meant, from the context, ſomething more than a 


paunch'd hare, ANox.“ 
P. 430. I. 12. Beulting- butcb.] Bolting-hutch is, I think, a 
mcal- bag. Jon xs. 
L. 15. Of the Mannirg-tree Ox I can give no account, but 
the meaning is clear. Jon xs. 
L. 19. Cunning was not yet debaſed to a bad meaning. It 
ſignified knowwing or fhilful. Jon xs. 
L. 22. Take me <vith you.) That is, © go no faſter than I 
can follow you. Let me know your meaning.” Jouns, 


P. 431. I. 27. — bide thee behind the arras,] The bulk of 
Falſtaff made him not the fitteſt to be concealed behind the 
hangings, but every poet ſacrifices ſomething to the ſcenery ; 
if Falſtaff had not been hidden he could not have been found 
aſleep, nor had his pockets ſearched. Jouns. 

P. 432. I. 27. — go call bim forth. ] The ſcenery here 13 
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ſomewhat perplexed, When the ſheriff came, the whole 
gang retired, and Falſtaff was hidden. As ſoon as the ſheriff 
is ſent away, the Prince orders Falſtaff to be called: by 
whom ? by Peto. But why had not Peto gone up ſtairs with 
the reſt, and if he had, why did not the reſt come down with 
him? The converſation that follows between the Prince and 
Peto, ſeems to be apart from the others. 

I cannot but ſuſpect that for Peto we ſhould read Poins : 
what had Peto done that bis place ſhould be honourable, or that 
he ſhould be truſted with the plot againſt Falſtaff ? Poins has 
the prince's confidence, and is a man of courage. 

This alteration clears the whole difficulty, they all retired 
but Poins, who, with the prince, having only robbed the 
robbers, had no need to conceal himſelf from the travellers. 
We may therefore boldly change the ſcenical direction 
thus, Exeunt Falſtaff, Bardolph, Gadshill, and Peto; ma- 
rene the Prince and Poins. Jon xs. 

P. 433. 1. 16. —[ lroro, his death qviil be a march of tebelve- 
ſcore.] 1. e. It will kill him to march ſo far as twelveſcore 
yards, Jonx xs, 

IL. 22. —induftion. ] That is, entrance; beginning Jon xs. 

P. 434. I. 24. Diſeaſed Nature] The poet has here taken 
from the perverſeneſs and contrariouſneſs of Hotſpur's tem- 
der, an opportunity of raiſing his character, by a very ra- 
tional and philoſophical confutation of ſuperſtitious error, 

OHNS, 

P. 436. J. 31. Methinks, my moicty,-] Hotſpur is here 
juſt ſuch a divider as the Iriſhman who made three halves: 
Therefore, for the honour of Shakeſpeare, I will ſuppoſe, 
with the Oxford Editor, that he wrote portion. Wars. 


Lid] I will not ſuppoſe it. Jouns, 
P. 437. I. 30. The tongue. | The Engliſh language, 
Jouns. 

P. 438.1. 15. CTI haſte the writer) He means the writer 
of the articles. Por k. 


P. 21. — of the Moldwarp and the Ant,] This alludes ts 
an old prophecy which is ſaid to have induced Owen Glen- 
dewer to take arms againſt King Henry. See Hall's Chroni- 


cle, folio 20, Por E. 
e 2 
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P. 439. l. 9 profited 
In ftrange concealments 5——>>) Skilled in wonderful 
„ | Jouxs. 
L. 19. — too 4vilful-blame,] This is a mode of ſpeech 
with which I am not acquainted, Perhaps it might be read 
roo wwilful blunt, or too wilful-bent, or thus, i 
Indeed, my lord, you are to blame, too wilful. Jouxs, 
P. 440. l. 14. 1 <p p 6 2 kiſſes, and thou mine; 
And that's a feeble diſputation.) Thus both Mr, 
Rowe and Mr. Pope in their editions; but I have reftor'd 
the reading of the old copies, feeling diſputation, which, I 
am confident, 1s the true one. TEO.“ 
L. 29. All on the wvanton ruſhes lay you decun,] It was the 
cuſtom in this country, for many ages to ſtrew the floors 
with ruſhes as we now cover them with carpets. Jonxs, 
P. 441. I. 1. And on your eye-lids crewn the God of Sheep.) 
The expreſſion is fine; intimating, that the God of Sley 
ſhould not only fi: on his eye-lids, but that he ſhould {: 
crown'd, that is, pleaſed and delighted, Wars, 
L. 3. Making fuch diff rence betwixt ⁊va de and ſleep.) She 
will lull you by her ſong into ſoft tranquility, in which you 
ſhall be ſo near to ſleep as to be free frem perturdation, and 
ſo much awake as to be ſenſible of pleaſure z a ſtate partak- 
ing of ſleep and wakefulneſs, as the twilight of night and 
day. | = NS, 
L. 8. —— cur book.] Our paper of conditions. Jouxs, 
L. 10. And thoſe muſficiang, that ſhall play to you 
Hang in the air Yet] The particle yet 
being uſed here adverſatively, muſt have a particle of con- 
ceſſion preceding it. I read therefore, 
And tho" th* muſic ian Wars, 
L. 26. Tis a woman's fault.] I believe the woman's fault, 
of which Hotſpur confeſſes himſelf guilty, is not to be fill, 
OHNS, 
P. 442. I. 10. Velvet-guards.) To ſuch as have their 
cloaths adorned with ſhreds of velvet, which was, I ſuppoſe 
the finery of Cockneys. 8 
L. 13. 'Tis the next way to turn taylcr, &c. ] I ſuppoſe 
Percy means, that ſinging is a mean quality, and therefore 


* 
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he excuſes his lady. Jon xs. 

L. 26. For ſome diſpleafing ſervice -] Service for action, 
ſimply. WAB. 


P. 443. I. 4-—ſuch lew'd, ſuch mean attempts, ] Shakeſpear 
certainly wrote attaints, i. e. unlawful actions. WAR. &CAr. 

L. 13. Yet ſuch extenuation let me beg, &c.] The conſtructi- 
on is ſomewhat obſure. Let me beg ſo much extenuation 
that, upon confutation of many falſe charges, I may be pardoned 
ſome that are true. I ſhould read on reproef inſtead of in reproef, 
but concerning Shakeſpeare's particles there is no certainty. 


OHNS, 
P. 444. |. 2. Loyal to poſſeſſion.) True to him that E then 
Feſſelſion of the crown, Jon xs. 


L. 9. And then I flole all courteſie from beav' n,] This is 
an alluſion to the ſtory of Promotheus's theſt, who ſtole fre | 
from thence ;z and as with tis he made a man, ſo with that, 
Bolingbroke made a king. As the Gods were ſuppoſed jea- 
lous in appropriating reaſon to themſelves, the getting fire 
from thence, which lighted it up in the mind, was called a 
theft; and as power is their prerogrtive, the getting ceurteſis 
from thence, by which power 1s beſt procured, is called a 
theft, - The thought is exquiſitely great and beautiful, 

Wars. 

L. 20. Raſh bavin wvits.) Raſh is heady, thoughtleſs. Bavin 
is Bruſhwoed, which, fired, burns fiercely, but is ſoon 
out, Jon xs. 

L. 21. In former copies, 

—— carded Bis State.] Richard is here repreſented as lay- 
ing aſide his royalty, and mixing himſelf with the common 
jeſters. This will lead us to the true reading, which I ſup- 
poſe is, ſcarded his State; 


i. e. diſcarded, threw off. Wars. 
L. 24. And gave his countenance, againſt bis name.) Made 
his preſence injurious to his reputation. Jon xs. 


L. 26. Of every beardleſt, vain comparative.] Of every boy 
whoſe vanity incited him to try his wit againſt the king's. 
When Lewis XIV. was aſked, why, with ſo much wit, 
he never attempted raillery, he anſwered, that he who prac- 
tiſed raillery ought to bear it in their turn, and that to ſtand 
the butt of raillery was not ſuitable to the dignity of a king. 
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Scudery's Converſation, Jon xs. 
P. 445. I. 26. He bath more ⁊worthy intereſt to the flate, 

Than thou, the ſhadow of ſucceſſion ! | This is obſcure, 

I believe the meaning is,—Hotſpur hath a right to the king- 

dom more worthy than thou, who haſt only the ſbadewry 
right of lineal ſucceſſion, while he has real and ſolid power. 
OHNS, 

P. 446. I. 19. Deareſt is meſt fatal, moſt miſchievous. Jon x, 

L. 32. And ſtain my favours in a bloody maſt,] We ſhould 


read fawour, i. e. countenance. WARB. 
Ibid.) Favours are features. Jou xs. 
P. 448. I. 21. A Brewer's horſe.) I ſuppoſe a brezoer's 

horſe was apt to be lean with hard work. OHNSs, 


P. 449. J. 10. The knight of the burning lamp] This is a 
natural picture. Every man who feels in himſelf the pain 
of deformity, however, like this merry knight, he may af- 
fect to make ſport with it among thoſe whom it is his in- 
tereſt to pleaſe, is ready to revenge any hint of contempt up- 


on one whom he can uſe with freedom, Jou s. 
I. 28. Good cheap.) Cheap is market, and good cheap 
therefore is a bon marches. Jou xs. 


P. 450. I. 28. what call you rich ?] A face ſet with 
carbuncles is called a rich face. Legend of Capt. Jenes. Jon x, 

L. 31. Falſtaff ſays, — Shall I net take mine eaſe in mine Inne, 
but I ſhall bave my pocket picked.) There is a peculiar force in 
theſe words. Jo take mine eaſe in mine Inne, was an an- 
tient proverb, not very different in its application from that 
maxim, every man's houſe is his caſtle: for Inne originally 
ſignified a houſe or habitation, [ Sax. Inne, domus, domicili- 
um.] When the word Inne began to change its meaning, 
and to be uſed to ſignify a beuſe of entertainment, the proverb 
{till continuing in force was applied in the latter ſenſe, as it 
is here uſed by Shakeſpear; or perhaps Falſtaff here hu- 
mourouſly puns upon the word Inne, in order to repreſent 
the wrong doae him the more ftrongly. 

In John Heywood's Works, imprinted at London, 1598, 
4to. black letter, is a © dialogue, wherein are pleaſantly 
contrived the number of all the effectual proverbs in our 
Engliſh tongue, &c. Together with 300 epigrams on 300 
proverbs,” In chap. vi, is the following, 


III. 31 

« Reſty welth willeth me the widow to winne 

« To let the world wagge, and take mine eaſe in 

« mine Inne. | 
And among the epigrams is, [26. Of eaſe in an Inne.] 

« Thou takeft thine eaſe in thine Inne ſo nye thee, 

«© That no man in his Inne can take eaſe by thee,” 
Now in the firſt of theſe diſtichs, the word Inne is uſed in 
its antient meaning, being ſpoken by a perſon, who is about 
to marry, &c. In the laſt place, Inne ſeems to be uſed in the 
ſenſe it bears at preſent, | PEercyY.* 

P. 451. I. 10. — Newgate faſhion.) As priſoners are con- 
veyed to Newgate, faſtened two and two together, Jokxs. 
P. 452. J. 3. There's no more faith in thee than in a flew'd 
rune, &c.] The propriety of theſe ſimilies I am not ſure 
that 1 fully underſtand. A fexved prune has the appearance 
of a prune, but has no taſte, A dragon fox, that is, an ex- 
enterated fex, has the form of a fox without his powers, I 
think Dr. Warburton's explication wrong, which makes a 
draton fox to mean, a fox cften hunted ; though to drag is a 
hunter's term for purſuit by the track, My interpretation 
makes the fox ſuit better to the prune, Theſe are very ſlender 
diſquiſitions, but ſuch is the taſk of a commentator. Jon x. 
Thid.)] — a drawn-fox.) That is, a fox drawn over the 
ground, to leave a ſcent, and keep the hounds in exerciſe, 
while they are not employed in a better chate, REevisaLi,* 
L. 5. Falſtaff ſays to Name Quickly. 
—And for ꝛboman- Load, Maid-Marian may be the de- 
puti s Toife of the wvard to thee] Maid Marian is a man 
dreſſed ike a woman, who attends the dancers of the morris, 
OKNS, 
Thid.} In the ancient ſongs of Robin Hood, frequent 
mention is made of Maid Marian, who appears to have been 
his Concubine.——I could quote many paſſages in my old 
MS. to this purpoſe, but ſhall produce only one, 
In old times paſt, when merry men 
« Did merry matters make, 
« No man did greater matters then, 
„Than Launcelot du Lake: 
«© Good Robin Food was living then, 
„Which now is quite forgot; 
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cc And ſoe was fayre Mayd Maryan, 


« A pretey wench God wott, &c." Percy, 
P. 453. I. 14. Impatient, imboſs'd raſcal, ] Imboſſed iy 
* puffy. Jouxs. 


L. 19. — and yet you will fland to it, you will not pocket 
wrongs :] Some part of this merry dialogue ſeems to haye 
been loſt, I ſuppoſe Falſtaff in preſſing the robbery upon 
his hoſteſs, had declared his reſolution not to pocket up wrongs 
or injuries, to which the prince alludes. Jonxs. 

P. 454. I. 23. Peto, to borſe; ] I cannot but think 
that Pero is again put for Poins, I ſuppoſe the copy had only 
2 P We have Petro afterwards, not riding with the 
Prince, but lieutenant to Falſtaff. Jonxs, 

P. 455. I. 22. Meſſ. His letters bear his mind, not I bis 
mind.) The line ſhould be read and divided thus, 

MeſT. His letters bear bis mind, nit I. Hot. His mind ! 
Hotſpur had aſked who leads bis poxver ® The Meſſenger 
anſwers, 

His letters bear his mind, The other replies, His mind ! 
As much as to ſay, I enquire not about his mind, I want to 
know where his powers are. ' his is natural, and perfectly 


in age 1" Wars, 
ile; I. 16. On any ſoui removed.] On any leſs near to 
him on any whoſe intereſt is remote. Jouxs. 


therein ſhould wwe read 
Tbe v rad and the ſoul of bope,] To read the 
bottom and ſoul o of Bape, and the bound of fortune, though all the 
copies and all the editors have — 5 it, ſurely cannot be 
right, I can think on no other word than riſque, 
Therein ſhould we riſque 
The very bottom, &c. 
The liſt is the ſelvage ; figuratively, the utmoſt line of 
circumference, the utmoſt extent. OHNS, 
P. 457.1. 6. Ac _— of retirement.) A ſupport to which 
we may have recour OHNS, 
L. 11. The quality and hair of our attempt.) The hair ſeem: 
to be the complexion, the charafter. The metaphor appears 
harſh to us, but, perhaps, was familiar in our author's 
time. oHNs. 


L. 19. We of th* ending fide.] All the Ls Eo 


This 
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have this reading, but all the older copies which J have ſeen, 
from the firſt quarto to the edition of Rowe, read, ve of the 
off 'ring fide. Of this reading the ſenſe is obſcure, and 
therefore the change has been made; but ſince neither - 
fering nor offending are words likely to be miſtaken, I cannot 
but tuipect that offering is right, eſpecially as it is read in 
the firſt copy of 1599, which is more correctly printed than 
any fingle edition, that I have yet ſeen, of a play written 
by Shakeſpeare. 

The offering fide may ſignify that party, which, acting in 
oppoſition to the law, ſtrengthens itſelf only by ers; en- 
creaſes its numbers only by promi ſes. The king can raiſe an 
army, and continue it by threats of puniſhment ; but thoſe, 
whom no man 1s under any obligation to obey, can gather 
forces only by offers of advantage: and it is truly remarked, 
that they, whole influence ariſes from offers, muſt keep dan- 
ger out of ſight. : 

The ering fide may mean ſimply the aſſailant, in oppoſi- 
tion to the defendant, and it is likewiſe true of him that offers 
war, or makes an invaſion, that his cauſe ought to be kept 
clear from all objections. Jouns, 

P. 458. I. 18. A furniſpt, all in arms, 

All plum'd like Eftridges, that with the wind 

Baited like Eagles.) To bait with the wind appears to 
me an improper expreſſion. To bait is is in the ſtyle of fal- 
conry, to bait the wing, from the French battre, that is, to 
fluttir in preparation 2 flight. 

Beſides, what is the meaning of Efrides, that baited ⁊vitb 
the <vind like Eagles; for the rolative that, in the uſual con- 
ſtruction, muſt relate to Fftriages. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer and Capell read, 

All plum'd like Eftriges, and with the wind 

Baiting like Eagles, 
By which he has eſcaped part of the the difficulty, but has 
yet left impropriety ſufficient to make his reading queſtiona- 
ble, I read, | 

All furniſh'd, all in in arms, 

All plum'd like Eſtridges that wing the wind 

Baited like Eagles. 
This gives a ſtrong image, They were not only plum' d like 
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Eſtridges, but their plumes fluttered like thoſe of an Eftridge 
on the wing mounting againſt the wind. A more lively re- 
preſentation of young men ardent for enterprize perhaps ng 
writer has ever given. OHNS, 

Thid. All plumed like. Eftriches. J i. e. All dreſſed like 
the Prince himſelf. The rich feathers being the cognizance 
of the Prince of Wales, Gray,* 

L. 25. I ſaw young Harry, <vith bis beaver en.) We ſhould 
read, beaver up. It is an 1mpropriety to fay on: For the bea. 
ver is only the viſiere of the Helmet, which, let down, co- 
vers the face. When the ſoldier was not upon action he 
wore it up, ſo that his face might be ſeen, (hence Vernon 
ſays he fawv young Harry.) But when upon action, it ves 
let down to cover and ſecure the face. Hence in the ſecond 
part of Henry IV. it is ſaid, 

Their armed ſtaves in charge, their beavers down, 

| Wars. & CarEtrir, 

1bid.} There is no need of all this note, for beaver may 
be a helmet; or the prince, trying his armour, might wear 
his beaver down. | Jonxs, 

L. 26. His cuiſſes on bis thighs, —] Cuiſſes, French. armour 
for the thighs, Pops, 

Ihid.) The reaſon why his cuifſes are ſo particularly men- 
tioned, I conceive to be, that his horſemanſhip is here 
praiſed, and the cuiſſes are that part of armour which moſt 
hinders a horſeman's activity. x Jon Ns. 

P. 459. I. 1. And witch the world,——)] For bewitch, 
charm, Pork. 

L. 13. Harry to Harry ſhall, Bat horſe to horſe, 
| Meet, and ne er part.] This reading I have rcſtored 
from the firſt edition. The ſecond edition in 1622, reads, 

Harry to Harry ſhall, not horſe to horſe, 
Meet, and ne'er part. 
which has been followed by all the criticks except Sir Tho, 
Hamer, who, juſtly remarking the impertinence of the ne- 
gative, reads, 
Harry to Harry ſball, and horſe ts borſe, 
Meet, and ne er part. 
But the unexampled expreſſion of meeting to, for meeting wi!t 
or ſimply meeting, is yet left, The antient reading is ſurely 
right, Joins, 
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P. 460. I. 9. Lieutenant Peto.] This paſſage proves that 
peto did not go with the prince. Jonxs. 

L. 11, Sotoc d gurnet.] Gurnet, as J am informed, is a fiſh, 
not large, but confiderably larger than an anchovy, and 
we may ſuppoſe was commonly eaten when ſous'd or pickled, 
in the author's time, Jouns, 

L. 19. Worſe than a firuck-foxl, or a hurt <vild duck.] The 
repetition of the ſame image diſpoſed Sir T. Hanmer, and 
after him Dr. Warburton, to read, in oppaſition to all the 
copies, a ſtruck deer, which is indeed a proper expreſſion, 
but not likely to have been corrupted. Shakeſpeare, per- 
haps, wrote a ſtruck ſarel, which, being negligently read by 
a man not ſkilled in hunter's language, was eafily changed to 
ſtruck foxol, Sore! is uſed in Love's labour leſt for a young 
deer, and the terms of the chaſe were, in our author's time, 
familiar to the ears of every gentleman. Jonxs. 

Joid.] Capel] reads, “ a ſtruck deer, or a hurt wild fowl,” 
againſt the authority of the copies, and very improbably, 
Whoever will write fore/ will think Dr. Johnſon's conjecture 
highly probable, ANON,* 

L. 26. Younger ſons to younger brothers.] Raleigh, in his 
diſcourſe on war, uſes this very expreſſion for men of deſ- 
perate fortune and wild adventure. Which borrowed it 
from the other I know not, but I think the play was print- 
ed before the diſcourſe. Jorxs, 

L. 28. —— ten times more diſponcurably ragged than an 0/d- 
fac'd ancient, | Shakeſpeare uſes this word ſo promiſcuouſly, - 
to fignify an enſign or ſtandard bearer, and alſo the colours 
or tandard borne, that I cannot be at a certainty for his al- 
lufion here. If the text be genuine, I think, the meaning 
muſt be; as diſhonourably ragged as one that has been an 
enſign all his days; that has let Age creep upon him, and 
never had merit enough to gain preferment. Mr. Warburton, 
who underſtands it in the ſecond conſtruction, has ſuſpected 
the text, and given the following ingenious emendation. 
« How is an old- fac'd ancient, or enfign, diſhonourably ragged ? 
On the contrary, nothing is eſteemed more hono.rable 
than a ragged pair of colours. A very little alteration will 
reſtore it to its original ſenſe, which contains a touch of the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt fine turned ſatire in the world ;” 


- 
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Ten times more diſhonourably ragged, than an old fa 
ancient: i. e. © the colours uſed by the city-companies in 
their feaſts and proceſſions. For each company had one with 
its peculiar device, which was uſually diſplay'd and borne 
about on ſuch occaſions. Now nothing could be more witty 
or ſatirical than this compariſon. For as Falſtaff's rag. 
muffians were reduced to their tattered condition thro' their 
riotous exceſſes; ſo this old feaſt ancient became torn and 
ſhattered, not in any manly exerciſe of arms, but amidſt the 
revels of drunken bachanals.” Tu ros. 
Ibid.) Dr. Warburton's emendation is very acute and ju. 
dicious, but J know not whether the licentiouſneſs of our 
author's diction may rot allow us to ſuppoſe that he meant 
to repreſent his ſoldiers, as more ragged, though leis honour. 
ably ragged, than an old ancient. OHNS, 
P. 461.1. 7. gyves on ;] i. e. ſhackles, Rp 
L. 31. Good enough to oft.] That is, to toſs upon a pike, 
OHNS, 
P. 462. 1. 22. He is certain] Read, agreeably to Mr. Pope's 
edition, his is certain, REIS.“ 


P. 463. I. 9. Such great leading.] Such conduct, ſuch ex- 


perience in martial buſineſs. : ons. 
P. 465. 1. 8. In this whole ſpeech he alludes again to 
ſome pallages in Richard the ſecond. Jon xs. 
L. 24. Taſt d the whole ſtate.] I ſuppoſe it ſhould be, tar d 
the whole ſtate. Jouxs. 
P. 466. I. 3. This head of ſafety.) This army from which 
I hope for protection. OHNS, 


L. 15. Sealed brief.) A brief is a ſimply a letter. Jonxs, 
L. 29. In the firſt proportion. ] Whoſe quota was larger 


*han that of any other man in the confederacy. OHNS, 
P. 467. I. 2. —a rated finezv too,] So the firſt edition, i. e. 

accounted a ſtrong aid. Porr. 
Ihid.] A ſtrength on which we reckon'd; a help of which 

we made account. Jonxs. 


Act. V.] It ſeems proper to be remarked, that in the 
edition, printed while the author lived, this play is not bro- 
ken into acts. The diviſion which was made by the players 
in the firſt folio ſeems commodious enough, but, being 
without authority, may be changed by any editor who thinks 
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himſelf able to make a better. Jonns, 
P. 468. I. 5. To his purpoſes.) That is, to the fan's, to that 
which the 72 portends by his unuſual appearance. Joans. 
P. 469. I. 8. Fal. Rebellion lay in his way, and he found it. 
Prince. Peace, Chevet, peace,] This, I take to 
be an arbitrary refinement of Mr. Pope's: Why ſhould 
prince Henry call Falftaff Bolſter, for he does not take him 
up here for his unreaſonable fize, but for his ill-tim'd and 
unſeaſonable chattering. I therefore have preſery'd the 
reading of the old books. A Cberoet, or Chuet, is a noiſy 
chattering bird, a Pie, This carries a proper reproach to 
Falſtaff for his medling and impertinent jeſt, THEOB, 
L. 14. aff of office.] See Richard the ſecond. Jon xs. 
P. 3 216 75 ungentle gull, the cuckoxv's bd) The 
cuckow's chicken, who, being hatched and fed by the 
ſparrow, in whoſe neſt the cuckow's egg was laid, grows in 


time able to devour her nurſe. Jon xs. 
L. 15. Ve ſtand oppoſed, &c.] We ſtand in oppoſition to 
ou | Jonxs. 


P. 471. I. 5. I do not think, a braver gentleman, 
More active, valiant, or more valiant young, ] 
I have altered the pointing, and added hyphens betwixt both 
the adjecti ves in the ſecond verſe, Without them the ſenſe 
ſeems feeble and cold. The prince means, in my opinion, 
he did not know a braver gentleman than Hot: ſpur; one 
more ſprightly and ftirring in his valour, or more valiant for 
his youth, The latter branch of this character Beaumont 
and Fletcher, in their Tuo noble kinſmen, have expreſs'd thus 
| I have not ſeen ſo young a man, ſo noble; Taxzos.* 
Ihid.) Sir T. Hanmer reads, more valued young. I think 
the preſent gingle has more of Shakeſpeare. Jouns, 
P. 472. 1. 22. honour is a mere ſcutcheon, ] This is very 
fine. The reward of brave actions formerly was only ſome 
honourable bearing in the ſhields of arms beſtowed upon de- 
ſervers. But Falſtaff having ſaid that honour often came 
not till after death, he calls it very wittily a ſcutcheon, which 
is the painted heraldry born in funera! proceſſions. And by 
meer fcutcheon is infinuated, that whether alive or dead, ho- 
nour was but a name, Wars. 


P. 473. I. 6. Suſpicion, all aur lives, ſhall be fluck full of 
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eyes.] The ſame image of ſuſpicion is exhibited in a latin tra. 
gedy, called Roxana, written about the ſame time by Dr, 
William Alablafter. Jonxs, 
L. 16. An adopted name of privilege, 

A hair-brain'd Hot-ſpur. | The name of Hot-ſpur 

will privilege him from cenſure, Jou xs. 
L. 20. And bis corruption being ta'en from 1s, ] Perhaps 
Shakeſpeare wrote, — being a taint. 1. e. infection. Wars, 
P. 474. I. 12. And Weſtmorland, that <vas ingag d.] En. 
gag d is, delivered as an beſtage, A few lines 57 ug upon 
the return of Worceſter, he orders Neſtmorland to be ditmiile,, 

| OHNS, 
L. 28. By fill diſpraiſing praiſe, valued wwith you.) This 
fooliſh line is indeed in the folio of 1623, but it is evident! 
the players nonſenſe. Wars, 
Thid.] This line is not only in the firſt folio, but in all 
the editions before it that I have feen. Why it ſhould be 
cenſured as nonſenſe I know not, To vility praiſe, com- 
pared or valucd with merit ſuperiour to praiſe, is no harſh 
expreſſion, There is another objection to be made. Prince 
Henry, in his challenge of Percy, had indeed commended 
him, but with no ſuch hyperboles as might repreſent him 
above praiſe, and there ſeems to be no reaſon why Vernon 
ſhould magnify the prince's candour beyond the truth. Did 
then Shakeſpeare forget the foregoing ſcene? or are ſome 
lines loſt from the prince's ſpeech ? OHNS, 
P. 475. I. 1. He made a bluſhing cital of bim elf,] Cital for 
taxation, | Por k. 
L. 11. Of any prince, ſo <vild, at liberty.) Of any prince 
that played fuck pranks, and was not confined as a madman. 
ons. 
P. 476. 1. 8. Now, Eſperanza! — ] This was £ word 
of battle on Perry's fide. See Hall's chronicle, folio 22.. 
Pope, 
L. 11. For (beav'n to earth) —] i. e. one might wager 
heaven to earth. | Wars, 
P. 477. I. 19. Shot free at London.] A play upon ſbot, a: 
it means the part of a reckoning, and a miſſive weapon diſ- 
charged from artillery. Jos Ns, 
L. 22. here's no wanity !] In our author's time the neps- 
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tive, in common ſpeech, was uſed to deſign, ironically, the 
exceſs of a thing, Thus Ben Jonſon in Every man in his bu- 
mour, ſays, 

0 here's no foppery ! Death, I can endure the flocks better. 
Meaning, as the paſſage ſhews, that the foppery was exceſſive. 
And ſo in many other places, But the Oxford editor not ap- 
prehending this, has alter'd it to, there's vanity! WarB. 

Ibid.) I am in doubt whether this interpretation, though 
ingenious and well ſupported, is true. The words may 
mean, here is real honour, no vanity, or no empty appearance 

OHNS, 

P. 478. 1. 6. Turk Gregory never did ſuch deeds in arms,] 
Meaning Gregory the ſeventh, called Hildebrand. This 
furious friar ſurmounted almoſt invincible obſtacles to de- 
prive the emperor of his right of inveſtiture of biſhops, 
which his predeceſſors had long attempted in vain. Fox, in 
his hiſtory, had made this Gregory ſo odious, that I don't 
doubt but the good proteſtants of that time were well pleaſed 
to hear him thus characteriſed, as uniting the attributes of 
their two great enemies, the Turk and Pope, in one. 

Wars. 

L. 7. I have paid Percy, I have made bim ſure. 

P. Henry. He is, indeed, and, &c.] The prince's 
anſwer, which is apparently connected with Falſtaff's laſt 
words, does not co-here ſo well as if the knight had ſaid, 

I have made bim ſure; Percy's ſafe enough. 

Perhaps a word or two like theſe may be loſt, Jon xs. 

L. 16. F Percy be alive, I'll pierce him; ] Certainly, 
be'll pierce him, i. e. prince Henry will, who is juſt gone out 
to ſeek him. Beſides, I' pierce bim, contradicts the whole 
turn and humour of the ſpeech. Wars. 

Ibid.) I rather take the conceit to be this. To pierce a 
veſſel is to * it. Falſtaff takes up his bottle which the 
prince had toſſed at his head, and being about to animate 
himſelf with a draught, cries, if Percy be alive I'll pierce him, 
and ſo draws the cork, I do not propoſe this with much 


confidence, Jonns. 
L. 18. A carbonads is a piece of meat cut croſwiſe for the 
erid-iron, okNs. 


P. 481, 1. 19. O, Harry, thou haſt robb d me of my youth: ] 
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I fancy Shakeſpeare wrote growth, i. e. honours in the bud. 
The two following lines ſeem to point to this reading, and 
not to agree to to the common one. Wax I.“ 
L. 21. Thoſe proud titles thou baſt wwon of me; | 
They wound my thoughts ————- 
But thought's the ſlave of life, and life time's fool; 
Ard time muff have a flop.) Hot-ſpur in 
his laſt moments endeavours to conſole himſelf. The glory 
of the prince evounds bis thoughts, but thought, being depen. 
dent on life, muſt ceaſe with it, and will ſoon be at an end. 
Life, on which thought depends, is itſelf of no great value, 
being the fro! and ſport of time; of time which, with all its 
dominion over ſublunary things, muff itſelf at laſt be floppe!, 
OHNS, 
P. 482. Il. 4. Ill <veav'd ambition, &c, —] A metaphor 
taken from cloath, which rinks when it is i/{-<veav'd, when 
its texture is looſe. Jonxs. 
L. 6. Carminibus confide bonis — jacet ecce Tibullus 
Vix manet e tete parva quod urna capit. Ov1o, 
L. 12. But let my favours bid: thy mangled face,] We ſhould 
read favour, face or countenance, He ſtooping down here 


to kiſs Hot-ſpur. Wars. 
Ibid.] He rather covers his face with a ſcarf to hide the 


ghaſtlineſs of death. Jonxs. 
L. 23. Ss fair a deer.] This is the reading of the fit 
edition, and of other quartos. The firſt folio has fat, which 
was followed by all the editors. | 
There is in theſe lines a very natural mixture of the 
ſerious and ludicrous produced by the view of Percy and 
Falſtaff. I wiſh all play on words had been forborn. 
OHNS, 
L. 24. à dearer] Many of greater value. | cha 
P. 483. I. 24. —a double man;] That is, Iam not Fal- 
ſtaff and Percy together, though having Percy on my back, 


I ſeem double, OHNS, 
P. 485. 1. 26, 27. Theſe two lines are added from the 


quarto, Por x. 
mm I ſuſpect that they were rejected by Shakeſpeare 
himſelf. Jouxs. 


END of K l. Dd Iv. 
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Pact 489. Enter Rumour,—)] This ſpeech of Rumour is 
not inelegant or unpoetical, but is wholly uſeleſs, ſince we 
are told nothing which the firſt ſcene does not clearly and 
naturally diſcover, The only end of ſuch prologues is to in- 
form the audience of ſome facts previous to the action, of 
which they can have no knowledge from the perſons of the 
drama. OHNS, 

Painted full of tongues.) This he probably drew from Hol- 
lingſhead's deſcription of a pageant, exhibited in the court of 
Henry VIII. with uncommon coſt and magnificence.“ Then 
entered a perſon called Report, apparelled in crimſon ſatin, 
full of toongs or chronicles,” vol. iii. p. 805. This however, 
might be the common way of repreſenting this perſonage in his 
maſques, which were frequent in his own times. War TON. 

Ibid.) This direction, which is only to be found in the 
firſt edition in quarto of 1600, explains a paſſage in what 
follows, otherwiſe obſcure, WS > 

L. 15, —— Rumour is a pipe.) Here the poet imagines 
himſelt deſcribing Rumour, and forgets that Rumour is the 
ſpeaker. OHNS, 

P. 490. I. 9. And this worm-caten hole of ragged ſtone.] Nor- 
thumberland had retired and fortified himſelt in his caſtle, a 
place of ſtrength in thoſe times, though the building micht 
be impaired by its antiquity ; and therefore, I believe, our 
poet wrote : 

And this worm-eaten Veld of ragged ſtone, Turo. 

P. 491. The ſecond Part of Henry IV.] The tranſactions 

Vor, III. PART. II. A 
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compriſed in this hiſtory take up about nine years. The ac. 
tien commences with the account of Hot-ſpur's being de. 
feated and killed; and cloſes with the death of K. Henry 
IV. and the coronation of K. Henry V. THEoOB, 
Thid.] Mr. Upton thinks theſe two plays improperly called 
the 1/ and 2d parts of Henry the fourth, The firſt play ends, 
he ſays, with the peaceful ſettlement of Henry in the king. 
dom by the defeat of the rebels. This is hardly true, for the 
rebels are not yet finally ſuppreſſed. The ſecond, he tell 
us, ſhews Henry the fifth in the various lights of a good-na. 
tured rake, till, on his father's death he afſumes a more 
manly character. This is true; but this repreſentation gives 
us no idea of a dramatick action. Theſe two plays will ap- 
pear to cvery reader, who ſhall peruſe them without ambi— 
tion of critical diſcoveries, to be ſo connected that the ſecond 
is merely a ſequel to the firſt ; to be two only becauſe they 
are too long to be one. Jonxs. 
P. 491. I. 10. fatber of ſome ſtratagem.] Stratagem for vi- 
gorous action, Wars, 
P. 493. I. 4. Rowwel bead.] I think that I have obſerved 
in old prints the rove of thoſe times to have been only a fin- 
gle ſpike. gon Ns. 
L. 12. Silken point.] A point is a firing tagged, or lace. 
OHNS, 
L. 17. — ſome bilding fell, —] For binderling, 1. e. baſe, 
degenerate, Por x. 
P. 494. 1. 2. So wwoe-be-gone.] The word was common 
enough amongſt the old Scottiſh and Engliſh poets, as G. 
Douglas, Chaucer, lord Buckhurſt, Fairfax; and fignifies, 
far gone in <voe. Wars, 
L. 24. Your ſpirit.] The impreſſion upon your mind, by 
which you conceive the death of your ſon. Jouxs. 
I. 25. Yet for all this, ſay not, &c.] The contradiction in 
the firſt part of this ſpeech might be imputed to the diſtrac- 
tion of Northumberland's mind, but the calmneſs of the re- 
flection, contained in the laſt lines, ſeems not much to 
countenance ſuch a ſuppoſition. Iwill venture to diſtribute 
this paſſage in a manner which will, I hope, ſeem more 
commodious, but do not wiſh the reader to Dee, that the 
moſt commodious is not always the true reading. 
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Bard. Vet for all this, ſay not that Percy's dead. 
North. I ſee a ſtrange confeſſion in thine eye, 
Thou ſnhak' ſt thy head, and holdf it fear, or fin, 
To ſpeak a truth. If he be lain, ſay fo, 
The tongue offends not, that reports his death 
And he doth fn, that doth belie the dead, 
Not he that faith the dead 1s not alive. 
| Morton, Yet the firſt bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a loſing office, and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, 
Remember'd, tolling a departing friend. 
Here is a natural interpoſition of Bardolph at the begin- 
ning, who is not pleaſed to here his news confuted, and a 
proper preparation of Morton for the tale which he is uawil- 


ling to tell, OHNS, 
L. 27. — bold'ſt it fear, or ſin.] Fear, for danger. 
WARB. 


L. 28. F be be ſlain, ſay ſo.) The words ſay ſo are in the 
firſt folio, but not in the quarto: they are neceſſary to the 
rerſe, but the ſenſe proceeds as well without them. Jonns. 

P. 295. I. 16. For from bis metal w bis party ſteel d; 

Which once in bim abated, =] The word me- 
al 15 one of thoſe hacknied metaphorical terms, which re- 
ſumes ſo much of a literal ſenſe as not to need the ide (from 
ſe, hence the figure is taken) to be kept up. So that it may 
5 with elegance enough be ſaid, his metal was abated, as well 
on {Ws bis courage <wwas abated, See what is ſaid on this ſubje& 
G. Da Love's Labour Loſt, Act V. But when the writer 
es, deus, as here, both before and after, BALE 6” party 
: / d turnd on them ſelves lite dull and heavy lead] that 
by li intention was not to drop the idea from whence he took 
s, lis metaphor, then he cannot ſay with propriety and ele- 
in ance, his metal was abated; becauſe what he predicates of 
ac- Wa, muſt be then conveyed in a term conformable to the 
re- W-=etaphor. Hence I conclude that Shakeſpeare wrote, 
to | Which once in him rebated,— 
ute . e. blunted. Wars, 
ore id.] Here is a great effort to produce little effect. The 
the Weemmentator does not ſeem fully to underſtand the word 
aied, which is not here put for the general idea of diminiſhed, . 
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nor for the notion of blunted as applied to a fingle edge, but 
for reduced to a lower temper, or as the workmen now call jt, 


let down. It is very proper. | OHNS, 
L. 29. Gan wail bis flomach.——] Began to fall 15 cou- 

rage, to let his ſpirits ſink under his fortune. onxs. 
P. 496. I. 9. —buckle] Bend; yield to preſſure, — 


L. 19. The old edition, 

The ragged'ſt bour that time and ſpight dare bring, 

To frown, &c. ] There is no conſonance of metaphors 
betwixt ragged and frown ; nor, indeed, any dignity in the 
image. On both accounts, therefore, I ſuſpect, our author 
wrote, as I have reformed the text, The rugged'ſt hour, &c. 

Tu ros. 

id.] The conclufion of this noble ſpeech is extremely 
ſtriking. There is no need to ſuppoſe it exactly philoſophi- 
cal, darkneſs in poetry may be abſence of eyes as well as pri- 
vation of light, Yet we may remark, that by an ancient 
opinion it has been held, that if the human race, for whom 
the world was made, were extirpated, the whole ſyſtem of 
ſublunary nature would ceaſe. uns 

L. 29. This ftrained paſſion, &c.] This line is only in the 
firſt edition, where it is ſpoken by Umfreville, who ſpeaks 
no where elſe. It ſeems neceſſary to the connection. Por, 

P. 497. I. 2. You caſt tb' event of <var, &c,] The fourteen 
lines from hence to Bardolph's next ſpeech, are not to be 
found in the firſt editions till that in folio of 1623, A very 
great number of other lines in this play are inſerted after the 
firſt edition in like manner, but of ſuch ſpirit and maſtery 
generally, that the inſertions are plainly by Shalceſpear: 
himſelf. Pop P. 

Lid.] To this note I have nothing to add, but that the 
editor ſpeaks of more editions than I believe him to have 
ſeen, there having been but one edition yet diſcovered by me 
that precedes the firſt folio. | Jouxs. 

L. 25. The gentle, &c. Theſe one-and-twenty line: 
were added fince the firſt edition. Pops, 

P. 498. J. 8. And doth enlarge his riſing—] It is probs 
ble Shakeſpeare wrote enlard, i. e. fatten and encourage I: 
cauſe, He uſes the word in Hen. V. 
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In which array, brave ſoldier, doth he lye 
Larding the plain, and by his bloody fide,— WARB.“ 

L. 11. Tells them be doth beftride a bleeding land.] That is, 
finds over his country to defend her as ſhe lies bleeding on 
the ground, So Falſtaff before ſays to the prince, If thou ſee 
ne dun, Hal, and beſtride me, ſo; it is an office of friendſhip, 

OHNS, 

P. 499. I. 5. Mandrake is a root ſuppoſed to have the 
ſhape of a man; it is now counterfeited with the root bri- 
ony. Jonxs. 

L. 6. I was never mann d] That is, I never before had an 
2zate for my man. 

[ was never mann d <vith an agate till now :] Alluding to 
the little figures cut in agates, and other hard ſtones, for 
ſeals : and therefore he ſays, © I will ſet you neither in gold 
nor ſilver. The Oxford Editor alters this to aglet, a tag to 
the points then in uſe: (a word indeed which our author 
uſes to expreſs the ſame thought.) But aglets, though the 
were ſometimes of gold or filver, were never ſet in thoſe 
metals. Wars, 

L. 14. he may keep it flill as a face-royal.] That is, a 
fate exempt from the touch of vulgar hands, So a ftag-royal 
is not to be hunted, a mine-royal is not to be dug. Jok xs. 

L. 25. To bear in hand, is to keep in eæpectatian. JOHNs, 

L. 28. if a man is thorcugh with them in honeſt taking up] 
That is, If a man by taking up goods is in their debt. To be 
thorough ſeems to be the ſame with the preſent phraſe, to be in 
with a tradeſman. Jonns, 

P. 500. I. 2. The lightneſs of his wvife ſhines through it, and 
yet cannot be ſee, though be bawve his oon lanthorn ts light bim. 
This joke ſeems evidently to have been taken from that o 
Plautus : Quò ambulas tu, qui Vulcanum in cornu concluſum 
geris, Amph. Act 1. Scene 1. and much improved. We 
need not doubt that a joke was here intended by Plautus, for 
the proverbial term of horns, for cucloldom is very antient, as 
appears by Artemidorus, who ſays, ITeoeimeiv 24s dri 1 yuh 
TW Togveuoti, Y To A8yoparvov, Xegala dur TMoinoti, Y Glws 
anten. "Oveigor. lib. 2. cap. 12. And he copied from thoſe 
defore him. WaRrB, 

L. 7. I bought bim in Paul's,) At that time the reſort oi 
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idle people, cheats, and knights of the poſt. WIIʒ. 
P. 501. I. 14. Hunt-counter.) That is, blunderer, He does 
not, I think, allude to anv relation between the judge's fer. 
vant and the counter-priſon. Jouxs, 
P. 502. I. 12. Fal. Very ell, "y bord, very well: | In the 
Quarto edition, printed in 1600, this ſpeech ſtands thus 
Old. Very well, my lord, very well: 
J had not obſerved this. when I wrote my note, to the firf 
part of Henry IV. concerning the tradition of Falſtaff's cha- 
racter having been called Oldcaſtle, This almoſt amount 
to a ſelf-evident proof, of the thing being ſo: and that the 
play being printed from the ſtage-manuſcript, Oldcaftle ha 
been all along altered into Falſtaff, except in this ſingle place 
by an overſight: of which the printers, not being aware, 
continued theſe initial traces of the original name, Trxxoz. 
P. 503. I. 5. 1 am the fellow with the great belly, and ve ny 
dog] I do not underſtand this joke. | on lead the bling, 
but why does a dog lead the fat ? Jon xs. 
L. 16. Avaſſel candle, &c.] A waſſel candle is a large can- 
dle lighted up at a feaſt. There is a poor quibble upon the 
word <vax, which ſignifies encreaſe as well as the matter f 
the boneycomb. Jon xs. 
L. 21. You follow the young prince up and doxon like bu 
evil angel.) If this were the true reading, Falſtaff could 
not have made the witty and humourovs evaſion he has 
done in his reply. I have reſtored the reading of the 04 
quarto. The Lord Chief Juſtice calls Falſtaff the Prince's 
ill angel or genius: which Falſtaff turns off by ſaying, an 
ill angel (meaning the coin called an angel) is Igtt; but, 
ſurely, it can't be ſaid that he wants <veigtt : ergo, 
the inference is obvious, Now money may be called il, or 
bad ; but it is never called evi/, with regard to its being un- 
der weight. This Mr. Pope will facetiouſly call reſtoring 
loft puns : But if the author wrote a un, and it happens to 
be Ie in an editor's indolence, I ſhall, in ſpite of his gri- 
mace, venture at bringing it back to light. THEOB, 


L. 25. I cannot tell.) 1 cannot be taken in a reckoning; 
I cannot paſs current, Jonxs. 
L. 26. In theſe coſter-mongers days,] In theſe times when 
the prevalence of trade has produced that meanneſs that rates 
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the merit of every thing by money. Jonxs. 
p. 504. 1. 8. — your wit ſingle?] We call a man fingle- 
witted who attains but one ſpecies of knowledge. This 
ſenſe I know not how to apply to Falſtaff, and rather think 
that the Chief Juſtice hints at a calamity always incident to 
a gray-haired wit, whoſe misfortune is, that his merriment 
is unfaſhionable, His alluſions are to forgotten facts; his 
illuſtrations are drawn from notions obſcured by time; his 
wit is therefore ige, ſuch as none has any part in but him- 


ſelf, OHNS, 
P. 505.1. 19. — a three-man beetle] A beetle wielded 

by three men. Por x. 
P. 507. I. 1. — flep too far.] The four following lines 

were added in the ſecond edition. Jon xs. 


L. 17. Tes if this preſent quality of war, ] Theſe firſt twen - 
ty lines were firſt inferted in the folio of 1623. 

The firft clauſe of this paſſage is evidently corrupted. All 
the folio editions and Mr. Rowe's concur in the ſame read- 
ing, whi h Mr. Pope altered thus, 

Yes, if this preſent quality of war 

Impede the inſtant act. 
This has been filently followed by Mr. Theobald, Sir Tho. 
Hanmer, and Dr, Warburton ; but the corruption is cer- 
tainly deeper, for in the preſent reading Bardolph makes the 
inconvenience of hope to be that it may cauſe delay, when 
indeed the whole tenour of his argument is to recommend 
delay to the reſt that are too forward. I know not what to 
propoſe, and am afraid that ſomething 1s omitted, and that 
the injury is irremediable. Yet, perhaps, the alteration re- 
cuiſite is no more than this, 

Yes, in this preſent quality of war, 

Indeed of inſtant action. 
« Tt never, ſays Haſtings, did harm to lay down likelihoods 
of hope.” Yes, ſays Bardolph, it has done harm in this 
preſent quality of <var, in a ſtate of things, ſuch as is now be- 
fore us, of war, indeed of inſtant action. This is obicure, 
but Mr. Pope's reading is till leſs reaſonable. Jonns. 

P. 508. I. 30. If he ſhould do ſo.] This paſſage is read in 
the firſt editions thus. © It he ſhould do fo, French and 
« Welſh he leaves his back unarm'd, they baying him at 
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« the heels, never fear that.“ Theſe lines, which were 
evidently printed from an interlined copy not underſtood, are 
properly regulated in the next edition, and are here on] 
mentioned to ſhow what errors may be ſuſpected to remain. 
Jonxs. 

P. 509. I. 6. Let us on, &c.] This excellent ſpeech of York 
was one of the paſſages added by Shakeſpear after his fir 
Edition, Por E. 

P. 510. I. 20. F he come but ⁊vithin my vice. ] I ice or graſp. 
A metaphor taken from a ſmith's vice: There is — 
reading in the old edition, view, which I think not fo 


good, Pops, 
P. 511. I. 2, — Lubbar's-hbead.) This is, I ſuppoſe, a 
colloquial corruption of the Libbard”s head. Jonxs. 


L. 6. A hundred marł is a long one ] A long one? A long 
What? It is almoſt n-edleſs to obſerve, how familiar it is 
with our Poet to play the chimes upon Words fimilar in 
ſound, and differing in ſignification: and therefore I make 
no queſtion but he wrote, 

A hundred Marks is a long lone for a poor lone Woman to 
bear. 

i. e. Joo Marks is a good round ſum for a poor Widow to 


venture on truſt, 'THEOB. 
L. 12. Ma/mſey-noſe.] That is, red-noſe, from the colour 

of malmſey wine, er 
L. 23. Honey-ſuckle villain—berey-ſeed rogue.] The land- 

lady's corruption of Hon icidal and Bcmicide. Tu ro. 


L. 29. Th:u ⁊vo't, wo't thou &c.] The firſt folio reads, 
I think, leſs properly, thou cvilt not ? thou cvilt not ? Jon xs. 
L. 512. 1. 1. Fal. Away, you ſcullion.) This ſpeech is 
given to the page in all the editions to the folio of 1664. It 
1s more proper for Falſtaff, but that the boy muſt not ſtand 
quite ſilent and uſeleſs on the ſtage, Jonxs. 
P. 513. I. 2. Fer li'ering his father to a ſinging man.] Such 
is the reading of the firſt edition, all the reſt have for /ikening 
bim to a ſinging man, The original edition is right; the 
prince might allow famil:arities. with himſelf, and yet very 
properly break the knight's head when he ridiculed his fa- 
er, OHNS, 


L. 25. I know you baue practiſed,] In the firſt quarto it is 
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read thus. © You have, as it appears to me, practiſed up- 
on the eaſy yielding ſpirt of this woman, and made her ſerve 
your uſes both in purſe and perſon,” Without this the fol- 
lowing exhortation of the Chief Juſtice is leſs proper. Jon Ns. 
L. 32. This ſneap.] A Yorkſhire word for rebuke, Por E. 
14. I. 7. Anſever in the effect of your reputation. | That is, 
anſwer in a manner ſuitable to your character. Jonxs. 
L. 22. German Hunting in water-work,[ i. e. in water- 


colours, WarB. 
L. 23. Theſe Bed-hangings,] We ſhould read, dead-hang- 
ings, i. e. faded. Wars. 


Ibid.) I think the preſent reading may well ſtand. He 
recommends painted paper inſtead of tapeſtry, whtch he calls 
bed-bangings, in contempt, as fitter to make curtains than 
to hang walls. Jonns, 

P. 515.1. 30. Ch. Juſt. hat fooliſh maſter taught you theſe 
manners, Sir lohn? 

Fal. Maſter Gower, if they become me not, &c.] This ſame 
affectation of inadvertence is again practis'd by our poet in 
the firſt part of Henry VI. AR. 5. betwixt Princeſs Marga- 
ret and Suffolk, when he has made her his priſoner. But 
there it wants the grace and humour, which we find here ; 
becauſe Margaret and Suffolk are forced to talk aſide to them- 
ſelves: And the Chief Juſtice and Falftaff have here 
maſter Gower to addreſs themſelves to by turns, THOR. * 

P. 516. 1. 26. The quarto of 1600 adds, 

6 And Gd knows, whether thoſe, that bawl out of the 
“ ruins of thy linen, ſhall inherit his Kingdom: but the 
« midwives fay, the children are not in the fault; where- 
« upon the world increaſes, and kindreds are mightily 
« ſtrengthened.” ] This paſſage Mr. Pope reſtored from 
the firſt edition. I think it may as well be omitted, and 
therefore have degraded it to the margin. It is omitted in 
the firſt folio, and in all ſubſ-:uent editions before Mr. 
Pope's, and was perhaps expun, by the author. The edi- 
tors, unwilling to loſe any thing of Shakeſpeare's, not only 
inſert what he has added, but recall what he has rejected. 

| Jon xs. 

P. 517.1. 19. All oſtentation of ſorrogv.] Oftentation is here 
not boaftful ſhew, but ſimply few, Merchant of Venice, 
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One well ſtudied in a fad oftent 
To pleaſe his Grandame. Jonxs. 
P. 518. 1. 3. Proper fellow of my hands.) A tal! or pro- 
per man of his hands was a ſtout fighting man. Jonxs. 
L. 11. Poins. Come, you wirtuous 1 c.] Tho' all the 
Editions give this ſpeech to Poins, it ſeems evident by the 
Page's immediate reply, that it muſt be placed to Bardolph. 
For Bardolph had call'd to the boy from an ale-houſe, and, 
"tis likely, made him half-drunk : and, the boy being 
atham'd of it, *tis natural for Bardolph, a bold unbred Fel. 
low, to banter him on his aukward baſhfulneſs. TR OB. 
L. 25. Shakeſpear is here miſtaken in his mytholegy, 
2nd has confounded Althea's fireband with Hecuba's. The 
frebrand of Althea was real; but Hecuba, when ſhe was 
big with Paris, dreamed that ſhe was delivered of a firebrand 
that conſumed the kingdom. Jonxs. 
P. 519. I. 7. The Martlemas, your maſter,] That is, the 
autumn, or rather the latter ſpring. The old fellow with ju- 


venile pafhons, Jon xs. 
L. 11. This wen.] The ſwoln excreſcence of a man. 


OHNE, 
L. 19. The arfecer is as ready as a borrow'd cap. Bu how 
is a borrow'd cap ſo ready? Read, a Borrower's cap: and 
then there is ſome humour in it. For a man, that goes to 
borrow money, is of all others the moſt complailant : his 

cap is always at hand. Wars, 
L. 26. Prince Henry.] All the editors, except Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, have left this letter in confuſion, making the Prince 
read part, and Poins part. I have followed his correction. 

OHNS, 

L. 27. I will imitate the honourable Romans in brevity.) I 
ſuppoſe it ſhould be Roman, meaning M. Brutus who af- 
fected great brevity of ſtile, Waxs.* 
Thid.)] I believe Mr. Warburton may be right in his cor- 
rection, Roman, for Romans, but I onceive he is wrong in 
his application, I ſuppoſe by the © honourable Roman, 1s 
intended Julius Cæſar, whoſe weni, vidi, vici, ſeems to be 
alluded to in the beginning of the letter, © I commend me to 
thee, I -ommend thee, and I leave thee.” REVISAI.“ 
P. 520. I. 8. That's to make bim cat twenty of bis <vords.] 
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Why juſt twenty, when the letter contain'd above eight 

times twenty? we ſhould read plenty; and in this word the 

joke, as ſlender as it is, conſiſts. Wars. 
L. 17. Frank 1s fly. PoE. 
L. 20. Epheſians, &c.] Ephbefian was a term in the cant of 


theſe times of which I know not the preciſe notion: it was, 


perhaps, a toper. So the Hoſt in the Merry Wives of 
Winſor, 
It is thine Hoſt, thine Ephefean calls. Jonxs. 

P. 521. l. 9. Put on two leather jerkins.] This was a plot 
very unlikely to ſucceed where the Prince and the drawers 
were all known, but it produces merriment, which our au- 
thor found more uſeful than probability. Joins, 

L. 11. — a beary deſcenſion.] Other readings have it de- 
dlenfior, Mr. Pope choſe the firſt, On which M. Theobald 
ſavs, © But why not declenſian? are not the terms properly 
ſynonimous? If ſo, might not Mr, Pope ſay in his turn, 
then why not deſcen/ion ? But it is not fo, And deſcer fon 
was preferred with judgment, For deſcenſſon ſignifies a vo- 
lurtary going down; decler fron, a natural and neceſſary. 
Thus when we ſpeak ot the Sun, poetically, as a charioteer, 
we ſhould ſay his deſcenficn ; it phyſically, as a mere 
globe of light, his dec/er/cor, | Waxs, 

id.] Deſcenſion is the reading of the firſt edition, 

Mr. Upton propoſes that we ſhould read thus by tran poſi- 
tion, © From a God to a Bull, a low transformation 
from a Prince to a Prentice, a heavy declenfion,” This read- 
ing is elegant, and perhaps right. Jorxs. 

P. 522. I. 2. But he did long in vain !] Nothing of longing 
has been expreſs'd before, which makes me ſuſpect this 
reading. Shakeſpear, and moſt of the writers ot bis time, 
lov'd a repetition of the ſame word: And as it is immedi- 
ately before ſaid, that Percy threw many a northward het, 
I am perſwaded the Poet wrote; 

- but he did dd in vain |! Trrom.* 

L. 11. He bad no legs, &c.] The twenty-two following 
lines are of thoſe added by Shakeſpeare after his firſt edi- 
tion, Pope, 

P. 523. I. 17. To rain upon rememſ rance ] Alluding to 
the plant, roſemary, ſo called, and uſed in funerals. 
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Thus in the Winter's Tale, 
For you there's roſemary and rue, theſe keep 
Seeming and ſavour all the winter long, 
Grace and remembrance be unto you both, &t. 
For as rue was called herb of grace, from its being uſed in 
exorciſms : ſo roſemary was called remembrance, from its be- 
ing a cephalic, Wars, 
P. 524. 1.9. Sneak's Noiſe; ] Sneak was a ſtreet min- 
ftrel, and therefore the drawer goes out to liſten if he can 


hear him in the neighbourhood. Jouxs. 
L. 10. Diſpatch, &c.] This period is from the firſt edi- 
tion. Pop k. 


L. 16. — here <vill be old Utis: ] Utis, an old word yet in 
uſe in ſome countries, ſignifying a merry feſtival, from the 
French, Huit, octo, ab A. S. GCahra. Octavæ Feſti ali- 
cujus. Skinner. Por E. 

P. 525. I. 3. So is all ber ſe: ] I know not why 
ſect is printed in all the copies, I believe ſex is meant. 

OHNS, 

L. 7. You make fat raſcals,] Falſtaff alludes to a phraſe of 
the foreſt; lean deer are called raſcal deer. He tells her ſhe 
calls him wrong, being far he cannot be a raſcal. Jonns, 

L. 14. Your brocches—] Brooches were chains of gold that 
women wore formerly about their necks, Owwches were boſſes 


of gold ſet with diamonds. Pope, 
Brooches. } A bodkin, or ſome ſuch ornament, from the 
French, brecle. Rrvisar.* 


Ihid.) I believe Falſtaff gives theſe ſplendid names as we 
give that of carbuncle t6 ſomething very different from gems 
and ornaments, but the paſſage deſerves not a laborious 
reſearch. Jo HNS, 

L. 22. Rheumatick.) She would ſay ſplenet ick. ANM, 

Ibid. As two dry toafts, which cannot meet but they grate 
one another. Jouns. 

P. 526. I. 1. Ancient Piſtol is the ſame as enſign Piſicl. 
Falſtaff was captain, Peto lieutenant, and Piſtol enſign, or 
ancient, Jo HNS, 

L. 31. Iwill bear no boneft man my houſe, nor no cheater ;] 


The humour of this conſiſts in the woman's miſtaking the 
title of Cheater (which our anceſtors gave to him whom ws 
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now, with better manners, call a Gameſter) for that officer 
of the exchequer called an Eſcheator, well known to the 
common people of that time; and named, either corruptly 
or ſatirically, a Cheater. Wars. 
P. 527. I. 25. — what, with two points on your ſhoulder ? 
much !] Much was a common expreſſion of diſdain at that 
time, of the ſame ſenſe with that more modern one, Marry 
come up. The Oxford Editor not apprehending this, alters 
it to march, Wars, 
Lid.] J cannot but think the emendation right. This 
uſe of much I do not remember, nor is it here proved by any 


example, Jouns, 
L. 28. No more, &c.] This is from the old edition of 
1600. Pop E. 


P. 528. J. 9. — he lieves upon mouldy ſteæv d prunes and dry d 
cabes.] That is, he lives at other mens coſt, but is not ad- 
mitted to their tables, and gets only what 1s too ſtale to be 
eaten in the houſe, Jonns, 

L. 26. — holl:w-pamper'd jades of Aſia, &c.] Theſe lines 
are in part a quotation out of an old abſurd fuſtian play in- 
titled, © Tamburlain's Conqueſt, or the Scythian Shepherd, 

| THEOB, 

L. 28. Cannibal is uſed by a blunder for Hannibal. This 
was afterwards copied by Congreve's Bluff and Wittol. Bluff 
is a character apparently taken from this of Ancient Piſtol, 

Jorxs, 

P. 529. I. 4. — have xv: not Hiren here? 

Hoſt. O' my Word, Captain, there's none ſuch here.] 
1. e. Shell] fear, that have this truſty and invincible ſword 
by my fide ? For, as King Arthur's ſwords were called Ca- 
liburn2 and Ron; as Edward the Confeſſor's, Curtana; as 
Charlemagne's, Pyeuſe; Orlando's, Durindana ; Rinaldo's, 
Fuſberta; and Rogero's, Baliſarda; fo Piſtol, in imitation 
of theſe heroes, calls his ſword Hiren, I have been told, 
Amadis du Gaul had a {word of this name. Hirir is to 
ſtrike : From hence it ſeems probable that Hiren may be de- 
riv'd; and ſo fignify a ſwaſhing, cutting ſword—But what 
wonderiul humour is there in the good hoſteſs ſo innocently 
miſtaking Piſtol's drift, fancying that he meant to fight for 
a Whore in the houſe, and therefore telling him, “ On my 
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word, captain, there's none ſuch here; what the good-jer! 
do you think, I would deny her?“ Txzos, 
L. 9. Sir T. Hanmer reads, Si fortuna me tormenta, il ſperare 
me contenta, which is undoubtedly the true reading, but per. 
haps .it was intended that Piſtol ſhould corrupt it, 
THEOR, & Jouxs. 
L. 13. Come ⁊ve to full points, &c.] That is, ſhall we ſtop 
here, ſhall we have no further entertainment, Jonxs. 
L. 15. Scocet knight, I kiſs thy Neif.] 1. e. I kiſs thy fiſt. 
Mr. Pope will have it, that ref here is from nativa; i. e. 
a woman-fiave that is born in one's houſe; and that Piſtol 
would kiſs Falſtaff's domeſtic miſtreſs Dol Tearſheet, 
| THEOR, 
I.. 19. Gallz<vay nags.] That is, commen hackneys. [on Ns. 
P. 530. J. 29. Little ty Bartholomew Boar-pig.] For 
tidy Sir T. Hanmer reads tiny, but they are both words of 
endearment, and equally proper, Bartholomew Boar-pig is 
a little pig made of paſte, fold at Bartholomew fair, and 
given to children for a fairing. gon Ns. 
P. 531.1. 14. Eats conger and fennel, and drinks eff candles 
ends.) T heſe qualifications I do not underſtand. Jouxs. 
L. 19. diſcreet fories; ] We ſhould read indiſcreet, Wars, 
L. 24. Nave of a wheel.) Nave and knave are eaſily re- 
conciled. but why nave of a wheel ? I ſuppoſe for his round- 
neſs. He was called round man in contempt before. Jon xs, 
P. 532. I. 2. Saturn and Venus this year in conjunction. 
This was indeed a prodigy, The aſtrologers, ſays Ficinus, 
remark, that Saturn and Venus are never conjoined. Jou. 
L. 5. Liſping to his maſter's old tables, &c.] We ſhould 
read claſping tco his maſter's old tables, Sc. i. e. embracing 
his maſter's caſt-off whore, and now his bawd, (Eis note- 
book, his counſel-keeper.) We have the ſame phraſe again in 


Cymbeline, 
| You claſp young Cupid's Tables. WaRB, 
T:id.] This emendation is very ſpecious, I think it right, 
| OHNS, 
L. 21. Ha! a Baſtard, &c.) The improbability of this 
ſcene is ſcarcely ballanced by the humour, Jou xs. 
P. 533. I. 6. Canale- mine.] Thou inexhauſtible magazine 
of tallow. Jon xs. 
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p. 534. I. 10. And burns, poor ſoul.] This is Sir T. Han- 
mer's reading. Undoubtedly right. The other editions had, 
ſhe is in hell already, and burns poor ſouls. The venereal diſ- 
eaſe was called in theſe times the brennynge or burning. 


OHNS, * 
P. 536. This firſt ſcene is not in my copy of the firſt edi- 
tion. Jouns, 


L. 18. A watch-caſe, &c.] This alludes to the watchman 
ſet in garriſon-towns upon, ſome eminence attending upon an 
alarum-bell, which he was to ring out 1n caſe of fire, or any 
approaching danger. He had a caſe or box to ſhelier him 
from the weather, but at his utmoſt peril he was not to ſleep 
whilſt he was upon duty. Theſe alarum bells are mentioned 
in ſeveral other places of Shakeſpeare, HANMER. 

P. 537. I. 1. in the ſlip' y ſhrouds,] The ſhip-boy (ſays 
the ſpeaker) can ſleep in the ſhrouds, tho' made wet and 
ſlip'ry by the ſea's daſhing over them, and roaring with 
deaf ning clamours. Would not any reaſonable man now 
be contented with ſenſe? But nothing will ſerve the Oxford 
editor but raiſing the billows to the clouds, nay, to the 
ſlip'ry clouds, for fo he reads it. Wars,* 

L. 7. then, happy low ! lye down; ] Evidently cor- 
rupted from happy lowly clown. Theſe two lines making 
the juſt concluhon from what preceded. IF ſleep <vill fly a 
ling and conſort itſelf wvith beggars, then happy the lowly clown, 
and unzaſy the croxon'd head. Wars. 

Ibid.) Dr. Waruurton has not admitted this emendation 
into his text: I am glad to do it the juſtice which its author 
has neglected. Jonns, 

In the old edition : 

L. 12. Why then good morrow to you all, my lords: 

Have you read o'er, &c.] The king ſends letters to 
Surrey and Warwick, with charge that they ſhould read 
them and attend him. Accordingly here Surrey and War- 
wick come, and no body elſe. The king would hardly 
have ſaid good morrexo to you all, to two peers. THEOB, 
L. 22, My lord Northumberland «vill ſoon be cool'd.] I be- 
lieve Sha..eſpeare wrote ſcboc d; tutor'd, and brought to 
ſubmiſſion. WaRB. 
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Thid.) Cool d is certainly right. Jouxs. 
lines are ſupplied from the edition of 1600. WanzB. 


Leid.] My copy wants the whole ſcene, and therefore 
. 
There is ſome difficulty in the line, 
What perils paſt, what croſſes to enſue, 
becauſe it ſeems to make paſt perils equally terrible with an- 
ſwing creſſes. | Jon xs. 

L. 17. He refers to king Richard, act 5. ſcene 2. But 
whether the king's or the author's memory fails him, ſo it 
was, that Warwick was not preſent at that converſation, 

OHNS, 
P. 539. I. 5. And by the neceſſary form of this,] I din we 
might better read, 
The neceſſary form of things. 
The word this has no very evident antecedent, Jon xs. 
L. 11. Are theſe» things then neceſſities ? 
Then let us meet them like neceſſities; ) J am inclined 
to read, 
Then let us meet them like neceſſity, 
That is, with the reſtleſs violence of neceſſity; then co::& 
more aptly the following line : | 
And that ſame wverd even n:xv cries cut on us. 
That is, the word neceſſity. 

L. 29. —— unto the holy land.] This play, like the for- 
mer, proceeds in one unbroken tenour through the firſt 
edition, and there is therefore no evidence that the diviſion 
of the acts was made by the author. Since then every edi- 
tor has the fame right to mark the intervals of action as the 
players, who made the preſent diſtribution, I ſhould propoſe 
that this ſcene may be added to the foregoing act, and the 
remove from London to Glouceſterſhire be made in the inter- 
mediate time, but that it would ſhorten the next act too 
much, which has not even now its due propottion to the 
reſt, Jonns, 

P. 540. I. 2. —— by the red. ] i. e. the croſs, Por x. 

P. 541. I. 20, ——clapt in the clowt) i. e. hit the white 
mark, | Wars. 
L. 21. —flurteen and fourteen and a half,] That is, 
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fourteen ſcore of yards, Jonns. 
P. 542. 1. 16. — very good, a good phraſe.) Accommodate 
was a modiſh term of that time, as Ben Jonſon informs us : 
« You are not to caſt or wring for the perfumed terms of the 
time, as accommodation, complement, ſpirits &c, but uſe them 
properly in their places as others,” Diſcoveries. Hence Bar- 
dolph calls it a word of exceeding command, His defini- 
tion of it is admirable, and highly ſatirical : nothing being 
more common than for inaccurate ſpeakers or writers, when 
they ſhould define, to put their hearers off with a ſynoni- 
mous term; or, for want of that, even with the ſame term 
diffe.ently accommodared ; as in the inſtance before us. WARR. 
P. 544. I. 15. We have a number of ſhadows do fil! up the 
miuſter-bcok, ] That is, we have in the muſter-book many 
names for which we receive pay, though we have not the 
men. OHNS, 


L. 26. you can do it, Sir;] i. e. you know how to jeſt. 
Wars.* 
P. 546. I. 18. Bona-roba.)] A fine ſhowy wanton. Joux. 
P. 547. I. 22. I have three pound. ] Here ſeems to be 
a wrong computation, He had forty ſhillings for each. 
Perhaps he meant to conceal part of the profit. Jou xs. 
P. 548. J. 9: feoifter than be that gibbets on the brewer's 
backet.] Swifter than he that carries beer from the vat to 
the barrel, in buckets hung upon a gibbet or beam crofling 
his ſhoulders. OHNS, 
L. 14. Caliver,] a hand-gun. . e 
L. 19. — bald ſbot.] Shot is uſed for Sooter, one who is to 
fight by ſhooting, Jouns, 
L. 23. — I vas then Sir Dagonet in Arthur's ſhow ;] The 
only intelligence I have gleaned of this worthy wight, Sir 
Dagonet, is from Beaumont and Fletcher in their knight of 
the burning peſtle. Tu ron. 
Ibid.) The ſtory of Sir Dagonet is to be found in La Mort 
d' Arthure, an old romance much celebrated in our author's 
time, or a little before it. When papiſtry, ſays Aſcham 
in his Schoolmaſter, as a ſtanding pool overflowed all En- 
gland, few books were read in our tongue ſaving certain 
books of chivalry, as they ſaid, for paſtime and pleaſure ; 
which books, as ſome ſay, were made in monaſteries by idle 
Vor. III. PART Il. B | 
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monks. As one, for example, La Mort d' Arthure.“ In 
this romance Sir Dagonet is king Arthur's fool. Shake. 
ſpeare would not have ſhov'n his juſtice capable of repreſent. 
ing any higher character. Jon xs. 

Bid.] Arthur's pow ſeems to have been a theatrical re. 
preſentation made out cf the old romance of Mart Arthur, 
the moſt popular one of our author's age. Sir Dagonet is 
king Ne ſquire. Theobald remarks on this paſſage, 
©f The only intelligence I have glean'd of this worthy knight 
(Sir Dagonet) is from Beaumont and Fletcher, in their 
Krigbe of the burning peſtle.” 

he commentators on Beaumont and Fletcher's knight of 
the burning peſtle, have not obſerved, that the defign and hu- 
mour of that play is founded upon a comedy called, “The 
four prentices of London, with the conqueſt of Jeruſalem ; 
as it hath been diverſe times acted at the Red Bull, by the 
queen's majeftie's ſervants. Written by Thomas Heywood, 
1612." 

For as, in Beaumont and Fletcher's play, a grocer in the 
Strand turns knight-errant, making his apprentice his 
ſquire, &c. ſo in Haywood's play, four apprentices accoutre 
themſelves as knights, and go to Jeruſalem in queſt of ad- 
ventures. One of them, the moſt important character, is a 
goldſmith, another a grocer, another a mercer, and a fourth 
an haberdaſher. But Beaumont and Fl-tcher's play, though 
founded upon, contains many ſatirical ſtrokes againſt Hey- 
wood's comedy; the force of which is entirely Joſt to thoſe 
who have not ſeen that comedy, Thus in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's prologue, or firſt ſcene, it is propoſed to call the 
play, © The grocer's honour.” In the ſame ſcene, a citi- 

zen is introduced, declaring, that, in the play he “ will 
have a grocer, and he ſhall do admirable things.” — Again, 
ſc. i. act i. Ralph fays, © Amongſt all the worthy books of 
atchievements, 1 do not call to mind, that I yet read of a 
grocer-errant : I will be the ſaid night, Have you heard of 
any that hath wandered unfurniſhed of his *ſquire and dwarf! 
My elder brother Tim ſhall be my truſty ſquire, and George 
my dwarf.” — In the following paſſage, the alluſion to Hey- 
wood's comedy is demonſtrably manifeſt, ſc. i. act 4 
« Boy. It will ſhew ill-favouredly to have a grocer's pren- 
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tice court a king's daughter. Cit. Will it ſo, Sir? you are 
well read in hiſtories; I pray you, who was Sir Dagonet? 
Was he not prentice to a grocer in London? Read the play 
of the four prentices, where they toſs their pikes ſo,” —— 
In Heywood's comedy, Euſtace, the grocer's prentice, is 
introduced courting the daughter of the king of France: 
and, in the frontiſpiece, the four prentices are repreſented 
in armour, tilting with javelins. Immediately before the 
laſt quoted ſpeeches, we have the following inſtances of al- 
luſion. © Cit, Let the Sophy of Perſia come, and chriſten 
him a child. Boy, Believe me, Sir, that will not do fo 
well; 'tis tale: it has been before at the Red Bull.“ A 
circumſtance in Heywood's comedy; which, as has been 
already ſpecified, was acted at the Red Bull. Beaumont and 
Fletcher's play is pure burleſque, Heywood's is a mixture 
ct the droll and ſerious, and was evidently intended to 
ridicule the r.igning faſhion of reading romances, 
 _WaxrrToxR, 
P. 459. I. 20. That his dimenſions to any thick fight ⁊vere in- 
vincibie.] Read, according to Mr. Pope's edition, inviſible. 
REVISAT.“ 
L. 24. Over-ſcutcht,] i. e. whipt, carted. Por x. 
Izid.) I rather think that the word means dirty, or grimed, 
the word buſwives agrees better with this ſenile. Shall 
crept into mean houſes, and boaſted his accompliſhments to 
the dirty women. Jouxs. 
L. 26. And now is this Vice's dagger.] By vice here the 
poet means that drol/ character in * old plays, (which I 
have ſeveral times mentioned in the courſe of theſe notes,) 
equipped with aſſes ears and a wooden dagger, It is very 
fatirical in Falſtaff to compare Shalleao's activity and imper- 
tinence to ſuch a machine as a wooden dagger in the hands 
and management of a buffoon, THEOB. 
L. 31. beat his won name;] That is, beat gaunt, a 
fellow fo ſlender that his name might have been gannt. 
Jonxs. 
P. 550. I. 5. — philoſepher's two ſtones] One of which 
was an univerſal medicine, and the cther a tranſmuter of 
baſer metals into gold. Wars. 
Ibid.) I believe the r has refined this paſſage 
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too much. A philoſopber's de flones, is only more than the 
philoſapher's ſhone. The univerſal medicine was never, ſo far 
as I know, conceived to be a ſtone, before the time of But. 
ler's tone. Jonxs. 

L. 6. If the young dace] That is, “ If the pike may prey 
upon the dace, if it be the law of nature that the ſtronger 
may ſeize upon the weaker, Falſtaff may with great propri- 


ety devour Shallow,” Jonxs. 
P. 551. I. 11. Let us ſway on,. ——] We ſhould read way 
on, 1. e, march on, WAB. 


2 I know not that I have ever ſeen ſway in this 
ſenſe, but I believe it 1s the true word, and was intended 
to expreſs the uniform and forcible motion of a com pat 
body. There is a ſenſe of the noun in Milton kindred to 
this, where ſperking of a weighty ſword, he ſays, It deſcends 


with huge two-handed ſway. OHNS, 
L. 22. Led on by bloody youth,—] I believe Shakeſpeare 
wrote, beady youth, WAI. 


Thid.) Bloody youth is ſanguine youth, or youth full of 
blood, and of thoſe paſhons which blood is ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce and incite or nouriſh, Jouxs. 

P. 5 52. I. 9.] For graves Dr. Warburton very plauſibly 
reads glaves, (ſwords) and alſo Sir T. Hanmer, Jonxs. 

L. 12.] In this ſpeech after the firſt two lines, the next 
twenty-five are either omitted in the firſt edition, or added 
in the ſecond. 'The anſwer, in which both the editions 
agree, apparently refers to ſome of theſe lines, which there. 
fore may be probably ſuppoſed rather to have been dropped 
by a player defirous to ſhorten his ſpeech, than added by the 
ſecond labour of the author, Joaxs, 

L. 30. In former editions: 

And are inferc d from our moſt quiet there] This 1s faid in 
anſwer to Weſtmoreland's upbraiding the archbiſhop for en- 
gaging in a courſe which ſo ill became his profeſſion, 

o. my lord archbiſhop 
Wheſe See is by a civil peace maintain d, &c. 
So that the reply muſt be this, 
And are inforc'd from our moſt quiet ſphere, Wars. 

P. 5 53. I. 20. And conſecrate, &c.] In one of my old quartos 

of 1600 (for I have two of the ſelf- ſame edition; one of 
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which, 'tis evident, was corrected in ſome paſſages during the 
working off the whole impreſſion;) I found this verſe. I 
have ventured to ſubſtitute page for edge, with regard to the 
uniformity of metaphor. Tho' the ſword of rebellion, drawn 
by a biſhop, may in ſome ſort be ſaid to be conſecrated by 
his reverence. THEOB. 
Civil edge] So the old books read. But Mr. Theobald changes 
edge to page, out of regard to the uniformity (as he calls it) of 
the metapbor. But he did not underſtand what was meant by 
edge, It was an old cuſtom, continued from the time of the 
firſt croiſades, for the pope to conſecrate the general's ſword, 
which was employed in the ſervice of the church, To this 
cuſtom the line in queſtion alludes, As to the cant of uni- 
formity of metaphor in writing, this is to be obſerved, that 
changing the alluſion in the ſame ſentence is indeed vicious, 
and what Quintilian condemns, Multi quum initium a tem- 
peſtate ſumſerint, incendio aut ruina finiunt. But when one 
compariſon or alluſion is fairly ſeparated from another, by 
diſtin ſentences, the caſe is different. So it is here; in 
one ſentence we ſee the book of rebellion ſtampt with w di- 
vine; in the other, the ſevord of civil diſcord conſecrated. But 
this change of the metaphor 1s not only allowable, but 
fit. For the dwelling overlong upon one occafions the dit- 
courle to degenerate into a dull kind of allegoriſm. Wars. 
Ibid.) What Mr. Theobald ſays of two editions ſeems to 
be true, for my copy reads, commotion 's bitter edge, but civil is 
undoubtedly right, and one would would wonder how Sitter 
could intrude if civil had been written firſt, perhaps the au- 
thor himſelf made the change. Jouns. 
L. 21. My brother general, &C,————- 
I make my quarrel in particular.) The ſenſe is this, 
« My brother-general, the common-wealth, which ought 
to diſtribute its benefits equally, is become an enemy to thoſe 
of his own houſe, to brothers-born, by giving ſome all, and 
others none; and this (ſays he) I make my quarrel or griev- 
ance that honours are unequally diſtributed ;** the conſtant 
birth of male-contents, and ſource of civil commotions. 
Wars. 
hid.) In the firſt folio the ſecond line is omitted, yet that 
reading, unintelligible as it is, has been followed by Sir T. 
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Hanmer, How difficultly ſenſe can be drawn from the beſt 
reading the explication of Dr. Warburton may ſhow, I be- 
lieve there is an error in the firſt line, which may be recti- 
fied thus, 
My guarrel general, the common-wealth, 
To brother born an houihold cruelty, 
I make my quarrel in particular. 
That is, my general cauſe of diſcontent is public miſmanage- 
ment, my particular cauſe a domeſtick injury done to my na- 
tural brother, who had been beheaded by the king's order. 
OHNS, 
L. 32. Conftrue the times to their neceſſities. } That is, “ Judge 
of what is done in theſe times according to the exigencies 
that over- rule us.” Jon xs. 
L. 554. 1. 4. Or from the king, &c.] Whether the faults of 
government be imputed to the time or the king, it appears not 
that you have, for your part, been injured either by the king 
or the time. Jonxs. 
L. 16. Their armed ſtaves in charge.] An armed ftaff is a 
tance, To be in charge, is to be fixed for the encounter. Jon Ns, 
P. 555-1. 3. And bleſi d and grac'd more than the king 
þimſelt.] The two oldeſt folios (which firſt gave us this 
ſpeech of Weſtmoreland) read this line thus: 
And bleſs'd and grac'd and did more than the king. 
Dr. Thirlby reformed the text very near to the traces of the 
corrupted reading, Turo. 
L. 30. This is intended in the generals name :] That is, © this 
power is included in the name, or effice of a general. We 
wonder that you can aſk a queſtion fo trifling, Jonxs. 
P. 5 56. I. 6. by a true ſubſtantial form; ] This ſeems 
to be intended only as a quibbling joke upon a ſchool term ; 
as much as to ſay, ſubſtantia! forms can do every thing in the 
ſchools ; but out of them, the true ſubftartial form is a pardon 


under the broad ſeal. WAI.“ 
Ibid. ] That is, “by a pardon of due form and legal vali- 
dity OHNS, 


L.8. To us, and to our purpoſes confin'd;] This ſchedule 
we ſee conſiſts of three parts, 1. A redreſs of general griev- 
ances. 2. A pardon for thoſe in arms, 3. Some demands 
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of advantage for them. But this third part is ſtrangely ex» 
preſſed, 
And preſent execution of our wills 
To us and to our purpoſes confin'd. 
The firſt line ſhews they had ſomething to demand, and the 
ſecond expreſſes the modeſty of that demand. The demand, 
ſays the ſpeaker, is _ to us and to our purpoſes, A very 
modeſt kind of reſtriction truly ! only as extenſive as their 
appetites and paſſions. Without queſtion Shakeſpeare wrote, 
To us and to our properties confin'd ; 

i. e. we deſire no more than ſecurity for our /iberties and pro- 
perties ; and this was no unreaſonable demand. WAB. 

Ihid.] This paſſage is fo obſcure that I know not what te 
make of it. Nothing better occurs to me, than to read n- 
end, for confin'd. That is, let the execution of our de- 
mands be put into our hands according to our declared pur- 
poſes. Jon Rs. 
L. 9. We come within our awful banks again] We ſhould 
read lawful, Wars. 
Ibid.) Arvful banks are the proper limits of reverence, 

Joins. 


L. 12. The old copies : 
We may meet 
At either end in peace; which heaven ſo frame ] That 
eaſy, but certain, change in the text, I owe to Dr, Thirlby, 
Ta Ros. 


L. 17. In former editions: 

That, were our royal faiths martyrs in love.] If royal faiths 
can mean faith to @ king, it yet cannot mean it without much 
violence done to the . I therefore read, with Sir 
T. Hanmer, /yal faiths, which is proper, natural, and 
ſuitable to the intention of the ſpeaker, 8 

P. 557. 1. 2. Of dainty and ſuch picking grievances] I can- 
not bor think 4 this ſine that we ſhould 
read, 

Of picking out ſuch dainty grievances. Jouxs. 
» 5, ——— Wipe bis tables cleam] Alluding to a table- 
book of late, ivory, &c. WAI. 

L. 558. 1. 26. The ſan@itirs of Hav n.] This expreſſion 
Milton has copied, | 
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Around him all the ſanctities of heaven | only 
Stood thick as ſtars. Jouxs, cann 
P. 559. I. 2. To take wp, is to levy, to raiſe in arms. kind 
Jonxs, L. 
L. 10. In common ſenſe.) I believe Shakeſpeare wrote, 
common fence, 1. e. drove by ſelf-defence. WARB. 
Bid.] Common ſenſe is the general ſenſe of general danger, 
Jon xs. 
L. 25. And ſo ſucceſs of miſchief—) Succeſs, for ſucceſſion, 
| ; ARB, 


P. 560. I. 29. Therefore, be merry, Coz.) That is: there. 
fore, notwithſtanding this ſudden impulſe to heavineſs, be 
merry, for ſuch ſudden dejections forebode good. Jonxs. 

P. 561. I. 9. Let our trains, &c.] That is, our army on 
each part, that we may both ſee thoſe that were to have op- 
poſed us. | Jonxs. 

P. 562.1. 14. ] It cannot but raiſe ſome indignation to 
find his horrible violation of faith paſſed over thus ſlightly 
by the poet, without any note of cenſure or deteſtation. 

OHNS, 

P. 563. I. 9. The heat is paſt) That is, the Ge of re. 
ſentment, the eagerneſs ot revenge. OHNS, 

L. 19. With the very exeremeft inch of poſſibility] That is, 
it was not poſſible, in the nature of things, to have got one 
inch further in the ſpace of time allowed me. WAR.“ 

P. 565. I. 6. Stand my good lord in your good 2 We 
muſt either read, pray let me ftand, or by a conſtruction ſome- 
what harſh, underſtand it thus: Give me leave to go—and— 
tand. To fland in a report, referred to the reporter, is perſſſt, 
and Falſtaff did not aſk the prince to perſiſt in his preſent 
opinion, ; Jorns, 

L. 7. —— 1, in my condition, 

Shall better 2 of you than you deſerve} I know not 
well the meaning of the word condition in this place; I be- 
lieve it is the ſame with temper of mind: I ſhall, in my goed 
nature, ſpeak better of you than you merit. Joans. 

L. 10. This ſame ſober-blooded boy doth not love me, nor a man 
cannot make bim laugh) Falſtaff ſpeaks here like a veteran in 
life. The young prince did not love him, and he deſpaired 
to gain his affection, for he could not make him laugh. Men 
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only become friends by community of pleaſures, He who 
cannot be ſoftened into gayety cannot eaſily be melted into 


kindneſs. a — =” 
L. 21. ] Forgetive from forge; inventive, imaginative. 
OHNS, 


P. 566. I. 3. And learning a meer board of gold kept by a de 
wil, till ſack commences it, and ſets it in act and uſe) I know no 
ſenſe in which the verb, commences it, can find any pla.e here 
with propriety. I beg leave to conjecture, that our poet 
might have written, cammerces it, that is, introduces it into 
converſation, and by that means makes it ſubſervient to the 
general entertainment and improvement of mankind, 

REIS.“ 

L. 17. I have bim already tempering, &c.] A very pleaſant 
alluſion to the old uſe of ſealing with ſoft wax. Wars. 

P. 567. l. 28. Humorous as wwinter | That is changeable as 
the weather of a winter's day, Dryden ſays of Almanzor, 
that he is humorous as the wind. Jonxs. 

L. 29. congeal d in the ſpring of day] Alluding to the 
opinion of ſome — that the vapours being con- 
gealed in the air by cold, (which 1s moſt intenſe towards the 
morning) and being afterwards rarified and let looſe by the 
warmth of the ſun, occaſion thoſe ſudden and impetuous 
guſts of wind which are called flats. HANMER.. 

Lid.] The appearance of philoſophical learning here miſ- 
led Mr, Warburton to adopt this note of the Oxford editor's, 
notwithſtanding the abſurdity of evinds being congealed ; which 
ſeems borrowed from Sir John Mandeville, who tells us of 
ſighs, oaths, and tunes being frozen up for ſome time, and 
afterwards ler looſe by the warmth of the ſun : but they neither 
of them underſtood the meaning of the word in this place; 
which ſeems to be the ſmall blades of ice which are ſtruck 
on the edges of the water in winter mornings; and which I 
have heard called by that name. CAN.“ 

P. 568. J. 10. Raſh gun poder] Dr. Warburton ſays 4 
means dry ; but raſh is quick, violent, ſudden, This repre- 
ſentation of the prince, is a natural picture of a young man 
whoſe paſſions are yet too ſtrong for his virtues, Jonxs. 

L. 28. — bis affection] His paſſions; his inordinate de- 
res, | Jon xs. 
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P. 569. 1. 10. 'Tis ſeldom when the bee, &c.] As the bee, 
having once placed her comb in a carcaſe, ſtays by her ho. 
ney, ſo he that has once taken pleaſure in bad company, 
will continue to affociate with thoſe that have the art of 
pleaſing him. | Jonxs, 

L. 21. In his particular,] We ſhould read, I think, in thi; 
particular; that is, in this detail: in this account which is 
minute and diſtinct. Jouxs, 

P. 570. I, 24. Hath worought the mure,—] i. e. the 
wall, Pore, 

Tbid.] Daniel in his Miſeries of the Engliſh civil wars, 
ſpeaking of the long decay Henry IV. felt from inward ſick- 
nels, has this very thought. I don't know the date of that 
poem being wrote, ſo cannot ſay which poet has copied from 
tne other, 

And pain and grief, inforcing more and more, 
Befieg'd the hold that could not long defend ; 
Conſuming ſo all the reſiſting ſtore 
Of thoſe proviſions nature deign'd to lend, 
As that the <va/ls, worn thin permit the mind 
To look our thoreugh, and his frailty find. Book IV. St, 84, 
THhrop,* 

L. 26. The peeple fear me; i. e. make me afraid; 

which ſenſe the Oxford Editor not taking, alters it to fear i. 
Wars, 

L. 27. Unfatber d beirt,] That is, equivocal births; ani. 
mals that had no animal progenitors; productions not 
brought forth according to the ſtated laws of generation. Ion x. 

L. 28. The ſeaſens change their manners, J This is fine- 
ly expreſſed; alluding to the terms of rough and * and 
mild and ſoft, applied to weather. ARB, 

L. 572. I. 7. Unleſs ſome dull and favourable band,] Thu: 
the old editions read it, Evidently corrupt. Shakeſpear 
ſeems to have wrote, 
| Unleſs ſome doleing favourable hand. 

Doleing, i. e. a hand uſing font melancholy airs. WARN 
bid.) 


I rather think that dull ſignifies, melancholy, gen- 
tle, ſoothing. Doleing cannot be received without ſome er. 
ample of its uſe, which the commentator has not given, ar 
my memory will not ſupply. Joux: 
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P. 572. 1. 14. That from this golden rigol—] 1, e. Ring, 
or circle, In Macbeth he has expreſs'd it; 

All that impedes thee from the golden round. 
But we once more meet with the word rige in our author's 
works; 

About the mourning and congealed face 

Of that black blood a watry rige goes, &c. 

Tarquin and Lucrece, 

The word ſeems of Italian extraction Ridda, chorea, 
cum nexis manibus ſaltando in orbem vertuntur, A ridda, 
ridoletto, rigoletto, rigolo. So Ferrarius in his Origines 
Italicæ. Hence a rigoler, or rigal, may, I preſume, ſtand in 


Engliſh for a circle, any thing round. Tx xOB. * 

P. 574. I. 2. Tield bis engraſſments.] His accumulations, 
OHNS, 

L. 26, — ſeal'd up my expectation;] Thou haſt confirmed 
my opinion. * — Ns. 
P. 575. I. 24. England ſhall deuble gild bis treble guilt.] 


This line is in all the editions in general, but Mr. Pope's ; 


and he has thought fit to caſhier it. If he imagin'd the con- 
ceit too mean, he ought at leaſt to have degraded it to the 
bottom of his page, not abſolutely ſtifled it. But mean as 
the conceit is, our author has repeated it again in his K. 
Henry V. 
Have for the gilt of France (O guilt, indeed !) 
Confirm'd conſpiracy with fearful France, TRROR. “ 
Ibid.) Evidently the nonſenſc of ſome fooliſh Player: For 
we muſt make a difference between what Shakeſpear might 
be ſuppos'd to have written off hand, and what he had cor- 
rected, Theſe ſcenes are of the latter kind: therefore ſuch 
lines by no means to be eſteemed his, But except Mr. Pope, 
(who judiciouſly threw out this line) not one of Shakeſpear's 
editors ſeem ever to have had ſo reaſonable and neceſſary a 
rule in their heads, when they ſet upon correcting this au- 
thor. WII. 
Ibid.) I know not why this commentator ſhould ſpeak 
with ſo much confidence what he cannot know, or detcr- 
mine ſo poſitively what ſo capricious a writer as our poet 
might either deliberately or wantonly produce, This line 
is indeed ſuch as diſgraces a few that precede and follow it, 
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but it ſuits well enough with the “ daggers hid in thought, 
and whetted on the flinty hearts; and the anſwer which 
the prince makes, and which is applauded for wiſdom, is 
not of a ſtrain much higher than this ejected line. Jon xs. 
P. 576. 1. 11. Let me no more from this obedience riſe.) This 
is obſcure in the conſtruction, though the general meaning 
is clear enough, The order is, this obedience wvhich is tauglt 
this exterior bending by my duteous ſpirit ; or, this obedience which 
' reaches this exterior bending to my inwardly dutecus ſfirit, ] 
know not which is right. Jon xs. 
L. 27. In med cine potable.] There has long prevailed an 
opinion that a ſolution of gold has great medicinal virtues, 
and that the incorruptibility of gold might be communicat- 
ed to the body impregnated with it. Some have pretended to 
make pctable gold among other frauds practiſed on credulity, 
ORNS, 
P. 577. 1, 24. Soil is ſpot, dirt, turpitude, . Jonx. 
L. 30. Wounding ſuppoſed peace—] Suppoſed, for under- 
mined. Wars, 
id.] Rather * imagined, not real. 2 
Thid. — Al! theſe bold fears, ] e ſhould certainly read, 
| All their bold feats, 
i. e. plots, commotions of conſpirators. WAB.“ 
Itid.] There is no need of alteration, Fear is here uſed 
in the active ſenſe, for that which cauſes fear. Jou xs. 
P. 578. I. 3. Changes the mode;] Mode, here, does not 
ſignify faſhion, but time and meaſure in ſinging, or the pitch 
in ſpeaking: Modus, a word peculiar to the antient drama: 
For the metaphor is continued from the words immediately 
preceding, 
as az Scene, 
Acting that Argument. Wars, 
Thid.] Mode is here in its uſual ſenſe, the form or ftate f 
Kings. Nothing is more eaſy than to make obſcurities and 
clear them. Joaxs. 
L. 5. Succefſively. ] To order of ſucceſſion. Every uſurper 
ſnatches a claim of hereditary right as ſoon as he can, Joux. 
L. 14. To lead out many to the holy Land;] As plauſible as 
this reading 1s, it is corrupt, Shakeſpear, I think, wrote, 
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To lead our many — our many or meiny, i. e. our people, 
Wars. 
Ibid.) As plauſible as this emendation is I think it wrong. 
The ſenſe is: © Of thoſe who affiſted my uſurpation, ſome I 
have cut off, and many I intended to lead abroad.” This 
journey to the holy Land, of which the king very frequently 
revives the mention, had two motives, religion and policy, 
He durſt not wear the ill-gotten crown without expjiation, 
but in the act of expiation he contrives to make his wicked- 
neſs ſucceſsful, Jouns, 
L. 22. Hot I came, &c.] This is a true picture of a mind 
divided between heaven and earth, He prays for the proſ- 
perity of guilt while he deprecates its puniſhment. Jouxs. 
P. 579. I. 20. I will not excuſe you, &c.] The ſterility of 
uſtice Shallow's wit is admirably deſcribed, in thus making 
im, by one of the fineſt ſtrokes of nature, ſo often vary his 
phraſe, to expreſs one and the ſame thing, and that the 
commoneſt, " 11 7 Wars. 
P. 580.1. 5. The s cannot be ſery'd.| Precept is a 
juſtice's = notch —4 — et Falſtaff — Davy 
in the following ſcene, may be added that of juſtice's clerk. 
Davy has almoſt as many employments as Scrub in the Stra- 
tagem. OHNS, 
P. 581. I. 19. Bearded-hermites-flaves.] He had before 
called him the flarved juſtice. His want of fleſh is a ſtand- 
ing jeſt. — 
P. 582. 1. 2. Two actiens.] There is ſomething humour- 
ous in making a ſpendthrift compute time by the operation 
of an action of debt. | Jonxs. 
L. 5. Fellueo that never bad the ache.) That is, a young 
fellow, one whoſe diſpoſition to merriment, time and pain 
have not yet impaired. 1 4 Jon xs. 
P. 583. 1. 21. A ragged an all d remiſſion. Ra 
has 1 ſenſe here. We ſhould fore _y 
A rated and foreſtall'd remiſſion. 
i. e. a remiſſion that muſt be ſought for, and bought with 
ſuppli ation. Wars, 
Ibid.) Different minds have different perplexities. I am 
more puzzled with foreftall'd than ragged, for ragged, in our 
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author's hcentious diction, may eafily ſignify beggarly, 
mean, baſe, ignominious ; but foreftalled I know not how to 
apply to remiſſion in any ſenſe primitive or figurative, ] 
ſhould be glad of another word, but cannot find it. Perhaps 
by foreſtall d remiſſion,” he may mean a pardon begged by a 
voluntary confeſſion of offence, and anticipation of the 
charge. | mas 
L. zo. Not the Turkiſh court.) Not the court where the 
Prince that mounts the throne puts his brother to death, 
ou xs. 
P. 584. I. 22. Was this eaſy f] That is, vas 7his 25 griev- 
ous ? Shakeſpear has eaſy in this ſenſe elſewhere. Jouxs, 
P. 585. 1. 6. To trip the courſe of law.) To defeat the pro- 
ceſs of juſtice, a metaphor taken from the act of tripping a 
runner. Jouxs. 
L. 9. To mock your working in a ſecond body,] To treat with 
contempt your acts executed by a repreſentative. Jouxs, 
L. 18. In year ftate.) In your regal character and office, 
not with the paſſion of a man intereſted, but with the impar- 
tiality of a Legiſlator. OHNS, 
P. 586. I. 2. Remembrance.) That is, admonition. —_ 
IL. 10. My father is gone wail'd into his grave, 

Fer in bis tomb lie my affect ions, )] This ridiculous 
reading (which, I preſume, is Mr. Pope's conjecture, un- 
ſupported by authorities, or reaſon ;) is not only nonſenſe in 
itſelf, but is the cauſe that nonſenſe poſſeſſes the following 
verſes, The poet certainly wrote, as I reſtor'd with all the 
old copies. © My father, ſays the Prince, is gone vi/d in- 
« to his grave, for now all my wild affections lie entomb d 
« with him; and I ſurvive with his ſober ſpirit and diſpoſi- 
« tion, to diſappoint thoſe expectations the publick have 
« form'd of me. Turo.“ 


Ibid.) Mr. Pope, by ſubſtituting <vail'd for wild, without 
ſufficient conſideration, afforded Mr. Theobald much matter 
of oftentatious triumph. | Jouxs. 

L. 12. Sadly I furvive.] Sadly is the ſame as ſoberly, ſeri- 
4 gravely, Sad is oppoſed to wild. Jouxs. 

19. —— the ſtate of floods,] i. e. the aſſembly, or ge- 
neral meeting of the floods. For all rivers, running to the 


rr. 3x 


ſea, are there repreſented as holding their ſeſſions. This 
thought naturally introduced the following, 


Now call we our high Court of Parliament, 


But the Oxford Editor, much a ſtranger to the phraſeology 
of that time in general, and to his author's in particular, 
out of mere loſs for his meaning, reads it backwards, the 
feds of ſtate. Wars. 
P. 587. I. 4. —a diſÞ of carraways.] A comfit or con- 
fection ſo called in our author's time. A paſſage in De 
Vigneul Marville's Melanges d' Hiſtoire et de Lit: will ex- 
plain this odd treat.“ Dans le dernier fiecle ou Þ on avoit 
le gout delicat, on ne croioit pas pouvoir vivre ſans Dra- 
eces. Il n'etoit fils de bonne mere, qui n'eut ſont Dra- 
gier; et il eſt reporte dans I hiſtoire du duc de Guiſe, que 
quand il fut tue à Blois il avoit ſon Dragier a la main. WAR B. 
L. 24. Give Mr. Bardilphb ſome cine, Dauy,] The read- 
ing rejected by Mr. Pope and the later editors is, I appre- 
hend, the true one; Good Mr. Bardolph Some <vine, 
Day. Shallow firſt pays his compliments to Bardolph, and 
then orders Davy to bring in the wine. Accordin;ly we 
ſee Davy, in imitation of his maſter, firſt defires Mr. Bar- 
dolph to ſeat himſelf, and then in obedience to the orders 


given him goes out for the wine, Revisar,* 
L. 26. Preface.) Italien from prefaccia z that is, much 

good it do you. THEOB, 
id.) I rather think preface is uttered by miſtake for 


perforce, Davy impertinently aſks Bardolph and the Page, 
who, according to their place, were ſtanding, to fit down. 
Bardolph complies ; the Page, knowing his duty, declines 
the ſeat, and Davy cries preface, and ſets him down by 
force. | Jou xs. 
L. 29. The heart's all.] That is, the intention with which 
the entertainment is given, Ihe humour conſiſts in making 
Davy act as maſter of the houſe. | Jonns, 
P. 588. I. 28. Cavaleroes, This was the term by which an 
ary ſplendid irregular fellow was diſtinguiſhed. The ſoldi- 
ers of King Charles were called Cavaliers from the gaiety 
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they affected in oppoſition to the ſour faction of the par. 


liament. Jonxs. 
P. 589. 1. 12. Samingo, ] He means to ſay San Doming. 
| HAN MER. 
Thid.) Of Samingo, or San Domingo, I ſee not the uſe in 
this place. Jonxs, 
P. 590. I. 4. Ler King Cophetua, &c.] Lines taken fron 
an old bombaſt play of Xing Cophetua: ot whom, as we learn 
from Shakeſpear, there were ballads too, See Love's la- 
bour loſt, | Wars, 
Wa Bezonian, ſpeak or die.] So again Suffolk fays 
in 2d of Henry VI. 


Great Men oft die by vile Bezonians. 


It is a term of reproach, frequent in the Writers contempo- 

rary with our poet. Biſgneſs, a needy perſon ; thence me- 

taphorically, a baſe Scoundrel. TuECB. 
L. 22. Fig me like 

The bragging Spaniard.) To fig, in Spaniſh, Hi. 

gas dar, is to inſult by putting the thumb between the fore 

and middle finger. From this Spariſb cuſtom we yet ſay in 


contempt, a fig for you. _ 
P. 591. I. 10. Where is the life that late I led,) Words of 
Wars, 


an old ballad, 
I. 18. It has been already obſerved on the Merry Wives 


of Windſor, that Nut-book ſeems to have been in thoſe times 
a name of reproach for a catchpoll. 2 
L. 29. — thou thin man in a Cenſer /] Theſe old Cenſers 
of ihin metal had generallv at the bottom the figure of ſome 
ſaint raiſed up with the hammer, in a barbarous kind of im- 
doſſed or chaſed work. The hunger ſtarved beadle is com- 
pared, in ſubſtance, to one of theſe thin raiſed figures, by 
the ſame kind of humour that Piftol, in the Merry Waves 
calls Slender, a laten bilboe. WAI. 
L. 30. blue bottle rogue—) A name I ſuppoſe given to the 


beadle from the colour of his livery, 2 
P. 592. J. 2. half-kirtles] Probably the dreſs of the proſti- 
tutes of that time. Jouxs. 


L. 12.] It has been already obſerved, that, at ceremonial 
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entertainments, it was the cuſtom to ſtrew the floor with 

ruſhes, Caius de Ephemera. Joans. 
P. 593-1. 2.] The two little anſwers here given to Piſtol, 

are transferred by Sir T. Hanmer to Shallow, the repetition 

ef it doth ſuits Shallow beſt. Jouns. 
L. 11. Tis all in every part] The ſentence alluded to is, 


"Tis all in all, and all in every part. 


And ſo doubtleſs it ſhould be read. Tis a common way of 
expreſſing one's approbation of a right meaſure, to ſay, tis 
all in all. To which this phantaſtic character adds, with 
ſome humour, and all in every part : which, both together, 
make up the philoſophic ſentence, and compleat the abſur- 
dity of Piſtol's phraſeology. Wars. 
P. 594. I. 4. Profane, in our author, often ſignifies lave of 
talt without the particular idea now given it, So in Othello, 


'« Is he not a profane and very liberal counſelor,” Jouns, 


L. 7. 


Knozv, the grave doth gape 

For thee, thrice wiger than for other men. 

Reply not to me with @ fool- born jeſt; | Nature is 
highly touched in this paſſage. The king having ſhaken off 
his vanities, ſchools his old companion for his follies with 
great ſeverity : he aſſumes the air of a preacher; bids him 
fall to his prayers, ſeek grace, and leave gormandizing. But 
that word unluckily preſenting him with a pleaſant idea, he 
cannot forbear purſuing it. Know, the grave doth gape for 
thee thrice cvider, &c, and 1s juſt ſalling back into Hal, by an 
humourous alluſion to Falſtaff's bulk; but he perceives it 
immediately, and fearing Sir John ſhould take the advantage 
of it, checks both himſelf and the knight, with 


Reply not to me with a fool-born jeſt ; 


and ſo reſumes the thread of his diſcourſe, and goes mora- 
lizing on to the end of the chapter. Thus the poet copies 
nature with great ſkill, and ſhews us how apt men are to 
fall back into their old cuſtoms, when the change is not 
made by degrees, and brought into a habit, but determined 
on at once, on the motives of honour, intereſt or reaſon, 
, WAB. 
Vo. III. PAR T II. C 
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I. 19. Mr. Rowe obſerves, that many readers lament te 
ſee Falſtaff ſo hardly uſed by his old friend. But if it be 
conſidered that the Et knight has never uttered one ſenti- 

ment of generoſity, and with all his power of exciting mirth, 
has nothing in him that can be eſteemed, no great pain wil 
be ſuffered from the reflection that he is compelled to live 
honeſtly, and maintained by the king, with a promiſe of ad. 
vancement when he ſhall deſerve it. 

I think the poet more blameable for Poins, who is always 
repreſented as joining ſome virtues with his vices, and is 
therefore treated by the prince with apparent diſtinction, yet 
he does nothing in the time of action, and though after the 
buſtle is over he is again a favourite, at laſt vaniſhes with. 
out notice. Shakeſpeare certainly loſt him by heedleſſneſs, 
in the multiplicity of his charaQers, and his eagerneſs to end 
the play. OHNS, 

P. 595. I. 12.] I do not fee why Falſtaff is carried to the 
Fleet, We have never loſt fight of him fince his diſmiſſion 
from the king ; he has committed no new fault, and there- 
fore incurred no puniſhment ; but the different agitations of 
fear, anger, and ſurpriſe in him and his company, made a 
good ſcene to the eye; and our author, who wanted them 
no longer on the ſtage, was glad to find this method of 
ſweeping them away. | Jouxs. 

L. 31.] I fancy every reader, when he ends this play, 
cries out with Deſdemona, © O moſt lame and impotent con- 
cluſion! As this play was not, to our knowledge, divided 
into acts by the author, I could be content to conclude it 
with the death of Henry the fourth. 


In that Jeruſalem ſhall Harry dye. 


Theſe ſcenes which now make the fifth act of Henry the 
fourth, might then be the firſt of Henry the fifth; but the 
truth is, that they do unite very commodiouſly to either play, 
When theſe plays were repreſented, I believe they ended as 
they are now ended in the books; but Shakeſpeare ſeems to 
have deſigned that the whole ſeries of action from the be- 
ginning of Richard the ſecond, to the end of Henry the 
fifth, ſhould be conſidered by the reader as one work, upon 


1 
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ene plan, only broken into parts by the neceſſity of exhi- 


dition. 


None of Shakeſpeare's plays are more read than the firſt 
and ſecond parts of Henry the fourth. Perhaps no author 
has ever in two plays afforded ſo much delight. The great 
events are intereſting, for the fate of kingdoms depends up- 
on them; the lighter occurrences are diverting, and, ex- 
cept one or two, ſufficiently probable ; the incidents are 
multiplied with wondertul fertility of invention, and the 
characters diverſified with the utmoſt nicety of diſcernment, 
and the profoundeſt ſkill in the nature of man. 

The prince, who is the hero both of the comic and tra- 
gick part, is a young man of great abilities and violent paſſi- 
ons, whoſe ſentiments are right, though his actions are 
wrong; whoſe virtues are obſcured by negligence, and whoſe 
unde ſtanding is diſſipated by levity. In his idle hours he is 
rather looſe than wicked, and when the occaſion forces out 
his latent qualities, he 1s great without effort, and brave 
without tumult. The trifler is rouſed into a hero, and the 
hero again repoſes in the trifler, This character is great, 
original, and juſt. 

Percy is a rugged ſoldier, cholerick, and quarrelſome, 
and has only the ſoldier's virtues, generoſity and courage, 

But Falſtaff unimitated, unimitabie Falſtaff, how ſhall IT 
deſcribe thee? Thou compound of ſenſe and vice; of ſenſe 
which may be admired but not eſteemed, of vice which may 
be deſpiſed, but hardly deteſted, Falſtaff is a character 
loaded with faults, and with thoſe faults which naturally 
produce contempt, He is a thief, and a glutton, a coward, 
and a boaſter, always ready to cheat the weak, and prey upon 
the poor; to terrify the timorous and inſult the defenceleſs. 
At once obſequious and malignant, he ſatiriſes in their ab- 
ſence thoſe whom he lives by flattering. He is familiar with 
the prince only as an agent of vice, but of this familiarity 
he is ſo proud, as not only to be ſupercilious and haughty 
with common men, but to think his intereſt of importance 
to the duke of Lancaſter, Yet the man thus corrupt, thus 
deſpicable, makes himſelf neceſſary to the prince that de- 
ſpiſes him, by the moſt pleaſing of all qualities, perpetual 
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gaiety, by an unfailing power of exciting laughter, which is 
the more freely indulged, as his wit is not of the ſplendid 
or ambitious kind, but conſiſts in eaſy eſcapes and ſallies ef 
levity, which make ſport but raiſe no envy. It muſt be gh. 
ſerved that he is ſtained with no enormous or ſanguina 
crimes, ſo that his licentiouſneſs is not ſo offenfive but that 
it may be borne for his mirth. 

The moral to be drawn from this repreſentation is, that 
no man is more dangerous than he that with a will to cor. 
rupt, hath the power to pleaſe; and that neither wit nor 
honeſty ought to think themſelves ſafe with ſuch a compa. 
nion when they ſee Henry ſeduced by Falſtaff, Jouns, 
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P.2351. 16 where never 

27 deviſe 

286 2 ſay 
5 ſaid 

287 2 our—our. 
3 our 
13 Ito 

288 31 their 

289 10 down 
11 — ſin 


42 you ſhall 
28 Lord Marſhal, bid 
290 1 Glo'ſter's 
6 it ſees 
291 14 Why — Gaunt 
farewel. 
292 12 All deſolate 
from hence 
16 — 7 Mi and 
293 to and hi 
295 14 be — and live 
15 innocence, God 
and St. 
Vor. III. PART II. 


Mr. CAr ETI. 


wherever 
worſe deviſe 
lay 

ſpeak 

my my 


we ſhall. 

Marſhal command 
Woodſtock's 

they ſee 

To heaven? why—Gaunt. 


Deſolate, deſolate—hence 


ſprightful all and 
and m 

the valiant live 
innocency, St. 
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VARIATIONS, 


Dr. Jon n80x. _ Mr, Car ETI. 
P. 296 1. 27 28 cruel—neighbour's ſword P. 
words a 
297 3; 4, 55 6, 7 rejected ; 
298 15 ye | thee 
300 15 would ſhould 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, Thus 15, 20, 21, 16, 17, 18, J 
20, 21 19, 
301, 23 thee; . thee, my ſon; 3 
302 1 preſence-floor preſence ſtrow d 
22 indeed — 3 
304 17 fick very fick 3 
305. 17 His ear i—— No; it is—ſounds 
charms 
13 there are, beſide, then there are found 
306 between line 23, 24, This bleſſed plot, this earth. 
this realm, this England, 3 
308 29 And thoonꝛyↄyͤ | 
310 3 ſays old Gaunt? fays he now? 3 
311 between |. 25, 26, Now, afore God, (God forbid, 3 
I fay true!) 3 
314 11 My friends — — | 3 
14, 15, Ranged thus 15, 14 3. 


15 His brother The — Canterbury his ne- 
Canterbury, phew, 
16 —fir John Rain- —ſir Thomas Ramſton 
ſton | | 3. 
17 fir John —fie Ro- John — Robert — Francis 


cis Caines, ; 
315 19 rightly wrily 

20 awry aright Meh LL 
316 26 Percy Henry | 34 
317 4 To Bolingbroke 34 
| 21 Should I do ſo, 1 | IT 34 
ſhould bely -my | 34 

thoughts ; * 
218 between J. 4, 5 Sirrab, | * 34 
11 is't ? —is't knave? 34 

24 how how, or which way 
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Dr. Jon xsox. 
p. 319 J. 3. Berkley caſtle 
320 between J. 6, 7, 


322 
333 


325 


326 
328 


25 my ſon 

23 moſt glorious 

12 but more than 

why: 

13 this night 

25 will go 

13 in hope tenj 

1 ſee 

9 [To fight with 
Glendower and 
his complices ;] 

19 meeting 

18 power 

21 that lights 

10 ſharp 

11 power 


30 hand 


31 faction 
3 the whole 
g welcome 
26 faith 
27 Ev'n—l lay 
9 this caftte's tat- 
ter d 
19 Von k. See!” 
25 Vet 
27 alack 
24 live 


- 14 altns-houfe 


21 come 

14 gardener 

21 And wound 

29 waſte and idle 
1 duke of York 


Mr. Car ETI. 
Berkeley, gentlemen 


Believe me, noble lord, 1 cau- 


not tell; 
My ſon, my lord, 
moſt gracious regent 
but then more why; 


this night or ſo 


will go with you 
r enjoy 
ſeem 


weeping 

friends 

and lights 

ſhrewd 

pow'r enough 
wound 

paity 

ver whole 

well 

true faith . 
hither come ev*n—to lay 
the caftle's totter'd 


Bor.1NG, See! 
Yorx, Yet 
Alack, alack. 
light 
alms-man's 
come, my lord 
gardener of this place 
We, at time of year do wound: 
waſte of idle 
duke of York's 


8 freely ſpeak. thy Bagot, freely ſpea 


mind 
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Dr. Jon xsoN. | Mr, CAT ETI. 
P. 348 l. 5 Itake the earth to I taſk thee to 
15 tis true tis very true 


349 23 Why, biſhop, 


357 9 children's children child, child's children 
358 between I. 9, 10 To Henry Bolingbroke 


361 18 Did keep Did feed 
362 29 Let it be ſo, and 
lo be ready all. | 
364 18 weak? hath Bo- weaken'd ? Hath proud Bel- 
lingbroke Ingbroke 
366 8 queen wife 
368 9 bound bind 
25 — know, they do — Know, my lord 
30 pale? pale, Sir! 
369 9 My lord — 
11 triumph triumph day 


371 29 ſparks of hope ſparkles of a better hope — 
days 
372 25 ſpake, take breath recover breath 


373 II clear ſheer 
374 5 feſter d—the reſt fetter'd—the reſt reſt 
* 6 
19 Unto Upon 
373 ae have 


11 & ſeq. to 31 in- Thus arranged, 11, 20, 21, 
dufive, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 31, 12, 13, 14, 15 

16, 17, 18, 19. 


377 3 on't it out 

378 11 check hear | 

379 4 art? how — hi- art thou and how—hither 
ther ? man ? 

| 29 jaunting jauncing 

380 14 Wretch _ Villain 

282 28 over after 


ERRORS IN K. RICHARD Il. 
P, 320. I. 32. read, your uncle, P. 326. L 1. read, 1% 


P. 338. 1. 8, read, and bone. 
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387 


388 
389 
390 
391 


393 


394 
395 
396 
397 


398 
399 


400 


p. 38 5 1. 6 damp 


2 levy 


22 A thouſand 


3 ſpent 
15 three 
19 and the 
20 Of Murry 
23 In faith 
12 plume 
18 booty 
20 fobb'd 
13 wiſely, and 


1 by my faith 
8 by the Lord 
20 thou 


20 to-morrow night 


26 help'd 
27 good lord 
13 Or envy 
28 bare 
3.37 

> — ſhould 
14 This 

30 bare 

8 aſham'd 
23 Yes 


25 In his behalf 


21 Mortimer 
10 all her 
25 I will 

30 taught 
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Mr. CAT ETI. 


dawb 

lead | 

And a full thouſand 

met where they did ſpend 

two 

and with him the 

Murry, 

It is 

prune 

beauty 

ſnub'd 

wiſely; but I regarded him 
not, and yet he talk'd wiſe- 
ly, and | 


aſham'd to ſay't 
*Zounds 

Yea on his part 
Edmund Mortimer 
of her 

Nay I will 


hall be taught 


* 


VARIATIONS, 


Dr. Jou xsox. 1 


P. 4031. 


404 


406 
408 


19 Bolinbroke 
29 not, 
9 York 
17 1 ſmell 
19 It 
4 in Chriſtendom 
30 oneyers 
2 think—think 
12 I think rather 
27 What 
19 But how many be 
14 knaves 
6 Falſtaff 
12 to be there 
1 In faith 
7 I ſhall ak 
$ I'll 
1 How ! 
15 conſcience . 
2 Sir 


6 O Jeſu! 
25 Braby 

1 1 faith 
32 Thou 

7 company; 


14 O, my 
20 


Mr. CayrELL. 
Bolinpbroke—'{blood 


not, Sir 

of York 

Hors. I ſmell. 
Why it F 
chriſten 

mynheers 

drink —drink 

by my faith I think 
Where's 

How many be there 
knaves on I ſay 

fat Falſtaff 


*Zounds, an 

Now, in ſooth, in ſooth 
that I aſk 

In faith, I'll 


ſalvation 


That thou 

company, baniſh not him thy 
Harry's company; 

O Jeſu, my 

if thou doſt, thou 


VARIATIONS. 


Dr. Joann. 
p. 432 J. 11 butter 
blame 


434 


10 

12 know, that 

13 and the 

15 80 

19 I ſay the earth 

then 

25 and the 

30 High tow'rs and 
moſs grow u ſtee- 


7 it 
11 But mark 
15 writer 

6 aunt 
11 from thoſe two 
21 mad 
29 All—wanton 
19 would 

x come 

14 Robin-red- breaſt 
23 near 

4 baſe—attempts 
31 ſweetneſs - 
18 I perform, and do 

ſurvive 


10 Which ſome 


29 him— bin 
8 door 
8 if I do, let 
22 Lancaſter, to-go 
I6 letters 
19 Heav'ns 
22 not I, 


Mr. CAIIT. 


butter, Sir 
cannot blame 


oft the 
Stecples and moſs grown 
towers 


And | 
boutleſs—-beaten home. 


it already 

Yea but man how 
writer forward 
ſiſter 

too from thoſe 
quite mad. 
ſhould 

Come Kate 
Red-breaſt 

near at hand 
bare—attaints 


ſweets 
he be pleas'd I ſhall perform 


which account, our buſineſs 
valued, fome 

them—them 

door i faith 

An I do, I pray God 

Lancaſter, —— 

letters my good lord 

Zounds 

not 1, my lord 


— oo cr Rn — 


ARI A 


Dr. Jon nsoN. 


P. 4561. 12 fickneſs— 
457 26 You 


458 


19, 20, that—baited 
21, 22, 23, 24, 
And if it 
culverin 
19 fowl—duck 
2 my lord 
lives 
21 enough 
6 lord, there's 


460 


463 


466 
467 


470 
473 


3 And 
15 we 
30 Dovs. 
474 1 Hor. 
475 11 at liberty 
23 ro yield—haughty 
477 7 Ws 
10 lend 
11 Hal, 


7 
20 And breathleſs 


485 10 gallant 


$ hither with prince 
John of Lancafter 


TIONS. 


Mr. Car EII. 
fickneſs holds him 
Come, you 
hitherwards; with 9 Prince 
2 

baiting, 

Thus 21, 24, 22, 23, 
An it 


caliver 
deer—fowl 


this Day lives 

enough, you do 

lord, I think, you need nat 
fear ; ; there i is the 

As, 

you 

Hor. 


a libertine 

a yielder—proud 
this 

lend now 

Hal, *fore God 
*tis hot, *tis hot, 


*Zounds, I am 
breathleſs and bleeding 
noble 


ERROR in FIST yaxT or HENRY IV. 


P, 385. 1, 16, read, acquaintance. 


* 


SECOND PART OF k. HENRY Iv. 


Dr. Jon xsox. 
P. 490 I. 2 fo true 


492 
493 


496 


498 
499 
501 
502 
503 
507 


510 
511 


512 
514 


515 
516 


19 retain 
2 agile 


between l. 8 & 


9 had 

17 fleſh'd 
29 BAR. 
30 Sweet 
24 knew 
13 it will 
17 God 
16 attention 
7 angel 
I 


Indeed the inſtant 


28 at leaſt 
6 O lord 
4 exion 
6 long lone 
29 or two 
1 Far. 
10 Maſter 
28 come 
10 good 
28 countries 
9 It doth 
26 Holland : 


9 


Mr. CayzLt. 


of Truth 

retail 

armed 

Of Hotſpur, cold-ſpur ? that 
had met 

fluſh'd 

Tra. 

BAR. Sweet 
knew cure 

he will 

I 

inattention 

ill angel 

impede the preſent 
or, at laſt * 

ay 

action 

long one 


PAGE. 
Now Maſter 


counties 
Faith it does | 
Holland: [And God knows, 
whether thoſe, that bawl 
out from the ruins of thy 
linen, ſhall inherit his king- 
dom : but the midwives 
ſay, the children are not in 
the fault; whereupon the 
world encreaſes, and kin- 
dreds are mightily ſtrength- 
en'd. ] 


TARIA F 1:0, B & 


Dr. Jon non. 
P. 5171. 14 By this hand 


518 
319 
524 
$25 
526 
$27 
528 


30 ſeemed 

1 by this light 
4 good 
19 I'faith 

10 make 
27 1 taith 

2 by my troth 
10 as odious 
line 11, 
12 before it was ill 

forted ; 

22 fates 

7 1 pray 

8 By my troth 
16 By my troth 
20 Not 

6 O gentle 

7 lowly clown 
16 be. 

2 Sir; 
18 indeed, too 
20 Bare 
29 SHAL, 


30 Bao. I beſeech 


25 Oh, Sir 

1 There is two 
22 to 
ag in faith 

5 ſemblance 
30 farewell 


Mr. CayrzLt. 


low he down 


be, my lord. 


Sir, give me your hand, fir; 


indeed 


ſuffice, Sir. 
'Fore God 
Oh, lord fir 
Here 1s 
from 


that we have; in faith 


aſſemblage 


Gn tes tion 1% 


4 


Dr. Jou xsox. 
P. 5491.11 How 


$50 


15 ball—moreduly 


30 broke 
10 foreſt. 


22 goaded 

9 graves 

20 civil 

21 when 

10 think 

8 confin'd 

3 Your grace 
2 they 

g our 
25 there, Cæſar 
25 then | 

pray 
GLrov. 

3 Grov. 

11 Grov. 

16 Grov. 
26 Grov. 

3 Grov. 
20 He alter'd 
9 him 

11 Grov. 


19 impartial 
26 Heav'n 


19 might 


T1ON S. 


Lord, lord, how 
bull—duer 
burſt 


foreſt, an't ſhall pleaſe your 


grace. 
guarded 
ai ves 
itter 
then 
hint 
confirm'd 
My lord 
how they 
your 
here 
PR. Hz. 
PR. HEN. 
PR. HEN. 
PR. Hen, 
PR. HEN. 
PR. HEN. 


He is told, and alter'd 
him. He is not here. 


PR. HEN. 


they have engroſſed andpil'd up 
The virtuous ſweets 


ending 
my moſt royal 


VARIATION Ss. 


Dr. Jon x so. 
P. 58 5 l. 16 fo 


586 


587 


588 
589 


591 


592 
593 


595 
596 


31 committed me 

15 which 

16 Tho' my — blood 
26 ſit; good 

29 ere 

4 By God's liggens, 
24 Indeed—he 


Mr, CAPELL, 


ſoft. 

did commit 
Who 
The - blood in me 
good 

once ere 


By'r lady,.— a 


13 would would to God 
18 kill'd lately kill'd 
28 P1sT. Snap. ä 
2 Pi1sT. SHAD. 
Ig ſpeak ſpeaks 
17 totmento, ſpera tormenta ſpero me contenta 
me contento 
28 and but 


EzxaRATA IN THE'SECOND PART OF HENRY IV. 


P. 532. I. 27, read, you out by. 
563. 29, read, and I beſeech, 


584. 20, read, roughly. 


